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be amended or determined. Neither Mr. DiSey nor any one else 
really helps us, who does not deal with the political case that is legi- 
timately built up from this proposition. Both parties have this year 
explained their view of the method proper for a settlement of the 
land question. The foundation of the Liberal plan was the inter- 
position of a central Irish body between the purchasing tenant and 
the lending State. The Conservative plan, as foreshadowed in 
announcements made by the Government in August, rested on secu- 
rities to be found, not in a central body, but in Local Authori- 
ties, and these authorities would have to be created. On either plan, 
the agihrian transformation must be accompanied by political recon- 
strucfton. The connection of each question with the other, and of. 
both with social order, cannot be shaken or loosed. Nothing but his 
entiinglement in the purely formal elements of constitutional discus- 
sion can explain the curious failure of so acute and honest a disputant 
as Mr. Dicey to seize the real purport of his own statement which I 
have just quoted, or to work it out to a practical conclusion. His mis- 
apprehension of the j)olicy which he condemns is complete. The policy 
may deserve to be condemned, but it has a claim to be understood. 

• « 

Tlie Land Purchase Bill (says IVlr. Dicey, p. 268), even when diseased, remains 
an involuntary exposure of the futility of the Ciladstoniau Constitution, and of the 
unsoundness of the principle on which the demand for Home Rule rests, . , . 

If in dealing with Ireland we must calm agrarian misery be<iref»^jatisfying 
national aspirations, this necessity is all but a confession that Irish unrest is due 
far more to desire for a change in the land laws than to passionate longing for 
motional independence. 

^ No friend of Italy,’ he interjects parenthetically, ^ ever suggested 
that Italian independence should be accompanied by a loan from 
Austria.’ Quite true, because Italy demanded complete independence, 
and the Irish leaders do not, and there is an end of our author’s paren- 
theiSiis. The Land Purchase Hill was not an expedient for ‘calm- 
idg agrarian misery ’ at all ; it was independent of any opinion as to 
the comparative share of agrarian discontent and national aspirations 
in the production of Irish unrest. It was an endeavour, inspired not 
by too large equity towards the landlords, but by the sound political 
motive of rallying the Irish peasantry to the institutions of the 
country, and interesting them in stability and order. We have been 
taunted with refusal to leave the settlement of the land to the Irish 
Parliament. The answer is obvious. Can any settlement be 
made without resort to British credit ? If not, it cannot be made 
without the British Parliament. The Land Bill may have been a 
prudent or an imprudent plan for establishing a sjstem of single 
ownership! But every day makes it more and more clear, as some of 
us have never ceased to maintain, that whether you grant large 
autonoeny or small, whether you decide on twenty years of coercion 

continue to stagger stupidly along the old, devious, slovenly, 
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breakneck road, in anj" case a measure Jor land purchase is rendered, 
both by social and political conditions, •the most assured and inexor- 
able of all certainties. The only question is whether it shsjl be a 
measure financially and politically safe, or one in both these respects 
extremely ^ dangerous ; and that question no statesman can answer 
who does not perceive, as I have just said, that the connection 
between agrarian aims and general political feeling is the dominant 
peculiarity of Irish affairs. That connection was recognised by the 
policy of the late Government, and it is fatally ignored in the criti- 
cisms of Mr. Dicey. He describes the Land Purchase Bill (p. 139) 
as saying, in effect, to the United Kingdom : 

Pay fifty millions, that, without any injustice to Irisli landlords, Irish tenants 
may he turned into landowners, and may then enjoy the blessings of Home Rule 
freed from all temptation to use legislative power for purposes of confiscation. 
The advice (lie proceeds) may in one sense be sound, but prudence suggests that if 
the fifty millions are to bo expended, it were best first to settle the agrarian feud, 
and then to see whether the demand for Home Rule would not die a natural death. 
French peasants were Jacobins unVl the revolution secured to them the soil of 
France. The same men when/ transformed into landed proprietors became the 
staunch opponents of Jacobjhfism. It is in any case the interest of England to see 
whether, say in a generation, the existing or further changes in the tenure^f kind 
may not avert all necessity or demand for changes in the constitution. 

All this is very reasonably said. Mr. Mill said exactly the same 
nearly* twenty years ago, though, unlike Mr, Dicey, he admitted that 
the ^administration of local justice, local finance, and other local 
affairs, needed the hand of the reformer even more urgently than in 
England.’ The changes in the tenure of land recommended by Mill 
were generally repudiated in England at the time, as violent and 
revolutionary, but they were aceex^ted by the Legislature in 1881. 
Yet Irish unrest is as bad as c^ver. The ruinous interplay between 
agrarian and political forces, eacli using the other for ends of its own, 
will never cease so long as theP x)olitical demand is in every form 
resisted. That, we are told, is all the fault of the politicians. Be it sb ; 
then the Government must either supxiress the j^oliticians outright, 
or else it must interest them in getting the terms of its land settle- 
ment accepted and respected. Home Kule on our scheme was, among 
other things, part of an arrangement for ^ settling the agrarian feud.’ 
It was a means of interposing between the Irish tenant and the 
British State an authority interested enough and strong enough to 
cause the bargain to be kept. No doubt it is said that the Irish autho- 
rity would have had neither interest nor strength enough to resist 
the forces making for repudiation. Would those forces be any less 
irresiijJiWe if the whole body of the Irish peasantry stood, as Land 
Puxthase minus Self-Government makes them to stand, directly face 
to ;fece with the British State ? This is a question that Mr. Dicey 
might have been expected to consider, as he might well also have 
considered that other question, which lies unnoticed at the back of ^11 
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solutions of the problem by way of peasant owrftrship — Whether it is 
possible to imagine the land of Ireland handed over to Irishmen, and 
yet the government of Ireland kept exclusively and directly by 
^Englishmen ? Such a divorce is conceivable under a rule like that of 
the British in India : with popular institutions it is inconceivable and 
impossible. 

Here we may leave the 'more general considerations raised by 
Mr. Dicdy. To his strictly constitutional criticisms I hope, by the 
indulgence of the Editor, to be allowed to turn in a second, and 
happily a shorter article. 

John Morley. 
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HILL^DIGGING AND MAGIC. 

The utterances of royal personages arc sometimes very startling. They 
assume upon occasion the tone of gracious command which noqp may 
•gainsay and live; but not un frequently they perplex and dismay by 
their magnificent assumption of infinite possibilities of obedience. 
They come upon us, too, at such unexpected moments, and they come 
in such unexpected forms, that we — the weak ones of the earth, born 
to grovel and crawl and serve —actually do set out upon our audacious 
missions now and then, simply because we are bidden, and we actu- 
ally do get a little way upon our journey, and drop down exhausted 
only when the eyes that cheer but not inebriate are no longer turned 
our way. * 

Thus it came to pass with me a week or two ago. I wa in a 
^ dftspopding mood, drearily si>eciilating upon the question whether 
on this «(fS of the grave I should ever be in funds enough to buy a 
certain set of five precious folios which for years have made the tenth 
commandment for me a lifeless fossilfidol, when her royal highness’s 
voice came to me in the silence, with these mysterious words: ‘ If 
you consulted my wishes youj,would begin upon The Serpent that 
fiivallows his TaiU 

Tremendous task ! The immense undertaking indicated by these 
words has advanced no further than its bewitching title, though jpro- 
digious i)rei)arations have been^made for a start. During an indefinite 
number of years it has been brooded over. Piles of notes and reams 
of manuscript attest the fact. What I may venture to call the 
basis of the Serpent has been of the broadest. Even Mr. Cadaverous 
more than once allowed that ‘ in competent hands the Serpent might 
, prove a fertile and not uninteresting subject for an opuscidum.^ 
‘But,’ adds Mr. Cadaverous, with one of his never-failing quotations,, 
‘you must allow me to say 

Pic aliquid diguum promissis. Incipe ! ’ 

Alas ! I go on with the quotation, and do not begin. 

On the eventful morning referred to, however, her royal highness; 
ivfuldiimt let the matter drop ; she stooped beneath her accustomed 
: she even went as low as menace. Was it not just a little 
too bad that a real princess should frighten her slave w^h such 
words as these : 
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* One of these days I knovf you’ll die ; and ^hen you’lf be sorry, 
and the Serpent will die with you, and the progress of humanity will 
be arrested ; and ’ — for I smiled a green and melancholy smile — 
' you are really too provoking ! . . . Well, then, why 'don’t you 
write about the . . . ? ’ 

* 

‘ Hush ! my dear, hush! the British public would never stand it. 
The Serpent must wait. As for that other, he must not be known 
by so profane a title : the world would denounce it as unclerical and 
unseemly. Think of another.’ 

‘ Then call it the Old ]\Iagician^ — the Keal Magician — Treasure 
Trove— *any thing ; only do write, and don’t dawdle ! ’ 

I ^ghed. I trembled, and promised to obey. And thus it came 
to pass that I gave myself up to the charge that was laid upon me, 
and I began by writing the heading to the first chapter — ‘ Of buried 
treasure in general.’ 


Among all my acquaintances above tlie lower middle class I 
know no man of forty — except he be a country parson — who has not 
^ writteii a book, or who has not an account at a bank. We all write 
books, and we all keep a banking book. Yet there was a time when 
human beings did neither the one nor the other. Also there was a 
time when books*were common, much written, much rea(V«*idVhen 
bankers were not common. Nevertheless in those days money changed 
hands — money in himps with a stamp upon it, money by weight that 
wd^ the price of lands and cattle and men’s lives, and things much more 
precious than even these. The world had grown quite an old world 
when Pasion — the liothschild of Athens — turned over the leaves of 
his ledger to find out how Lycon of Heraclea stood in his books. 
It was a much older one when Julius Csesar persuaded the bankers 
at Borne to make those heavy advainces to him as he was preparing 
for the pillage of Gaul. But a thousand years after Caesar’s time 
Europe had clean forgotten all about the finance of the earlier ages, 
and banking, as we understand the word, was a thing unknown. Yei 
men traded, and bargained, and got gain, and some grew rich, and 
some grew poor, and some were thriftless and some were grasping — 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be. 

But in process of time the art of money-making advanced again. 
Great capitalists rose up, fortunes were made, estates changed hands. 
The great men doubtless had their own methods of managing their 
money matters. The Jews, the Carausini (who bought out the 
Jews), and other such financiers, made their accounts and negotiated 
loans with, kings and potentates and throve surprisingly as a rule, 
though by no means invariably. That was all very weP for the big 
^ men enyDarked in important speculations ; but what was the small 
man to do — the man who went about from village to village and from 
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fair to fair with a pal^k on his back— the man of the market whom 
people called indifferently John le Marchant, or Johannes Mercator, 
or Jack the Pedlar, and whose gains counted by groats^ not by 
shillings 

What did he do ? To tell the plain truth he found his money — 
his hard cash — somewhat of an incumbrance to him as he travelled 
about from place to place. It is hard, very hard, for us to realise in 
our time the difficulty of finding investments for capital in the 
middle ages. The merchant princes of Venice or Genoa and many 
another thriving mart built their palaces and got rid of a great deal 
of their ready money by indulging in their taste for splendoftr. But 
the ‘ low man adding one to one,’ to whom fifty pounds was a ftrtune, 
if he could not hear of some neighbour in difficulties who wanted to 
sell house and land on a small scale, must have been, and often was, 
sorely put to it to know where to dispose his gains. Sometimes he 
made an advance to the landlord out at elbows, sometimes a neigh- 
bouring monastery was badly in want of money for carrying on 
those everlasting building operations which ambitious abbots or » 
priors were never tired of undertaking. Sometimes there was a 
speculation in shipbuilding to tempt him when half a doze® small, 
adventurers made up a joint-stock partnership, each contributing 
his quota ; but as often as not, when a small capitalist had a good 
round mssk in his money bag there was no opportunity of putting it 
out at use,* and the poor man had literally to carry it about on his 
person and take his chance. Timid men and women shrank from such 
a risk, and then the alternatives which presented themselves wSre 
few. If there was a religious house which bore a high character in 
the neighbourhood the spare cash was left in the custody of one or 
other of the Obedientiaries y the depositor receiving an acknowledg- • 
mcnt which took the form of an obligation — i.e, a promise to pay by 
a certain date. In the meanwhile the lender in most cases received 
no interest — for was not the taking of usury a deadly sin, or soide- 
thing very like it ? — the security of his deposit was reckoned a suffi- 
cient equivalent for any advantage which the borrower derived from 
the use of the capital, and the money so lent lay not ‘at call ’ but 
invariably ‘ on deposit.’ 

In the case of a small trader who required a certain amount of 
floating capital for the purposes of his business, these monastery 
banks were of very little use. As the time approached for the holding 
of one of the great annual fairs, where the merchant laid in his stock 
for the year and paid ready money for it, it was needful that he 
should call in his small debts and gather his dues. That must have 
been a very nervous time for Jack the Pedlar. The nights were long 
and Virf^dark ; folks said that a band of landless rogues were skulking 

' ‘ Having money out at use ’ — Le. at still a oominon exjjtession in ' 

Norfolk, 
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in the copses down in the hollpw yonder; that ^wo pilgriiAs^ coming 
home from Walsingham had been stripped of their all ; that there 
was a hug and cry for some ruffian who had killed his mistress and 
w’as supposed to be hiding, hungry and desperate, the Lord knew 
where ; that in Black Kobin’s Alehouse on the moor there had been 
much talk of Jack the Pedlar’s wealth, and grim Jem and cock-eyed 
Peter had darkly hinted with some savagery that the pedlar was a 
grasping knave whom it would be a good deed to lighten of his burden. 

Oh Jack ! Jack ! How you must have quaked ? Was it wonder- 
ful that Jack and Jill and many a score of the thrifty ones who had 
laid by their tiny hoards against a rainy day should have been driven 
to thin^r of a cache as the only possible way out of the difficulty, 
and that hiding money in the earth should have been a very common 
practice up and down the land in the old days when security for life 
and property was a very different thing from what we now understand 
by the words ? 

But, bless my heart! — what am 1 thinking about? Did not 
tAchan, the son of Zerah, feel himself to be in the same difficulty 
when he purloined that wedge of gold and the fifty shekels of silver 
^nd •all that perfectly irresistible accumulation which dazzled his 
eyes among the spoils of Jericho ? Did he not hide it in his tent, 
dig a .hole there and bury it, the accursed thing ? Verily a capacious 
receptacle, wherein that goodly Babylonish garment 'had^nr ]filace 
among other objects of vertu. How blind avarice is ! The son of 
Zerah must have been distraught in his wits when he persuaded 
hinSself that he could remain for long one of that noble army of 
the favoured fevr who are not found out. Ages before Achan there 
had been buriers,the thing has always gone on. Why our dogs — our 
• very dogs — practise the virtue or the vice, and Tip and Toby and Nick 
and Gyp — confound them ! — can never be cured of hiding their stolen 
muttto-bones in the flow^er-beds and returning to them in the dead 
of ilight to scratch up the nauseous relics. It is a survival of some 
instinct or other, say the wise men. So w'e cannot cure our dogs of 
it and we cannot eradicate it from the hearts of our fellow men. All 
literature is full of it — yes, and all law% 

In the Digest, in the Institutes, the law of treasure trove is 
elaborately handled ; the law varied from time to time. Constantine 
(a d. 315) claimed half of all treasure trove for the crown; Gratian 
in 380 surrendered all claim upon any share of the spoil, but assigned 
a fourth to the owner of the land ; Valentinian ten years after this 
decreed that the finder of treasure should keep all that he found. 

It is evident from all this legislation that in the Eoman world 
the practice of burying valuables must have been very common. 
Can we wonder at it ? Between the death of Septimius Severus in 
A.D. 211 and the accession of Constantine in 305, no less than twenty- 
seven names appear upon the Fasti, of pretenders to, or wearers of, 
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the purple. Twenty^seven Emperors o.f Borne in less than a century 1 
Mere names do you say ? 

Distinguished names ! — but *twas somehow, 

* As if they played at being names 

Still more distinguished, like the games 
' Of children. 

Ay, that was just the worst of it. There was no saying any day 
who was or who might be king over us. Of course men lost all 
sense of security. Men with the best intentions could not be trusted. 
These must have been the days of old stockings and of literally 
hiding talents in the eartli. ‘ 

But our concern just now is not with other lands. We hdve only 
to look at home ; and here, ‘ within the four seas,’ I am inclined to 
think that we in hlast Anglia have been at all times more addicted 
to the hoarding and hiding mania than elsewhere. There are in- 
numerable stories of men and women digging up money and getting 
suddenly rich by a great find. Sometimes j^ou are assured that old 
Hakes, who amassed such viist wealth that he was able to buy a fiirm^ 
of fifty acres without a mortgage, began by finding an old teapot full 
of golden guineas up the chimney ; or that Joe Pymer dug aip ac pot 
of money in his cabbage- bed ; or that Mr. Dixe, ‘ him as is the 
builder now,’ what time he was a mere well-sinker came upgn ‘ a 
sight oLoild gold cups and things ’ when he was making a well at a 
fabulous depth. Sometimes, too, the prevalent belief receives a 
startling confirmation in an undoubted discovery, as when some few 
years ago, in clearing out a moat at Braden ham, a silver jug 'was 
actually picked up ; and then it w'as remembered that some fifty 
years before there had been a robbery of plate at Lett on Hall, and 
the report was that the thieves were hard pressed and had to dro];i * 
their booty. 

I was myself once present* at a very remarkable function. ‘'Evi- 
dence had been adduced, so positive and precise as to defy contra- 
diction, that a certain magnate at Ladon had been buried in the 
family vault and the family jewels had been buried with him. An 
application was actually inade to the constituted authorities for a 
licence to disinter the corpse and open the coffin. The thing was 
done. Then the real explanation of the story that had got abroad 
revealed itself. When the arrangements for the funeral of the 
defunct were approaching completion it was found that, by some 
mistake, the leaden coffin had been made too large for the oaken shell 
that was placed within it, and it became necessary to make use of some- 
thing to serve in the place of wedges to prevent the inner receptacle 
fxcm^^fting when the bearers had to carry it to the wault. The 
undertaker's men were equal to the occasion ; they picked up a 
couple^ of old books which they found ready at hand ; the 5 >ne was a 
battered old French dictionary, the other was, I believe, The Whole 
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Duty of Man (!). The fellows made no secret of the matterj^^and the 
two volumes were wedged in dccordingly. It would have been all 
one to them if they had been a couple of Caxtons or Wynkyn de 
Wordes. But the story got wind. Two hooks soon became changed 
into two hoxes^ and the two boxes became caskets of inestimable 
value, till it ended by peop^ loudly proclaiming that the family 
jewels had been buried with the dead, and a cry arose and grew 
strong that ^ something must be done.’ It was to me a very memo- 
rable day, for I had the French dictionary in my hands, and, inas- 
much as^I had a very smart new coat on and ‘ looked the character,’ 
I was ujuch flattered by being mistaken for the bishop of the diocese 
and being addressed as ^ my lord ’ ! 

But the widespread belief in the existence of large sums of 
money being (concealed in the ground, and which wait only for the 
sagacious explorer to discover them, has really a basis of truth to 
support it. Such hoards of valuables have indeed been turning up 
continuously from the very earliest times, and they turn up still 
much more frequently than might be supposed. In 1855 a work- 
man came upon a collection of nearly 500 silver pennies, of the 
reigns of Henry the Second and Henry the Third, at Hockwold in 
Norfolk. They had been hidden by some poor creature six hundred 
years* ago, probably under his own doorpost. The house may have 
been burnt or tumbled down — who knows ? — ages had ptts^d, and 
the ploughman had drawn his furrow over the place from year to 
year, and the corn had sprang up, been reaped and garnered, and 
then one day the nineteenth-century man with a patent improved 
share had driven it in a few inches deeper than any plough had 
ever gone before, and lo! there rolled out before hi« delighted but 
hardly astonished eyes the sum total of that other poor miser’s life- 
long savings, scraped together in the times when every penny stood 
for at least a whole day’s wages, laid by so painfully, watched so very 
anxiously, gloated over so ravenously, but all saved in vain for 
another to gather ! Had the poor wretch some dream of buying his 
freedom or getting his only boy made a priest, or making himself 
master of that other strip of earth that marched with his own tiny 
patch ? How easy it is to find a pathos in some mysterious relic of 
the past ! 

In 1852, again, upwards of 300 BHtish coins were found in a 
field at Weston. We may be sure it had not been an open field 
when they were hidden there : they are said to have been coins 
of the Iceni — struck, it may be, in some rude mint of the great 
Queen Boadicea, hidden away for a purpose when money was very scarce 
and a little*would go a very long way, meant to be dug up all in 
good time by the hider, who thereupon went into the battle with 
the Konfiin legionaries, fought and fell, and took his secret with him. 

It is scarcely eight years since the largest find of all was made. 
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Tm to fourteen thousand Eoman coins, mostly of the reign of Postu- 
mus, were discovered at Baconsthorpe, where it seems a Eoman 
station once was. There they had lain for fifteen centuries, and 
cunning steholars will have it that some bold band of Britons made a 
raid one ^ day upon the weak Eoman garrison, slew them to a man, 
pillaged the station, burnt and rioted, but missed the treasure, which 
the legionaries, in view of the peril grown imminent, had buried so 
deep and meant to return for when the foe should have been re- 
pulsed or annihilated. Those legionaries never came back. How far 
did they get ? And then those others who were waiting for their pay 
— waxing mutinous — and the commissary-general with a deficit of 
1 4,000 pieces of silver lying in a hole in a gigantic earthen pot, and 
destined to lie there for ages — what did they do ? And yet people 
will write fiction and think it is a mark of genius to be able to invent 
a story. Would not telling one do as well ? 

Gentlemen of the shires will perhaps tell me that they too had 
much, treasure buried in holes among themselves. I deny it not, 
but I protest that incomparably more finds have been made among ' 
us in the east than among you in the west and the midlands. 
Moreover, there is a reason for this : a man thinks twice before he* 
begins to pick a hole through the limestone or the granite. Such a 
hole would very soon betray itself if he did. Nor does he like to 
bury hfehoard in a marsh or a river bank — your sloppy swamp is not 
adapted for concealment. But the dry and light soil on which most 
of our Norfolk villages were planted, and the old banks raised in 
primaival times for defence or for the enclosure of cattle, and the old 
walls of cobble^ sometimes tlmce or four feet thick, of which many of 
our humbler dwellings and almost all our barns and byres were made 
before the times came back when jicople set to work to burn bricks 
again and build houses with them, — all these were exactly the spots 
which afforded easy hiding-pla(?es for the small man’s savings. Even 
to this day such places arc utilised by our local misers. 

Nevertheless, I do not want to hurt the feelings of the gentlemen 
of the shires. 1 know that it was somewhere between Wycombe and 
Onhandandedecruche {there is a name to be proud of !) that William 
Attelythe in the year 1290 was said to have found a hoard of twenty 
pounds, the which he was said maliciose concelasse^ and that by favour 
of the king he was pardoned his offence, whether he had committed 
one or not. 

Also I know that a hundred years after this Eobert atte Mulle 
and Alice his wife were put upon their trial on the charge of having 
appropriated seven hundred pounds d^aunciem temps mussez souz la, 
terre aliGuildford in Surrey, and that the unhappy couple were pro- 
secuted and worried for years by Sir Thomas Camoys ; though it 
seems dear that the charge was utterly false, and after sevftn years 
of shameful exactions it was practically withdrawn and master Eobert 
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restored to what was left of his houses and lands and goods and 
chattels, which during all this time had been left in the hands of 
the spoilers. 

So, too, in the year 1335 a decree, went forth from the great 
King, who was at Carlisle at the time, directing that an, inquiry 
should be made regarding a hoard of unknown value which certain 
rogues had succeeded in unearthing in the garden of Henry Earl of 
Lancaster, in the parish of St. Clement Danes, outside Temple Bar. 
They found the treasure in the said garden under a pear-tree, and 
they dug it up and carried it off ; and for all that appears they 
escaped^ with their booty, and none knew what became of it or 
them. 

Once upon a time I found myself sitting down in a humble, not to 
say squalid, little chapel by the wayside—just such an one as Mr. 
Drowning has described (these poets find out everything ! ). I was 
one of a congregation of seventeen, including two tiny children that 
were toddling about the place all the time, and playing hide-and- 
seek in and out among the pews. An* itinerant preacher presided, 
and in aue time he gave out his text, and thus he began : ‘ Moy 
friends, — If yow want to come a at text o’ Scripture^, yow must 
die — gress.’ 

That good man’s discourse must certainly have struck uiider 
tlie fifth rib, for ever since that day I have been painfully conscious of 
a tendency to digress upon all possible occasions. I find it hard to 
resist the temptation to digress now, but that something tells me 
that if I do my readers will be sure to yawn. Therefore I will not 
digress, but will content myself with hinting at. what 1 would fain 
digress upon now if I dared. 

I should like at this point, then, to write two chapters- -one upon 
t lie odd places in which treasure has bben hid from time to time, the 
other upon the various methods which have from time to time been 
adopted to discover the aforesaid treasure. 

The first chapter would treat of wells and walls and churches 
and graveyards and dens and caves, and of Mounds and Barrows. 

The second chapter would treat of the foul fiend and gins and 
hobgoblins, and divining rods and crystals — things grim and creepy 
— familiar spirits et hoc genus omne. But no ; tliese cliaptcrs will 
form a portion of the twenty-seventh book of my great work — The 
Serpent that swallows his tail; and if on the present occasion I 
touch upon any of the points indicated above — it must be clearly 
understood that I am touching^ not handling, those points, and 
that I am n&>t digressing, but going straight on. 

• •«••••* 

How did these rogues find that money in the Earl of Lanfester’s 
garden under the pear-tree ? How did it get there ? The Earl (he 
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was not yet Duke) was one of the greatest potentates in England. 
If his house was not his castle, whose should be ? We cannot help 
thinking that the hoard must have lain there from a very distai^ 
time — it ^ay be that it had been there for ages. How did the 
rogues fipd it? Why didn’t the gardener dig it up? It was not 
his, and he knew nothing about it. It certainly was not found by 
mere chance, for there vras a recognised term in use for describing 
such finds. In the formal documents they are spoken of as suhito 
invefiiUim; as in the case of that sum of gold and silver which 
William Whethereld of Brokford in Suffolk fished up from a well 
infra mansionem ipsius Willielmi in the year 1425, arid about 
which due inquiry was made — the jury declare expressly tha^ it was 
snhito invmtnm ; or that other hoard of money, w^hich on the 
Monday after All Saints’ Day, three years after this, John Sowter, 
alias John Eicherd, of Bury St. Edmunds, cordwainer, came upon at 
Thurleston, in the same county, under a certain stone. That, too, 
was a mere chance find, and that, too, is set down as subito in- 
ventum. So, too, some finus were mere thefts, as when the Eev. < 
Edmund Welles, parson of Lound, who had hidden away in a secret 
place in the church of Lound his little pile of seven pounds fincP saw 
it safe there on the 1st of April 1465, and wdien he came to look at 
it again on St. Laurence’s Day, the 1 Oih of August, found it was 
gone ; by-and-by 405. thereof was proved td be in the hands 
of Eobert Prymour, a noted receiver of stolen goods. It was clear 
enough thilt some one had watched the reverend gentleman, perad- 
venture through the leper’s window, one dark night as he wenf to 
trim the lamp over the altar, and could not keep himself from having 
one more look at his savings, just to see if they were there in their 
hiding*i)lace. 

But when it came to such a hoard of treasure as Beatrix Corn- 
wallis and Thelba de Creketoif— two lone women, observe — difg up 
at Thetford, in the year 1340, and which was worth at least one 
hundred pounds, which they could not in the joy of their proud 
hearts hold their tongues about, which they forthwith began to spend 
in riotous fashion, so that mere guzzling seems to have been the 
death of Beatrix — which, too, when Eeginald of Kylverston and his 
brother Ifenry and another rogue got wind of, they came upon the 
two women and despoiled them of ; which, moreover, was the death 
of Eeginald also and the ruin of all the rest, none could tell how; — 
when, I say, it came to this kind of thing, you must not hope to per- 
suade any but the most feebly credulous that that 'was alia haphazard 
business, or that there were no occult lowers enlisted in so awful 
4nd tejpble a business as that. What ! are we going to be persuaded 
that only the nineteenth century has anything to tell us about spirit- 
and bogies? • 
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I will not intrude into the province of these profound philoso- 
phers, whose business it is, and their delight, to trace the origins 
and development of religion. 

llaud equidem invideo r’miror naagis. 

Only this I know, that there does seem to exist a stage in the 
progress of human beliefs, when the orthodox and universally ac- 
cepted creed of the children of men may be summed up in the brief 
formula — 

Theve are gods above, there are fiends below. 

That seems to have been the creed of the earliest men who had any 
creed al all. What the gods could do, or would do, people were very 
vague about ; for men learn very slowly to believe in the power of good* 
ness and in the possibility of a Divine love, personal, mild, and bene- 
ficent. These things are matters not of experience btit of a higher faith. 
Even the gentler and the more earnest find it hard to keep their 
hold of these. They are for ever tending to slip away from us ; but 
» there is no difficulty at all in believing in cruelty and hate and 
malignity. These things are very nigh to us, meeting us wherever 
we tlirnl 

There may be heaven, there must be hell, 

was not a dogma first formulated in our days. Heaven for the gods, 
that might be ; but earth, and all that was below the earth, "^lat was 
the evil demons’ own domain. The demons were essentially earth 
spirits. The deeper you went below the outer crust of this world of 
ours, the nearer you got to the homes of the dark and grisly beings 
who spoil and poison and blight and blast — the angry ones who only 
curse and hate, and work us pain and woe. All that is of the earth 
• earthy belongs to them. Wilt thou hide thy treasure in the earth ? 
Then it becomes the property of the foul fiend. Didst thou trust it 
to him to keep ? Then he will keep il. 

Never may I meddle with such treasure as one hath hidden 
away in the earth,’ says Plato in the eleventh book of the Laws^ 
‘ nor ever pray to find it. No ! nor may I ever have dealings with 
the so-called wizards, who somehow or other {afioiXT^inrwsi) counsel 
one to take up that which has been committed to the earth ; for I 
shall never gain as much as I shall lose ! ’ It was already, you per- 
ceive, an established practice. The wizards that peep and that 
mutter, the ‘ cunning men ’ that dealt with familiar spirits, had been 
an institution time out of mind. ‘ 0 ! if Hercules would but be so 
good,’ says the man in Persius,^ ‘ and I could hear the click of a pot 
full of cash under that harrow of mine ! ’ 

Hermes Vas he who bestowed the lucky find ; but Hercules — who 
was he but the earth spirit who claimed his dues ? 

Wheif the witch of Endor, to her own amazement, had sumfnoned 

* Sat. U. 10. 
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the shade of the dead prophet to commune with the doomed king, 
the wicked old woman cried out in hfer horror, ^ I saw gods ascending 
out of the earthJ Under the earth were the powers of darkness thaj: 
could be dealt with somehow,, and they were witches and wizards — 
who coiikl doubt it? — possessed of awful secrets and versed in occult 
practices, who somehow or other (a/iwery^Tro^) exercised a hideous 
sway over the fiends below, and used them for their own ends. Has 
the race died out? Have the awful secrets been lost ? Are there no 
more specimens of the real genuine article ? Have nil the railway 
tunnels and other audacious devices of our time let too Tnueh light 
and too much air into the bowels of the earth, so tliat the very 
demons have been expelled, or retired deej) and deeper down 
towards the centre of our planet, where the everlasting fires burn, 
and whence sometimes they burst forth? 

I am always finding that I know nothing of the present. I find 
it so hard to understand ; it is so very n(‘ar ; it cramps a man wdth 
its close pressure. The past you can form a fair and impartial esti- 
mate of, and of the past yo i can know something (just a little), 
but still something ; the present ivrigfjlef^ so. This I know, that 
ages ago there were wizards, and potent wizards, too, who^ had 
dealings with imps and fiends and goblins, and lived with those' 
beings upon familiar terms, and called them by their several names, 
and co'S|)elled them to do service. Surely tliis candid, truth- 
loving, sagacious, and most impartial nineteenth century is not 
going to resist and set itself against the crushing force of cumu- 
lative evidence. 


In the year of grace one thousand five hundred and twenty-one — 
that is, in the twelfth year of King Henry VIII. — a license wasgiveij 
to one Sir Robert Curzon, commonly called Lord Curzon, to search for 
hidden treasure within the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. The 
noble lord, like the unjust steward, could not dig himself, but he could 
find others who would act as his deputies and agents. Accordingly, 
he made choice of three rogues, who were styled his servants, named 
William Smyth, William Tady, and one Amylyon, whose Christian 
name, if he ever had one, does not appear, and the worthy trio 
made their head-quarters at Norwich and began to look about them. 
It was discouraging to hoar sundry rumours that they had been 
forestalled. Others had been at work before them. There might 
be a doubt whether or not they could discover hidden treasure; 
there could be no doubt that if they flourished their commission in 
poor faces they might easily succeed in levying blackmail 

from the suspected. They lost no time in pouncing down uj)on four 
unlucky victims. From three of these they managed 'to extort 
sundry small sums, amounting in the aggregate to two or three 
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pounds, together with a crystal stone and certain boohs ^ which, beinpr 
duly delivered up, an engagenfcnt was given that the culprits sliould 
J3e Hroubled’ no more. The offence committed by these poor 
fellows, and for which they compounded, was that they had been all 
hill diggers ; and though it does not appear that they had been by 
any means successful in their searches, yet digging of hills was, it 
appears, an amusement not to be indulged in by any but the privi- 
leged few. 

Encouraged by this first success, the three went about trump- 
ing up accusations against anyone of whom they could hear any 
vague story, and in the course of their inquiries they singled 
out one William (ioodred of Grreat Melton, a village about seven 
miles from Norwich, whom they found ploughing in his field ; and, 
forthwith charging him with being a hill digger^ they took him 
off to the village alehouse and ‘ examined the said Goodred upon 
hill-digging.’ Eut Goodred was a stout knave and obstinate; he 
had never been a hill digger — not he — and, moreover, the squire of 
the parish, Thomas Downes, happened by good luck to be in the ale- 
house when the rogues took their man there, and Goodred threw 
.him!?5elP upon the protection of Mr. Downes, who offered to give bail 
to the extent of one hundred pounds. It was a very indiscreet offer, 
and Smyth and the others vraxed all the more exacting when ^they 
heard of so great* a sum. They dragged poor Goodred to’l’^^orwich, 
he protesting all the way that he would give them never a farthing. 
But when they came in sight of Norwich Castle the man’s heart sank 
witliin him and he came to terms. lie promised to pay twenty 
shillings *to have no furder trouble,’ and when it was all paid, 
Amylyon, acting for the others, gave him a regular receipt, or, as 
the dejjosition has it, Mnade to the said Goodred a bill of his own 
hand.’ The rascals had gone too far this time, for Mr. Downes, 
aufjered at the treatment which he himself had received, and in- 
dignant at the abominable extortion, managed to get an inquiry set 
on foot as to the character and proceedings of the fraternity, and 
then it came out that they had already begun their oi)erations, not 
without the help of the black art. 

It appears that they themselves knew nothing of the real methods 
of hilUdigging^ and the first requisite for ensuring success was to find 
somebody who knew what he was about. Accordingly they made 
advances to one George Dowsing, a schoolmaster dwelling at St. 
Faith’s, a village three or four miles from Norwich, who they heard 
say ^ should be seen in astronomy ; ’ and having opened negotiations 
with him he engaged to co-operate with them, but he seems to have 
made his ov^n terms. He would not go alone — other skilled experts 
should go with him ; and it was agreed that they should commence 
operatioift ^ at a ground lying besides Butter Hills within the walls 
of the city ’ of Norwich. There, accordingly, between two* and three 
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o’clock in the morning, a fortnight after Easter, the company as- 
sembled — the three servants of Lord iCurzon, the Parish Priest of 
St. Gregory’s Church, Norwich^ the Rev. Robert Cromer of ^ 

aforesaid, and other priests who were strangers to the deponent. 
Before starting a solemn council assembled and the necessary cere- 
monial (a;ta)cr7e7rft)^) was rehearsed ‘ at Saunders* house in the market 
at Norwich,* and then the schoolmaster ^ raised a spirit or two in a 
glass,’ find the parson of St. Gregory’s ‘ held the glass in his hand.’ 
Mr. Dowsing was not the only nor the most expeditious hierophant 
present, for the Eev. Eobert Cromer ‘began and raised a spirit first.’ 
When the fellow Amylyon was examined on the subject he declared 
that when the Eev. Eobert Cromer ‘ held up a stone, he could not 
perceive anything thereby, but . . . that George Dowsing did areyse 
in a glass a little thing of the length of an inch or thereaboiU, but 
whether it was a spirit or a shadow he cannot tell, but . . . George 
said it was a spirit" 

The astonishing feature in this business is the prominent part 
which was taken in it by the parish priests. It is clear that among 
people of some culture there was a very widespread belief in the powers 
of magic, or whatever we may choose to call it, and that the bl!lck*art . 
was prjictised systematically and on a large scale. 

In the first volume of the Norfolk Archaeology there is a most 
curious and minute account of the doings of a certain worthy named 
William Stapleton, who had been a monk at the great abbey of St. 
BeneCs Hulme in Norfolk, had misconducted himself, and, having 
been punished for his sins, had in consequence run away from 
monastery and set up as a practiser of magic. The rascal was a 
stupid bungler, but in the course of his career he was brought into 
relations with all sorts of people, among others with Cardinal Wolsey 
and Sir Thomas More. His chief confederates, however, were half- 
a-dozen parish priests in Norfolk, who had awful dealings with 
familiar spirits, spirits that came at call and knew their names. 
The most notable of these fiends were Oberion and Inchubus and 
Andrew Malchus — a surly and uncertain demon — and also a singular 
and peculiar being which Stapleton describes as ‘ a Shower * and whom 
they called Anthony Fulcar^ ‘ which said spirit I had after myself,’ 
he assures us. All these spirits and their priestly confederates were 
engaged in hilldigging. I regret that I cannot report a single 
success, though it is certain that they were not idle. They were 
intensely serious in their proceedings, and seem to have made very 
little secret of them. No one seems to have thought any the worse 
of them for their converse with the fiends, and only one instance is 
thentiqiied of their being at all interfered with in their hiUrd/igging. 
That instance is, however, a remarkable one. *In the course of their 
rambles they got information that there was a very jfromising 
digging place at Syderstone, a parish not far from Houghton, where 
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at the manor house lived the widow of Sir Terry Robsart, a 
person of some consideration! She was the grandmother of Ainy 
.Eobsart, and it is more than probable that in this manor house Amy 
herself was born. The old lady no sooner heard of the hill diggers 
than she had them all brought before her, examined them strictly, 
and told them plainly she would have no digging in her domain ; 
‘ she forbade us meddling on her said ground, and so we departed 
thence and meddled no further.’ There was at any rate one woman 
of sense who could deal with the cunning men and their ‘ Shower.’ 

But what did all these people mean by talking about hill-digging 
so often ? 

I must defer answering this question for a little longer, until I 
have dealt with one more story of hill-digging which is much more 
complete than any of the preceding, and has, moreover, never yet, as 
far as I know, appeared before the eyes of those who read only what 
is displayed upon a printed i)age. 


On Saturday, being the Feast of St. Clement, in the fifth year of 
King Edward the Fourth — that is, on the 23rd of November, 1465 — 
an inquiry was held at Longstratton, in the county of Norfolk, before 
Edward Clere, Esq., Escheater of the king’s majesty in the county 
aforesaid, and a jury of thirteen persons of some consideradbn in the 
neighbourhood, with a view to examine into the case of John Cans, 
late of Bunwell, and others implicated by common report in the 
finding of certain treasure in the county of Norfolk, and to report 
accordingly. The jury being duly sworn, and having examined wit- 
nesses and received their depositions, did so report, and this is what 
they found. 

John Cans, late of Bunwell, and Robert Hikkes, late of Forncett, 
worsted-weaver, during divers yeafs past, on divers occasions and 
in various places in the same county, had been wont to avail them- 
selves of the arts of magic and darkness and invocations of disem- 
bodied spirits of the damned, and had most wickedly been in the habit 
of making sacrifices and offerings to the same spirits. By means of 
which arts and sacrifices they had incited many persons unknown — 
being his majesty’s subjects — to idolatry and to the practice of hill- 
digging and other disturbances • and unlawful acts in the county 
aforesaid [ad fodwiones montium et ad alias riottas et illicita']* 

Especially, too, they had made assemblies of such persons at night- 
time again and again [saepius'] for the finding of treasures concealed 
in the said hills. Moreover, that the same John Cans and Robert 
Hikkes, hffving assembled to themselves many persons unknown on 
the night of Sunday before the Feast of St. Bartholomew in the 
fifth year of the king aforesaid [18th of August, 1465], they did 
cause to appear before the same disorderly persons, practising the 
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same unlawful arts, a certain accursed disembodied spirit [spiritum 
amaZcTw] at Bunwell aforesaid, and did promise and covenant that 
they would sacrifice, give, and make a burnt offering to the selfsame 
spirit of the [dead] body of a .Christian man, if so be that the afore- 
said spirit there and then would show and make known to the said 
disorderly persons in some place then unknown within the county 
aforesaid, so as that a treasure therein lying might come to the 
hands of them. 

Whereupon the said spirit, under promise of the sacrifice to be 
made, did show to them hy the help of a certain crystal a vast treasure 
hidden in a certain hill [m quodam ynonte'] at Forncett, in the 
county aforesaid, called Nonmete Hill. Upon the which discovery 
the same John Cans and Eobert Hikkes and many more unknown 
to the jurors, in return for the aforesaid treasui*e so found and to be 
applied to their own use, did then seize uj^on a certain fowl called 
a cock at Bunwell aforesaid, and there and then in the presence of 
their fixthers and mothers, l)a])tisc the said cock in holy water, and 
gave to the said cock a Chr'stian name, and slew the same cock so < 
named, and did offer it as a whole burnt offering as a Christian car- 
cass to the accursed spirit, according to covenant. Whiclf b(5ng. 
done, the said John Cans and Eobert Ilikkes and the other unknown 
]')ersons assembled at Bunwell aforesaid did proceed to Forncett 
along wfiii the said accursed spirit and did dig in the hill called 
Nonmete Hill and made an entry into the said hill, insomuch that 
there and then they found to the value of more than a hundred shil- 
lings in coined money in the said hill. For all which they shall 
make answer to our lord the king, inasmuch as the said treasure 
they did aiipropriate to their own use and do still retain. 

We have come upon our real magician at last — one who knows 
how to use a crystal, who knows how to summon a spirit from the 
vasty deep and make him appear, who can carry the foul fiend along 
with him, make him tell his secrets, disclose the treasure that had 
been hidden in the bowels of the earth, at any rate in the hills, and, 
to crown all, a magician who can outwit the foul fiend, which is 
grandest of all. 

For it is lAain and evident that the accursed spirit intended to 
have the body of a Christian man handed over to him with all due 
formalities as an equivalent for the filthy lucre which he was to sur- 
render. Some one was to be sacrificed to the powers of darkness, 
whose soul should be the property of the evil one for ever and ever ; and 
John Cans did manage the matter so shrewdly that, instead of a human 
carcass, only a certain fowl commonly called a cock [^uoddam volatile 
\vwatwifn vMum Oallwm\ did duty for the human victim demanded. 

' where did they get the holy water? The Bfverend 
Lairke was rector of Bunwell at this time, having been pre- 
sented to the living some twenty years before by William Grey of 
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Merton, ancestor of Lord Walsmgham, Did tfie rector connive at 
the proceedings ? Did he provide the holy water for the occasion ? 
I really afraid he did; for the craze of hunting for treasure had 
been enderaic in that neighbourhood for several years past; and fif- 
teen years before this time another worthy, named John Yongeman, 
with other hill diggers, htkd dug up a hidden treasure said to be worth 
one hundred pounds at Carleton Bode, which is a parish contigu- 
ous to Bunwell ; and if the parish priests were delirious with hanker- 
ings after crystals and familiar spirits in 1520, they certainly were 
not less so seventy years before that time. 

There remains little more than to speak of the hills. 

In East Anglia it is to be noted tliat we are not rich in sepulchral 
harmivs, 1 do not mean that we have not some instances of these 
prehistoric structures, but that we have nothing to be compared to 
the numbers which remain in Wiltshire or the Yorkshire Wolds. 
AA'e have .them, but they are not very common. They were, of 
course, the burial-places of great chieftains who may or may not 
havp provided for their sepulchres before they died, just as we know 
* the Pharaohs built their own pyramids and Afr. Browning’s bishop 
made his preparations for his tomb in St. Praxed’s Church. Were 
those sej)ulchral niounds on Salisbury Plain our British survivals of 
the earlier Egyptian pyramids ? Or were they even earlier struc- 
tures ? — and did those great men of Egypt learn the trick of heaping 
rn^cli earth over their dead of our primjeval British forebears, learn 
and perfect the art as the ages rolled ? 1 would not be too sure if I 

were you. Air. Dryasdust. One of the greatest of English ethnologists 
was bold enough years ago to express a doubt whether the migration 
of the Aryan race had certainly moved from east to west, and ven- 
ture^ to suggest that it might be proved hereafter that it was other- 
Be it as it may, though our sepulchral barrows do not swarm 
in Norfolk as they do elsewhere, w’e have a fine sprinkling of them. 
It is unquestionable that when some great man w'as buried in his 
earthen tumulus, his arms, his golden torque, his brooches and what 
not, were, as a rule, buried with him. In some cases these would con- 
stitute a really valuable find. For ages these buried great men 
were protected from disturbance by the superstitious awe that 
haunted the resting-places of the dead. For generations they were 
left alone. Tradition well-nigh perished with regard to them. 
But there came a day when a vague curiosity which makes diggers 
of us all and 

^ the lust of gain in the spirit of Cain 

began j:o work, and some one said, ‘ Let us search and see what lies 
there iiw yonder earthy pyramid ! ’ Then they made a hole into the 
mysterious barrow that none had meddled with for a millennium^ 
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and lo ! there was something to pay them for the toil. It is easy ta 
see that no sooner had a single success crowned the search of an 
excavationist than a mania would speedily spread. That it di^ spread 
we have proof positive, for I do not remember a single instance of a 
sepulchral mound in Norfolk having been opened in the memory of 
man whiclb did not afford unmistakable proof of having been entered 
and disturbed at some previous time. Our Norfolk barrows have all 
been explored and rifled. The hill diggers of the fifteenth century 
did their work most effectually : they left nothing for that rabid 
band of monomaniacs of our own time who with sacrilegious, 
hands have been burrowing into dead men's graves elsewhere, 
and, in defiance of the curse fulminated upon such as disTturb a 
great man’s bones, are prouder of nothing so much as of having un- 
earthed a hero’s vertebra^ his skull, his eye-teeth, or the boss of his 
once massive shield. No dread of the foul fiend with these gentle- 
men, and no taste for familiarities with Oberioii and Andreiir 
Malchus ! 

With regard to this pirticular liill at Forncett, when first the 
case of John Cans became known to me, an unexpected difBculty 
presented itself. The country hereabouts, if not flat as a board, h at 
any rate almost as flat as the palm of your hand, and the little stream 
called the Tase goes crawling in tortuous fashion through the only 
depre'ssi<iff» that there is in the general level of the landscape, and 
nothing like a hilly or even a mound or tumulus, could be discovered,, 
though a careful survey of the parish and neighbourhood was made. 
Had anyone heard of Nonmete Hill ? No. ‘ Never heerd tell of lio 
such place ! ’ We were baffled, till by good luck the oldest inhabitant, 
as usual, came to our rescue. It was James Balls — aged now nearly 
ninety-three years, parish clerk at F orncett St. Peter, who last Sunday,, 
November 28, 1886, took his place at his desk as usual and gave out 
the responses in a full sonorous voice, as he has done every Sunday for 
more than forty years — who found for us the clue. ‘ Nonmete Hill ? 
No, he had never heard the name. Mound ? No. ‘ A hill that folks 
had dug into one day and found something there? ’ suggested some 
wise one. ‘ Oh ! lawk ! ah ! You must mean Old Groggraras I ’ We 
had got it at last. The fifteenth-century name had long since passed 
away, and had been superseded by the name of the familiar spirit 
conjured up by John Cans four hundred years ago. 

But where was ‘ Old Groggrams ’ ? From the recesses of James 
Balls’ memory there rose up straightway clear and distinct the 
scenes and incidents of his childhood and boyhood, and then he 
told us in picturesque language, not without a certain lively dramatic 
power, ho# when he was a boy there stood on the edge of •what were 
then fixe unenclosed, open fields, in a somewhat conspicuous position, 
likud where four ways met, a slight artificial mound of eartjx where 
the tads were wont to assemble and practise horseplay. They used 
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to slide down the sides of Old OroggraTm when the time was favour- 
able, and our informant had taken part in such glissades now and 
then, though he was only a little un. Then came the enclosure of 
*the parish ; this was in 1809. (I wonder if in the Act of Parliament 
there is any mention of Old Groggrams ?) James Balls was then a 
lad of sixteen, and he remembers ‘the piece of work tiiere was.’ 
Old Groggrams appears to have been a source of disagreement, and 
it was finally determined that the mound of earth should be levelled 
and carted away for the benefit of the parish. Balls’ father had 
some patches of land ‘ near by,’ and he actually employed his horse 
and cart to carry oil' sundry loads of the mound and spread it on his 
own little field. 

Earth to earth ! This was the end of Old Groggrams. 

liut was this mound one of the many sepulchral tumuli of which 
we have already heard ? And did John Cans really find a treasure 
there, value five pounds and more in coined money ? I think 
not. For the buried money, which appears to have been made up 
of silver pennies for tlie most part [centum solidos et ultra in 
denariis numeraiis']^ I can hardly doubt but that it was deposited 
thcjire by Mr. Cans himself, or his confedei'ate, in preparation for the 
great unearthing that came in due course ; but that anything else 
was ever hidden away in Nonmete Hill, even a hero’s skeleton, I 
should find it very hard to believe. ' 

What, then, was the artificial eminence, which undoubtedly did 
exist from very ancient times, and was only removed in the memory 
of*d man still living ? I believe it was the place of assembly for the 
old open-air hundred court of the Hundred of Bepwade, for which 
the parishes of Fomcett St. Peter and Forncett St. Mary constitute a 
geographical area most convenient because most central, and of these 
parishes this very si)ot where the old mound stood when our friend 
James Balls was a boy is almost exactly the centre ox omphalos. On 
the subject of these open-air courts I will not i>resume to speak. One 
man in England has made that subject his own,® and at the feet of 
such a teacher I sit humbly as an inquirer and learner. But I am 
strongly inclined to believe that a few years of research will discover 
for us the site and the remains of many another ancient meeting- 
place of those assemblies. I believe that if Mr. Gomme, or some 
expert whose eye he may have trained to see what others are 
blind to, would pay a visit to the little parish of Runton, in the 
neighbourhood of Cromer, he would pronounce that curious circular 
protuberance on the hillside, which is called in the ordnance map 
‘ The Moat,’ to be another instance ; nor should I be surprised if even 
the tumulus contiguous to the churchyard of Hunstanton should turn 
out to be not a burial-place at all, but the site of another ancient 

• See Primitive Folh Moots or Open-Air AssemVlies in Jiritainy by George 
Lawrence Gomme* F.S.A. London : Sampson l-iow. 1880. 
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open-air assembly. In such ‘ hills ’ all the diggers that ever dealt 
with familiar spirits since the world, began would never find more 
than they themselves thought fit to conceal. Furthermore, if other 
experts — experts in linguistics — should further suggest that the very* 
name None-me^e-hill may indicate, even by the help of etymology, 
comparative philology, umlaut^ vowel scales, dynamic change and 
all the rest of it, that there was once a time when Old Groggrams 
was actually called the Moat I can have no possible objection, 

but, as we say here in the east, ‘ That I must lave ! ’ 

But what has all this chatter about open-air courts and the like 
got to do W’ith magic and magicians ? To that only too severe* ques- 
tion I can but answer that I never did, never do, and never will 
promise in handling a subject in the Nineteenth Century not to 
di-gress. If, however, my readers are not satisfied, I must refer 
them again to the experts of the Psychological Society and other in- 
quirers into the regions of Transcendentalism. I commend to them 
a study of ‘ Mr. Sludge, th^ Medium,’ and of another large literature 
which may be purchased without much difficulty — a literature which 
will make it clear and plain and evident that John Cans and Thomas 
Stapleton and their fellows have not passed away without leaving 
competent successors behind them, and that Oberion and Inchubus 
and Anthiony I'ulcar, being spirits, are not dead, but are as ready as 
ever they were to come at call, if only you can find the crystal^ 
or it may be even the plancheite. 

Only one caution would I venture to offer to all who are inclinechto 
practise the black art in our days : Let them remember that a malig- 
nant spirit is not likely to be outwitted twice on the same lines, and 
that if, having been duly summoned, and duly put in an appearance, 
he should once again make his bargain for a Christian corpse, the adept 
in necromancy.must beware how he tries to circumvent him a second 
time, even by the help of the baptismal font and holy water, with 
so poor a substitute as ^ a certain fowl called a cock.’ Terrible, I 
ween, might be the raging wrath of Old Groggrams. Who shall 
imagine what he might do in an outburst of malignant vengeance 
and pent-up rage ? He might turn again and rend you ! 


Augustus jEssorr. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL SELECTION. 

Several months ago I read a before the Linn.Tan Society 

which was intended to convey ^ an additional suggestion on the 
origin of species.’ The hypothesis which was there sketched in out- 
line I called Physiological Selection, and stated that my object in 
publishing it was merely that of inducing other naturalists to co- 
operate with me in what could not but prove a highly arduous work 
of verification. The effect of this paper, however, has been to arouse 
a storm of criticism, in which the critics appear to have overlooked 
the fact that my idea was put forw'ord only as a ^ suggestion,’ or 
provisional hypothesis ; ’ and, therefore, that in treating it as a fully 
elaborated theory they were investing it with a dignity which it did 
not deserve. Nevertheless, as the result of reading these criticisms 
has been to make me think more highly than ever of the proba- 
bility of the suggestion, and as they appear to be now exhausted, the 
time has come when it seems desirable that I should furnish a 
general answer. For if the criticisms are allow^ed to pass without 
notice from me, the impression may go abroad that the suggestion 
has been tried and found wanting : naturalists, therefore, may not 
care to undertake the labour of testing an hypothesis which they 
understand to have been shown antecedently improbable ; and thus 
the only purpose which I had in puUlishing the hypothesis at this 
juncture may be frustrated. But by now furnishing a general answer 
to all the criticisms, I hope to show that, whether or not the hyj) 0 - 
thesis is true, at any rate it certainly has been in no way weakened 
by the sundry assaults to which it has been exposed. 

The hypothesis of Physiological Selection^ sets out with an 
attempted proof of the inadequacy of the theory of natural selection, 
considered as a theory of the origin of species. This proof is drawn 
from three distinct heads of evidence : — (1) the inutility to species 
of a large proportional number of their specific characters ; (2) the 
general fact of sterility between allied species, which admittedly 
cannot be explained by natural selection, and therefore has hitherto 

' Since the publication of my paper my attention has been drawn to a passage in 
Mr. Belt’s Nicaragiui, p. 207, where the hypothesis is foreshadowed; and also to a 
letter in vol. xxxi. p. 4, by Mr. Catchpool, where its leading prin<^ples are 

clearly stated. 
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never been explained; (3) the 8wamj)ing influence, upon even useful 
variations, of free intercrossing with the parent form. On account 
of these three cardinal difnculties against the theory of natural sele<;- 
tion, considered as a theory of the origin of species, I have ventured 
to aflSrm.that this theory has been misnamed. It is not in strictness- 
a theory of the origin of species : it is a theory of the cumulative 
development of adaptations. These two things are plainly very far 
from being the same. On the one hand, a targe proportional number 
of specific characters — including the most general characteristic of 
mutual sterility — present no utility that can be assigned ; while, on 
the other hand, the immense nwbjority of characters which are of 
evident utility are the common property of numerous specie*. My 
statement, therefore, is that natural selection can only be properly 
regarded as a theory of the origin of species in so far as species differ 
from one another in regard to utilitarian structures, while at the 
same time failing to do so in respect of their reproductive functions. 
Moreover, even in such cases natural selection is only a theory of the 
origin of species as it were inc^*dentally. The office of natural selec- 
tion, as a principle in Nature, is in all cases that of evolving adapta- 
tions^ whether these happen to be distinctive of species, or of^geflera^ 
families, orders, &c. ; and if in some cases the result of performing 
this office is that of raising a variety into a species, such a result is 
merely ’collateral, or in a sense accidental. Jjastly, my statement 
goes on to show that by thus placing the theory of natural selection 
on its true logical footing, we are establishing it in a position of 
greater security tlian it ever occupied before ; seeing that we tfius 
release it from the three great difficulties above named — difficulties 
with which it has been hitherto illegitimately entangled, on account 
of its having been so generally regarded as exclusively a theory of 
the origin of species. 

All this, however, is only by way of preamble to the hyi^otheJis of 
physiological selection ; and my object in the preamble was to show 
that there is a real need for some such theory of the origin of species 
as that which is afterwards rendered. The following is an outline 
sketch of this theory. 

According to the Darwinian theory, it is for the most part only 
those variations which happen to have been useful that have been 
preserved : yet, even as thus limited, the principle of variability is 
held able to furnish sufficient material out of which to construct the 
whole adaptive morphology of nature. How immense, therefore, 
must be the number of unuseful variations ! Yet these are all, for 
the most part, still-born, or allowed to die out immediately by inter- 
crossing,^Should such intercrossing be prevented, however, there 
is no reason why unuseful variations should not be perpetuated by 
heredity quite as well as useful ones when under the nursing in- 
fluence of natural selection — as, indeed, we see to be the case in our 
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domesticated productions. Consequently, if from any reason a section 
of a species is prevented from intercrossing with the rest of its 
species, new varieties of a trivial or unuseful kind might be^ expected 
to arise within that section. And this is just what we find." Oceanic 
islands, for example, are well known to be extraordinarily rich in 
peculiar species ; and this can best be explained by considering that 
a complete separation of the fauna and flora on such an island per- 
mits them to develop varietal histories of their own, without inter- 
ference by intercrossing with their originally parent forms. We see 
the same principle exemplified by the influence of geographical 
barriers of any kind, and also by the consequences of migration. 
Therefore, given an absence of overwhelming intercrossing, and the 
principle of what I term independent variability may be trusted to 
evoke new species, without the aid of natural selection. 

Were it not for the very general occurrence of some degree of 
sterility between even closely allied species, and were it not also for 
the fact that closely allied species are not always — or even generally 
— separated from one another by geographical barriers, we might 
reasonably attribute all cases of species-formation by independent 
yariftbiltty to the prevention of intercrossing by geographical barriers or 
by migration. But it is evident that these two facts can no more be 
explained by the influence of geographical barriers, or by migration, 
than they can be by the influence of natural selection. • 

Now, of all parts of those variable objects which we call organisms, 
the most variable is the reproductive system ; and the variations 
may be either in the direction of increased or of diminished fertility. 
Consequently, variations in the way of greater or less slerility fre- 
quently take place both in plants and animals ; and probably, if we 
had adequate means of observing this point, we sliould find that 
there is no one variation more common. But, of course, whenever 
it arises — whether as a result of changed conditions of life, or, as we 
say, spontaneously — it immediately becomes extinguished, seeing 
that the individuals which it affects are less able (if able at all) to 
propagate the variation. If, however, the variation should be such 
that, while showing some degree of sterility with the parent form, it 
continues to be as fertile as before within the limits of the varietal 
form, it would neither be swamped by intercrossing nor die out on 
account of sterility. 

For example, suppose the variation in the reproductive system 
is such that the season of flowering or of pairing becomes either 
advanced or retarded. Whether this variation be ‘ spontaneous,’ or 
due to change of food, climate, habitat, &c., does not signify. The 
only point we need attend to is that some individuals, living on the 
same geographical area as the rest of their species, have demonstrably 
varied in? their reproductive systems, so that they are perfectly fertile 
im,teT sc, while absolutely sterile with the rest of their species. By 
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inheritance there would thus arise a variety living on the same geo- 
graphical area as its parent form, and'yet prevented from intercross- 
ing with that form by a barrier quite as effectual as a thousand miles 
of ocean;* the only difference would be that the barrier, instead of 
being gepgraphical, is physiological. And now, of course, the two 
sections of the ph3^siologicalIy divided species would be able to de- 
velop independent histories of their own without intercrossing ; even 
though they are living together on the same geo^aphical area, their 
physiological isolation would lead to their taking on distinct specific 
characters by independent variation, just as is the case with sections 
of a species when separated from each other by geograjdiical iso- 
lation. * 

To state this suggestion in another form, it enables us to regard 
many, if not most, species as the records of variations in the re- 
productive systems of ancestors. When variations of a non-useful 
kind occur in any of the other systems or parts of organisms, they 
are, as a rule, immediately extinguished by intercrossing. But 
whenever they happen to arib^e in the reproductive system in the 
way here suggested, they must tend to be preserved as new natural 
varieties, or incipient species. At first the difference would f)n\f be. 
in respect of the reproductive systems ; but eventually, on account 
of independent variation, other differences would supervene, and thc^ 
new vartety would take rank as a true species. 

The principle thus briefly sketched in some respects resembles, 
and in other respects differs from, the principle of natural selection, 
or survival of the fittest. For the sake of convenience, therefore, 
and in order to preserve analogies with already existing terms, I 
have called this principle Physiological Selection, or Segregation of 
the Fit. 

Let it be noted that we are not concerned either with the causes 
or the degrees of the j)articu!ar kind of variation on which *this 
princii>le depends. Not with the causes, because in this respect tlio 
theory of physiological selection is in just the same position as 
that of natural scilection ; it is enough for both that the needful 
variations are provided, without its being incumbent on either to 
C'xplain the causes which in all cases underlie them. Neither are 
we concerned with the degrees of sterility which the variation 
in question may in any particular case supply. For whether the 
degree of sterility with the parent form be originally great or small, 
the result of it will be in the long run the same ; the only differ- 
ence will be that in the latter case a greater number of generations 
would be required in order to separate the varietal from the parent 

The object of this paper being that of furnishing a general answer 
to k!iritieism^ on the hypothesis of physiological selection, I^will not 
occupy spice by detailing evidence of that hypothesis, further than 
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is needful for the object just mentioned.^ This evidence abundantly 
proves that the particular kind of variation which the theory of physio- 
Jogical selection requires does take place, (a) in individuals, {b) in 
races, and (c) in species. Next, the evidence goes on to show that the 
facts of organic natm'e are such as they ought to be, supposing it 
true that this variation has played any considerable part in the 
differentiation of specific types. In particular, it is shown that the 
general aHSOciation between the one primary, or relatively constant, 
specific distinction (mutual sterility) and the innumerable second- 
ary, or relatively variable, distinctions (slight morphological changes 
which may affect any parts of any organisms) of itself indicates 
that tfie former has been the original condition to the occurrence of 
the latter in all cases where free intercrossing has not been other- 
wise prevented. For even in cases where the secondary distinctions 
may bo supposed to have induced the primary — or where morpho- 
logical changes taking place in other 2>arts of an organic type have 
exercised a reflex influence on the reproductive system, such that 
the changed organism is no longer fertile with its unchanged parent 
form — even in such cases the theory of physiological selection is 
. availalflle to explain the association in question. For even in these 
cases, notwithstanding that the secondary changes are historically 
the prior changes, they still depend for their preservation on the 
principles of physiological selection. In other words, these jfrinciples 
have, in all such cases, selected the particular kinds of secondary dis- 
tinction which have proved themselves capable of so reacting on the 
reproductive system as to bring about the primary distinction, and 
thus to protect themselves against the destructive power of free 
intercrossing. 

I have now said enough to convey a fairly adequate idea of what 
tlie theory of i^hysiological selection *is, or enough, at all events, to 
render intelligible the following criticisms, which it is now my object 
to dispose of. 

First, as to the name which I have given the theory, several 
critics have complained that it ought to have been called ^ physio- 
logical isolation.’ This is a point of no real importance, and I 
readily concede that in some respects physiological isolation would 
be a better name than physiological selection. The reasons which 
inclined me to adopt the latter in preference to the former will be 
gathered from what has just been said. If the theory is sound at all, 
a process of true survival takes place, in some cases of the primary, 
in other cases of those secondary specific characters which are capable 
of inducing the primary; and in either event it is only certain 

® The #videnco, so far as yot published, may be read by anyone who oarcs to 
purchase the original paper, which can be obtained from the Linnican .Society in a 
separate form. 
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changes of character, or particular variations, which are selected to 
survive as new species. Moreover, thfe term physiological selection 
does not exclude the term physiological isolation, any more Mian tha 
term natural selection excludes the term survival of the fittest. 

Coming now to criticism of a substantial kind, for the sake of 
brevity I will not recapitulate answers already given in Nature^ and 
in cases where diffe?rent critics have urged the same objections I will 
consider the latter as they are presented most fully. Moreover, I 
will not occupy space by considering criticisms of a puerile character 
— such as one that appeared in the Atlienceum, By means of these 
limitations I can afford to avoid mentioning any of my critics save 
two, and yet not avoid meeting any of the criticisms whict have 
hitherto remained unanswered. 

Inutiiiiy of Specific Gharaciers, — Mr. A. 11. Wallace is highly 
indignant with the portion of my paper which deals with this subject. 
Both in the Foh^tovightly Review and in Nature he represents my 
views upon it as those of a heretic; and a single passage will 
serve to show the vigour of his scourging. 

Mr. Ttomanes makes a great deal of the alleged inutility of specific cliaract3r8, 
and founds upon it his extraordinary statement that, during his whole life, Darwin 
was mistaken in supposing his theory to be a theory of the oiigin of species, and 
that all Darwinians who have believed it to be so have blindly fallen into the same 
error. I ifllego, on the contrary, that there is no proof worthy of the name that 
specific characters are usually useless, and I adduce a considerable series of facts 
tending to prove their general utility". 

f* 

Here we have a question of very much wider importance than 
that as to the truth of my theory. Indeed, this question only 
touches that theory in the same way as it touches the doctrine of 
the differentiation of species under geographical isolation. More- 
over, the theory might be equally true whether or not specific 
characters are likewise universally adaptive characters ; for it would 
still be available to explain the general fact of specific sterility, which 
the theory of natural selection is confessedly unable to explain. But, 
on account of the wider interest attaching to the question thus 
raised, I will consider at some length what appears to me an 
astonishing expression of opinion on the part of Mr. Wallace. 

It has already been observed that, according to my argument, the 
theory of natural selection is a theory of the accumulative develop- 
ment of adaptations (whether these happen to be distinctive of 
species, genera, families, or higher taxonomic divisions), and therefore 
that it is only a theory of the origin of species as it were incidentally, 
or so far as species differ from one another in regard to adaptive 
structures, and fail to do so in respect of reproductive* functions. 
(For the^ake of argument/— but for this sake alone— X will here 
xieglect the latter point.) This is what my critic calls arf ‘ extra- 
ordinary statement,’ and one which represents Mr. Darwin as having 
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been ‘ during his whole life mistaken in supposing his theory to be 
a theory of the origin of spfecies.’ Mr. Wallace, then, does not 
Recognise this distinction ; he regards the origin of species as indis- 
tinguishable from the origin of adaptations, or in other words, that 
species always and only differ from one another in respect of structures 
that are of adaptive meaning. For the sake of brevity I will call 
this the doctrine of utility as universal — a doctrine which is thus set 
forth at the end of his long disquisition on the subject in the Fort- 
nightly Review. 

I believe, therefore, that the alleged inutility of specific characters claimed by 
Mr. Romanes as one of the foundations of his new theory, has no other foundation 
tiian our extreme ignorance, in the great majority of cases, of the habits and life- 
histories of the several allied species, the use of whose minute but often numerous 
differential characters we are therefore unable to comprehend. 

Well, in the first place, this doctrine of utility as universal was 
certainly not countenanced by Mr. Darwin, as a single quotation will 
be sufficient to show : — 

I now admit, after reading the essay by Niigoli on plants, and the remarks 
recently made by various authors with respect .to animalsjj more especially those 
-recently made by Professor Broca, that in the earlier editions of my * Origin of 
Species ’ I perhaps attributed too much to the action of natural selection, or the 
survival of the fittest, I have altered the fifth edition of the ^ Origin * so as to 
confine my remarks ta adaptive changes of structure ; but I am convincodf frdin the 
light gained during even the last few years, that very many structures which now 
appear to us useless, will hereafter he proved to he useful, and will, therefore, 
<.*onie under the range of natural selection. Nevertheless, I did not formerly 
consider sufficiently the existence of structures, which, so far as we can at present 
judge, are neither beneficial nor injurious ; and this 1 believe to be one of the 
greatest oversights as yet detected in my work.® 

The words which I have printed in italics serve to show that the 
matured judgment of Mr. Darwin clearly recognised the distinction 
between the origin of species and the* origin of adaptations — a dis- 
tinction, indeed, which necessarily follows from his repudiation of the 
doctrine of utility as universal. Therefore in this matter I claim to 
be on the side of Mr, Darwin, and certainly have nowhere made tlie 
‘ extraordinary statement ’ that he was all his life mistaken as to the 
bearings of his own theory. With him I believe that an incalculable 
number of specific characters are of an adaptive kind, and that many 
more which now appear to us useless will hereafter be proved to be 
useful. But with him also I believe that a large proportional number 

■ Descent of Man, p. 61. The passage goes on to explain how he was led to tlie 
‘ tacit assumption that every detail of structure, excepting rudiments, was of some 
special, though unrecognised service,* and concludes by remarking that ‘ anyone with 
this assumptidh in his mind would naturally extend too far the action of natural 
selection.* For other passages to the same effect, see Origin of Species, 6th edit, 
pp. 171, 17^ 421. He is careful to afiirm and to re-affirm that in the earlier editions 
he had * underrated the frequency and importance of modifications due to spon- 
taneous variability,* by which he means useless characters. 

VoL. XXL— No. 119. F 
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of such characters actually are destitute of utility, having been due, 
as he says, to ‘fluctuating variations,* which sooner or later became 
constant through the nature of the organism and of surrounding 
conditions, as well as through the intercrossing of distinct individuals ; 
but not through natural selection.' 

A.nd not only have I on my side the assuredly competent — not 
to say magnificently candid — judgment of Mr, Darwin : I have on 
my side the judgment of the whole body of evolutionists without 
any exception, so far as I know, save that of Mr. Wallace himself. 
But, to give only one example, another of my critics, whose opinion 
upon this point must be regarded as one of the best that can be 
taken, remarks ; — * 

Another difficulty is .staie l to 1 m^ * tluit the foaturea which serve to distinjruisli 
allied species uro freq^uently, il* not usually, of a kind with which, natural solectioii 
can have had nothing whatever to do.’ I fully admit the truth of the st atement ; 
and I presume that few iiaturalists would be prepared to deny that ‘ distinctions 
of specific value frequently have reference to structures which are without any 
utilitarian significance.’ “* 

So that ‘ the alleged inutility of [many] specific characters claimed 
by Mr. Romanes as omi of the foundations of his new theoryc/ ic an 
inutility which I am not alone either in alleging or in claiming. 
Nevertheless, seeing that, quite apart from the theory of physiological 
solecfiofl, there is here a difference of no small intt^rest between the 
views of Mr, Wallace and those of evolutionists in general, I will 
briefly consider the arguments wdnch he sets forth in favour of his 
own opinion. • 

Observe, in the first place, he himself affirms in the passage above 
quoted, that, as regards structure's of only specific value, it is ‘ m 
the great Darjorifg of cases* that no utility can be suggested; but 
he argues that this is so only because of ‘ our extreme ignorance ’ of 
tlie life-bistories and habits of the species presenting them. 'Now 
this, as shown in my paper, is the tj*iie ‘ argument from ignoranfce.’ 
Yet Mr. Wallace borrows tlie phrase, and says it is I who have em- 
])loyed the argument from ignorance when I point, to all the multi- 
tude of apparently useless structures and ask. What arc their uses ? 
Well, let your readers judge between us. 

If it has been pvevioasly assumed that all changes of specific 
type have probably been due to natural selection, then, indeed, my 
critic might properly affirm that my ‘ argument from ignorance is a 
very bad one ; ’ for I should then be arguing from ignorance of utility 
presumably present. But seeing that the very question in dispute 
i3 as to the truth of this assumption, I must deny having employed 
any argument from ignorance at all. My contention that ‘ in a 
large proportional number of cases’ (I do not go so far as to say ‘ in 
the great majority of cases ’) there is no utility of which to he 

♦ Ph^sidoffioal Selection, by Henry Scebohm. (11. H. Porter,’ 6 Tentcrden Street.) 
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ignorant. Clearly, therefore, ^it is Mr. Wallace who employs the 
argument from ignorance when, as a deduction from his theory of 
maturarselection applied in all cases, he affirms that any character 
apparently useless must nevertheless *be useful, and that the only 
reason why it appears useless is because of ^ our extreme ignorance ’ 
of its utility. 

Furthermore, this kind of argument amounts to nothing better 
than reasoning in a circle. For the evidence that we have of natural 
selection as an active principle in Nature is furnished by the observed 
utility of innumerable structures ; therefore, unless we reason in a 
circle, jt is not comjietent to argue that all apparently useless struc- 
tures are due to natural selection acting through some kind of utility 
which we are unable to perceive. The case, no doubt, would be 
different if the great majority of specific distinctions were of any 
assignable use. But it is too large a demand upon our faith in 
natural selection to appeal to the argument from ignorance, when the 
facts require that this appeal should be made over so large a propor- 
tional number of instances. 

yo ^his Mr. Wallace rejoins with a long enumeration of instances 
*'per contra — ]>articularly such as serve to illustrate the now familiar 
])rinciplcs of protective colouring, adaptations of flowers to fertilisation 
by insects, &c. But in all these pages he is merely beating^th^ air, 
without in any w^ay touching me. 1 have never disputed the truth 
of any one of these principles, and no one can entertain a greater 
apjtt'eciation of tin* success with which they have been so largely 
established by the celebrated labours of my critic. He appears, how- 
ever, to have forgotten that the only question between us is concern- 
ing the justification of his assumption of utility as universal. The 
burden of proof lies with him to justify his assumption ; and this he 
cannot do by a mere ai:)peal to the aigument from ignorance, or by 
sailing — I have shown you the use of some specific characters, there- 
fore you must believe in a use for all specific characters, no matter 
how far you may have to stretch your powers of credence. As a 
matter of logic we might as well argue that because a great many 
deaths can be proved to be caused by railway accidents, therefore 
death cannot take place in any other way ; and hence that, in all 
cases of death from unknown causes, the agency of railway accidents 
must be invoked, because to question this would be to make a bad 
use of the argument from ignorance. Doubtless other causes of 
death besides railway accidents are known ; but so likewise are 
known other causes of specific change besides natural selection, sucli 
as sexual selection, use and disuse, correlated variation, &c. And if 
it be true that we know more about the causes of death than we do 
about the^causes of specific change, this only tells against the attribu- 
tion of all those changes whose causes we do not know to one of the 
causes which we do know. 
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Again, there is positive evidence to show that the slight changes 
of form and colour which chiefly serve to distinguish allied species 
are often due to what Mr. Darwin calls ‘ the direct action of External* 
conditions/ such as changes of food, climate, &c., as well as to mere 
independdht variation on isolated areas, and in some of our domesti- 
cated • productions, &c. ; and in none of these cases do the specific 
changes which result present a meaning of any kind.® 

On the whole, then, I submit that Mr. Wallace’s criticism thus 
far is a failure. It is not to be expected that evolutionists will follow 
the circular reasoning from utility to natural selection in some cases, 
and back again from natural selection to utility in all other cas^s. Be 
it observed, this great assumption of natural selection as the sole 
cause of specific differentiation — and, therefore, of utility as universal 
— is in no way necessary to the theory of natural selection ; it is 
merely a gratuitous dogma attached to that theory, serving but 
to encumber its evidence, and so to cast discredit on the whole. For 
it is everywhere refuted by facts, w'as expressly rejected by the 
matured judgment of Mr. Darwin, and as now reconstructed by Mr. 
Wallace stands like the feet of clay in a figure of iron. ^ 

Sterility between Species, — Under this head Mr. Wallace’s criticism 
amounts to nothing more than a vague suggestion to the effect that all 
othervnajjiuralists may have hitherto exaggerated the^generality of some 
degree of sterility between species. But as he allows that it is ‘ a 

“ For instance, Mr. Wallace lays special stress on colour, ari^uinj^ that no inattor 
how small the diflercnce of colour may bo between two allied species, the difference 
mtiEt be attributed to natural selection, even though we may be quite unable to 
.suggest in what way so small a difference can be of any conceivable use. But we 
know for a fact that even in a single gcncrtition very great changes of colour may be 
produced by the direct action of changed conditions of life. For example, Mr. 
Seehohm tells us, in his paper on Physiological Selection, that ‘ if a canary be fed 
exclusively on cayenne pepper it becomes scarlet ; if a bullfinch be fed exclusively 
on hemp seed it becomes black.* An(>tbat any such meaningless changes of dblour 
— induced by changes in the conditions of life — are often cumulative in successive 
generations, a single quotation from Darwin will be enough to show. ‘ Dr. Buchanan 
states that he has seen turkeys raised from the eggs of wild species lose their metallic 
tints and become spotted in the third generation. Mr, Yarroll many years ago 
informed me that the wild ducks bred in SI*. James's Park lost their true idumage 
after a few generations. An excellent observer (Mr. Hewitt) . . . found that ho 
could not breed wild ducks true for more than five or six generations, as they proved 
so much less beautiful. The white collar round the neck of the mallard became 
broader and more irrt^gular, and white feathers appeared in the ducklings* wings, 
&c.* Mr. Darwin also remarks, ‘each of the endless variations which we see in the 
plumage of our fowls must liavc had some efficient cause ; and if the same cause 
were to act uniformly during a long series of generations on many individuals, all 
probably would bo modified in the same manner.* The obvious truth of this remark 
seizes to dispose of Mr. Wallace’s argument in the Fortnightly, that ‘ the general 
OO^tancy of colpuration we observe in each wild species ’ of itself furbishes sufficient 
proof tha|^be colouration must be ‘a useful character.’ Moreover, when using this 
ArgTjment Mr. Wallace forgets that uniformity of colouration (whether useful or 
ui&iisefdl) is preserved in wild species by free intercrossing. Where this is prevented 
—as by isedation or migration-*— variations of colour very frequently do take place, 
Just as in the then analogous case of our domesticated etraias. 
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widespread phenomenon,’ and gives no reasons for differing from Mr. 
Darwin’s careful estimate of its frequency, he does not really furnish 
me with any material to discuss. In seeking to establish by a priori 
considerations what the facts ought tp be in order to suit his own 
philosophy of natural selection as ubiquitous, Mr. Wallace is as 
singular in his opinion on the subject of sterility as we have 
already seen that he is — and for the same reason — on the subject of 
utility. 

Swamping E feels of Intercrossing. — Concerning this part of my 
argument, Mr. Scebohm writes : — 

This is unqiieslloiiahly a very f?rave difficulty, to my mind an absolutely fatal 
one to the theory of accidental variation. ... So far as is known, no species has 
^ver been differontialed wiiliout the aid of geographical isolation, though evolution 
may have gone on to an unknown extent. 

By this he moans that, apart from geographical isolation, there 
can be no nuUtiplication of species, but only a transmutation of 
species in linear series — such transmutation being due to some 
general cause acting on all the individuals of a species simultaneously. 
In other words, so overpowering does Mr. Seebohm regard the swamp- 
ing effects of intercrossing with parent forms, that he does not deem 
it possible for natural selection to differentiate a specific type with- 
out the aid of iscjTation. ^ • 

This, of course, is going much further than I have gone ; and 
therefore, as far as my theory is concerned, I have no reason to dis- 
pr^te an opinion which concedes so much more than I require. 
Nevertheless, for the sake of the wider philosophy of evolution in 
general, I may remark that this extreme view touching the swamp- 
ing influence of intercrossing is, in my oi)inion, a mistake. It is 
nearly the same view as was put forward with much elaboration 
by Jloritz Wagner, in 1868.® By means of a large accumulation of 
fiipts — which are certainly of value as showing the importance of 
isolation in the differentiation of species — Wagner thought he had 
proved the impossibility of natural selection producing a transmuta- 
tion of species without the assistance of isolation. Subsequently, 
liowever, Weismann completely exploded this theory by bringing it 
to the test of another class of facts.^ Hilgendorf had published a 
remarkable essay on a series of fossil snails which occur in an ancient 
lake-basin of Steinheim.® This lake-basin is of small size, but extra- 
ordinarily rich in peculiar species of one genus of snail ; and as these 
species occur one above another in successive strata, they conclu- 
sively prove the occurrence of transmutation without isolation. 

And here I may remark that when we look closely into this 

* Die Darwin^selie Theorie, und das Migratimsgesetz der Otganisnius. (Leipzig.) 

^ Vehe^ den Einfluss der Isolirung anf die Artbildiif^f, (Leipzig, 1872.) 

• TIeher Planorbis multiformis im Steinheiiner SUssteasserUalk, (‘ Monatsbericht 
«der Berliner Akademie,' 1866.) 
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the most definite and beautiful record of species-formation hitherto 
brought to light, it appears to furnish the strongest testimony to 
the theory of physiological selection. The facts are these. The 
snail population of this lake remained for a long time uniform or 
unchanged- Then a small percentage of individuals suddenly began 
to vary as regards the form of their shells, and this in two or three 
directions at the same time — each affected individual, however, only 
presenting one of the variations. But after all these variations had 
begun to affect a proportionally larger number of individuals, some 
individuals began to occur in which two or more of the variations 
were blended together — evidently, as Weismann says, by intercross- 
ing of the varieties so blended. Later still, both the separate varia- 
tions and their blended progeny became more and more numerous, and 
eventually a single blended type, comprising in itself all the initial 
varieties, supjilanted the 2 >arent form. Then another long period 
of stability ensued, until another eruption of new variations took 
place, and these variations, after having affected a greater and 
greater number of individuals, eventually blended together by inter- 
crossing, and supplanted their jiarent form. So the process went on 
— comparatively short j)eriods of variation alternating with ccmjAira-, 
lively long periods of stability — the variations, moreover, always 
occurring suddenly in crops, then multijdying, blending together, 
and in their finally blended type eventually supplaifting their parent 
form. 

Now, the remarkable fact here is that each time when tlio 
variations arose, they only intercrossed between themselves ; tliey 
did not intercross with their ];)arent form; for, if they had, nol. 
only could they never have survived (having been at first so few in 
number, and there having been no geograjphical barriers in the small 
lake), but we should liave found evidence of the fact in the half-bred 
progeny. Moreover, natural selection can have had nothing to do With 
the i)rocess, because not only are the variations in the form of the 
shells of no imaginable use in themselves ; but it would be simi)ly jyre- 
jjosterous to suppose that at each of these ‘ variation-periods ’ several 
different variations should always have occurred simultaneously^ all 
of which were of some hidden use, although no one of them ever 
occurred during any of llie prolonged periods of stability. How^ 
then, are we to explain the fact that the individuals composing each 
croj) of varieties, while able to breed amongst themselves, never 
crossed with their parent form ? These varieties, each time that 
they arose, are found closely commingled with their parent form, and 
would certainly have been reabsorbed into it had intercrossing in that 
dkootion beeu possible. I conclude, therefore, that there is only one 
couceivaMe answer to my question. Each crop of varieties must 
haVe been e^uaUy protected from intercrossing with their parent 
form. They must have been the result of a sexual variation occur- 
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ring at first in a few individuals, rendering these individuals sterile 
with their parent form, whilst leaving them fertile amongst them- 
selves. , The progeny of these individuals would then have dispersed 
through the lake, physiologically isolated from the parent popula- 
tion, and especially prone to develop secondary variations ps a direct 
result of the primary or sexual variation.® Thus, as we might 
expect, two or three varieties arose simultaneously (as expressions of 
so many different lines of family descent from the original or sexual 
variety) : these were everywhere prevented from intercrossing with 
their parent form, yet capable of blending whenever they, or their 
ever-increasing progeny, happen to meet. Thus, without going into 
furthef details, we are able by the theory of physiological selection 
to give an expknation of all these facts, which otherwise remain 
inexplicable. 

But to return to my critics. I will next consider Mr. Wallace’s 
objection to my views upon the swamiung effects of intercrossing. 
Here he summarises his whole criticism thus : — 

In support, of his view as to the swamping effects of intercrossing, Mr. Ilomanes 
objects to the assumption of Darwin, * that the same variation occurs simultaneously 
in a*nuAber of individuals,’ adding; ^ Of course, if this assumption were granted, 
there would be an end of the present difficulty ; ’ and his whole argument ou this 
branch of the questiop. rests on the assumption being false. I adduce evidence — 
copious evidence — that the supposed assumption represents a fact, wl^ch^ls now 
one of the best established facts in natural histor 3 \ 

Now, first of all, if this alleged fact is ‘ one of the best established 
facts in natural history,’ my readers must have been somewhat sur- 
prised to find so accomplished a naturalist as Mr. Seebolim displaying 
so sublime an ignorance of its establishment. For we have just seen 
that he goes very much furtlierthaii 1 have gone in his appreciation 
of this difficulty from intercrossing. Therefore in this matter I 
oojupy an intermediate position between my two critics. On the 
one hand it is represented that I am unaware of one of the Ino^st 
^ general ’ and ‘ best established ’ facts in natural history. On the 
other hand, it appears that ‘Mr. Eomanes has done great service in 
calling attention to the swamping effects of free intercrossing ; ’ that, 
especially on this account, ‘ the paper by Mr, Romanes is a very 
valuable contribution to the literature of evolution,’ seeing ‘ it is 
seldom that the difficulties of natural selection from fortuitous varia- 
tions have been so clearly, so imi)artially, but so candidly, set forth. 
In a word, upon this matter of intercrossing, just as in the previous 
matter of inutility, my two most authpritative critics take precisely 
opposite views. This perhaps may serve to show my readers, better 
than anytKng that I can say, the nett value of their criticisms. But, 


• See 399 of my Linjiaoan Society paper, where it is shown that any variation 
in the reproductive system is apt to entail morphological changes in the progeny. 
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all the same, I will briefly answer the somewhat oi’acular utterance 
of Mr. Wallace. 

According to this utterance it would appear that ‘ one of the best 
established facts in natural history* is standing, like an inverted 
pyramid, xipon the basis supplied by the observations of an American 
naturalist, Mr. Allen. At all events, this is the only work which 
Mr. Wallace quotes to show how securely the fact in question is 
established. Now, this work is well known to all evolutionists, and 
while there is no doubt about its valuable character, I should be 
surprised if Mr. Wallace could quote any evolutionist who would 
agree with him in maintaining that it is in itself suflBcient to close 
so very large and complex a question as that concerning the reftultant 
between the opposing forces of natural selection and free intercross- 
ing. Mr. Allen’s results, which are somewhat needlessly quoted 
in the Fortnir/htly Itevieiv^ ‘ establish ’ the following proposition as 
regards certain species of birds, namely, Hhat a variation of from 
fifteen to twenty per cent, in general size, and an equal degree of 
variation in the relative size of different parts, may be ordinarily ex- 
pected among specimens of the same species and sex, taken at the 
same locality.’ These are the * facts ’ upon which Mr. WallacRi rtflies. 
as final and conclusive proof that natural selection is in no way in- 
commoded by free intercrossing, and therefore can work out all 
specific Changes without the need of any aid from' the principle of 
isolation. Although in the opinion of so learned an ornithologist as 
Mr. Seebohm no one species is known to have been differentiated by 
natural selection without such aid, Mr. Wallace triumphantly points 
to this certainly not obscure work of Mr. Allen as a kind of short 
and easy way with the sceptics : ^ we have no longer any occasion to 
reason as to what kind or amount of variation is probable, since we 
have accurate knowledge of what it is.’ Possibly this knowledge may 
turn out to be a little too accufkte for the large and general doctrine 
which Mr. Wallace rears upon it. Let us see. 

Variations of the kind with which Mr. Allen’s measurements are 
concerned have nothing to do with the difficulty against natural 
selection which arises from the swamjnng effects of free intercrossing. 
For this objection applies only to the cases of so-called ‘ accidental ’ 
variations, and even herf^ only to cases where such variations are 
necessarily rare. In all cases where similar variations are numerous 
and simultaneous, the difficulty, of course/ does not apply; for if 
they also happen to be useful, natural selection may then have suffi- 
cient material wherewith to overcome the adverse influence of free 
intorcrossing. Variations may be similar, numerous, and simultaneous, 
either on acdount of some common cause acti/ng on a nwmberof in- 
cUvid^uM^ simultaneously^ or on account of the structures in question 
more Isss variable in all directions round a specific mean. 
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Novr, the variations which were studied by Mr. Allen are all of this 
latter class, and so resemble the variations on which the ‘ unconscious 
selection ’ of man is able to operate when progressively improving, 
say, a breed of i-acehorses. In neither case are the variations of a 
kind out of which it could be possible for selection to evolve a new 
structure. The only features which here admit of any alteration at 
the hands of selection are features W’hich already cjxhibit a considerable 
amount of variation round an average mean. Of such features are 
size, strength, fleetness, colour, relative proportion of different parts, 
and so on, all of which — as we well know witliout going beyond the 
limits of our own s])ecies — are so highly variable as never all to be 
precisely the same in any two individuals. Hence I should deem it 
mere folly in any one to question that it is an easy thing for unconscious 
selection under domestication, or for natural selection under Nature, 
gradually to ‘ improve ’ such features, should either an exaggeration 
or a diminution of any one of them happen to become desirable. 
But were it required, for instance, to produce a breed of rheehorses 
with horns upon the frontal bone, no amount of unconscious selection 
could ever do it. And similarly with Mr. Allen’s birds. It is easy to 
see^iov) natural selection could alter the general size of the body, the 
relative sizes of part s, degrees of colouration, &c., without encounter- 
ing any great difficulty from intercrossing. But if it were required to 
produce, say, a fighting spur on a duck, clearly it could not*be*done 
by natural selection alone, or when depending only on ^ accidental 
variations.’ In all such cases {Le, where the features to be modified 
are not already variable round the specific mean), selection of either 
kind can only begin to act when it ceases to depend on chance varia- 
tions — that is, when variations of the particular kind required are 
supplied by some determining cause acting upon a number of indivi- 
duals simultaneously. Vet Mr. Wallace maintains that whatever 
modification may b(j required, ‘ we always find a considerable number 
—say from ten to twenty per cent, of the whole — varying simulta- 
neously, and to a considerable amount, on either side of the mean 
value ’ ! 

The Theory of Physiological Selection, — So much, then, for Mr. 
Wallace’s counter-criticisms on my criticism of the theory of natural 
selection, considered as in itself a sufficient theory of the origin of 
species. It remains to consider the exceptions which have been 
taken more especially to the theory of physiological selection. And 
here, for the first time, we find Mr. Wallace in agreement— or rather 
not in flat contradiction — with Mr. Seebohm. But before consider- 
ing their common criticism, I should like to call attention to the 
following concessions on the part of Mr. Wallace. 

He ^ fully admits that variations in fertility are highly probable ; ’ 
that individual variations occur which, while infertile with some 
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members of the same species, are fertile with others ; ’ and, therefore, 
‘ that varieties which exhibit no other distinctive character than 
sterility with the bulk of their species may arise/ He only ‘ claims 
to have shown that these varieties are at an immense disadvantage, 
and could hardly by any possibility be preserved and increased till 
they were required to form the nucleus of a new species.’ 

Thus much, then, is conceded even by this the most hostile of 
my critics. My ‘ statement, with the results deduced from it, sounds 
feasible,’ he says ; but ‘ when closely examined,’ is seen to ^ slur over 
insuperable difficulties.’ 

Well, what other difficulties there may be I know not ; but it is 
certain that Mr. Wallace has thought fit to adduce only one? This 
one difficulty is that the chances must be greatly against the ^physio- 
logical complements’ (or the two suitably varied individuals of 
opposite sexes) happening to mate. Moreover, even if the lucky 
chance were to occur, it would require to occur again between some 
of the prbgeny resulting from the union, before a sufficient number 
of suitably varied individuals could be born to start a permanent 
variety. This, as I have said, is the one consideration upon which Mr. 
Wallace — and also Mi\ Scebohm — stakes his whole opinion. • • 

First of all, then, and for the sake of jirgument, I will adopt my 
critic’s assumption, namely that in all cases physiological selection 
must* depend on the chance unions of ‘ physiologfcal complements,’ 
relatively very few in number, and scattered over the area occupied 
by a large species. I will not wait to dwell upon the fact that his 
remarks apply only to species which are unisexual^ or that even as 
regards these the force of his objection is diminished if applied to 
unisexual species which are also polygamous. These minor points 
may be neglected, and I agree that, under the circumstances supposed, 
the variation in question, ‘ whenever it occurs, is almost certain to 
die out immediately.’ » ' 

Having reached this conclusion — inevitable from his 2)remisseS — 
Mr. Wallace imagines that he has disposed of the whole business. 
‘ I have shown,’ he says, ‘ by considering carefully the results of the 
variations suggested by Mr. Eomanes, that they could not possibly 
j)roducc the effects which lie attributes to them*’ Now, on my side 
I will show that his consideration has not been sufficiently careful to 
take cognisance of two imj^ortant facts, either of which alone is 
enough to shatter a criticism that amounts to little more than the 
announcement of a truism. 

Granting it is shown that the union of these physiological varieties 
of opposite sexes is a matter of enormously rare occurrence, is it not 
tnie th$(t the origin of a new species is an enormously rare 
evsnt i •‘Not a few existing species have remained unchanged from 
reniote geological time j the life of all species is incalculably long as 
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compared with that of their constituent individuals ; and in every 
generation of individuals there are, in the case of most species, 
millions, of fertile unions. Therefore, so far as we can form any 
estimate on a subject where all proportion seems to fail, we may 
safely conclude that the ratio between the number of species which 
have appeared upon this earth, and the number of fertile unions 
between their constituent individuals, can only be represented by 
unity to billions. 

In view of this fact I am not afraid of any calculation that can be 
made, in order to show how many chances there are against the 
confluence of those conditions on the occurrence of which ihy theory 
suppose the origin of a species to depend. According to Mr. 
Wallace’s estimate, the chances against the suitable mating of these 
physiological varieties ‘ may be any number of thousands to one ; ’ so 
that, in view of the considerations above given, and the large number 
of species existing at any one time, we might conclude that Mr. 
Wallace supposes the birth of a new species to be an event df almost 
daily occurrence. Therefore, looking to what we all know are the real 
facts of the case, even if it were true that whenever one of these 
physiofegical varieties occurs, ‘ it is almost certain to die out,’ this 
almost may be here quite sufficient for all that is required. Thus 
upon the whole, and under my temj^orary acceptance of Mr. Wallace’s 
assumptions, I coiifess it appears to me a somewhat feeble criticism 
to represent that the conditions which my theory requires for the 
origin of a new species are probably about as rare in their occurrence 
as is the result which they are supposed to produce. 

So much, then, for my first answer. My second answer simply is 
that from its beginning to its end this criticism is wholly in the air. 
Hitherto I have been considering his assumptions merely for the sake 
of argument. Hut they are not my assumptions ; they form no part 
of my theory ; and, therefore, I repudiate them in toto. The paper 
vrliich Mr. Wallace is criticising clearly and repeatedly sets forth that 
I do not suppose the mating of physiological varieties to be wholly 
a matter of chance.*® M'hether or not it is a matter of chance will 
depend on the causes which determine the variation. When these 

For example, after rendering evidence of ‘ individual incompatibility,’ or of the 
sporadic occurrence of sexual variations in two individuals only, the paper proceeds 
as follows, excepting, of course, the italics. 

* But of even more importance to us is the direct evidence of such a state of 
matters in the case of varieties, breeds, or strains. Incompatibility between individuals 
is, indeed, of very great importance to my theory, because it constitutes the first 
link in a chain of direct evidence as to the actual occurrence of the particular kind 
of variation on which the theory depends ; here we have, as it were, the first begin- 
ning in an individual organism of a change which, under suitable oonditwns, may give 
rise to a new Strain, and so eventually to a new species. But, seeing that the individual 
is so small a constituent part of his species, unless his jieculiar incompatibility has 
reference the majority of other individuals, so that it becomes only the minonty of 
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causes are of a kind which act simultaneously on many, on most, or 
even on all individuals occupying the same area, the element of 
chance is proportionally excluded. One very obvious and .probably 
frequent instance of what may be termed collective variation in the 
reproductive system — or a variation due to a common cause acting 
on many individuals simultaneously — is actually quoted from my 
paper by Mr. Wallace himself, namely, changes in the season of 
flowering or of pairing, which insure that any section of a species so 
affected shall be fertile only within itself. Collective variation of 
this kind may be directly due to the incidence of some common cause, 
such as changed conditions of life with respect to food, climate, 
station, &c. ; or, as in the case of bud-variation, it may be due to a 
single ^ sport ’ affecting all the blossoms growing upon the same 
branch. But besides such direct action of a common cause, it is 
easy to see that natural selection, use and disuse, &c., by operating 
in the production of organic changes elsewhere, may not unfrcquently 
react on the sexual system indireclly, and so induce the sexual 
change required in a numbe’* of individuals simultaneously. All the 
parts of an organism are so intimately tied together, and the repro- 
ductive system in particular is known to be so extraordinarily Amsltive. 
to slight changes in the conditions of life, or to slight disturbances 
of the organic system generally, that in their work of adapting 
organisms to changes of their environment all cahses of an ‘ equi- 
librating ' kind must be calculated more or less frequently to affect 
the reproductive system in the way required.** 

tlie opposite sex with whom he can pair, iho is that the peculiar condition 

of his reproductive sj'stcm would not be perpetuated by heredity, but would become 
extinguished by intercrossing. As I have already said, it is, physiologically considered, 
even more remarkable that such incompatibility should ever be earchmrely huliridual 
than that it should be racial', and, therefore, as likewise remarked, I regard lliose 
cases of individual incompatibility as of value to my theory chief y because they 
prove the actual occurrence of the variation which the theory requires, and this as 
mddenly or spontaneously arising in the highest degree of efficiency. But I trill 
now adduce evidence to show that a state of matters more or less similar may be 
proved to obtain throughout a whole hreed or sdrain,, so that we then have, not 
merely individual incompatibility, but what may be termed racial incompatibility ; 
and^ tlu‘refore, that n'c arc on the high road to the branching -place of a new species,' 

T can only suppose that this passage, as well as others to the same effect, must 
have entirely escaped the notice both of Mr. Wallace and Mr. Seebohm. 

“ Perhaps it is not wholly needlcjss to point out that I am guilty of no incon- 
sistency when thus arguing for a ‘ collective variation ’ on the part of the reproduc- 
tive system, after having urged the difficulty against natural selection which arises 
from free intercrossing— i.e. the difficulty of supposing that a sufficient number of 
variations of the same kind should he always forthcoming simultaneously to enable 
natural selection to overcome the influence of free intercrossing. For, as previously 
explained, this objection is only valid in the case of ‘accidental/ ‘sporadic,’ or 
‘ sfxmtaneous*., variations, which, ex hypothesi, are relatively very few in number. 
Thfe obj|gtiou does not apply to * collective variations,* which, being due either to a 
common cause or to general variability of size, &c., about a mean, affect a number of 
individuals simultaneously. But, in whatever measure collective vafiations are 
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And here, curiously enough, Mr. Wallace comes forward with an 
additional suggestion under this head, which, however, he regards as 
an ‘ alternative hypothesis.’ This additional suggestion is that there 
may be a connection between sexual compatibility and external 
colouring, such that any variation in the latter may be accompanied 
by a correlated variation in tjie former, leading to sterility with the 
unmodified, or differently modified, type of colour. So that when 
colour is changed, for protective or other purposes, by natural selection, 
an indirect or incidental change may be wrought in the reproductive 
system, such that the modified individuals are fertile only amongst 
themselves. Now, for reasons mentioned below, this hypothesis does 
not recommend itself to my mind as at all likely to be ^ the true 
solution of the problem of the sterility of hybrids.’ It may possibly 
be a true explanation of some cases ; but to regard it as probably the 
true explanation of all appears to me absurd. However, the point 
with which I am concerned is not as to the validity of this suggestion 
in itself, but merely with the astonishing misapprehension of my 
theory which leads Mr. Wallace to regard the suggestion as an 
‘ alternative hypothesis.’ Far from being in any way opposed to my 
theory ,T:iis suggestion runs directly on its lines ; he merely seeks to 
add another to the many causes of the indirect class on which I 
myself rely. As clearly explained in my papcT, it makes no diiference 

induced by any cause actinj,^ dirccUy on a specific type, in that measure is the 
indirect action of natural selection superseded by Uie independent principles of what 
Mr. Spencer calls ‘ direct eriuilibration.’ Of course these principles may co-operate 
with that of natural selection ; but none the less they arc quite dhtinet. In short, 
my objection to natural selection on the score of free intercrossing only applies to 
cases of ‘ accidental variations,* relatively few in number; where ‘ collective varia- 
tions’ are supjjlied to natural selection by other causes the objection, of course, is 
satisfied. 

Many species which arc mutually sterile differ very little in colour. 

2. Most species which are mutually fertile fiifler considerably in colour. 

Our domestic varieties, both oC plants and animals, are largely reared more or 
less expressly for tlie purpose of obtaining extreme differences of colour; yet nearly 
all the resulting varieties are notoriously fertile. 

4. In the case of natural species, it often happens that a great difference in respect 
of fertility occurs according to which has acted as the male and which as the female ; 
yet in both these crosses the colour ol each species is, of course, the same. 

5. Similar remarks apply to the case of dimoiphic and trimorphio plants. 

6. In the case of fertile hybrids, it may be regarded as a general rule that the 
more nearly they resemble cither parent form in colour, the greater is their sterility. 

7. Even apart from all these opposing facts, on merely antecedent grounds it is 
highly improbable that, to use Mr. Wallace’s own words, ‘ so widespread a pheno- 
menon as that of some degree of sterilif y between species ’ should be duo to any 
merely accidental correlation between external colour and reproductive function, 
extending throughout the whole range of organic nature. 

8. The suggestion supposes natural selection to be the cause of the colour- 
change. If so, in most cases the unchanged individuals must die out. How, then, 
does it come to pass that there continues to be an unchanged type of colour with 
which the Changed type is now found to be infertile ? 
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to the theory of physiological selection what the particular causes may 
be which induce the sexual change** in any particular case ; and I 
expressly insist that natural selection may well be regarded as one 
among the sundry other causes of the indirect class which do induce 
this variation. These causes, both direct and indirect, 1 believe to 
be numerous, varied, sometimes complex, generally subtle, and there- 
fore often obscure. But to take oh the present occasion a merely 
bird’s-eye view of the matter, when we consider the extraordinary 
sensitiveness of the reproductive system to slight changes in the 
conditions of life, we cannot fail to conclude that in the long life- 
histories of species — furnishing great vicissitudes to large jpopula- 
tions spread over wide areas — many and diverse causes must often 
be encountered, leading to collective variations on the part of this 
system, and that these variations must sometimes be of the kind , 
which my theory requires. 

And here it may be remarked that it was such cases as these of 
collective variability (or where the physiological variation required 
by my theory affects a numbe* of individuals simultaneously) which 
I had in view while writing that such a variation ‘ must always be 
preserved whenever it occurs,’ and this ‘ with even more certainty 
than are the useful variations which furnish material to the working 
of natural selection.’ Mr. Wallace calls this a ^ most extraordinary 
statement,’ and no doubt it must have appeared so to him, seeing 
ihat he only waited to consider the case of physiological variations 
arising fortuitously — where, as he needlessly argues a self-evident 
fact, there must be many chances against even the first mating of 
the physiological comidements. But of course the ^ extraordinary ’ 
nature of my statement altogether disappears when its meaning is 
understood ; for it is surely sufficiently evident that if the variation 
docs not merely occur sporadically in an individual here and tl^ere, 
but affects simultaneously a large number of the inhabitants o^ a 
district, it is more certain to be perpetuated than any ‘ accidental ’ 
(even though useful) variation could be ; seeing, on the one hand, 
that it cannot be obliterated by intercrossing, and, on the other 
hand, that the ‘ fitness ’ of the individuals affected is guaranteed by 
the fact of their having reached the breeding age. This latter point 
is impoi*tant, because Mr. Wallace accuses me of having lost sight 
of the consideration that my physiological variations must conform 
to the law of natural selection. He says, ‘ Mr. Eomanes’ argument 
almost everywhere tacitly assumes that his physiological variations 
o/t^ the fittest, and that they always survive ! With such an as- 
sumption it would not be difficult to prove any theory of the origin 
of species.’ tfow, I hold that this tacit assumption is justified by 
the cOTsiSPeration that if these physiological varieties ever occur at 
all, W hypotheei they must have so far passed muster witfi respect 
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to general fitness as to be allowed to propagate their kind. . It was 
for the sake of emphasising this feature of my theory that I gave to 
the latter the alternative title of ‘ Segregation of the Fit.* 

If I have succeeded in making myself intelligible, it will have 
been seen that Mr. Wallace’s objection to my theory admits of a 
twofold answer. In the first place, it is impossible for him to * show * 
that the origin of a species is any more frequent than it ought to 
be, even upon the assumption which he has imputed to me — namely, 
that such origin is always due to the chance mating of more or less 
extremely rare varieties. And, in the next place, this assumption on 
his part is wholly gratuitous — or rather, I should say, directly opposed 
both to%iy own statements and to all the probabilities of the case. 

From which it is easy to perceive the inevitable inference, or, if 
not, by stating it I will furnish a cue to future critics. The real 
(liffimlty against my theory is 'precisely the opposite of that 'which 
Mr, Wallace has advanced. This real, difficulty is that the dif- 
ferentiation of specific types has not been of nearly so frequent 
occurrence as upon the theory of physiological selection we should 
have antecedently expected. Looking to the great sensitiveness of 
the reproductive system, to the many and the varied causes which 
affect it, to the frequency with which those causes must have been 
encountered under Nature, to the fact that whenever a collective 
variation occurs of the kind which induces pliysiological selection it 
must almost certainly leave a new species to record the fact — looking 
to all these things, the only real difficulty is to explain why, if 
physiological sc^lection has ever acted at all, it should only have 
done so at such comparatively rare intervals, and therefore have 
produced such a comparatively small measure of result. If my 
critics had adoj^ted this line of argument, I should have experienced 
more difficulty in meeting them. But, as the case now stands, it 
seems enough to remark that I do nof know of any way in which an 
adverse criticism admits of being more thoroughly exploded, tlian 
by showing that the difficulty which it undertakes to present is the 
precise opposite of the one with which an author is in his own mind, 
and at that very time, contending. 

Seeing how remarkable has been the misunderstanding displayed 
by such competent readers as Mr. Wallace and Mr. Seebohm— a 
misunderstanding on which they both found their only objection to 
my theory — I should have been compelled to suppose that my paper 
fiiiled in clearness of expression, were it not that (as above shown) 
they have disregarded the literal construction of my sentences. 
Nevertheless, it. is probable enough that I may not have sufficiently 
guarded against a misunderstanding which it never occurred to me 
that any one was likely to make. For I supposed that all readers 
would ha^e perceived at least that the main feature of the theory is 
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what jny paper states it to be — namely, that sterility with parent 
forms is one of the conditions, and rfot always pne of the results, of 
specifio differentiation. But, if so, is it not evident that all causes 
which induce sterility with, parent forms are comprised by the 
theory, whether these causes happen to affect a few individuals 
sporadically, a number of individuals simultaneously, or even the 
majority of an entire species ? 

George J. Eomanes. 
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Of all English poets, if not of all j)oets on i*ecord, D^kker is perhaps 
the most difficult to classify. The grace and delicacy, the sweetness 
and spontaneity of his genius are not more obvious .and undeniable 
than the many defects which impair and the crowning deficiency 
which degrades it. As long, but so long only, as a man retains some 
due degree of self-respect and respect for the art he serves or the 
business he follows, it matters less for his fame in the future than 
for his prosperity in the present whether he retains or discards any 
, vestige of respect for any other obligation in the world. Franyois 
Villon, compared with whom all other reckless and disreputable men 
of genius seem patterns of austere decency and elevated regularity 
of life, was as .conscientious and self-respectful an artist as a Virgil 
or a Tennyson : he is not a great poet only, but one of the most 
blameless, the most perfect, the most faultless among his feliows in 
the first class of writers for all time. If not in that class, yet high 
in the class immediately beneath it, the world would long since have 
agreed to enrol the name of Thomas Dekker, had he not wanted that 
one gift which next to genius is the most indispensable for all 
aspirants to a station among the masters of creative literature. For 
he was by nature at once a singer and a maker : he had the gift of 
native music and the birthright of inborn invention. His song was 
ofteit sweet as hohey ; his fancy sometimes as rich and subtle, his 
imagination as delicate and strong, as that of the very greatest 
among dramatists or poets. For gentle grace of inspiration and 
vivid force of realism he is eclipsed at his very best by Shakespeare’s 
self alone. No such combination or alternation of such admirable 
powers is discernible in any of his otherwise more splendid or sublime 
compeers. And in one gift, the divine gift of tenderness, he comes 
nearer to Shakespeare and stands higher above others than in any 
other quality of kindred genius. 

And with all these gifts, if the vulgar verdict of his own day and 
of later days be not less valid than vulgar, he was a failure. Th^re 
is a pathetic undertone of patience and resignation not unqualified 
by manly though submissive regret, which recurs now and then, or 
seems to recur, in the personal accent of his subdued and dignified 
appeal to^the casual reader, suggestive of a sense that the higher 
triumphs of art, the brighter prosperities of achievement, were not 
VoL. XXL— No. 119. 
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reserved for him ; and yet not unsuggestive of a consciousness that, 
if this be so, it is not so through want of the primal and essential 
qualities of a poet. For, as Lamb says, ‘ Dekker had poetry enough 
for anything ; ’ at all events, for anything which can be accomplished 
by a poet endowed in the highest degree with the gifts of graceful 
and melodious fancy, tender and cordial humour, vivid and pathetic 
realism, a spontaneous refinement and an exquisite simplicity of 
expression. With the one great gift of seriousness, of noble ambition, 
of self-confidence rooted in self-respect, he must have won an in- 
disputable instead of a questionable place among the immortal 
writers of his age. But this gift had been so absolutely withheld 
from him by nature or withdrawn from him by circumstance#that he 
has left us not one single work altogether worthy of the powers now 
revealed and now eclipsed, now suddenly radiant and now utterly 
extinct, in the various and voluminous array of his writings. 
Although his earlier plays are in every way ^ superior to his later, 
there is evidence even in the best of them of the author’s infirmity 
of hand. From the first he shows himself idly or perversely or im- 
potently prone to loosen his hold on character and story alike before 
his plot can be duly carried out or his conceptions adequately deve- 
loped. His ‘pleasant Comedie of The Gentle Craft/ first printed 
three years before the death of Queen Elizabeth, is one of his 
bri^itest and most coherent pieces of work, graceful and lively 
throughout, if rather thin-spun and slight, of structure : but the 
more serious and romantic part of the action is more slightly handled 
than the broad light comedy of the mad and merry Lord Mayor 
Simon Eyre, a figure in the main original and humorous enough, but 
somewhat over persistent in ostentation and repetition of jocose 
catchwords after the fashion of mine host of the Garter; a type 
which Shakespeare knew better than to repeat, but of which his 
inferiors seem to have been enamoured beyond all reason. Iif this 
fresh and pleasant little play there are few or no signs of the author’s 
higher poetic abilities: the style is pure and sweet, simple and 
spontaneous, without any hint of a quality not required by the 
subject : but in the other play of Dekker’s which bears the same 
date as this one his finest and rarest gifts of imagination and emotion, 
feeling and fancy, colour and melody, are as apparent as his ingrained 
faults of levity and laziness. The famous passage in which Webster 
couples together the names of ‘ Mr. Shakespeare, Mr. Dekker, and 
Mr. Heywood,’ seems explicable when we compare the style of Old 
Fathinatua with the style of A Midsummer Nights Dream, 
Dekker had as much of the peculiar sweetness, the gentle fancy, 
the simple melody of Shakespeare in his woodland dress, as Heywood 
idif thoijiomtdy and noble realism, the heartiness and humour, the 
syiBpathy and the joyful pride of Shakespeare i^ his most 
!E0gl&h mood of patriotic and historic loyalty. Not that these 
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qualities are ivanting in the work of Dekker: he was an ardent and 
a combative patriot, ever ready to take up the cudgels in "prose or 
rhyme for England and her yeomen against Popery and the world : 
burit is rather the man than the poet who speaks on these occa- 
sions : his singing faculty does not apply itself so naturally to such 
work as to the wild wood-notes of passion and* fancy and }>athos 
which in his happiest moments, even when they remind us of 
Shakespeare’s, provoke no sense of unworthiness or inequality in 
comparison with these. It is not with the most popular and famous 
names of his age that the sovereign name of Shakespeare is most 
properly or most profitably to be compared. His genius has really 
far lessen common with that of Jonson or of Fletcher than with that 
of Webster or of Dekker. To the last-named poet even Lamb was 
for once less than just when he said of the ‘ frantic Lover’ in Old 
Fortibnatiis that ^ he talks pure Piron and Eomeo ; he is almost as 
poetical as they.’ The word ‘ almost ’ should be supplanted by the 
word ‘ fully ’ ; and the criticism would then be no less adequate than 
apt. Sidney himself might have applauded the verses which clothe 
with living music a passion as fervent and as fiery a fancy as his 
own.* Kot even in the rai)turous melodies of that matchless series 
of songs and sonnets which glorify the inseparable names of 
Astrophel and Stella will the fascinated student find a passage ijiore 
enchanting than this. 

Thou art a traitor to that white and red 
Which sitting* on her cheeks (being Cupid ^ throne) 

Is my heart’s sovereign ; O, when she is dead, 

This wonder, Beauty, shall be found in none. 

Now Agripyne’s not mine, I vow to be 
In love with nothing but deformity, 

O fair Deformity, I muse all eyes 

Are not enamoured of thee : thou didst never 

Murder men’s hearts, or let them pine like wax, 

Melting against the sun of thy disdain ; ^ 

Thou art a faithful nurse to Chastity ; 

Thy beauty is not like to Agripyne’s, 

For cares, and age, and sickness, hers defaa', 

But thine’s eternal : 0 Deformity, 

Thy fairness is not like to Agripyne s, 

For, dead, her beauty will no beauty have, 

But thy face looks most lovely in the grave. 

Shakespeare has nothing more exqiusite in expression of passion- 
ate fancy, more earnest in emotion, more spontaneous in simplicity, 
more perfect in romantic inspiration. But the poet’s besetting sin 
of laxity, his want of seriousness and steadiness, his idle, shambling, 
shifty way of writing, had power even then, in the very i>rirae of his 

* As eve^ Lamb allowed the meaningless and iinmctrical word ‘ desany * to stand 
at the end of this line in place of the obviously right reading, it is not wonderful 
that all later editors of this passage should hitherto have done so. 

Cf 2 
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promise^ to impede his progress and impair his chance of winning 
the race .which he had set himself — and yet which he had hardly set 
himself — to run. And if these things were done in the groen tree, 
it was only too obvious what would be done in the dry ; it must 
have been clear that this golden-tongued and gentle-hearted poet had 
not strength of spirit or fervour of ambition enough to put conscience 
into bis work and resolution into his fancies. But even from such 
headlong recklessness as he had already displayed no reader could 
have anticipated so singular a defiance of all form and order, all 
coherence and proportion, as is exhibited in his Satiromastix. The 
controversial part of the play is so utterly alien from the romantic 
part that it is impossible to regard them as component factor® of the 
same original plot. It seems to me unquestionable that Dekker 
must have conceived the design, and probable that he must have 
begun the composition, of a serious play on the subject of William 
Eufus and Sii’ Walter Tyrrel, before the appearance of Ben Jonson’s 
Poetaster' impelled or instigated him to some immediate attempt at 
rejoinder; and that being in a feverish hurry to retort the blow 
inflicted on him by a heavier hand than his own he devised — perhaps 
between jest and earnest — the i)reposterously incoherent 5)lan of 
piecing out his farcical and satirical design by patching and stitching 
it into his unfinished scheme of tragedy. It may be assumed, and it 
is mfich to be hoped, that there never existed another poet capable 
of imagining— much less of perpetrating — an incongruity so 
monstrous and so perverse. The explanation so happily suggested 
by a modern critic that William Kufus is meant for Shakespeare, 
and that ‘ Lyly is Sir Vaughan ap Kees,’ wants only a little further 
development, on the principle of analogy, to commend itself to every 
scholar. It is equally obvious that the low-bred and foul-mouthed 
rufl&an Captain Tucca must be meant for Sir Philip Sidney ; the 
vulgar idiot Asinius Bubo for Lord Bacon ; the half-witted undefling 
Peter Flash for Sir Walter Baleigh ; and the immaculate Celestiba, 
who escapes by stratagem and force of virtue from the villainous 
designs of Shakespeare, foi the lady long since indicated by the 
perspicacity of a Chalmers as the object of that lawless and desperate 
passion which found utterance in the sonnets of her unprincipled 
admirer — Queen Elizabeth. As a previous suggestion of my own, to 
the eflect that George Peele was probably the real author of Romeo 
and Juliet, has had the singular good fortune to be not merely 
adopted but appropriated— -in serious earnest — by a contemporary 
student, without — as far as I am aware — a syllable of acknowledg- 
ment, I cannot but anticipate a similar acceptance in similar 
quaii^rs for t|ie modest effort at interpretation now submitted to 
the jndgfliyent of the ingenuous reader. 

.Afford is not too severe on the palpable incongruities of 
Deiker^s preposterous medley : but his impeachment of Dekker as 
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a more virulent and intemperate controversialist than .tonson is not 
less preposterous than the strudture of this play. The nobly gentle 
and maifly verses in which the less fortunate and distinguished poet 
disclaims and refutes the imputation of envy or malevolence excited 
by the favour enjoyed by his rival in high quarters should have 
sufficed, in common justice,: to protect him from such a charge. 
There is not a word in Jonson’s satire expressive of anything but 
savage and unqualified scorn for his humbler antagonist : and the 
tribute paid by that antagonist to his genius, the appeal to his 
better nature which concludes the torrent of recrimination, would 
have won some word of honourable * recognition from any but the 
most unscrupulous and ungenerous of partisans. That Dekker was 
unable to hold his own against Jonson when it came to sheer hard 
hitting — that on the ground or platform of personal satire he was as 
a light weight pitted against a heavy weight — is of course too plain, 
from the very first round, to require any further demonstration. 
But it is not less plain that in delicacy and simplicity and sweet- 
ness of inspiration the poet who could write the scene in which the 
bride takes poison (as she believes) from the hand of her father, in 
presendb of her bridegroom, as a refuge from the passion of the 
king, was as far above Jonson as Jonson was above him in the 
robuster qualities of intellect or genius. This most lovelj’' sceng, for 
pathos tempered with fancy and for passion distilled in melody, is 
comparable only with higher work, of rarer composition and poetry 
more pure, than Jonson’s : it is a very treasure-house of verses like 
jewels, bright as tears and sweet as flowers. When Dekker writes 
like this, then truly we seem to see his right hand in the left hand 
of Shakespeare. 

To find the names of Ben Jonson and Thomas Dekker amicably 
associated in the composition of a joint poem or pageant within the 
space of a year from the publication of so violent a retort by the 
latter to so vehement an attack by the former must amuse if it does 
not astonish the reader least capable of surprise at the boyish readi- 
ness to quarrel and the boyish readiness to shake hands which would 
seem to be implied in so startling a change of relations. In all the 
huge, costly, wearisome, barbaric and pedantic ceremonial which 
welcomed into London the Solomon of Scotland, the exhausted 
student who attempts to follow the ponderous elaboration of report 
drawn up by these reconciled enemies will remark the solid and 
sedate merit of Jonson ’s best couplets with less pleasure than he will 
receive from the quaint sweetness of Dekker’s lyric notes. Admirable 
as are many of Ben Jonson’s songs for their finish of style and full- 
ness of matter, it is impossible for those who know what is or should 
be the special aim or the distinctive quality of lyric verse to pl^e 
him in thfe first class — much less, in the front rank — of lyric poets. 
He is at his best a good way ahead of such song-writers as Byron : 
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but Pekker ftt his best belongs to the order of such song-writers as 
Blake or Shelley* Perhaps the very finest example of his flawless 
and delicate simplicity of excellence in this field of work may be 
the well-known song in hongur of honest poverty and in praise of 
honest labour which so gracefully introduces the heroine of a play 
published in this same year of the accession of James — Patient 
Grissel ; a romantic tragicomedy so attractive for its sweetness and 
lightness of tone and touch that no reader will question the judgment 
or condemn the daring of the poets who ventured upon ground where 
Cliaucer had gone before them with such gentle stateliness of step 
and such winning tenderness of gesture. His deepest note of 
pathos they have not even attempted to reproduce : but in ffeshness 
and straightforwardness, in frankness and simplicity of treatment, the 
dramatic version is not generally unworthy to be compared with the 
narrative which it follows afar otf.^ Chettle and Haughton, the 
associates of Dekker in this enterjmse, had each of them something 
of their colleague’s finer qualities ; but the best scenes in the play 
remind me rather of Dekker’s best early work than of Robert Earl of 
Huntington or of Englishmen for my Money. So much has been 
said of the evil influence of Italian example upon English ckar*cter 
in the age of Elizabeth, and so much has been made of such con- 
fessions or imputations as distinguish the clamorous and male- 
volent })enitence of Eobert Greene, that it is more ’than agreeable to 
find at least one dramatic poet of the time who has the manliness 
to enter a frank and contemptuous protest against this habit of 
malignant self-excuse. 

‘ Italy,’ says an honest gentleman in this comedy to a lying and 
impudent gull, ‘ Italy infects you not, but your owu diseased spirits* 
Italy ? Out, you froth, you scum ! because your soul is mud, and 
that you have breathed in Italy, you’ll say Italy has defiled you : 

boar: thou wilt wattow in mire in the sweetest coiihtry 
in the world.’ * 

There are many traces of moral or spiritual weakness and 
infirmity in the writings of Dekker and the scattered records or 
indications of, his unprospcrous though not unlaborious career : but 
there are inanifi^st and manifold signs of an honest and earnest 
regard for justice and fair dealing, as well as of an inexhaustible 
compassion for suffering, an indestructible persistency of pity, which 
found characteristic expression in the most celebrated of his plays. 
There is a great gulf between it and the first of Victor Hugo’s 

* I may here suggest a slight emendation in the text of the spirited and graceful 
scene with which this play opens. The original reads : • 

fares it with coy dames, who, great with scorn, 

^ .Shew the care-pim'jd hearts that sue to them. 

The *^0x3 Shsw is, an obvious misprint—but more probably, I venture to think, for 
the word than for the word Fly, which is substituted by Mr.^Jollier and 
accepted by Pr. Gfosart. 
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tragedies : yet the instinct of either poet is the same, as surely as 
their common motive is the redemption of a fallen woman by the 
influence of twin-born love and shame. Of all Dekker’s works, 
The Honest Whore cqmes nearest to . some reasonable degree of 
unity and harmony in conception and construction : his besetting 
vice of reckless and sluttish incoherence has here done less than usual 
to deform the proportions and deface the impression of his design. 
Indeed, the connection of the two serious plots in the first part is a 
rare example of dexterous and happy simplicity in composition : the 
comic underplot of the patient man and shrewish wife is more 
loosely attached by a slighter thread 6f relation to these two main 
stories, %ut is so amusing in its light and facile play of inventive 
merriment and harmless mischief as to need no further excuse. 
Such an excuse, however, might otherwise be found in the plea that 
it gives occasion for the most beautiful, the most serious, and the 
most famous passage in all the writings of its author. The first 
scene of this firsd part has always appeared to me one of the most 
efifective and impressive on our stage : the interruption of the mock 
funeral by the one true mourner whose passion it was intended to 
decdive*into despair is so striking as a mere incident or theatrical 
device that the noble and simple stylo in which the graver part of 
the dialogue is written can be no more than worthy of the subject : 
whereas in other plays of Dekker’s the style is too often bendhth the 
merit of the subject, and the subject as often below the value of the 
style. The subsequent revival of Infelice from her trance is repre- 
sented wdth such vivid and delicate pow^er that the scene, short and 
simple as it is, is one of the most fascinating in any ])lay of the 
period. In none of these higher and finer parts of the poem can I 
trace the touch of any other hand than .the principal author’s: but 
the shop-keeping scenes of the underplot have at least as much of 
Midicileton’s usual quality as of Dekkd!r’s ; homely and rough-cast as 
they are, there is a certain finish or thoroughness about them which 
is more like the careful realism of the former than the slovenly 
naturalism of the latter. The coarse commonplaces of the sermon 
on prostitution by which Bellafront is so readily and sprprisingly re- 
claimed into respectability give sufficient and superfluous proof that 
Dekker had nothing of the severe and fiery inspiration which makes 
a great satirist or a great preacher : but when we pass again into a 
sweeter air than that of the boudoir or the pulr>it, it is the unmis- 
takable note of Dekker’s most fervent and tender mood of melody 
which enchants us in such verses as these, spoken by a lover musing 
on the portrait of a mistress whose coffin has been borne before him 
to the semblance of a grave. 

Of all the rosea grafted on her cheeks, 

* Of all the graces dancing in her ejes, 

Of all the music set upon her tongue, 
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Of all that was past woinan*s excellence 

In her white bosozu^ loohi a , painted board 

Circumscribes all ! ^ 

Is there any other literature, we are temptqd to ask ourselves, in 
which the writer of these lines, and of many as sweet and perfect in 
their inspired simplicity as these, would be rated no higher among 
his countrymen than Thomas Dekker? 

From the indisputable fact of Middleton’s partnership in this 
playMr.Dyce was induced to assume the very questionable inference 
of his partnership in the sequel which was licensed for acting five 
years later. To me this second part seems so thoroughly of one 
piece and one pattern, so apparently the result of one man’# inven- 
tion and composition, that without more i)ositive evidence I should 
hesitate to assign a share in it to any colleague of the poet under 
whose name it first appeared. There are far fewer scenes or passages 
. in this than in the preceding play which suggest or present them- 
selves for quotation or selection : the tender and splendid and pensive 
touches of pathetic or imaginative poetry which we find in the first 
part, we shall be disappointed if we seek in the second : its incom- 
parable claim on our attention is the fact that it contains the sifigle, 
character in all the voluminous and miscellaneous works of Dekker 
which gives its creator an indisputable right to a place of perpetual 
honour&mong the imaginative humourists of England — and therefore 
among the memorable artists and creative workmen of the world. 
Apart from their claim to remembrance as poets and dramatists of 
more or less artistic and executive capacity, Dekker and Middleton 
are each of them worthy to be remembered as the inventor or dis- 
coverer of a wholly original, interesting, and natural type of 
character, as essentially inimitable as it is undeniably unimitated : 
the savage humour and cynic passion of De Flores, the genial 
passion and tender humour of •Orlando Friscobaldo, are equally life- 
like in the truthfulness and completeness of their distinct and vivid 
presentation. The merit* of the play in which the character last 
named is a leading figure consists mainly or almost wholly in the 
presentation of the three principal persons : the reclaimed harlot, 
now the faithful and patient wife of her first seducer ; the broken- 
down, ruflBanly, light-hearted and light-headed libertine who has 
• married her ; and the devoted old father who watches in the disguise 
of a servant over the changes of her fortune, the sufierings, risks, 
and temptations which try the purity of her penitence and confirm 
the fortitude of her constancy. Of these three characters I cannot 
but think that any dramatist who ever lived might have felt that he 
h&d reason to be proud. It is strange that Charles Lamb, to whom 
of alhijii^cs and all men the pathetic and humorous charm of the 
old mian^s personality might most confidently have been ttexpected 
most cordially to appeal, should have left to Haz^tt and Leigh Hunt 
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the honour of doing justice to so beautiful a creation — the crowning 
evidence to the greatness of Dekker’s gifts, his power of moral ima- 
ginatiott and his delicacy of dramatic execution. From the first to 
the last word of his part the quaint sw^et humour of the character is 
sustained with an instinctive skill which would do honour, to a far 
more careful and a far more famous artist than Dekker. The words 
with which he receives the false news of his fallen daughter’s 
death ; ‘ Dead ? my last and best peace go with her ! ’ — those which 
he murmurs to himself on seeing her again after seventeen years of 
estrangement; ‘The mother’s own face, I ha’ not forgot that’ — , 
prepare the way for the admirable final scene in which his mask of 
anger drops off, and his ostentation of obduracy relaxes into tender- 
ness and tears. ‘ Dost thou beg for him, thou precious man’s meat, 
thou? has he not beaten thee, kicked thee, trod on thee? and dost 
thou fawn on him like his spaniel ? has he not pawned thee to thy 
petticoat, sold thee to thy smock, made ye leap at a crust? yet 
wouldst have me save him ? — What, dost thou hold him ? let go his 
hand ; if thou dost not forsake him, a father’s everlasting blessing 
fell upon both your heads ! ’ The fusion of humour with pathos into 
perfectfon of exquisite accuracy in expression whicli must be recog- 
nized at once and remembered for ever by any competent reader of 
this scene is the highest quality of Dekker as a writer of prose^ and 
is here displayed at its highest : the more poetic or romantic*quality 
of his genius had already begun to fade out when this second part 
of his finest poem was written. Hazlitt has praised the originality, 
dexterity, and vivacity of the effect produced by the stratagem which 
Infelice employs for the humiliation of her husband, when by accus- 
ing herself of imaginary infidelity under the most incredibly de- 
grading conditions she entraps him into gratuitous fury and turns 
the tables on him by the production of evidence against himself ; 
and^the scene is no doubt theatrically* effective : but the grace and 
delicacy of the character are sacrificed to this comparatively un- 
worthy consideration: the pure, high-minded, noble-hearted lady, 
whose loyal and passionate affection was so simply and so attrac- 
tively displayed in the first part of her story, is so lamentably 
humiliated by the cunning and daring immodesty of such a device 
that we hardly feel it so revolting an incongruity as it should have 
been to see this princess enjoying, in common witli her father and 
her husband, the spectacle of imprisoned harlots on penitential 
parade in the Bridewell of Milan ; a thoroughly Hogarthian scene in 
the grim and vivid realism of its tragicomic humour. 

But if the poetic and realistic merits of these two plays make us 
understand why Webster should have coupled its author with 
the author of Twelfth Night and The Merry Wives of Windsor^ 
the demerits of the two plays next published under his single 
name are so grave, so gross, so manifold, that the writer seems 
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UBMTorthy to be coupled as a dramatist with a journeyman poet 
so far superior to him in honest •thoroughness and smoothness 
of workmanship as, even at his very hastiest and crudest, was 
Thomas Heywood. In style and versification the patriotic and anti- 
Catholic ^rama which bears the Protestant and apocalyptic title of 
The Wfi^ore of Babylon is still, upon the whole, very tolerably spirited 
and duent, with gleams of fugitive poetry and glimpses of animated 
action : but the construction is ponderous and puerile, the declama- 
tion vacuous and vehefaent. An ^^schylus alone could have given 
us, in a tragedy on the subject of the Salamis of England, a fit 
companion to the Ferece ; which, as Shakespeare let the chance pass 
by him, remains alone for ever in the incomparable glory of its 
triumphant and sublime perfection. Marlowe perhaps might have 
made something of it, though the task would have taxed his energies 
to the utmost, and overtasked the utmost of his skill ; Dekker could 
make nothing. The empress of Babylon is but a poor slipshod 
ragged prostitute in the hands of this poetic beadle : ‘ non ragioniam 
di lei, ma guarda e passa.’ 

Of the three jdays in which Dekker toOiC part with Webster, the 
two plays in which he took part with Ford, and the second ^day in. 
which he took part with Middleton, I have spoken respect ively in my 
several essays on those other three pocis. The next play which 
bears* hfc name alone was published five years latej‘ than the political 
or historical sketch or study which we have just dismissed ; and which, 
compared with it, is a tolerable if not a cj*editable piec(i of work. 
It is difficult to abstain from intemperate language in speaking of 
such a dramatic abortion as that which bears the grotesque and 
puerile inscription, If this be not a good Flaj/y the Devil is in it. 
A worse has seldom discredited the name of any man with a spark of 
genius in him. Dryden’s delectable tragedy of Amhoynaj Lee’s 
remaikable tragicomedy of &lorian<i^ Pope’s elegant comedy of 
Three Hours after Marriage^ are scarcely more unworthy of their 
authors, more futile or more flaccid or more audacious in their head- 
long and unabashed incompetence. Charity would suggest that it 
must have been written against time in a debtor’s prison, under the 
influence of such liquor as Catherina Bountinall or Doll Tearsheet 
would have flung at the tapster’s head with an accompaniment of 
such langujige as those eloquent and high-spirited ladies, under less 
offensive provocation, were wont to lavish on the officials of an oppres- 
sive law. I have read a good deal of bad verse, but anything like 
the metre of this play I have never come across in all the range of 
that excruciating experience. The rare and faint indications that 
th^ writer was or had been an humourist and a, poet serve only to 
bring in^jijrfaller relief the reckless and shameless incompetence of 
the general workmanship.® • 

* Ac I have given elsewhere a sample of Dekker at his best, I give here a sample 
taken at random from the opening of this unhappy play. 
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This supernatural and ‘ superlunatical ’ attempt at serious farce 
or farcical morality marks the nadir of Dekker’s ability as a drama- 
tist. The diabolic part of the tragicomic business is distinctly inferior 
to the parallel or similar scenes in the .much older play of Orim the 
Collier of Croydon, which is perhaps more likely to have, been the 
writer’s immediate model than the original story by Machiavelli. 
The two remaining plays no^ extant which bear the single name of 
Dekker give no sign of his highest powers, but are tolerable examples 
of journeyman’s work in the field of romantic or fanciful comedy. 
Match me in London is the better play of the two, very fairly con-, 
structed after its simple fashion, and reasonably well written in a 
smooth* and unambitious style: The Wonder of a Kvngdom is a 
light, slight, rough piece of work, in its contrasts of character as 
crude and boyish as any of the old moralities, and in its action as 
mere a dance of puppets : but it shows at least that Dekker had 
regained the faculty of witing decent verse on occasion. The fine 
passage quoted by 8cott in The Antiquary, and taken by his editors 
to be a forgery of his own. Will be familiar to many myriads of 
readers who are never likely to look it up in the original context. 
.Of fwo* masques called Britannia’s Honour and London’s Temjpe it 
must suffice to say that the former contains a notable specimen of 
cockney or canine French which may serve to relieve the conscientious 
reader’s weariness, and the latter a comic song of blacksmiths at 
work which may pass muster at a pinch as a tolerably quaint and 
lively piece of rough and ready fancy. But Jon son for the court 
and Middleton for the city were far better craftsmen in this line than 
ever was Dekker at his best. 

Two ])lays remain for notice in wdiich the part taken by Dekker 
would b(‘, I venture to think, unmistakable, even if no external evi- 
dence were extant of his partnership in either. As it is, we know 
*' i 

am- TTic thcc to Naples, Ilufrnan ; tbou sljult fiml 

A prince there newly crowned, aj)tly inclined 
To any bendings : lest his yonthrul brows 
Reach at stars only, weigh down his loftiest boughs 
With leaden plummets, poison his best thoughts with taste 
Of things most sensual : if the heart once wasio, 

The body feels consumption : good or bad kings 

Breed subjects like them : ck^ar streams flow from clear springs. 

Turn therefore Naples to a puddle : with a civil 
Much promising face, and well oiled, j>lay the court devil. 

The vigorous melody of these ‘masculine numbers’ is not more remarkable for 
its virile force and honied fluency 1 ban is the lighter dialogue of the play for such 
brilliant wit or lambent humour as flashes out in pleasantries Lke this. 

Kirirf. What are you, .and whence come you ? 

Jiufman. ^ From Helvetia 

Sj^endola, What hell says lie 7 

JoiniwllL Peace ; you shall know hot hell (^sic') time enough. 

* I hope here be proofs ’ that my strictures on the worst work of a i>oet whose best work 
I treasure so heartily, and whose best qualities I rate so highly, arc rather too sparing 
than too severe. 
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that in the winter which saw the close of the sixteenth century 
he was engaged with the author of The Parliammt of Bees and 
the author of Englishmm for my Money in the production of a 
play called The Spanish Moores Tragedy. More than half a century 
afterwards, a tragedy in which a Spanish Moor is the principal and 
indeed the only considerable agent was published, and attributed — of 
all poets in the world — to Christopher Marlowe, by a knavish and 
ignorant bookseller of the period. That Lusfs Dominion^ or the 
Lascivions Queen^ was partly founded on a pamphlet published after 
Marlowe’s death was not a consideration sufficient to offer any im- 
pediment to this imi)osture. That the hand which in the year of 
this play’s appearance on the stage gave Old Fortunatns to the world 
of readers was the hand to which we owe the finer scenes or passages 
of Lusfs Dominion^ the whole of the opening scene bears such 
apparent witness as requires no evidence to support and would require 
very conclusive evidence to confute it. The sweet spontaneous luxury 
of the lines in which the queen strives to seduce her paramour out 
of sullenness has the very ring of Dekker’s melody : the rough and 
reckless rattle of the abrupt iliymes intended to express a sudden 
vehemence of change and energy ; the constant repetition of rfiite-. 
ration of interjections and ejaculations which are evidently supposed 
to give an air of passionate realism and tragic nature to the jingling 
and jerlcy dialogue ; many little mannerisms too trivial to specify 
and too obvious to mistake ; the occasional spirit and beauty, the 
frequent crudity and harshness, of the impetuous and uncertain 
style ; the faults no less than the merits, the merits as plainly as the 
faults, attest the presence of his fitful and wilful genius with all the 
defects of its qualities and all the weakness of its strength. The 
chaotic extravagance of collapse which serves by way of catastrophe 
to bring the action headlong to a close is not more puerile in the 
violence of its debility than' the conclusions of other plays by , 
Dekker ; conclusions which might plausibly appear, to a malcontent 
or rather to a lenient reader, the improvisations of inebriety. There 
is but one character which stands out in anything of lifelike relief ; 
for the queen and her paramour are but the usual diabolic puppets 
of the contemporary tragic stage : but there is something of life- 
blood in the part of the honest and hot-headed young prince. This 
too is very like Dekker, whose idle and impatient energy could 
seldom if ever sustain a diffused or divided interest, but except when 
working hopelessly and heartlessly against time was likely to fix on 
some special point, and give life at least to some single figure. 

There is nothing incongruous in his appearance as a playwright 
in partnership with Middleton or with Chettle^ with Haughton or 
Witt Dayi Jjjiit a . stranger association than that of Massinger’s name 
wi^ Deklfer’s it would not be easy to conceive. Could efther poet 
haVfe lent the other something of his own best quality; could 
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Massinger have caught from Dekker the freshness and spontaneity of 
his poetic inspiiution, and Dekker have learnt of Massinger the con- 
scientious excellence and studious self-respect of his dramatic work- 
manship ; the result must have been one of the noblest and completest 
masterpieces of the English stage. As it is, the famous and^beautiful 
play which we owe to the alliance of their powers is a proverbial 
example of incongruous contrasts and combinations. The opening 
and the closing scenes were very properly and very fortunately con- 
signed to the charge of the younger and sedater poet : so that, 
whatever discrepancy may disturb the intervening acts, the grave and 
sober harmonies of a temperate and serious artist begin and end the 
concertian perfect correspondence of consummate execution. ‘ The first 
act of the Virgin Martyr,’ said Coleridge, ‘is as fine an act as I remember 
in any play.’ And certainly it would be impossible to find one in 
which the business of the scene is more skilfully and smoothly oj)ened, 
with more happiness of arrangement, more dignity and dexterity of 
touch. But most lovers of poetry would give it all, and a dozen 
such triumphs of scenical and rhetorical composition, for the brief 
dialogue in the second act between the heroine and her attendant 
angel. • Its simplicity is so childlike, its inspiration so pure in 
instinct and its expression so perfect in taste, its utterance and its 
abstinence, its effusion and its reserve, are so far beyond praise or 
question or any comment but thanksgiving, that these fdrty-two 
lines, homely and humble in manner as they are if compared with 
the refined rhetoric and the scrupulous culture of Massinger, would 
suffice to keep the name of Dekker sweet and safe for ever among the 
most memorable if not among the most pre-eminent of his kindred 
and his age. The four scenes of rough and rank buffoonery which 
deface this act and the two following have given very reasonable 
offence to critics from whom they have provoked very unreasonable 
reflections. That they represent the coarser side of the genius whose 
finSt aspect is shown in the sweetest passages of the poem has never 
been disputed by any one capable of learning the rudiments or the 
accidence of literary criticism. An admirable novelist and poet who 
had the misfortune to mistake himself for a theologian and a critic was 
unlucky enough to assert that he knew not on what ground these brutal 
buffooneries had been assigned to their unmistakable author : in other 
words, to acknowledge his ignorance of the first elements of the subject 
on which it pleased him to write in a tone of critical and spiritual 
authority. Not even when his unwary and unscrupulous audacity of 
self-confidence impelled Charles Kingsley to challenge John Henry 
Newman to the duel of which the upshot left him gasping so 
piteously on the ground selected for their tournament — not even then 
did the author of Hypatia display such a daring and immedicable 
capacity of misrepresentation based on misconception as when this 
most ingenuously disingenuous of all controversialists avowed himr 
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self ‘ aware of no canons of internal criticism which would enable 
us to decide as boldly as Mr. Gifford# does that all the indecency is 
Dekker^s and all the poetry Massinger's.^ Now the words of Oifford’s 
note on the dialogue of which I have already spoken, between the 
saint and^ the angel, are these. ‘ What follows is exquisitely beauti- 
ful. ... I am persuaded that this also was written by Dekker.’ 
And seeing that no mortal critic but Kingsley ever dreamed of such 
absurdity as Kingsley rushes forward to refute, his controversial 
capacity will probably be regarded by all serious students of poetry 
or criticism as measurable by the level of his capacity for accurate 
report of fact or accurate citation of evidence. 

There are times when we are tempted to denounce the Muse of 
Dekker as the most shiftless and shameless of slovens or of sluts ; 
but when we consider the quantity of work which she managed to 
struggle or shuffle through with such occasionally admirable and 
memorable results, we are once more inclined to reclaim for her a 
place of honour among her more generally respectable or reputable 
sisters. I am loth to believe what I see no reason to suppose, that 
she was responsible for the dismal drivel of a poem on the fall of 
Jerusalem, which is assigned, on the surely dangerous grcwind of 
initials subscribed under the dedication, to a writer who had the 
misfortune to share these initials with Thomas Deloney. The ballad- 
writing* hack may have been capable of sinking so far below the 
level of a penny ballad as to perpetrate this monsirous outrage on 
human patience and on English verse ; but the most conclusive 
evidence would be necessary to persuade a jury of competent readers 
that a poet must be found guilty of its authorship. And we know 
that a pamphlet or novelette of Deloney’s called Thomas of Reading ^ 
or the Six Worthy Yeomen of the West^ was ascribed to Dekker 
until the actual author was discovered. Dr. Grosart, to whom we 
owe the first collected edition of Dekker’s pamphlets, says in the in- 
troduction to the fifth of his beautiful volumes that he should Rave 
doubted the responsibility of Dekker for this poem had he not been 
detected as the author of another religious book. But this latter is 
a book of the finest and rarest quality — one of its author’s most 
unquestionable claims to immortality in the affection and admira- 
tion of all but the most unworthy readers ; and Canaan^s Calamity 
is one of the worst metrical samj>les extant of religious rubbish. As 
far as such inferential evidence can be allowed to attest anything, 
the fact of Dekker’s having written one of the most beautiful and 
simple of religious books in prose tends surely rather to disprove 
thau to prpve his authorship of one of the feeblest and most preten- 
tious of semi-sacred rhapsodies in verse. 

Aano^ his numerous pamphlets, satirical or declamatory, on the 
of his time and the observations of his experience, one 
alqne stands put as distinct from the rest by right of such astonish- 
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ing superiority in merit of style and interest of matter that I jjrefer 
to reserve it for separate and final consideration. But it would 
require more time and labour than I can afford to give an adequate 
account of so many effusions or improvisations as served for fuel to 
boil the scanty and precarious pot of his uncertain and uncomfortable 
sustenance. * The Wonderful Year ’ of the death of Elizabeth, the 
accession of James, and the devastation of London by pestilence, sup- 
plied him with matter enough for one of his quaintest and liveliest 
tracts : in which the historical part has no quality so valuable or 
remarkable as the grotesque mixture of horror and humour in the 
anecdotes appended ‘ like a merry epilogue to a dull play, of purpose 
to shorten the lives of long winter’s nights that lie watching in the 
dark for us,’ with touches of rude and vivid pleasantry not unworthy 
to remind us, I dare not say of the Decameron, but at least of the 
Cmt Nouvellea Nouvelles* In The Seven Deadly Sins of London — 
one of the milder but less brilliant ‘Latterday Pamphlets’ of a 
gentler if no less excitable Carlyle — there are touches of earnest 
eloquence as well as many quaint and fitful illustrations of social 
history ; but there is less of humorous vigour and straightforward 
realisn»than in the preceding tract. And yet there are good things 
to be gathered out of this effusive and vehement lay sermon : this 
sentence for example is worth recollection : — ‘ He is not slothful that 
is only lazy, that only wastes his good hours and his silver itf luxury 
and licentious ease : — no, he is the true slothful man, that does no 
good.’ And there is genuine insight as well as honesty and courage 
in his remonstrance with the self-love and ai)peal against the self- 
deceit of his countrymen, so x)rone to cry out on the cruelty of 
others, on the bloodthirstiness of Frenchmen and Spaniards, and to 
overlook the heavy-headed brutality of their own habitual indifference 
and neglect. Although the cruelty of penal laws be now abrogated, 
yet the condition of the poorest among us is assuredly not such that 
we‘?an read without a sense of their present veracity the last words of 
this sentence : — ‘ Thou set’st up posts to whij) them \rhen they are 
alive : set up an hospital to comfort them being sick, or purchase 
ground for them to dwell in when they be well ; and that is, when 
they be deadJ The next of Dekker’s tracts is more of a mere imita- 
tion than any of his others : the influence of a more famous pam- 
phleteer and satirist, Tom Nash, is here not only manifest as that 
of a model, but has taken such possession of his disciple that he is 
hardly more than a somewhat servile copyist ; not without a touch 
of his master’s more serious eloquence, but with less than little of 
his peculiar energy and humour. That rushing wind of satire, that 
storm of resonant invective, that inexhaustible volubility of con- 
tempt, which rages through the controversial writings of the lesser 
poet, has sunk to a comparative whisper ; the roar of his Homeric 
or Eabelaisian laughter to a somewhat forced and artificial chuckle. 
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Thit Nem from HeUy brought by the DeviVa Carrier^ and containing 
The EeviVa Answer to Pierce PennUeaa^ might have miscarried by 
the way without much more loss than that of such an additional 
proof as we could have been content to^pare of Dekker’s incompe- 
tence to deal with a subject which he was curiously fond of handling 
in earnest and in jest. He seems indeed to have fancied himself, if 
not something of a Dante, something at least of a Quevedo ; but his 
terrors are merely tedious, iind his painted devils would not terrify 
a babe. In this tract, however, there are now and then some 
fugitive felicities of expression ; and this is more than can be said for 
either the play or the poem in which he has gone, with feebler if 
not more uneasy steps than Milton’s Satan, over the same ground of 
burning marl. There is some spirit in the prodigal’s denunciation 
of his miserly father : but the best thing in the pamjjhlet is the 
description of the soul of a hero bound for paradise, whose name is 
given only in the revised and enlarged edition which appeared a year 
later under the title of A Knight a Conjuring; done in earneat; 
diacovered in jest. The narrative of ^ William Eps his death ’ is a 
fine example of that fiery sympathy with soldiers which glows in so 
many pages of Dekker’s verse, and flashes out by fits through the 
murky confusion of his worst and most formless jJays ; but the 
introduction of this hero is as fine a passage of prose as he has left us. 

The foremost of them was a personage of so composed a presence, that Nature 
and Fortune had done him wrong, if they had not made him a soldier. In his 
liountenance there ^oa8 a kind of indignation, fighting with a hind of exalted joy, 
which hj his very gesture were apparently decipherable ; for he was jocund, that 
his soul went out of him in so glorious a triumph ; but disdainfully angry, that she 
wrought her enlargement through no more dangers: yet were there bleeding 
witnesses enow on his breast, which testified, he did not yield till he was con- 
quered, and was not conquered, till there was left nothing of a man in him to be 
overcome. 

That the poet’s loyalty aiuf devotion were at least as ardent when ^ 
oflFered by his gratitude to sailors as to soldiers we may see byTiiis 
description of ‘ The Seaman ’ in his next work : — 

A progress doth he take from realm to realm, 

With goodly water-pageants borne before him ; 

The safety of the land sits at his helm, 

No danger here can touch, but what runs o^er him : 

But being in heaven’s eye still, it doth restore him 
To livelier spirits ; to meet death with ease, 

If thom wouldst know thy maker, search the seas.* 

These homely but hearty lines occur in a small and mainly 
metrical tract bearing a title so quaint that I am tempted to tran- 
iscribe it at length : — * The Double PP. A Papist in Arms. Bearing 
T^n *^veral Shields. Encountered by the Protestant. At Ten several 
W^^pons. A Jesuit Marching before them. Cominus and Eminus.’ ’ 

* The italics are here the author’s. 
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There are a few other vigorous and pointed verses in this little 
patriotic impromptu, but the greater part of it is merely curious and 
eccentriij doggreh 

The next of Dekker’s tracts or pamphlets was the comparatively 
well-known QulVs Hom-hooh This brilliant and vivid little satire 
is so rich in simple humour, and in life-like photography taken by 
the sunlight of an honest and kindly nature, that it stands second 
only to the author’s masterpiece in prose — The Bachelor^s Banquet, 
which has waited so much longer for even the limited recognition 
implied by a private reprint. There are so many witty or sensible 
or humorous or grotesque excerpts to be selected from this pamphlet 
— and ryot from the parts borrowed or copied from a foreign satire on 
the habits of slovenly Hollanders — that I take the first which comes 
under my notice on reopening the book ; a study which sets before us 
in fascinating relief the professional poeticule of a period in which 
as yet clubs, coteries, and newspapers were not — or at the worst 
were nothing to speak of. 

If you be a Poet, and come into tbc Ordinary, (thougb it can be no great glory 
to be an ordinary Poet) order yourself thus. Observe no man, doff not cap to tbal 
Gen%m^ today at dinner, to whom, not two nights since, you were beholden for 
a' supper ; but, after a turn or two in the room, take occasion (pulling out your 
gloves) to have some Epigi-am, or Satire, or Sonnet fastened in one of them, that 
may (as it were unwittingly * to you) offer itself to the Gentlemen : ^ley will 
presently desire it ; but, without much conjuration from them, and a pretty kind 
of counterfeit lotbness in yourself, do not read it j and, though it be none of your 
own, swear you made it. 

This coujding of injunction and prohibition is worthy of Shakespeare 
or of Sterne. 

Marry, if you chance to get into your bauds any witty thing of another man’s, 
that is somewhat better, I would counsel 5'ou then, if demand be made who com- 
posed it, you may say : * Taith, a learned Gentleman, a very worthy friend.’ And 
this seeming to lay it on another man will be qpuiited either modesty in you, or a 
^sign t^at you are not ambitious of praise, crelse that you dare not take it iqwn you, 
for fear of the aharpneae it cai'i^ies with it. 

The modem poetaster by profession knows a trick worth any two 
of these : but it is curious to observe the community of baseness, 
and the comparative innocence of awkwardness and inexperience, 
which at once connote the species and denote the specimens of the 
later and the earlier animalcule. 

The ‘ Jests to make you merry,’ which in Dr. Grosart's edition 
are placed after The GulVa Homi-Book, though dated two years 
earlier, will hardly give so much entertainment to any probable 
reader in our own time as *The Misery of a Prison, and a Prisoner,’ 
will give him pain to read of in tlie closing pages of the same? 
pamphlet, when he remembers how long — at the lowest comjmtation 
— its author had endured the loathsome and hideous misery which 
he has de^ribed with such bitter and pathetic intensity and per- 

* The text before mo (I)r. GrosartV) reacls'urmittingly.’ TTiccmcnilalioii i^obviou-. 

VoL. XXL— No. 119. It 
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sisteney in detail. Well may Dr. Grosart say that ^ it shocks us to- 
day, though so far off, to think of 1508 to 1616 onwards covering 
so sorrowful and humiliating trials for so finely touched ar spirit as 
was Dfekker’s ’ ; but I think a^^ well as hope that there is no sort of 
evidence. to that surely rather improbable as well as deplorable 
effect. It may be ‘possible/ but it is barely possible, that some 
‘ seven years’ continuous imprisonment ’ is the explanation of an 
ambiguous phrase which is now incapable of any certain solution, 
and capable of many an interpretation far less deplorable than this. 
But in this professedly comic pamphlet there are passages as tragic, 
if not as powerful, as any in the immortal pages of Pickivich and 
Little Don^i which deal with a later but a too similar phase of 
prison discipline and tradition. 

The tbiogp that complained was a man : — * Thy days have gone over thee like 
the dreams of a fool, thy nights like the watchings of a madman. — Oh sacred 
liberty ! with how little devotion do men come into thy temples, when they cannot 
bestow upon thee too much honour ! Thy embracements are more delicate than 
those of a young bride with her lover, and to be divorced from thee is half to be 
damned ! For what else is a prison but the very next door to hell ? It is a man’s 
grave, wherein he walks alive : it is a sea wherein he is always shipwrackt : it is 
a lodging built out of the world : it is a wilderness where all that wander up and 
down grow wild, and all that come into it are devoured.* 

Jn Dekker’s next pamphlet, his ‘ Dream,’ there are i)erhaps half- 
a-dozen tolerably smooth and vigorous couplets immersed among 
many more vacuous and vehement in the intensity of their im- 
potence than any reader and admirer of his more happily inspired 
verse could be expected to believe without evidence adduced. Of 
imagination, faith, or fancy, the ugly futility of this infernal vision 
has not — unless f have sought more than once for it in vain — a 
single saving trace or compensating shadow. 

Two years after he had tried his hand at an imitation of Nash, 
Dekker issued the first of fhe pamphlets in which he atter^ted 
to take up the succession of Eobert Greene as a picaresque 
writer, or i)urveyor of guidebooks through the realms of rascaldom. 
The Bellman of London^ or Kogue’s Hornbook, begins with a very 
graceful and fanciful description of the quiet beauty and seclusion 
of a country retreat in which the author had sought refuge from 
the turmoil and forgetfulness of the vices of the city ; and whence 
he was driven back upon London by disgust at the discovery of 
villainy as elaborate and roguery as abject in the beggars and thieves 
of the country as the most squalid recesses of metropolitan vice or 
erime could supply. The narrative of this accidental discovery is 
very lively and spirited in its straightforward simplfcity : and the 
suil^equent revelations of rascality are sometimes humorous as well 
:^but\ the demand for such literature must have, been 
aiagtiiarly persistent to evoke a sequel to this hook flext year — 
Lmtmt md CandMightj or tlte BellmarCe Second NighUwalh; 
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in which Dekker continues his account of vagrant and villainous 
society, its lawless laws and its unmannerly manners; and gives 
the reader some vivid studies, interspersed with facile rhetoric and 
interlarded with indignant declamation^ of the tricks of horsodealers 
and the shifts of gipsies — or ‘ moon-men ’as he calls them ; a race 
which he regarded with a mixture of angry perplexity and passionate 
disgust. A Strange Horse-race between various virtues and vices 
gives occasion for the disjday of some allegoric ingenuity and much 
indefatigable but fatiguing pertinacity in the exposure of the more 
exalted swindlers of the age — the crafty bankrupts who anticipated 
the era of the Merdles described by Dickens, but who can hardly 
have done much immediate injury to a capitalist of the rank of 
Dekker. Here too there are glimpses of inventive spirit and 
humorous ingenuity ; but the insufferable iteration of jocose 
demonology and infernal burlesque might tempt the most patient 
and the most curious of readers to devote the author, with impreca- 
tions or invocations as elaborate as his own, to the spiritual potentate 
whose ‘ last will and testament ’ is transcribed into the text of this 
pamphlet. 

The Dead Temn such a reader will* find himself more or less 
relieved by the return of his author to a more terrene and realistic 
sort of allegory. This recriminatory dialogue between the London 
and the Westminster of 1608 is now and then rather flatulent in its 
reciprocity of rhetoric, but is enlivened by an occasional breath of 
genuine eloquence, and redeemed by touches of historic or social 
interest. The title and motto of the next year’s pamphlet — Work for 
Ar^nowrers, or The Peace is Broken, — God help the Poor, the rich 
can shift — were presumably designed to attract the casmil reader, by 
what would now be called a sensational device, to consideration of the 
social question between rich and poor — or, as he puts it, between the 
rival queens, Poverty and Money. Tfie forces on either side are 
drawn out and arrayed with pathetic ingenuity, and the result is 
indicated with a quaint and grim effect of humorous if indignant; 
resignation. The Haven^s Alma'nack of the same year, though 
portentous in its menace of plague, famine, and civil war, is less 
noticeable for its moral and religious declamation than for its rather 
amusing than edifying anecdotes ; which, it must be admitted, in their 
mixture of jocular sensuality with somewhat ferocious humour, 
rather remind us of King Louis the Eleventh than of that royal 
novelist’s Italian models or precursors. A Bod for Runaways is the 
title of a tract which must have somewhat perplexed the readers who 
came to it foi^^ractical counsel or suggestion, seeing that the very 
title-page calls their attention to the fact that, * if they look back, 
they may behold many fearful judgments of God, sundry ways pro- 
nounced ujibn this city, and on several persons, both flying frona it, 
and staying in it.’ What the medical gentleman to whom this tract 

' H 2 
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was dedicated may have thought of the author’s logic and theology, 
we can only conjecture. But even iif this little pamphlet there are 
anecdotes and details which would repay the notice of<a social 
historian as curious in his research and as studious in his condescen- 
sion as Macaulay. 

A prayerbook written or compiled by a poet of Dekker’s rank in 
Dekker’s age would have some interest for the reader of a later 
generation even if it had not the literary charm which distinguishes 
the little volume of devotions now reprinted from a single and an 
imperfect copy. We cannot be too grateful for the good fortune and 
the generous care to which we are indebted for this revelation of a work 
of genius so curious and so delightful that the most fanatical ofntheists 
or agnostics, the hardest and the driest of philosophers, might be moved 
and fascinated by the exquisite simplicity of its beauty. Hardly even 
in those almost incomparable collects which Macaulay so aptly com- 
pared with the sonnets of Milton shall we find sentences or passages 
more perfect in their union of literary grace with ardent sincerity 
than here. Quaint as are several of the prayers in the professional 
particulars of their respective appeals, this quaintness has nothing of 
irreverence or incongruity*: and the subtle simplicity of eadende in 
the rhythmic movement of the style is so nearly impeccable that ^Ye 
are pe^lexed to understand how so exquisite an ear as Dekker’s at 
its best can have been tolerant of such discord or capable of such 
collapse as so often disappoints or shocks us in the hastier and cruder 
passages of his faltering and fluctuating verse. The prayer for a 
soldier going to battle and his thanksgiving after victory are as noble 
in the dignity of their devotion as the prayers for a woman in travail 
and ‘ for them that visit the sick ’ are delicate and earnest in their 
tenderness. The prayer for a prisoner is too beautiful to stand in 
need of the additional and pathetic interest which it derives from 
the fact of its author’s repeated experience of the misery it expresses 
with such piteous yet such manful resignation. The style of^ese 
faultlessly simple devotions is almost grotesquely set off by the relief 
of a comparison with the bloated bombast and flatulent pedantry of 
a prayer by the late Queen Elizabeth which Hekker has transcribed 
into his text — it is hardly possible to suppose, without perception of 
the contrast between its hideous jargon and the refined purity of 
his own melodious English. The prayer for the Council is singularly 
noble in the eloquence of its patriotism : the prayer for the country is 
simply magnificent in the austere music of its fervent cadences : the 
prayer in time of civil war is so passionate in its cry for deliverance 
from all danger of the miseries then or lately afflicting1;he continent 
that it might well have been put up by a loyal patriot in the veiy 
boat of Ihe great war whicli Dekker might have lived to see break 
out in his ovna country. The prayer for the evening is sb beautiful 
as to doub|e our regret for the deplorable mutilation which has 
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deprived us of all but the opening of the morning prayer.® The 
feathers fallen from the wings X>{ these * Four Birds of Noah’s Ark’ 
would bfe worth more to the literary ornithologist than whole flocks 
of such ‘ tame villatic fowl ’ as people .the ordinary coops and hen- 
roosts of devotional literature. 

One work only of Dekker’s too often overtasked and heavy-laden 
genius remains to be noticed ; it is one which gives him a high place 
for ever among English humourists. No sooner has the reader run 
his eye over the first three or four pages than he feels himself, with 
delight and astonishment, in the company of a writer whose genius 
is akin at once to Goldsmith’s and to Thackeray’s ; a writer whose 
style i# so pure and vigorous, so lucid and straightforward, that 
we seem to have already entered upon the best age of English prose. 
Had Mr. Matthew Arnold, instead of digging in Chapman for pre- 
j)osterous barbarisms and eccentricities of j)edantry, chanced to light 
upon this little treatise; or had he condescended to glance over 
Daniel’s compact and admirable Defence of Rhyme ; he would have 
found in writers of the despised Shakespearean epoch much more than 
a foretaste of those excellent qualities which he imagines to have 
bee^ flrst imported into our literature* by writers of the age of 
Dryden. The dialogue of the very first couple introduced with such 
skilful simplicity of presentation at the opening of Dekker’s pamphlet 
is worthy of Sterne ; the visit of the gossip or kinswoman in the 
second chapter is worthy of Moliere ; and the humours of the 
monthly nurse in the third are vrorthy of Dickens. The lamentations 
of the lady for the decay of her health and beauty in consequence of her 
obsequious husband’s alleged neglect — ‘ no more like the woman I was 
than an apple is like an oyster ; ’ the description of the poor man 
making her broth with his own hands, jeered at by the maids and 
trampled underfoot by Mrs. Gamp ; the preparations for the christening 
^supi^r and the preliminary feast of scandal ; are full of such bright 
and rich humour as to recall even the creator of Dogberry and 
Mrs. Quickly. It is of Shakesj)eare again that w^e are reminded in 
the next chapter, by the description of the equipage to which the 
husband of ‘ a woman that hath a charge of children ’ is reduced 
when he has to ride to the assizes in sorrier plight than Petruchio 
rode in to his wedding ; the details remind us also of Balzac in the 
minute and grotesque intensity of their industrious realism: but 
the scene on his return reminds us rather of Thackeray at the best 
of his bitterest mood — the terrible painter of Mrs. Mackenzie and 
Mrs. General Baynes. ‘ The humour of a woman that marries her 
inferior by birth ’ deals with more serious matters in a style not 

“ A noticeable instance of the use of a common word in the original and obsolete 
sense of itd*dcrivation may bo cited from the unfortunately truncated and scanty 
fragment of a prayer for the court : — ‘ O Lord, be thou a husband * (house-band) * to 
that great household of oiir King.’ 
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ntiwQrthy of Boccaccio ; and no comedy of the time — Shakespeare’s 
always excepted — has a scene in it of richer and more original 
humour than brightens the narrative which relates the wo^s of the 
husband who invites his friends to dinner and finds everything under 
lock and key. Hardly in any of Dekker’s plays is the comic dialogue 
so masterly as here — so vivid and so vigorous in its lifelike ease and 
spontaneity. But there is not one of the fifteen chapters, devoted 
each to tlie description of some fresh ‘ humour,’ which would not 
deserve, did space and time allow of it, a separate note of com- 
mentary, The book is simply one of the very finest examples of 
humorous literature, touched now and then with serious and even 
tragic effect, that can be found in any language ; it is geneAlly and 
comparatively remarkable for its freedom from all real coarseness or 
brutality, though the inevitable change of manners between Shake- 
speare’s time and our own may make some passages or episodes seem 
now and then somewhat over particular in plain-speaking or detail. 
But a healthier, manlier, more thoroughly goodnatured and good- 
humoured book was never written ; nor one in which the author’s 
real and respectful regard for womanhood was more perceptible 
through the veil of a satire more pure from bitterness and more 
honest in design. 

Th^ list of works over which we have now glanced is surely not 
inconsiderable: and yet the surviving productions of Dekker’s 
genius or necessity are but part of the labours of his life. If he 
wanted — as undoubtedly he would seem to have wanted — that 
‘ infinite capacity for taking pains ’ which Carlyle professed to regard 
as the synonym of genius, he was at least not deficient in that 
rough and ready diligence which is habitually in harness, and cheer- 
fully or resignedly prepared for the day’s work. The names of his lost 
plays — all generally suggestive of some true dramatic interest, jiow 
graver and now lighter — are too numerous to transcribe : bqijjne^ 
at least of them must excite unspeakable amazement as well as 
indiscreet curiosity in every reader of Ariosto or La Fontaine who 
comes in the course of the catalogue upon such a title as Jocondo 
and Astolfo, How on earth the famous story of Giocondo could 
possibly be adapted for representation on the public stage of 
Shakespearean London is a mystery which the execrable cook of the 
execrable Warburton has left for ever insoluble and inconceivable : 
for to that female fiend, the object of Sir Walter Scott’s antiquarian 
imprecations, we owe, unless my memory misguides me, the loss of 
this among other irredeemable treasures. 

To do justice upon the faults of this poet is easy for any sciolist : 
to do justice,;to his merits is less easy for the most competent scholar 
a:nd the ftiost appreciative critic. In despite of his rare occasional 
sptiiis or outbreaks of self-assertion or of satire, he seenas to stand 
before us as a man of gentle, modest, shiftless and careless nature^ 
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irritable and placable, eager and unsteady, full of excitable kind- 
liness and deficient in strenuous principle ; loving the art which he 
professionally followed, and enjoying the work which he occasionally 
neglected. There is no unpoetic note in his best poetry such as 
there is too often — nay, too constantly — in the severer work and the 
stronger genius of Ben Jonson. What he might have done under 
happier auspices, or with at tougher fibre of resolution and per- 
severance in his character, it is waste of time and thought for his 
most sympathetic and compassionate admirers to assume or to con- 
jecture : what he has done, wdth all its shortcomings and infirmities, 
is enough to secure for him a distinct and honourable place among 
the humoui ists and the poets of his country, 

Algernon Cuables Swinburne- 
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BISHOPS AND SISTERSHHLAW. 


I WROTE a paper, published in the September number of tliis Eeview, 
on marriage with a deceased wife's sister, in which I endeavofired to 
show the evils of the law which makes such marriages invalid, and 
also that there was no reason, religious, theological, or social, which 
called for it. The Bishop of Oxford has written a paper, which 
appears in the November number, and which I should suppose was 
meant as an answer to mine, save that positively there is no answer 
nor attempt at an answer contained in it. 

Now a way of seeing whether one thing contains another is to 
look into the supposed container, and see if the sui)posed contamed 
is there. And I invite those interested in the matter to do so with 
the JBishop’s paper. But that is not enough. For it may be that 
some will not take the trouble, and that others will give only the 
‘ open verdict ’ that they do not sec it. I propose, therefore, to 
prove the negative, viz, that the answer is not there. Four misre- 
presentations of what I said, are. 

The evils 1 pointed out were two : 

1. That it was a hardship and cruelty when two persons having 
that affection for each other which made them desirous of marrying 
and which promised a happy union, whose age, position in life, ^and 
other circumstances were suitable, and who particularly desirejJJJie^ 
marriage that the woman might take care of her deceased sister’s 
children, w'ere not allowed by law to marry — I say, I pointed out that 
pain and grief were caused, which required a justification. 

Does the Bishop of Oxford in his paper deny it ? Certainly not. 
He begins by saying that I describe all pairs of attached brothers 
and sisters in law as * two thoroughly well conducted persons,’ With 
all respect to the Right Reverend Prelate this is not — well, not correct* 
I cannot see why he should have said it, as no one would believe 
I did. I did not say ‘ all ; ’ I do not suppose persons who desire to 
marry their deceased wife’s sisters are better or worse than the 
average of mankind. But for those who are well conducted I 
olaitaed, and. do claim, concern. How does the Bishop show his ? 
He saysiihat ^the same engaging portrait may be painted with a 
variety of kinsfolk for the sisters.’ And he gives a ca8e where a 
man went through the form of marriage with a half-brother’s 
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daughter. Does the Bishop really mean to say that a marriage of a 
man with his deceased wife’s sMer is in any way like marriage with 
a sister In blood, or the child of that sister, or her brother? Is not 
such a marriage loathsome and abhorrent — is it not certain that no 
such feeling is entertained towards a marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister ? Is it an argument to say that because some marriages of kin 
ought not to take place, therefore others ought not ? The Eight 
Eeverend Prelate proceeds : ‘ The course of true love never did run 
smooth, aftd infinitely various are the obstacles to marriage which 
youthful affection must be content to incur.’ Parental sternness, which 
may have a justification or not. * The Court of Chancery has more 
wantoif cruelty to repent df than all the defenders of the Christian 
law of marriage.’ Why, what an argument is this ! There are some 
obstacles to marriage between persons desirous of contracting it 
which give pain ; therefore let us have another, though it does the 
same ! If those obstacles ought not to exist, then they aSbrd no 
justification. If they ought, it is for a reason. Are they wanton ? 
To justify the law, a reason should be shown. Does the Bishop think 
that because we suffer from aches and pains from our natures and 
•maEe,lhat we ought not to complain when beaten ? ‘ You complain 

he has broken your leg and hurt you ; but infinitely various are the 
other sufferings you must be content to endure, therefore why^com- 
plain of this ? The course of life never does run smooth.’ Two people 
who arc ‘ madly in love,’ or even without the ‘ madly,’ are comical 
objects, much laughed at ; but I suppose that a sincere affection 
between a man and his wife is a desirable and respectable thing, 
worth the Eight Eeverend Prelate’s consideration. I say, then, that 
no answer is given, or attempted, to the argument that the huv 
causes pain and suffering, and needs a justification. 

I said that where families occupied a single room, it was cer- 
^ t aiiLt hat when a woman w’as called in to take care of children who 
had lost their mother, there was a danger of illicit intercourse if the 
father and the woman could not marry; that the deceased wife’s 
sister was constantly so called in, and then the danger arose ; and 
that there were thousands of cases w’here there was but one room for 
all the family, so this mischief and evil did exist, and largely. Docs 
the Bishop deny it? Not at all. He admits it, but attempts to 
extenuate it. He says the person who looks after the children of the 
deceased wife is ‘ not always, nor indeed often, her sister.’ Well, but 
then she is sometimes. As to ‘t>ften,’ let us see what he says. 

‘ The natural person is her mother ; she takes the little ones to her 
own home, or stays at their home till some plan can be devised for their 
care.’ Sometimes it is the man’s own sister, sometimes sister-in-law. 
But in a large proportion of these cases they are out at service, &c. ; 
neighboufs help, and so forth. * The notion that a working man’s 
family has its store of sisters living unemployed at home in readiness 
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to help a brother-in-law, is a fancy picture.’ I agree, except that a 
notion is not a picture. But it is one of the Bishop’s painting; 
as is also the fancy picture of the mother neglecting her own hus- 
band’s family to help her son. I repeat, the natural person to apply 
to is the deceased wife’s unmarried sister — there are such sisters, if not 
a store of them. Marriage is their probable lot or destiny, and they 
and the man not only see no objection to it between them, but desire 
it. The Bishop, then, does not deny that the evil I have pointed out 
exists, more or less. He admits it. The very arrangements of the 
poor to avoid it show its existence. 

Against this opinion of the Bishop I will put that of Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick, who has been so kind as to ^rite me the following letter. 
There is no one more competent than he, if so much so, to speak on 
this subject. 

There are in the different classes of society large conditions of widowers, of the 
wages classes, that are overlooked, which appear to me to make this question of 
marriage with a deceased wife's sister a poor woman's question as well as a poor 
man’s question. In the course of inquiries into the conditions of juvenile delin- 
quency it frequently occurred that, besides the hereditary mendicants, there were 
lads or girls from another class of whom the accounts given were that their mol^er 
had died, that their father had abandoned them, and that, they had been turned 
out of home, and had become castaways upon the street. In cholera visitations, 
by which the mothers were killed, this was conspicuously the result. It very 
frequ&itly appeared that such abandonments had been the work of the step- 
mother occupying the single-roomed mud cottage, or the single living rooms 
which make up frequently the conditions of from fifty to sixty per cent, of the 
urban population. I was assured that it was generally the case for the mother of 
a family to make her dying request to her husband that he would get her sister to 
come and take charge of their children, feeling very certain that if he married a 
stranger to their family the stepmother would not put up "with their children, and 
would drive them away. It frequently occurs that the only person whom the 
widower of the wage class can get immediately to take care of the children of the 
deceased wife is her sister ; and when shet does undertake the charge in the jonly 
living room, what must generally follow from the prohibition of his marriag e wi th 
her ? With stepmothers of the well-to-do or the higher classes the iJosifioff is 
widely different. The children have their separate rooms, and will be committed 
to the charge of nurses and governesses. Stepmothers of the higher classes are 
subjected to high social iniluences, and step-children of their class have rarely any 
ground of complaint. But the prohibition of marriage with the deceased wife’s 
sister, from all that I heard of it, imposes upon the wage classes (especially those 
who have only one living room, often the majority of the most heavily death-rated 
districts) conditions of cruelty, of moral diso^er, and often of crime. 

3. I said there was no prohibition of these marriages in the New 
or Old Te6tament. Does the Bishop make out that there is ? He 
begins by saying : 

For my present purpose it is not necessary to enter into the theological argu- 
Lord Bmmwell devotes half his article to the theology of which he speaks 
so lightly. n^ItVouid be foreign to my immediate purpose to follow ou this track. 

^ It is sufficient to reassert the facts that marriage between |)ersou%n6ar of kin 
is prohibited in the Scripture, and that no distinction between relationship by 
affinify or consanguinity Is there to be found* 
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Facts ! The Bishop might as well say, * It is sufficient to re- 
assert the facts that I am right and you are wrong/ What does 
hemeaA? That these are accepted facts which no one disputes? 
He must know that the Jews interpret those books differently, 
that every jurist out of England interprets those books differently, 
that a Eeverend Canon of the Church of England has done, and many 
others, I believe, do so. He must know that there is an order in the 
Old Testament to a brother to raise up issue from his deceased 
brother’s widow, showing a difference between relationship by blood 
and affinity. He must know that men of the highest ability find in 
the Old Testament a permission by implication for these marriages. 
Facts I^Eeally, with all respect for the Eight Eeverend Prelate, it 
is idle to call his opinions ‘facts.’ Oddly enough, the Bishop, 
though he thinks it unnecessary to go into the theological argument, 
and having stated his ‘ facts,’ proceeds to say, ‘ It is on this last 
point that the whole subject at present really turns.’ But taking 
the facts to be as he says, it is still a question what nearness of kin 
is within the prohibition. 

T urged that it was impossible that a benevolent Lawgiver 
•woixld convey a command by a metaj)h6r instead of by jJain words, 
when the command was to prohibit a thing opposed neither by 
reason nor instinct. There is no answer to that. The Bishop* does 
indeed say that there was an unprovoked attack on the ‘ moral cha- 
racter of metaphor.’ I do not know what the ‘ moral character of 
metaphor ’ means ; but it is, again I must say it, not true that I in 
any way attacked the metaphor relied on. On the contrary, I spoke 
of it most respectfully as a strong and forcible expression, only 
denying that it could be true, not as a metaphor, but a statement of 
fact. I never said that ‘metaphor and fiction were synonymous 
terms,’ or anything like it. The Bishop says, ‘ We are told that it is 
— ^oq rjiutv to follow the colonies in their legislation on this subject.’ 
Again I am compelled to repeat, I did not say so. I said it was 
desirable if we could to have the same laws on the subject as they had. 
I expressly said that that argument could not affect those who thought 
there was a religious prohibition of these marriages. I say, then, 
that no answer has been given to the arguments to show that no 
religious consideration exists to justify this mischievous law. 

4. I urged that though, where a man admitted a Divine command 
existed, it might be reasonable to compel him to obey it, yet it was 
not reasonable, when he denied the command, that he should be 
bound because others thought it existed — I instanced the doctrine 
of the Trinity, transubstantiation, and other matters, as to which 
people, in days when theologians ruled, were tortured and burned 
by those with whom they did not agree — that liberty of conscience 
and conduct were now allowed, and I asked what justification was 
there for forbidding those who thought these marriages lawful from 
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contracting them ? The Jews say these marriages are lawful. They 
were burned formerly for their religious opinions, which included this. 
They are not now. They are allowed their opinions. Why not on 
this as far as theological opinions are concerned ? And if the Jews, 
why not .Christians who think as they do ? There is no answer to 
this. The Bishop may say, none was deserved. Perhaps. But that 
may be said of a good argument when you cannot answer it as well 
as of a bad one. 

5. I said there was no reason of a social character against these 
marriages. The only thing in the nature of an argument to the 
contrary in the Bishop’s paper is this : 

The question is often asked, May I not marry my sister-in-law? *The real 
question is whether 1 may have a * sister-in-law ’ at all. If the law which forbids 
us to marry is abolished, in what does the relation of sister between us consist ? 

^ Thenceforward she is no more to her sister^s husband than any other female 
friend, hut an acquaintance to him,’ two sets of kindred in one home. 

Oh, dear, all the people in the colonies have lost their sisters-in- 
law, and cannot have any fresh ones. Two sets of kindred in one 
home ! Why there might be three or more if he had had a second or 
third wife. What an argument ! The husband is supposed to say 
or think, ‘ If my wife dies I can marry her sister, therefore she is 
not my^ sister, therefore I do not care for her.’ How is one to deal 
with this — reasoning shall I call it ? If the wife had a female cousin, 
she, I suppose, would be a cousin-in-law. If the husband were pro- 
hibited marrying her after his wife’s death, would he love her more ? 
The Eight Keverend Prelate is very fond of these ‘ sisters-in-law.’ He 
heads his paper ‘ Sisters-in-law.’ It has perhaps not occurred to him 
that they are sisters in law, not in /acf. And let it not be said that is 
to make law and fact inconsistent. They are not ; they are different, 
not contradictory. Again, in French this fine argument would,fail 
him. Would not a belle-soniir continue a belle-sosur if thejjjpp. ,, 
might marry her ? The cognata in Italian ? In German meines 
Weibes Schwester ? 

The Bishop says that if this alteration in the law is made, all 
impediments from affinity logically must be given up. I say no ; 
whether theologically that consequence logically follows, I know not. 
But I say social considerations forbid all marriages of affinity in the 
ascending and descending line, e.g. marriage with a stepdaughter 
or stepmother. Nor, if the present practical evil were got rid of, 
can I see how others could complain, as the Bishop says they 
reasonably would, of * intolerable wrong ’ and being ‘ a victim of sense- 
less tyranny ’ because an intolerable wrong and senseless tyranny 
had been removed as to some. The Bishop says the argument 
hks policy than honesty in it. It is politic certainly, 

when you have to deal with objectors some of whom are \^olly un- 
reasonable, to excite their unreasonableness as little as possible, and 
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it is perfectly honest, for there is no concealment and no untruth 
in it. The Bishop very clearly, understands it. 

The Bishop says : 

The Church of England would be sorely aggriei^ed if her clergy were even allowed 
to celebrate in her churches unions which for centuries her courts, her canons, and 
her prayer books have declared unlawful. 

Has her Prayer Book so declared? I thought not. Her canons 
have never with their ipso facto excommunications been received 
by the laity. 

One word of a personal character. The Bishop speaks of ‘ Lord 
Bramwgirs sneer at priests.’ I never sneered at them, I should 
think it unbecoming to do so. I said that, like the rest of mankind, 
they loved power neither more nor less. Is that a sneer? Is it 
untrue ? The Bishop says he should not look for illustration of the 
use of metaphor in any case to writing from Lord Bramwell’s pen. 
Why he should make this personal remark I know not. It does not 
advance his argument nor meet mine. But he is right. He would 
not find it. I am flattered by his knowledge of my style. 

The Bishop has twice spoken of a quiet life. ‘ It (the proposed 
change in the law) will be but the beginning of troubles to those 
whose chief anxiety is to lead a quiet life.’ ‘I am very anxious 
that the lovers of a quiet life, for whose happiness I am fnuch 
concerned, should open their eyes to the prospect before them.’ 
Is quiet the great object of life? The Bishop is a successor of 
the Apostles. Docs he think they have set him the example of 
leading a quiet life, or does he think they held something more 
precious ? Let me advise the Bishop if he wishes for a quiet life to 
keep silent and quiet on the subject of this cruel, mischievous, and 
unjustifiable law which he has tried to defend. 


Bramwell. 
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SCHOOLS AS PRISONS AND PRISONS AS 

SCHOOLS. 


A Eoyal Commission was issued in 1882 for inquiry into the opera- 
tion, management, control, inspection, financial arrangements, and 
condition generally, of reformatory and industrial schools ; and to 
report what amendments are expedient in order to render such 
institutions more efficient. 

The inquiry was an elaborate one, extending over two years, and 
the Commissioners made a circuit of the three kingdoms in its 
pursuit. 1 

A very full report, and summary of recommendations, were pre- 
sented to Parliament in 1883, signed by aill the fourteen colleagues, 
with h few additional memoranda from some of them ; all of them 
being men who had taken a large part in legislation or administration 
connected with the subject. In the mass of evidence may be found 
the opinions of every kind of authority. 

Unfortunately the deadlock in Parliament has hitherto prevented 
any benefit from all this labour accruing to the nation. 

We may hope this incubus on legislative action will be soon 
cleared away by the force of general impatience, and it may be of 
public service, therefore, before Parliament meets again, to Sail 
attention to this very important subject, and put its consideration 
forward amongst the agenda for the approaching session. 

The idea in which the legislature, more than thirty years ago, 
undertook to carry out on a national scale what had been already 
begun by private philanthropy for the education of children rescued 
from neglect and crime, was that both moral obligation and public 
interest demand that a mass of the youth of this country should not 
be allowed to grow up without any decent home-care or guardianship, 
or training for honest employment. 

Children convicted of crime are under the general criminal law ; 
bat a distinction is recognised, both as to responsibility and punish- 
ment, of the several degrees of age and of discretion; and even 
wiMre infancy has arrived at full liability, guilt is measured by the 
individiiilB&has^ capacity, or apparent malice and wilfulness of 
the young culprit* 
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But tbe homelessness of many children convicted of crime, and the 
exposure to inevitable erime by. total neglect of many others, led to 
special legislation for such cases. Whatever punishment any crime 
required ibr deterrence from its repetition, and for public example, 
at all events a home was needed for children, and education due to 
childhood. Private charity led the way, and by success and benefi- 
cence, roused public opinion to compel the State to assume nationally 
the wanting j)a'rental care, and supply completely the necessary 
tutelage of home and school. 

The first private institution for this purpose in this country was 
set on foot in the last century as a group of cottage homes in the 
then village of Hackney, ‘ for boj's and girls who by neglect, or by 
bad company, had fallen into crime.’ In 1849 this institution was 
moved to Eedhill in Surrey, and it there took the character and 
name of a ‘ Farm School,’ in imitation of the ‘ Colonie Agricole ’ 
which was founded by De Metz at Mettrai in Normandy. Other like 
institutions were set up by private benevolence, both in this country 
and abroad, before our legislature made its first essay in so great a 
national enterprise ; and the first essay in legislation showed how 
little the work was generally understood^ 

A ^juvenile prison ’ was established at Parkhurst in the Isle of 
Wight, where boy-criminals, who between the ages of eight and 
eighteen had been sentenced to transportation, might be de&lt*with 
apart, though not very diflferently, from adult criminals. They were 
kept in separate confinement for five or six months, and then trans- 
ported to Western Australia. Mr. Rogers, inspector of reformatories, 
gave evidence before the Commissioners of the total failure of this 
attempt at penal education, which was speedily abandoned, as it 
deserved. 

In 1851 a large and influential conference was held in Birming- 
ham to consider how the State mighfr undertake a fitter treatment 
'"oT^ what they most truly called the dangerous class of youthful 
criminals. ^ Their recommendation was coldly met by the Home 
Secretary, who thought public opinion was not ripe for effectual 
legislation on the subject, but he referred the question to a select 
committee. 

In 1853 I drafted a Bill, and it is with the deepest interest I 
can now refer to correspondence about it, which I have preserved, 
with such men as Lord Brougham, Mr. Davenport Hill, Mr. Cobden, 
Joseph Sturge, and others. Lord Palmerston, then Home ISecretary, 
warmly took in hand my draft, and had it recast as a Government 
measure. It passed, with little debate in. either House, as ‘The 
Youthful Offenders Act of 1854.’ It iS’ significant of the slow 
development of ideas on the subject that the Lord Chancellor, 
Cranwortli, in introducing thw Bill - to the Lords, warned them that 
the objection might be taken to it, ‘ that if they gave a person a 
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good oducation because he had committed an oflFence, they might be 
placing their criminals in a better pogition than those who had been 
guilty of no crime at all.’ A like objection has been made by 
doctrinaires to giving food to i)ersons found starving, lest it might 
perchance give idleness an advantage over diligent self-support. 
But both humanity and law forbid the letting any starve, and alike 
demand that outcast children should have a home, and be rescued 
from crime. Fortunately the Home Secretary was not deterred by 
his learned colleague's objection, but pressed the measure through, as 
one of first-rate national importance, against which only inveterate 
habit and misconception of the subject could find any argument what- 
ever. That Lord Palmerston took an entirely educational viey of the 
proposed institutions is clear from his saying that ‘ it was essential that 
young persons sent to them should, far as possible, be divested 
of any criminal character which would be detrimental to their future 
l)rospects.’ Lord John Eussell, who was in the Cabinet then with- 
out portfolio, advocated the Bill with his w'onted interest in all 
national education, treating the institution of reformatories as an 
essential and primary part of it. He had opposed, at the beginning 
of the session, the INIanchester and Salford Education Bill, of which 
I had the charge, through a very long debate, on the ground that it 
was part of a larger subject, national education, which ought not to 
be d&lfc with in a private Bill, as that Bill was. For the same reason 
he got his colleagues to postpone till the end of the session, when he 
helped them to pass both, Lord Palmerston’s Youthful Offenders Bill, 
and the I^ord Advocate’s Scotch Industrial Schools Bill, hoping to 
have made all three part of ^ a comprehensive scheme of national 
rating for the gratuitous instruction of all those whose parents could 
not afibrd to pay.’ Eeformatories, thus, were instituted as part of 
our nation^d education system. 

The first English Industrial Schools Bill followed, and I had to 
conduct it through Parliament in 1857, taking it out of the 
of Sir Stafford Northcote, who had got it through a second reading 
in the previous session, but had lost his seat in the intervening 
general election. He had described the Bill as an adaptation of 
the Scotch Industrial Schools Act to English requirements, and as 
a supplement to the Youthful Offenders Act, providing education 
for children exposed almost inevitably to ways of crime, as the 
Eeformatory Act provided for children convicted of crime. He had 
ai-gued against my objection, in the first debate, to this apparently 
needless multiplication of similar institutions, that though the 
Eeformatory Act might, no doubt, be made to cover the purpose of 
both institutions, time pressed for instant action without waiting 
for oopipjjp^nsive legislation. Numbers of children thronged our 
streets, which reformatories were being daily recruited. • National 

sch(^j[s refused admission to the ragged class, and the ragged schools, 
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set on foot by Lord Shaftesbury, had neither power to compel 
attendance nor means to provide for all. Industrial schools, ade- 
quately charged on public support, were immediately necessary. The 
veteran Henley defended this Bill froip some opponents who still 
took the old view that such children were better handed over to the 
police. He considered it the necessary complement of the Kefor- 
matory Act. He frankly acknowledged the temptation it might hold 
out to heartless parents to throw their obligations on the State ; but 
he set off against this drawback the counteraction it would afford 
against an evident tendency in our system of national education to 
overlook the ragged class in aims of higher ambition. 

Subsequent Acts, which I need not enumerate, have amalgamated 
the English and Scotch legislation, and much enlarged its general 
scope. 

That the country has derived much benefit from this still im- 
perfect experiment I can myself bear ample testimony, and that it 
promises far greater success when its principle is more fully recog- 
nised and adopted. The police of Birmingham, where I established 
a reformatory immediately on the passing of the Act of 1854, assure 
me that* former nests of criminal children in that town have been 
broken up : and that such pmctised young gang-leaders as I first 
had to deal with no longer exist. 

The Commissioners all agreed that ‘ the work already done may 
be credited with putting an end to the training of boys as profes- 
sional thieves, and with rescuing children fallen into crime from 
becoming habitual, hardened offenders, while it has undoubtedly 
had the effect of preventing large numbers of children from entering 
on a career of crime.’ The opinion is expressed, in evidence of the 
higliest authority, that a few institutions might now suffice for the 
older and more hardened young criminals; all other subjects of 
reformatory education being educated ill one description of schools. 
jTOgjsfrates are already treating the two descriptions indiscriminately, 
according to the accidental circumstances and character of the 
case. In Mr. Lushington’s words, ‘ they either convict, and send 
to a reformatory; or, without conviction, send to an industrial 
school.’ 

The experiment now needs revision, in order to escape from mis- 
chievous confusion, and to derive the full benefit which would come 
from its being carried out more thoroughly in its true intention. 

The idea which the legislature first only half conceived has de- 
veloped itself in the working, and confusion has very naturally arisen 
in the process of that* development. 

Simple as was the principle that a child must be supplied with 
public education who had fallen into dependence upon public care, 
either with no home to go to after punishment for crime, or outcast 
in actual counter-education for crime, it is hardly yet rightly appre- 
VOL. XXL— No. 119. I 
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dated. The education of a criminal child is still mistakenly con- 
sidered as a criminal process. • 

Slow was the development of ideas in amending the •criminal 
law. Eomilly’s life was engaged in rescuing a child who robbed a 
shop of five shillings, from the gallows, or a juvenile rioter from the 
cells of a common gaol. 

Slower still seems to be the gradual discernment between punish- 
ment and education. One of the earliest and most energetic founders 
of English reformatories stated as his view to the Commissioners, ‘ that 
boys in such schools should have it kept in their minds that they are 
criminals till some time after they have been set free ’ (Ans. 6394). 

This view fully acted up to would frustrate the chief ©bject of 
these institutions, which is the obliteration from a child’s mind of all 
past criminal associations, and the opening of industrial employment 
freed from the bar of tainted character. The acquisition of self- 
respect and the confidence of employers are the main results to bo 
derived from the work proposed. It took long to discover that keep- 
ing children in a poor-house brought them up as paupers for life. 
We are only now learning gradually that educating children as 
criminals degrades their self-consciousness, bars the honest Incftistry 
in which they are educated, or, what is worse, connects ideas of a 
claim pn patronage and charity with criminal character. The State 
would, indeed, stultify its assumption of the locus parentis by 
supplying such education. 

This confusion of ideas between punishment and education besets 
equally, though oppositely, our prisons and reformatories. Long 
imprisonments of adult criminals, following the transportation terms, 
have been adopted in the idea of having time enough to educate 
the prisoners in durance. A five years’ consignment to a reformatory 
school is, on the other hand, adopted for a young criminal’s education 
in the way of prolonged correction. ^ 

But prisons as schools, and schools as prisons, are reciprocal 
blunders. There cannot be a worse place for education than a prison, 
nor for penal treatment than a school. 

Even prison commissioners are now denouncing the long public 
custody of criminals for education whom deterrent punishment might 
promptly restore to industry, and to the care of their families ; and 
I make an equal protest against education of children in long-con- 
tinued police connection, who want ordinary preparation for decent 
emplqyment. 

OflScial witnesses were the chief exhibitors before the commis- 
sioners of the confused idea of penal education. They are misled by 
the terms of the Acts they have to administer. The phraseology of 
‘ comft^ting ^ children by magisterial sentence to ‘ detention ’ at a 
school stamps the school as a prison in their view. IF the Eefor- 
matoiry Acts had been passed in full conception of their purpose. 
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other phraseology would have been used, and even officials would 
then as soon have thought an apprentice bound for a term of years 
to a master for instruction in a trade, a prisoner, as a boy sent for 
education to an industrial school. Sir Francis Sandford gave the 
Commissioners his opinion, as an Education Minister of long and 
eminent public service, that ‘ there was nothing but the accidents 
of admission to separate these schools from his department.’ 

We are at last discovering that elementary education is the 
same thing, certainly for all children of the working classes, and to 
a great extent for children of all classes. 

Children taken in. hand after punishment for a crime, or from 
exposure to criminal associations, may require separate and special 
places for their education, but the process of education itself is the 
same for all who want a preparation for common industrial employ- 
ment. 

Long-continued neglect till a later period of youth, or exception- 
ally vicious nature, or the commission of crimes requiring exemplary, 
though suitable, punishment, may demand an educational treatment 
distinctly accompanied with stricter discipline, and removed from 
all po*^ible contamination of other children. But the great mass 
of mankind want the same elements of education. The pabulum 
vitce is common to human nature ; specific medicines are for disease. 
It must be a mistake to constitute an entire dietary medicinally. 
Such violence might indeed stamp out any disease, but it could only 
be followed by a morbid condition of life. 

It is remarkable that while some are so misled by accidental 
features as to look on industrial instruction, because it is specially 
given in reformatories, as a characteristic of penal education,* the 
public are demanding that industrial instruction should be given in 
national schools as an advantage which the criminal class of children 
have no right to monopolise, and which should not be withheld from 
TIEe children of honest working men. The Birmingham School 
Board have already, on their own responsibility, anticipated the law’s 
further enlightenment, and set up a technical school charged on the 
education rate. They think any public provision for national educa- 
tion should prepare children not only with the rudiments of science, 
but, by actual handling of the tools of manufactures, to become 
efficient workmen, for the successful competition of this country in 
the markets of the world. 

If, then, reformatory and industrial schools are places of educa- 
tion, it would seem to follow that they should be put under the 
Education Department instead of the Home Office, and the Acts 
relating to them require modification accordingly. The Commission 

* Evidencj^, Ans. 78. * If notiona of mental instraction are allowed to supersede 
the industrial training which is supposed to be the main characteristic of both 
reformatory and industrial schools, they might be less efficient, as less penal.’ 
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came half-way to this conclusion, saying it had much to recommend 
it, ^ but while proposing to transfer Jthe elementary teaching and 
educational inspection to the Education Department, they WQuld not 
remove the function of seeing to* the reformatory treatnient from the 
Home Office, which is closely connected with the judicial and police 
system of the country, and with the administration of prisons^’ This 
distinction between education and reformation, which they prefer as 
‘a middle course,^ exactly represents the confusion of ideas just de- 
scribed. The education of the children in question is in their view 
half-penal. Like all ‘ middle courses ’ it combines the mischief of 
one side with the loss of the advantages on. the other. It would 
retain the mischief of police association to the children who ar^ being 
trained to take a place in the industrial world, and lose, as is fairly 
admitted, to the teachers and th^ sc1h)o1s great advantages from re- 
cognition in the School Department. It is even admitted that day 
industrial schools cannot Ationally be separated from the Education 
Department ; the point in dispute is, therefore, limited to how far 
hoarding schools are essentially connected with ‘the administration 
of prisons.’ It is no doubt a serious question how far boarding, 
lodging, clothing, and educating children, parentally deserted, can 
be safely undertaken by the State in loco parentis^ and charged on 
public support. » Only the necessity of common humanity and public 
interest^ in extreme cases, can justify exceptions to the rule of free- 
dom and independent self-reliance which is the condition of our 
national spirit. But such exceptional cases vre have to deal with, 
and a moral as well as physical pauperism has to be provided for. 
The homelessness of many children, and the exposure to inevitable 
lawlessness of many others, constitute the necessity and justification 
of public parentage. 

But even when institutions for the purpose have been rightly 
adjusted, the law relating to them must be further modified in oftler 
to check abuse. Philanthropic and exceptional legislation is 
dally liable to abuse. The benevolence which inspires it infects also 
its execution. To quote the Commissioners’ Eeport, ‘There is 
ample testimony that the power of sending children to these schools 
has been largely abused, often from benevolent motives, sometimes 
because of the facilities afforded to parents to get rid of the burden 
of their children’s support and education.’ The humane rescue of 
outcasts from drime and neglect may actually aggravate the evil in- 
tended to be remedied — may supersede natural duties and relations, 
destroy a spirit of independence, and discourage hard-working j)eople 
providing for their own children, by taxing them for the provision of 
negligent neighbours with better equipment than their own. The 
Acts b^ycwilso to be guarded against misapplication by the magistrates 
thetnsolves. T^y have been used in Scotland so as tot shift the 
burden of pauper children from local rates to the Treasury. The 
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keen perception of the Irish of any avenue to the Exchequer has led 
to total^disregard of the descriptions of children specified in the Acts. 
But the check most needed is one on worthless parents even seeking 
to qualify their children by neglgct and crime to obtain a public 
maintenance. The right check is the enforcement on parents of at 
least such contribution to the expense as would equal the child’s cost 
to them at home. Parents who are capable should be made to pay 
the whole cost. Cases of orphanage and complete destitution the 
Poor Law meets. If any parents of older children in reformatories 
complain that they lose such children’s wages, that is only a proper 
fine upon their negligence, while the public are being taxed to train 
their cTiildren to honest self-support. There is no more important 
recommendation of the Compissioners than that of an occasional 
alternative process to public suppoft of criminal children, by imposing 
a fine on the parents ; or taking security from them for the better 
behaviour of their children. 

They suggest a simplification of the present roundabout mode, 
which recent changes in the law have caused, of collecting parents’ 
coqjbrijputions. The like simpler process is all that is required for 
’recovering fees on attendance at national schools, the difficulty of 
which has raised the senseless cry for ‘ free education.’ 

The proposed modifications of the law would greatly reduce the 
number of children improperly sent to the schools in question, and 
relieve both local rates and the Treasury from gross and mischievous 
imposition, while at the same time adding much to the intended 
result of genuine rescue of children from crime and neglect. 

Modification is also proposed in the mode of i)ublic subsidy, local 
and imperial, enlisting strongly the force of self-interest in check of 
extravagance. There is some advantage in a twofold source of sub- 
sidy — that of mutual competition for qponomy, and there are different 
«»,-Tdvantages attaching to both modes of subsidy. But I do not 
agree with the Commissioners’ suggestion to extend the system 
of educational grants to reformatory schools; The fixed subsidy now 
given to reformatories, adequately making uj) the requisite means 
for the education of each child, is infinitely preferable to the lottery 
of prizes won by national schools on passes of examination. The one 
mode secures sufficient support, and freedom to the teacher for his 
various work ; the other mode of subsidy falls off in proportion to 
the proved need of greater efficiency. A farm agency paid by prizes 
on particular crops, whatever the circumstances, would fail of general 
good farming. A full result must depend on certain means, and 
means must not be made to depend on uncertain results. 

On the whole the reformatory system may benefit our national 
schools the experiment of industrial training ; while the depart- 
ment of national education should give the reformatory system its 
due by admission to the province and service which it nationally 
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undertakes. The Commissioners rather betray a common weakness 
of special theorists in proposing a multiplication of institutions to 
meet every possible variety of case. The climax of ingenuity is 
reached in their suggestion of a distinct set of schools far truants 
from the other schools. The index to the evidence enumerates 
other varieties. Mr. Lushington sums them up imder five different 
heads, on a rising scale of severity of treatment from that of ordinary 
schools to undisguised imprisonment. 

It should be borne in mind that young offenders are still, except 
so far as they are affected by this special legislation, subject to the 
general criminal law, and may be dealt with as adults. 

There are cases in which child-criminals must be punii^ed as 
adults. But in the great majority of cases they should be punished 
as children. In all cases punishment for any crime should be a 
distinct thing from the subsequent course of education. 

I hope I have shown how reformatory legislation may and should 
be simplified, the institutions reduced to one category of schools, ex- 
travagant abuses checked, and the Education Department adapted to 
give the benefit of its machinery to this branch of its proper busim3.ss. 
A Bill will soon be introduced embodying the amendments suggested.* 

Norton. 
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Abolish the House of Lords ! Eeform the House of Lords ! are 
cries which from time to time may be heard above the din of 
political warfare, and the conflicting shouts of the excited combat- 
ants. Sometimes these shouts are so loud, and apparently uttered 
in so earnest a tone, that a man may readily persuade himself, the 
Gauls have at length arrived, and are about to pluck by the beard 
the Senators of England, like those of Rome, as they sit in their 
seats of office. But hardly has he arrived at this conclusion when 
the rush of battle bears the excited crowds to other fields, and their 
cries wax weaker and weaker until lost in the distance. From^time 
to time the same scene is re-enacted, but the House of Lords, \hough 
often threatened, continues to exist in spite of the attacks of its 
enemies. 

The truth of the matter is that, although the constitution of the 
House of Lords may not be logically defensible, Englishmen are 
aware that, to say the least, it has proved as good a working machine 
as any foreign Senate, wifii the exception, perhaps, of the American, 
the ^constitution of which it would be impossible to copy in this 
country. Tliey are aware that, with all^its faults, the House of Lords, 
talien as a whole, represents a sum total of ability, public spirit, 
honesty, and high purpose, which it would be difficult to match in 
any Assembly in the world, and they are not blind to the fact that 
if it were not for the revision it exercises on legislation the statute- 
book would contain even more unworkable, overlapping, and contra- 
dictory Acts than it does at present. They also know that the very 
constitution of the House is a guarantee that it will never perma- 
nently oppose the popular will when once that will has been dis- 
tinctly and unmistakably pronounced ; and satisfied in the possession 
of a machine ready to hand which is not practically inferior in 
working power to those possessed by their neighbours, they do not 
care to inquire too closely whether its construction is theoretically 
consistent with modern ideas. 

If the •British people, conscious of the merits of the House of 
Lords, are content to overlook its faults, that is all the more reason 
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why the members of that Assembly should exert themselves to 
render their House as little open to adverse criticism as possible. 
The peculiar character of its composition should, indeed, Aiake the 
peers more jealous of its honour than senators of a more representa- 
tive House. When the people choose to elect a man who is devoid 
of principle to represent them, they have* none but themselves to 
blame if they should suffer through his villainy, but as the House of 
Lords is unrepresentative they have a right to expect that the peers 
shall see that there be no abuse of the confidence which a generous 
nation harfreposed in its nobility. Practically there is little danger of 
the ne’er-do-well peer influencing legislation, but it would be well if 
it were impossible for such to enter the portals of the Housei 

The Lords have wisely declared that bankrupt peers shall forfeit 
their legislative privileges ; they would do well to exclude from their 
deliberations members of the House who had proved themselves un- 
worthy of their position, by such breach of criminal or moral law as 
would entail ostracism from the society of gentlemen. 

Justly or unjustly, the aristocracy of the country, especially when 
endowed with such high privileges as that of England, is expected by 
the najion to be in deed, as well as in name, apicrroi^ the best. Let the 
peers but show themselves conscious of their duties and resi^onsibili- 
ties, and desirous of fulfilling them, and many shortcomings will be 
overlooked; but the people are justly severe on the man of high 
birth, who insolently uses his wealth, privileges, and position for the 
furtherance of his own selfish gratifications, regardless of laws, divine 
or human. The possible presence of a few notoriously bad men in 
the House of Lords (though they may probably never attend) is a 
source of greater danger to its existence than many a prolonged 
opposition to the will of the Lower House. It is part of the^ prifiS 
which an aristocracy pays for the elevated position it occupies that 
it cannot sin in a corner. Its evil deeds are known, exaggerated, 
and blazoned forth to the country. The wrong or foolish step, 
which in the case of a man of humble birth is unknown to any 
but the nearest relatives, becomes the gossip of the world if taken 
by a peer of high position. In this there lies, on the part of the 
latter, no just ground for complaint against society. It is part 
of the contract by which he occupies his position. Society expects 
more of the peer than of the commoner, and is inclined to be 
severe in its judgment, if the former should fall short of the standard 
of its .expectations, though in justice it should be remembered that 
rank a^d^^iches have their special temptations as much as poverty 
and so^fkl obscurity. An aristocracy cannot afford to forget the 
meaning of the words noblesse oblige, Ix)rd Derby once advised the 
peers to look after their duties, and told them that their privileges 
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TOuld look after themselves. This advice constitutes to my mind the 
lines upon which the real reform of the House of Lords should run. 
Such mbral reformation need not hinder any concurrent constitutional 
reforms which might be thought advisable, though in all probability 
it would render some of them unnecessary. If each member of 
the House of Lords were genuinely anxious to make himself useful 
in his generation, and to devote his position, energies, and ability to 
the service of his fellow-men, we should hear much less of the neces- 
sity for reform in the Upper House, and might congratulate ourselves 
on the possession of a legislature which, under those ciifumstances, 
would be the superior of any in the world. The House of Lords 
exists indeed, because of the large proportion of its members which 
is associated . with the true spirit of noblesse oblige. The men who 
form this proportion constitute the salt which has kept the mass pure 
and healthy. 

I do not suppose that the strictly political work of legislation in 
the Upper House would be better performed than it is at present, 
even if every peer should always attend and be a Bayard in freedom 
from reproach. The political result of the session might possibly be 
even less satisfactory than it is at present, A multitude of counsellors 
does not necessarily increase wisdom, nor do numbers favour despatch 
or accuracy in business ; but if more peers were to interest themselves 
in the social questions of the day, were to discuss them in Parliament, 
and use their great influence and position as levers for the moral 
and material elevation of the peoj)le, the country would be the 
happier, and the House of Lords would soon come to be regarded 
with very different eyes by the mass of the population ; its position 
would be strengthened, its usefulness would be acknowledged, and its 
power would be quadruifled. The mass of the i>eople know little of 
tb^ way in which the work of either House is carried on ; but they 
^^tice that divisions which are not of the first political importance 
are won or lost in the House of Lords by very small numbers, they 
remark the shortness of the debates and the lack of apparent interest 
in the proceedings of the House displayed by many peers, and more 
particularly they read and comment on the scandalous, extravagant, 
or foolish exploits of individual members of the peerage, and some 
are apt to inquire whether it is right that such men should be per- 
mitted to make laws by which they, the peof)le, must be bound. 
Such criticism is most natural, though in great measure it misses its 
mark, for the number of such peers is few and their influence would 
be nil even if they attended the sittings of the House, which, as a 
matter of fact, such men rarely do. 

Englishmen, however, as a rule, far from entertaining hostile 
feelings against the nobility, recognise their past services and are 
proud of* their traditions, and if a commoner and noble display 
equal powers of leadership they usually prefer to place themselves 
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under the guidance of the man of aristocratic birth. The posses- 
sion of a title is in some countries a -positive disadvantage to a man 
desirous of taking a leading and useful part in the work of the 
world. This is not so in England, unless perhaps in the case of the 
few men who, having acquired an influence in the House of Com- 
mons, are reluctant to leave it for the more severe atmosphere of the 
Upper Chamber. There is no excuse, therefore, for the young noble 
who deliberately throws away the grand opportunities of usefulness 
open to him in this country. Let him but show an interest in some 
particular line of work or subject of thought, and if he be of passable 
ability his assistance and co-operation will be gladly welcomed. The 
days are past when an aristocracy can expect to maintain its position 
simply by force of prestige, birth, and wealth. It must possess some 
more solid claim to the respect of its fellow-men. 

There has lately passed away from among us one whose life should 
be made a text-book for the study of our well-born youth. The Earl 
of Shaftesbury has shown what it is possible for an earnest English 
nobleman to accomplish in a lifetime. What one has done others may 
do. Self-sacrifice, self-restraint, energy, untiring pursuit of duty — with 
such coin alone can similar results be purchased. The path oftiufy is. 
never one of roses, but there are many ihore delights to be met with 
on tl^at^road than the young man usually imagines. It may safely 
be said that if the roses be not thickly strewn there are fewer genuine 
thorns in the path of duty than that of pleasure. Would that 
a larger number of our youth of birth and fortune could be j)ersuaded 
to use their position and influence for the benefit of their fellow- 
creatures, rather than make these social advantages instruments for 
the gratification of selfish desires, and the handmaids of a material 
luxury enervating to both mind and body. 

There are many social and philanthropic problems of the deepest 
interest to the masses of the people, waiting for solution at the hands 
of the legislature, which owing to the pressure of purely politicaT 
business, are annually elbowed out of the House of Commons, or 
have never obtained even so much as a hearing in that overworked 
House. Some of these subjects, such as those connected with 
jpauperism, Poor Law reform, compulsory physical, technical, and 
industrial education, public health, the prevention of the adultera- 
tion of food, air, and water, peasant iDroprietorship, State-directed 
colonisation, the restriction of excessive hours of labour, the preserva- 
tion of open spaces in cities and of commons in the country, the re- 
clamation of waste lands for the public benefit, the utilisation of 
convict labour, national thrift, the housing of the working classes, 
the reform q| the licensing laws, the prevention of accidents in mines 
and &ct4^ies, and a host of others, are of infinitely more importance 
to the masses than many of those which are accustomed \o engross 
the attention of politicians and to occupy the nights and days of the 
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overworked members of the House of Commons, It is a very frequent 
complaint of the peers that the Crovemment of the day introduces so 
few Bills into their House, and that whilst during the latter portion 
of the session they are overwhelmed with work, during the earlier 
months they have little or nothing to do. The House of Lords is 
peculiarly fitted for the calm, dispassionate, and thoughtful discus- 
sion of such social subjects as those I have mentioned. During the 
early months of each session the peers have the leisure which the 
House of Commons docs not possess ; they are exempt from the 
pressure of interested sections of voters, and can handle such subjects 
in a more indei)endent manner than men who live in perpetual fear 
of a constituency. Some of these social problems require a great 
deal more discussion before they can be considered ripe for legisla- 
tion. It would be difficult to find a better platform for such critical 
discussion than the floor of the House of Lords, in the presence of 
eminent judges, ministers, and statesmen. Here is a field of labour 
worthy of the highest intellect and ambition. If only a few members 
of the Upper House should be inspired by the noble example of 
the late Earl of Shaftesbury to devote their lives to the benefit of their 
fellow-men, the nation would not be slow to appreciate their labours, 
and the House of Lords would have commenced a reform which, if 
continued (and it should be borne in mind that noble examp^p is 
contagious), would probably do more to strengthen its influence and 
increase its authority, than many an ambitious project which had 
taxed the brains of statesmen and reformers. 


Brabazon. 
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The year of grace 1886, for whatever else it may be memorable, will 
not be noteworthy for the multiplicity or the character of its Parlia- 
mentary enactments. At one time it seemed possible that the year 
might mark an important epoch in the history of our drink legislation, 
for in the first of its two short sessions no less than three pure beer 
Bills were introduced, and one of these, to which I had the honour to 
stand sponsor, commanded a suflBcient amount of support to insure 
its second reading ; but the hupe in which I indulged that the pure 
beer controversy might, once and for all, receive a satisfacto!^ settle- 
ment, was nipped in the bud on the unexpected change of complexion 
which public affairs assumed, and which resulted the dissolution 
of PaHiammt. 

The legislation which has taken place with regard to our national 
drink dates back as far as the fourteenth century ; * but I propose 
to allude only to the legislation of the present century. As some 
knowledge of it is essential to a right understanding of my subject, 
I must trouble my readers to follow me whilst I state, as shortly as 
possible, the enactments which haye taken place with regard to it. 

The first of these was passed in the forty-second year of George 
the Third, 1802. This is thb preamble ; — 

Whereas many persons, under pretence of recovering stale beer, or making or 
preparing boer-tinings, or colouring for beer, or under otlier pretences, have com- 
pounded, fabricated or prepared from divers materials and ingredients noxious and 
unwholesome f and injurious to the health of his Majesty's subjects^ liquor to imitate 
or mscmble beer or ale, breiced entirely from malt and hops, or to bo mixed with 
beer or ale so brewed, to the injury of his Majesty's subjects, and of the fair trader 
[good Free Traders please do not be alarmed, these words only refer to that most 
excellent person the honest tradesman] akd op iits Majesty’s ke venue. 

Now the preamble of an Act of Parliament is always very impor- 
tant, because it sets out the particular grievance which the Act 
proposes to remedy ; therefore, in this preamble of the Act passed in 
1B02, you have a concise history of the state of things which had 
existed for time previous to that year ; and, as we know from 
eieperiehc^hat it always takes a considerable time for a grievance to 

* Sec chap. v. of Mr. Bickerdyke s recently published Jiooh of JSeer, 
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make itself felt, and to draw from Parliament the necessai'y remedy, 
we may take it that this particular grievance had been experienced 
for a considerable time jjrevious to 1802. What, then, was this 
grievance ? Bad and adulterated beer. And why did it call for a 
remedy? Because the health of His Majesty’s subjects was injured 
by it. If this had been the sole reason, the work of the reformers of 
1802 would have been conparatively simple. But there is a second 
reason given. His Majesty’s revenue was also injured. Thus it was 
that these two causes produced the Act of 1802, and initiated what 
may be called the ‘ malt and hops ’ period, a penalty being imposed 
on all persons who mixed or prepared from beer-grounds, stale beer, 
sugar-water, distillers’ spent wash, sugar, molasses, vitriol, quassia, 
cocculus Indicus, grains of Paradise, Guinea pepper, opium, or any 
other material or ingredient whatever (except onalt and hops)y any 
liquor to imitate or resemble, or to be mixed with or used as beer or 
ale brewed or made from malt and hops. 

We have, therefore, a clear enactment that beer was to be made 
of malt and hops, and of nothing else. 

The next step was taken in 1811. 

A^hardship was felt in the very stringency of the Act of 1802 
because it excluded porter; so an Act was passed in 1811 to allow 
‘ the manufacture and use of a liquor prepared from sugar for colour- 
ing porter ; ’ but it was specially provided that burnt sugar hnd 
water alone were to be used. 

Things did not get on very smoothly, for five years later, in 1816, 
another Act was passed repealing the Act of 1811, and by this Act 
we revert once more to the pure malt and hops period. 

The preamble of this Act of 1816 again talks of the injury to the 
public and the frauds on the revenue caused by people using other 
things under pretence of using such colouring ; but curiously enough 
the ffevenue comes first this time, and the public health second ; and 
in fact, after having been cared for over four hundred years, this is 
the last time any reference is made to the health of his ]\Iajesty’s 
subjects ; henceforward they are left to look after themselves, and 
the revenue becomes the sole care of successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. Nothing under this Act was allowed to be used even 
for porter ‘ for, or as a substitute for malt or hops/ and for darkening 
the colour nothing but ‘ brown malt.’ 

With the exception of the years 1811 to 1816, the malt and hops 
period continued from 1802 to 1847. Then, in the eleventh year of 
(iueen Victoria, an Act was passed ‘ to allow the use of sugar in the 
brewing of beer ’ : but brewers were only allowed to use sugar in the 
state in which it had been imported : the old provisions of 1811 as 
to the manufacture of beer-colouring were re-enacted. This we may 
call the sugar period : it lasted till 1862. In the Inland Ke venue 
Act of that year, all Acts (especially that of 1847, prohibiting the 
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«al« to brewers of any article for or as a substitute for hops) were 
repealed. I ought to have said that iu all the previous Acts prohi- 
biting the use of certain articles in the brewing of beer, there was also 
a provision prohibiting the sale of these articles to brewers by chemists 
and others. The Act of 1862 also contained this prohibition ; but it 
added: ‘Provided that this repeal is not to extend to any article 
which may be used as a substitute for malt, notwithstanding that it 
may be also a substitute for hops/ The meaning of this somewhat 
badly worded section is clearly that anything might be used for hops 
80 long as malt was always used. 

The next period we may call the malt period. It lasted from 
1862 until 1880, the Inland Eevenue Act of which year dealt com- 
prehensively with beer, and the duties on malt. I need not weary 
my readers with all the details. But the definition of ‘ sugar * con- 
tained in the last-named Act is important : it is defined to mean ‘ any 
saccharine substance, extract, or syrup ; and includes any material 
capable of being used in brewing except malt or corn.^ Twenty-eight 
pounds of sugar is then declared to be the equivalent of a bushel of 
malt : in other words, twenty-eight pounds of anything. 

The only possible construction of this Act is that beer/*ioF the 
purposes of excise, and consequently for any other purpose, may now 
be made of anything. Only within the last few months the magis- 
trates of Northampton have so construed it, and liave held ‘ botanic 
beer ’ to be liable to pay excise. 

Under this enactment, whiqh initiated what we may call the 
‘ anything ^ period, but which other people call the period of the ‘ free 
mash tun,^ the beer we now drink is made ; the last vestige of malt 
and hops as compulsory ingredients have vanished, and ginger beer 
is as much entitled to be called beer as the sparkling amber liquid 
we have so long been used to call by that name. 

Temperance advocates mniy contest my first point, that the dnnk- 
ing of beer has largely contributed to the vigour of the English 
nation : that it conduces more to the stamina of the race than the 
drinking of wine : and that ‘ pure beer ^ is as healthy a drink as can be 
found. But outside the army of the Blue Bibbon and kindred asso- 
ciations, for the convictions of whose members I have the profoundest 
respect, I do not think these elements of the controversy will be dis- 
puted. Nor is it worth while discussing them, for only one fact is 
suflSoient fyr my purpose, namely, that beer is consumed by the 
people of all classes in these islands to an enormous extent. 

A second important fact, which I now state, is also, I think, in- 
disputable. The beer which is consumed may be divided into three 
categories : first, that which is made of barley malt, hops, and water; 
secondly, that which is made of innocuous substitutes ; thirdly, that 
whidh is r^de of noxious substitutes, and which is fitly described 
in tihe Eastern counties by the somewhat vigorous word ‘muck.’ 
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Now the object of the legislation which I and those who act with 
me propose, has been much misunderstood. We have a clear case 
against the third category ; we think we have a good case against 
the second. We therefore propose to drive the third from the field 
absolutely; we do not propose to exterminate the second, but we 
hope to enable the consumer to discriminate between the first and 
the second. Both these objects will be obtained by Bill for better 
securing the purity of beer/ which provides that ^ every person who 
sells or exposes for sale, by wholesale or retail, any beer brewed from 
or containing any ingredients other than hops, or malt from barley, 
shall keep conspicuously posted at the bar or other place where such 
beer is ^old or exposed for sale, and on every cask or other vessel in 
which the same is sold, a legible notice stating what other ingredients 
are contained in such beer.’ It must be perfectly obvious that the 
sale of ‘muck’ would be ‘scotched,’ pnce and for all, by such a 
requirement. But the outcry which the Bill has raised has not 
come from its intended victims, those who have thriven by the pro- 
duction and sale of ‘ muck,’ but from the producers and sellers of the 
second class of beer — that in which innocuous substitutes are intro- 
duced.* The opx)osition proceeds solely from a fear that when people 
come to know what their beer is made of, it may very possibly be 
relegated on its merits by the public to the third class. Our oppo- 
nents have formulated their grievances in a printed paper freely 
circulated among members of Parliament and others. It is a por- 
tentous document headed ‘ The True Aspects of the Beer Bill,’ and 
beginning ‘We, the undersigned.’ The type is large, the paper is 
folio, but the signatures are only two ; ‘We, the undersigned,’ being 
J. W. Ellis and W. Guyer Hunter, and they insist on the following 
points : — 

I. That the posting of such a notice as proposed means the 
abandonment of the use of all materfals long legalised, other than 
those specified. That the intelligence of the bar-drinking population 
is not suflSciently developed to appreciate the reasons which dictate 
the use of other materials. That the capital embarked in the pre- 
paration of these malt adjuncts (rice, maize, saccharum, &c.), amounts 
to several millions sterling, and that several thousand workmen are 
entirely dependent upon the industry as a means of livelihood. 

II. That the use of sugar within certain limits is a necessity, 
chiefly because English malts contain too much nitrogenous matter, 
whilst foreign barleys contain most sugar when malted, and therefore 
the Bill ‘ will necessitate a larger employment of foreign than of 
British barleys.’ 

HI. That the Pilsener and other lager beers are noted for their 
purity, and are largely brewed from rice and other grain products. 

IV. That the use of minute quantities of antiseptics is necessaiy 
in order to destroy the minute organisms which prey on the yeast. 

V. That the printed reports issued by the Inland Kevenue autho- 
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rities show that the statements that have been made as to the 
sophistication of beers are absolutely devoid of foundation. That 
Mr. Gladstone’s free mash tun has tended to stimulate scientific 
research in connection with brewing, and has raised the general 
standard of beer throughout the country, and that the Bill is abso- 
lutely inconsistent (reforms very frequently are inconsistent with 
the laws to be reformed) with the declared object of the Inland 
Eevenue Act, 1850. 

Now some of these things I freely admit, but many of them I 
absolutely deny. 

At the outset, I must disclaim the slightest desire to jmitect the 
British farmer or anyone else at the expense of the consumer : it is 
impossible to legislate without inflicting direct injury on some one, 
whilst producing direct benefit to the many. 

Taking my opponent’s objections seriatim^ I confess to have been 
much impressed by the sugar, or saccharum, arguments ; so much so, 
that at one time I felt strongly disposed to add saccharum to the 
materials which it should not be necessary to declare. Such a Bill 
as the one I have introduced, although in the early stages of its 
passage through Parliament it does not excite much public eontro- 
versy, cannot fail to produce a large amount of private correspondence. 
Among my numerous correspondents, the supporters and opponents 
of saccharum are about equal in number; this being so, 1 have 
determined to adhere to my original intention of excluding it. If, 
ultimately, the arguments in favour of its use as an ingredient of 
pure beer should prevail upon the House of Commons, it will be 
absolutely necessary to define its meaning in the most rigorous 
manner 2 )ossible, because the ‘ free mash tun ’ was obtained by merely 
inserting in the Inland Revenue Act of 1880 such a definition of 
‘ sugar ’ as to render it practically the equivalent for ‘ anything.’ To 
this point I shall presently revert. 

As I have already said, the proposed legislation seeks merely, in 
the interests of the consumer, to compel the brewer to declare the 
ingredients contained in what he makes. 

If good wholesome liquor is produced from rice, for examine, the 
fact that it is stated to be so produced cannot possibly interfere with 
its manufacture or its sale. If people think beer made from rice 
good, they will ask for it when they want it, and will be able to get 
it. But it is no reason, because rice-beer is good, that people should 
be compelled to drink it whether they like it or not ; more especially 
if they exjiect to get a malt and hops beer. The Pilsener and lager 
beer argument tells in favour of the Bill, and not against it. It is 
perf^tly well known by its consumers that this beer is not made from 
malt an4 ; when they want it, they ask for it and get it, and it is 

already distinguished from other beer by its name. Thi» power to 
distinguish one beer from another is in effect what the Bill aims at. 
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It might be accomplished by insisting on a new name being given to 
all beers not brewed from malt and hops — e.j, rice beer, maize beer, 
&c. ; but it seems a simpler plan to require a statement of ingredients 
to be prominently affixed in the tap room, and on each cask. 

Suppose, for example, T have drunk Whitbread’s ale in my family 
for a number of years, it is not to be imagined that I shall discontinue 
it, and dislike it in future, because I find that it contains sugar and 
maize. The Bill cannot injure brewers of good wholesome beer. 
But suppose, when the Bill is passed, I find my cask to be branded 
with a statement that it contains some substance deleterious to 
health, or which my doctor advises me I ought not to take, then I shall 
as certaii^ly discontinue drinking it. And, in enabling me to do this, 
the Bill will have rendered me signal service. 

These remarks apply with equal force to the use of saccharum. 

It cannot bo too much insisted on that the aim of the Bill is to 
promote 'purity of beer ; it is true that the standard of good beer 
which it has taken is one made of malt and hops. If, as it is alleged, 
other ingredients are essential ‘ in order to give beer the necessa/ry 
properties and characteristics it could not otherwise possess,’ the 
mere fiicVthat these ingredients are declared will not make people 
prefer a beer which does not possess these properties and character- 
istics. If a ‘ malt and hops ’ beer is not so good as malt, hoj)s qnd 
saccharum ’ beer, then the Act will protect the use of saccharum, 
because people then will know that saccharum is an essential to good 
beer, and will only buy beer which is labelled to contain ^ malt, hops 
and saccharum.’ 

Good beers, whatever their ingredients, will not be driven from 
the market, but only those liquids whose composition their manu- 
facturers are afraid to declare. 

Again, it seems to me perfectly preposterous to say that the 
reports of the Inland Revenue authorities are conclusive against 
what ^ we, the undersigned ’ are pleased to term the ‘ sophistication 
of beer,’ and that they are to override the common, every-day expe- 
rience of any one who has not only had samples of beer analysed, 
but tasted the compounds offered as beer at the hotels, bars, and 
public-houses in the country. It is a matter of great regret 
that the brewers of what I have called the second class of beer 
should thus deliberately ^ take under their wing ’ the brewers of the 
third class. If any one doubts the existence of this * muck,’ let me 
advise him to try a ‘ pint o’ fo’penny ’ from the nearest beer-house ; 
if he drinks it, and will voluntarily ask for a second, I shall be greatly 
surprised. 

But the eagerness with which the use of all legalised materials 
is defended strengthens not a little the case which we have already 
against the brewers of the second class, those who use what are 
generally considered ‘ innocuous ’ substitutes for malt and hops. 

VoL. XXL— No. 119. K 
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A8 regards the effect upon the health of the nation of so-called 
heer of the various kinds, I cannot do better than give the following 
statements of Mr. W. C. Young, public analyst for the districts of 
Poplar, Whitechapel, and . St. George’s-in-the-East ; and of Dr. 
Bernays, the eminent chemist of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

Mr. Young says : — 

1. Barley Malt contains important nitrogenous and mineral constituents, pos- 
sessing valuable nutritive, digestive, and strengthening properties. 

2. Maize Malt, saccharine, and other malt substitutes do not contain these 
matters, or only in very small quantities. 

3. Beer brewed from barley malt differs from that brewed from any of its 
substitutes in containing the above-mentioned important constituents. 

4. Beer brewed from malt substitutes is practically only a solution %f alcohol, 
so that of all the properties a beer should possess, it has only the worst — that of 
intoxication. 

6, The alcohol produced from barley malt is purer than that from maize, rice, 
&c., the latter containing appreciable quantities of fusil oil. 

0. Beer brewed from these substitutes will not keep sound for more than a few 
days. 

7. After a long study of the snbject, I have been assured by a gentleman who 
was for many years a Medical Officer of Health for one of the poorest quarters of 
the East End of London, that in the majority of cases which had come under his 
notice of the worst form of confirmed drunkenness, he could trace the eflects to 
the continual drinking of such beer, or what is commonly known as ' fourpenny 
ale^ JEIe attributes much of the squalor, dirtiness, and wretchedness of the poor 
in his parish to the use of this ^ fourpenny ale.’ 

The same excellent authority has furnished me with the following 
criticism on the remarks circulated by Sir J. Ellis and Sir Guyer 
Hunter : — 

I have carefully perused and attentively considered the inclosed circular, and 
beg to offer the following remarks concerning it : — 

The use of brewing sugar in place of barley malt is quite unnecessary in blowing ; 
its only effect is to produce alcohol and diminish the proportion of malt extractive 
and phosphates in the beer. 

It is untrue, as recently published analyses will show, that English barley malls 
contain more nitrogenous matter than foreign. It is not proved that more than a 
certain proportion of nitrogenous matter is most detrimental to the success of 
brewing operations ; on the contrary, authorities say that * the results of experiments 
show that on no account should malt bo condemned for English brewing purposes, 
because it contains a high amount of soluble nitrogenous matter/ and further, that 
* the best malts are amongst those containing the highest percentage of soluble 
nitrogen, and that the worst of all contains the least.’ 

Lager beer, as is well known, rapidly decomposes, unless it is surrounded with, 
ice, which may be due to the use of malt substitutes in brewing it. 

The statement that * beers, brewed with a requisite proportion of brewing 
sugars, will stand the variation of temperature, and although containing a vmdller 
of alcohol, will keep longer than those brewed from malt and bops 
only/ .i^lliBprqv by the preceding statement that lager beer is brewed from malt 
and by an earlier statement that Burton brewers use but little brewing 
st^r, as * Burton beers differ firom lager beers in nothing so much as in their 
iDeppmg prc^»arties/ 
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^ Dr* Bemays says 

The value of beer made from barley malt and hops has been so well understood 
in the pa^f that at the present day, owing to the uncertain character of beer, 
various substitutes, under the name of ^ malt extracts,’ &c. &c., are much recom- 
mended by the medical profession. 

So little has the public health been considered in modern enactments, that one 
would think that the value of beer consisted in its alcoholic contents, as these are 
practically the outcome of the various sulwtitutes allowed. 

There is an absence in many beers of the digestive quality which pertains to a 
well-made malt liquor, which is to a great extent, though not altogether, indepen- 
dent of its alcoholic contents. 

The alcohol from the fermented ‘ saccharum ’ always contains traces of other 
alcohols, far more injurious to the constitution than the so-called cthylic alcohol. 
In the making of ardent spirits, these to a great extent remain in the still ; so that 
in the beers made from anything except malt and hops, everything is wanting that 
makes beer an acceptable drink. Substituted saccharum, too, often contains so 
-great a percentage of the chlorides of potassium and sodium as to render the beer 
60 manufactured distinctly medicinal. 

A beer made from malt and hops has a slight nutritive value ; but, as a rule, 
a drink is not for nutrition. The faculty of promoting digestion gives to such beer 
a unique character. 

But as regards beer made from nearly all so-called Bubstitutes, the eflPect upon 
the g^noj^l health of the beer-drinking community is distinctly bod, and encourages, 
to my knowledge, the additions of gin and other mere alcoholics. 

But the most serious opposition to the proposed legislation must 
undoubtedly be based on revenue consideration. The fact^s*that 
the question of pure beer, although it has exercised the wisdom of 
Parliament during the whole of the present century, has always been 
inextricably mixed up with questions of revenue, so that what we 
have most to fear is the struggle which must be made to get the 
two questions once more apart. It is true that the Pure lieer Bill is 
absolutely inconsistent with the declared object of the Inland Eevenue 
Act 1880 , but that Act was absolutely inconsistent with every Act 
on tlie subject which preceded it. It the last of a series, every 
one of which had failed in its object, because the beer question was 
only looked at through revenue spectacles. The history of beer 
legislation is most interesting, and although it shows, as I have said, 
how the two questions have got mixed up, yet it also shows that in 
the ‘ good old times,’ in the jolly ^ hard-drinking times of our ances- 
tors,’ Parliament at least made a show of concerning itself about 
the best means of obtaining pure beer, and did specifically declare 
of what ingredients it should be composed ; whereas now it concerns 
itself solely with the Excise, or the revenue derivable from beer ; and 
in its anxiety to increase to the utmost this revenue, it has included 
within the definition of excisable beer almost every beverage, drink- 
able and undrinkable, palatable and unpalatable, which has sugar, or 
its equivalent ‘ anything,’ for one of its ingredients. 

This mfature of the questions of pure beer and Excise renders 
our task an exceedingly heavy one ; but the advocates of pure and 
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unadulterated beer have, I hope, too much good sense to run full -tilt 
at the gigantic windmill of the national revenue which grinds the 
heart out of everything that comes within its reach. We. want to 
enlist, if we possibly can, the sympathies of the officials who control 
the Exchequer, and not to arouse their hostility. And with this 
object in view we have proposed a Bill to Parliament which would 
separate, by defining it with precision, beer from other fermented 
drinks ; but which would not prevent the manufacture of other 
sugared waters, and so would not interfere appreciably with the 
revenue now derived from them. What the Bill proposes is to 
define exactly what the liquid sold as beer actually consists of, and 
to declare that if any other liquid is sold which does not correspond 
with that definition, the seller shall be bound to tell the buyer 
what its ingredients are. 

Should the foregoing remarks attract the attention of any, 
especially of those charged with the duties of legislation, who believe 
the health of the nation to be a matter of paramount importance, the 
object of the writer will be fully attained. A state of affairs admit- 
tedly exists which is acting prejudicially on the health, morals, and 
conduct of the working classes. Is it too much to hope that the desire 
for the augmentation of the revenue, and the fear, unfounded I believe, 
of interference with the development of a particular trade, should 
not Statod in tlie way of the public good ? To the great brewing 
interest and the imj)ortant trades connected therewith, I submit 
that the profit derived from the increased consumption of the pure 
beverage will more than counterbalance the diminution, if any, in 
the sale of that manufactured from substitutes: whilst to those 
w'ho with me believe that a moderate use of alcohol is in some cases 
beneficial, I commend the i)roposed legislation as likely to promote 
the cause of true temperance among the great masses of our fellow- 
countrymen. ® 


W. CuTHBERT Quieter. 
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Thk system of land tenure in Bussia at present combines in a 
singular«manner the results of the scheme of a benevolent despot for 
supplying each peasant with suflScient land to live upon, and the 
remains still unbroken of the rigid rule of the old village communities 
to which he continues subject. These, as Mr. Seebohm shows, at one 
time occupied the whole of Europe, but are now only to be found 
surviving in the Kussian ^ Mir.’ 

. The amount of territory given up to the serfs by the Emancipation 
Act of 18G1 W’as about one-half of the arable land of the whole 
empire,* so that the experiment of cutting up the large iiroperties of 
a country, and the formation instead of a landed peasantry, has now 
been tried on a sufiiciently large scale for a cpiarter of a centuiy to 
enable the world to judge of its success or failure. There is no 
doubt of the philanthropic intentions of Alexander the First, but he 
seems to have also aimed (like Kichelieu) at diminishing the power 
of the nobles, which formed some bulwark between the absolute sway 
of the Crown and the enormous dead level of peasants. 

The serfs belonged soul and body to the landowner : even when 
they were allowed to take service or exercise a trade in distaiit towns, 
they, were obliged to pay a due, ‘ obrok,’ to their owner, and to 
return, home if required; while the instances of o])pression were 
sometimes frightful, husbands and wives were separated, girls were^ 
sold away from their parents, young men were not allowed to marry.‘ 
On the other hand, when the proprietor was kind, and rich enough 
not to make money of his serfs, the patriarchal form of life was not 
unhappy. ^ See now,’ said an old peasant, ‘ what have I gained 
by the emancipation ? I have nobody to go to to build my house, 
or to help in the ploughing time ; the seigneur, he knew what I 
wanted, and he did it for me without any bother. Now if I want a 
wife, I have got to go and court her myself: he used to choose for 
me, and he knew what was best. It is a great deal of trouble, and 
no good at all ! ’ Under the old arrangement three generations were 
often found living in one house, and the grandfather, who was called 
‘ the Big One,’ bore a very despotic sway. The plan allowed several 

* * I sold two capital girls last year as laundresses for two hundred roubles each,' 
says an old lady in Gogol’s story. 
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of tlie males of the family to seek work at a distance, leaving some 
at home to perform the ‘ corvee * (forced labour) three days a week ; 
but the famiUes quarrelled among themselves, and the effect of the 
emancipation has everywhere been to split them up into different 
households, A considerable portion of the serfs were not really serfs 
at all. They were coachmen, grooms, gardeners, gamekeepers, &c.> 
while their wives and daughters were nurses, ladies-maids, and 
domestic servants. Their number was out of all proportion to their 
work, which was always carelessly done, but there was often great 
attachment to the family they served. The serfs proper lived in 
villages, had houses and plots of land of their own, and were nomi- 
nally never sold except with the estate. The land, however, waa 
under the dominion of the ^ Mir ; ’ they could neither use it nor 
cultivate it except according to the communal obligations. 

The outward aspect of a Russian village is not attractive, and 
there is little choice in the surrounding country between a wide 
grey plain with a distance of scrubby pine forest, or the scrubby 
pine forest with distant grey plains. The peasants’ houses are scat-, 
tered uj) and down without any order or arrangement, and with no 
roads between, built of trunks of trees, unsquared, and mortised into 
each other at the corners, the interstices filled with moss and mud, a 
mode of building warmer than it sounds. In the interior there is 
always an enormous brick stove, five or six feet high, on which and 
on the floor the whole family sleep in their rags. The heat and the 
stench are frightful. No one undresses, washing is unknown, and 
sheepskin pelisses with the wool inside are not conducive to cleanli- 
ness. Wood, however, is becoming very scarce, the forests are used 
up in fuel for railway engines, for wooden constructions of all kinds, 
and are set fire to wastefully — in many places the peasants are forced 
to burn dung, weeds, or anytj[iing they can pick up — fifty years, .it is 
said, will exhaust the present forests, and fresh trees are. never 
planted. 

The women are more diligent than the men, and the hardest work 
is often turned over to them, as is generally the case in countries 
where peasant properties prevail. ‘ They are only the females of the 
male,’ and have few womanly qualities. They toil at the same tasks 
in the field as the men, ride astride like them, often without saddles, 
and the mortality is excessive among the neglected children, who 
are carried out into the fields, where the babies lie the whole day 
with a bough over them and covered with flies, while the poor mother 
is at work. Eight out of ten children are said to die before ten 
years old in rural Russia. 

^ In thq^little church (generally built of wood) there are no seats, 
the woidpJ^pers prostrate themselves and knock their heads two or 
tli]|^e;"times on the ground, and must stand or kneel ^ough the 
whole service. The roof consists of a number of bulbous-shaped 
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cupolas; four, round the. central dome, in the form of a cross is the 
completed ideal, with a separate minaret for the Virgin, These are 
covered with tiles of the brightest blue, green, and red, and gilt metal. 
The priest is a picturesque figure, with his long undipped hair, tall felt 
hat largest at the top, and a flowing robe. He must be married when 
appointed to a cure, but is not allowed a second venture if his wife dies. 
Until lately they formed an hereditary caste, and it was unlawful for 
the son of a pope to be other than a pope. They are taken from the 
Iqwest class, and are generally quite as uneducated, and are looked 
down upon by their flocks. ‘ One loves the Pope, and one the Popess,' 
is an uncomplimentary proverb given by Gogol. ‘ To have priests’ 
eyes,’ njeaning to be covetous or extortionate, is another. The 
drunkenness in all classes strikes Eussian statesmen with dismay, and 
the priests, the popes, are among the worst delinquents. They are 
fast losing the authority which they once had over the serfs, when 
they formed part of the great political system of which the Czar was 
the religious and political head. A Eussian official report says that 
‘ the churches are now mostly attended by women and children, while 
the men are sj^ending their last kopeck, or getting deeper into debt, 
at the village dram shop.’ 

Church festivals, marriages, christenings, burials, and fairs, leave 
only two hundred days in the year for the Eussian labourer. The 
climate is so severe as to prevent out-of-door work for months, and 
the enforced idleness increases the natural disposition to do nothing. 
‘ Wo are a lethargic people,’ says Gogol, ^ and require a stimulus from 
without, either that of an officer, a master, a driver, the rod, or vodki 
(a white spirit distilled from com) ; and this,’ lie adds in another 
place, ‘whether the man be peasant, soldier, clerk, sailor, priest, 
merchant, seigneur, or prince.’ At the time of the Crimean War it 
was always believed that the Eussian soldier could only be driven up 
to an attack, such as that of InkermanJ under the influence of intoxi- 
cation. The Eussian peasant is indeed a barbarian at a very low 
stage of civilisation. In the Crimean hospitals every nationality 
was to be found among the patients, and the Eussian soldier was 
considered far the lowest of all. Stolid, stupid, hard, he never showed 
any gratitude for any amount of care and attention, or seemed, 
indeed, to understand them ; and there was no doubt that during 
the war he continually put the wounded to death in order to possess 
himself of their clothes. 

The Greek Church is a very dead form of faith, and the worship 
of saints of every degree of power ‘ amounts to a fetishism almost as 
bad as any to be found in Africa.’ I myself am the happy possessor 
of a little rude wooden bas-relief, framed and glazed, of two saints 
whose names I have ungratefully forgotten, to whom' if you pray 
as you go •out to commit a crime, however heinous, you take your 
pardon with you — a refinement upon the whipping of the saints 
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in Calabria, and Spanish hagiolatry. The icons, the sacred images, 
are hung in the chief corner, called ‘ The Beautiful,’ of a Bussian 
‘Isba.’ A lamp is always lit before them, and some fo^ spread 
‘ for the ghosts to come and eat/ The well-to-do peasant is still 
* strict about his fasts and festivals, and never neglects to prepare 
for Lent. During the whole year his forethought never wearies ; 
the children pick up a number of fungi, which the English kick 
away as toadstools, these are dried in the sun or the oven, and 
packed in casks with a mixture of hot water and dry meal in which 
they ferment. The staple diet of the peasant consists of buck- 
wheat, rye meal, sauerkraut, and coarse cured fish ’ (little, however, 
but black bread, often mouldy, and sauerkraut, nearly pjitrid, is 
found in the generality of Bussian peasant-homes). No milk, butter, 
cheese, or eggs are allowed in Lent, all of which are permitted to 
the Boman Catholic, and the oil the peasant uses for his cooking 
is linseed instead of olive oil, which last he religiously sets aside for 
the lamps burning before the holy images. ‘To neglect fasting 
would cause a man to be shunned as a traitor, not only to his 
religion, but to his class ana country.’ 

In a bettermost hodsehold, the samovar, the tea-urn, is always 
going. If a couple of men have a bargain to strike, the charcoal is 
lighted inside the urn, which has a pipe carried into the stone 
chimnc?y, and the noise of the heated air is like a roaring furnace. 
They will go on drinking boiling hot weak tea, in glasses, for hours, 
with a liberal allowance of vodki. The samovar, however, is a 
completely new institution, and the old peasants will tell you, ‘Ah, 
Holy Eussia has never been the same since w e drank so much tea.’ 

The only bit of art or pastime to be found among the peasants 
seems to consist in the ‘ circling dances ’ with songs, at harvest, Christ- 
mas, and all other important festivals, as described by Mr. Ealston. 
And even here ‘ the settled gteom, the monotonous sadness,’ are most 
remarkable. Wife-beating, husbands’ infidelities, horrible stories of 
witches and vampires, are the general subjects of the songs. The 
lament of the young bride who is treated almost like a slave by her 
father and mother in law, has a chorus : ‘ Thumping, scolding, never 
lets his daughter sleep,’ ‘ Up, you slattern ! up, you sloven, sluggish 
slut ! ’ A wife entreats ; ‘ Oh, my husband, only for good cause beat 
thou thy wife, not for little things. Far away is my father dear, 
and farther still my mother.’ The husband who is tired of his wife, 
sings ; ‘ Thanks, thanks to the blue pitcher (i.e. poison), it has rid me 
of my cares ; Not that cares afflicted me, my real affliction was my 
wife,’ ending, ‘ Love will I make to the girls across the stream.’ Next 
comes a Wife who poisons her husband. ‘ I dried the evil root and 
pot|itidji^#%mall ; ’ but in this case the husband was hated because 
he hadilkYl}!^ her brother. The most unpleasant of all, however, are the 
invocations to vodki. A circle of girls imitate drunken women, and 
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sing as they dance, ‘ Vodki delicious I drank, I drank ; not in a cup 
or a glass, but a bucketful I drank. ... I cling to the posts of the 
door. Oh, doorpost, hold me up, the drunken woman, the tipsy rogue.’ 

The account of the Baba Zaga, a hideous old witch, is enough to 
drive children into convulsions. 

She has a nose and teeth made of strong sharp iron. As lies in her hut 
she stretches from one comer to the other, and her nose goes through the roof. 
The fence is made of the bones of the people she has eaten, and tipped with their 
skulls. The uprights of the gate are human legs. She has a broom to sweep 
away the traces of her passage over the snow in her seven-leagued boots. She 
steals children to eat them. 

Eepiains of paganism are to be found in some of the sayings. A 
curse still existing says, ^ May Perun (i.e. the lightning) strike thee.’ 
The god Perun, the Thunderer, resembles Thor, and like him 
carries a hammer. He has been transformed into Elijah, the prophet 
Ilya, the rumbling of whose chariot as he rolls through heaven, esiie- 
cially on the week in summer when his festival falls, may be heard in 
thunder. There is a dismal custom by which the children are made to 
eat the mouldy bread, ‘ because the Eusalkas (the fairies) do not choose 
Jbrefld^o be wasted.’ Inhuman stories about burying a child alive in 
the foundation of a new town to propitiate the earth spirit ; that a 
drowning man must not be saved, lest the water spirit be offended ; 
that if groans or cries are heard in the forest, a traveller must go 
straight on without paying any attention, ^ for it is only the wood 
demon, the lyeshey,’ seem only to be invented as excuses for selfish 
inaction. Wolves bear a great jiart in the stories. A peasant 
driving in a sledge with three children is pursued by a pack of 
wolves : he throws out a child, which they stop to devour ; then the 
howls come near him again, and he throws out a second ; again they 
return, when the last is sacrificed ; and one is grieved to hear that he 
saves his own wretched cowardly life at last. 

The account of a rural Eussian life given in a book called ‘ Dead 
Souls,’ by Gogol, which is considered a Eussian classic, is dismal in 
the extreme. Land in Eussia has hardly any value in itself, and the 
property of the landowners was estimated by the number of serfs, 
called ^ souls,’ whose labour alone has rendered the land valuable. It 
is a more human way of speaking of the peasants than our own count- 
ing of ‘hands ’(the women, however, were not considered ‘souls’!). 
The possessor of 200 or 300 was a small man; 2,000 seem to have 
placed the owner among the large proprietors. The hero Tchitchikof 
(it has been said, that to give a good sneeze and put ‘ off ’ at the end 
makes a very tolerable Eussian name) is a small functionary on the 
usual meagre salary, which is in all cases eked out by an unblushing 
receipt of bribes. As everybody, however, is bribed, he finds his 
share too Small to get the luxuries for which he pants. Money, 
however, he knows, is lent by Government on the serfs and land 
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p(^eBsed by an owner. The serfs are only numbered in the census 
every ten years, while a tax is paid for them dead or alive ; and it 
suddenly strikes him that he may buy the ‘ dead souls,’ undertaking 
to pay the tax and then borrow on the security. ^ If it is objected that 
he has no estate to take them to, he says that he is going to colonise 
in the Taurus or the Chersonese, which is a very praiseworthy 
enterprise.’ He goes to a small country town, with his two serfs, one of 
them a coachman, three horses and a britska, which appears to be almost 
indispensable for even so poor a man, and he gradually makes his way 
among the oflScials, getting introductions among the country owners. 
* The nobles possessed land, but did not live upon it ; there was nothing 
like the life of an English country gentleman on his estate.’ He then 
goes from house to house, and the result is a description of every 
variety of village and estate, in a great part, at least, of Eussia, which 
read like sketches from nature, and have all the exactness of photo- 
graphs. They are melancholy indeed. An opening picture of the 
scenery is very vivid ; — 

As soon as he left the town the savage condition in which all the communica- 
tions were left became apparent. On each side the road, ankle deep in dust In 
summer, knee deep in mud in bad weather, lay Hnes of mole hills, hr woo^s, witb 
tufts of shabby trees, stumps of old trunks which had been burnt by fire, wild 
heaths^ bogs, &c. The villages here were in two perfectly parallel lines, looking 
like stacks of wood, with roofs of grey planks, the edges cut out as if in paper. 
The peasants as usual lounged about on planks raised on two blocks, yawning 
under their sheepskin pelisses. Women, their waists under their armpits, looked 
out of the upper unglazed windows, wliile a calf or a pig might be seen gazing 
from the stable below. He comes to an owner’s establishment. The ManilofTs 
house was perched on a hare hill, or rather slope, with scarcely a bush ; an arbour, 
however, painted green, and called ^Temple of Solitary Meditation,’ stood on the 
bank. A little farther off was a pond, or rather a mass of mud, green with weeds, 
in which two women, having turned up their clothes, were standing up to their 
knees, dragging out a net containing two crabs and a perch. More than Jtwo 
hundred little black hovels, without trees or bushes or green of any kind above 
them, with nothing but broken wood lying about darkened by the weather, lay 
beyond. Outside the house Tcliltchikof finds the husband, lounging about in a 
dirty silk dressing gown, smoking a long pipe touching the ground, and doing 
nothing from morning till night. Within reigned the greatest disorder; the 
cooking was abominable, the provisions always ran short, the household servants 
were dirty, and generally half tipsy, those in the courtyard slept twelve hours in 
the day, and committed all sorts of fooleries during the other twelve. And why ? 
because Mme. Maniloff was hien 4hvie ; and good education is given (as everybody 
knows) in young ladies’ schools, and in young ladies’ schools (as everybody Imows) 
three things are taught, which constitute the basis of all human virtue : French, 
which is indispensable to the happiness of family life ; the piano, to charm the 
leisure hours of the husband (when he shall come) ; and, finally, household manage- 
ment, properly so called, which consists in knitting purses and preparing pretty little 
surprises for birthdays &c. There are different programmes and different schools : 
{BOmetifUiijylis first thing considered is the science of housekeeping, the cigar cases 
and and French and music only come afterwards, or music may he the 

first peoei^tjr. There are programmes and programmes, methods and^methods, but 
noth^ beyemd these three. 
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At this house Tchitchikof gets his dead souls for nothing. He 
then visits a score of other pi^jperties, in most of which he makes 
himself ^useful and lives at free quarters while he negotiates his 
purchases. 

One belongs to a miser, a man of large property and a thousand 
souls. The windows of the house are all shut up, excepting the two 
rooms which he inhabits. His peasants are so miserable that between 
seventy and eighty have run away. It was difficult, however, for a 
serf in such circumstances to keep clear of the police ; they could not 
find work, and were often starved into returning to tlieir misery. The 
master lived on sour cabbage and gruel, like his barefoot servants, 
who stand in rags about the courtyard. Tchitchikof offers to buy 
the fugitives at thirty-two kopecks (about tenpence) a head, and gets 
them for fifty, after a great deal of bargaining. 

Another picture of the country is striking. 

The britska drove on. The country was flat and bare. What is seen on such 
occasions is that there is nothing to bo seen. Milestones which show the kilometres 
of the past and announce the kilomotroa of the future, lines of carts, villages, grey 
masses varied with samovars, decrepit old men and women lounging in the roads, 
men»shad witli the bark of the lime or the birch,- their legs swathed in rags. Little 
lowns built with unhewn trunks, without planks— then open country with patches 
of ground green with meadows, yellow with gold, marked with furrows in the open 
desert. Then a peasant song heard in the farthest distance, peals of chm:cb. bells, 
and further still clouds of flies, multitudes of grasshoppers, flights of crows, the 
tops of flr trees, oceans of fog darkening a score of different points on a horizon 
which seems to have no other limits. 

^^Boundless as the sea ’is not a comparison which occurs to a Russian. 

Everywhere the lists of dead serfs which Tchitchikof obtains are 
made out for him with the utmost elaboration, their trades, their 
qualities, their height, the colour of their eyes, and their nick- 
names, such as ‘ Lazy Peter, the trough is near,’ ‘ Ivan not in a 
hurry,’ ‘ Slippery Nicholas,’ ‘ Andreas fhe smith few words,’ &c. 

The saddest story of all is of a proprietor who determined to go 
home from St. Petersburg, where he had spent all his life since 
childhood, and try to do his duty by his people. 

He sees before him, at the end of his journey, a fine forest, and asks who is the 
owner, and the reply is his own name ; and further on he inquires, * Whose are 
those fields and little bills ? ’ The reply is again that they are his own. At length 
he sees the red roofs and gilded cupolas of his home. The peasants crowd round 
the carriage ; ^square beards of every hue, red, black, cinder-coloured, and white, 
welcome him with loud hurrahs, * Our father is come at last.’ The women in 
high red headdresses scream, * Oh, our little fteart, our gold, our dear treasure.’ 
He is much moved at the sight of such excellent natures, and prepares to be their 
father jndeed ; he began by diminishing the number of days of forced service, 
abolish^ all the dues in linen, apples, mushrooms, nuts, and walnuts, and halves 
the other work which had been rigorously exacted from the women. He thought 
that they wguld become more careful of their houses, their husbands, and their 
children ; Snatpad of which, gossip, quarrels, and free fights between persons of the 
f a i r sex got to such a pitch, that the husbands, after months of woe, came up one 
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iftot muitliBT and saidi ^ 0 SannOj deliver me from my wife, she is worse than an 
imj of lieU}! can't live with her any longer.# As for the land which he kept in 
liis own hands, the hay dried up, the barley failed, the oats shed, whilft on that 
held by the peasants everything went on well. ^ Why are my crops wor^ than 
yours ? ' inquired he. ‘ God knows, perhaps it is the fly,’ or * Surely there has 
been no rain at all ; ’ but the fly had not eaten the peasants’ crops, and the capri- 
cious rain bad certainly singularly favoured them. He tried to found a school, 
but the outcry was so great that he was obliged to give it up, and all his eflbrts 
after law and order, arbitrations, and regulation of property, failed one after the 
other, and at length he gave up society, sank into a torpid lethargic state, spent 
his time in solitary smoking, and soon sank to the level of his neighbours. 

Here Tcliitchikof made himself generally useful, and got ninety dead 
souls given him for nothing. s 

The mixture of luxury and barbarism in every account is remark- 
able. The ladies are described as dressed in the last Parisian fashion, 
smoking cigarettes, sitting in filthy rooms with broken furniture, 
and surrounded by drunken maids. ‘ There w'ere six laundresses in 
the house, and they were drunk four days in the week.’ The men 
with endless carriages and horses, drinking champagne like water 
over their cards (more champagne is consumed in Russia alone than 
is grown in the whole French province), but eating enormou^fy like 
savages. One man consumes a sucking pig for his dinner, another 
a whole shoulder of mutton stewed in gruel, another slips into a 
supper "before the guests arrive, and eats up a monstrous sturgeon, 
^ leaving only the tail and the bones.’ Superstitions, such as ‘ spit- 
ting three times on each side when death or any other unpleasant 
subject is spoken qf, to ward off the devils,’ are mentioned casually. 
(There are four kinds of these — chouse devils, wood devils, stable 
devils, field devils — and a counter charm for each.) In a great house, 
with a magnificent array of servants, the ladies-maids and footmen 
sleep on the ground in passages, on a mat or the bare floor, an(J,in 
large towns often in the street." ^ Tchitchikof on some grand occasion 
* passes a wet sponge all over him, which generally he did only on 
Sundays ; but if he did not wash, he always iised a great deal of 
eau de Cologne ’ ! The condition of society reminds one of a medlar, 
rotten before it is ripe. 

At the end, Tchitchikof, who has obtained 200,000 roubles from 
the State Bank, is obliged to refund them, but he has borrowed 
suflficient money from his different acquaintances to enable him to 
purchase a large and rich estate in a distant part of the country. He 
marries the daughter of a neighbouring mayor, a very decent man, 
and sets up himself for good. The author is so angry with his own 
creation, that he is barely able to finish the fortunes of his, hero. 
After years of happiness, and having six children, he grows sick of 
so mnfeiP^pose, health, well-being, and calm. He finds respect- 

* The clerk cf a Jew broker in one story is described as being forced to sleep on 
the threshold in winter in a sheepskin. 
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ability extremely tiresome, and proposes to his old coachman to start 
once more on their travels, as ip his beloved Bohemian days. The 
man ha» grown old and fat, and resists to the uttermost; but Tchi- 
tchikof will listen to nothing, and they set out at daybreak in his 
celebrated britska. About twenty miles from home, however, the 
wheels break down, and the village blacksmith takes two days to mend 
them ; he starts again the following evening, but while he was asleep 
the coachman and the horses drive back again quietly to the house. 
His wife wisely holds her tongue, and he has not the courage to go 
forth again once more. ‘ He then reconciled himself to fate, was 
elected marshal of the nobles, went in for agriculture, subscribed to 
seven Kussian impers, two French, and one German, although he 
did not know a word of French, and barely a hundred of German. 
‘ This good and great man,’ as the author perpetually calls him, 
'adored everything existing in Bussia, and considered any reform 
as iniquitous, anti-social, and unclnristian. As a man of order, and 
marshal, he enjoyed general esteem and consideration. He may 
truly be said to be one of the most perfect heroes of the past genera- 
tion. Indeed, we believe that he is not dead, that such men must 
live# far ever, immortal as they are in their qualities.’ He was a 
good-natured rogue, and had always intended to treat his serfs well ; 
' but this last point of his wishes was like the plates of dessert for ever 
left untouched at the grand dinners laid out in railway stations.’ 

The accounts in Ivan Tourgueneff’s stories are still more sad. 
The note struck has a deeper sound of tragedy, and one painful 
scene after another shows the misery, vice, and barbarism of all classes 
alike. In one of the lighter sketches, the great musical capacity of 
the people mentioned by Haxthausen appears. Notwithstanding his 
extraordinarily backward state of civilisation, the i)easant is a born 
musician, and the Eussian bass is said to have two more low notes in 
his voice than the rest of Europe. A young peasant, Ivan, excels so 
greatly in the trills and shakes and variations, of which the race is 
very fond, that he is called ' the nightingale.’ He hears of a rival in 
a distant village who trills and shakes to an even higher degree, and 
sets off for the place, to dare him to a trial of singing in the village 
dram-shop. The hut is full of bearded amateurs, who listen with all 
their might. Ivan begins the contest, and the beards wag approval. 
Next comes the rival’s turn, and his performances are still finer^ 
and so prolonged and delightful that he evidently is winning, and 
the beards wag faster than before. Poor Ivan asks for another trial, 
and this time he surpasses himself. He sings higher and higher, 
and deeper and deeper, and above all louder and louder, till at last he 
falls down in a fainting fit, and is carried out, he knows not whether 
triumphant or not, but half-dying. 

The Emancipation was doubtless a great work. 20 , 000,000 serfs 
belonging to private owners,' and 30,000,000 more, the serfs of tho 
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Ctow% vere set free. They had always, however, considered the coxn- 
m one sense their own, ‘ We are yours, but the land 
is outs,’ was the phrase. The Act was received with mistSrust and 
suspicion, and the owners were supposed to have tampered with the 
good intentions of the Czar. Land had been allotted to each peasant 
family sufficient, as supposed, for its support, besides paying a fixed 
yearly sum to Grovemment. Much of it, however, is so bad that it 
cannot be made to afford a living and pay the tax, in fact a poll tax, 
not dependent on the size of the strip, but on the number of the souls. 
The population in Eussia has always had a great tendency to migrate, 
and serfdom in past ages is said to have been instituted to enable the 
lord of the soil to be responsible for the taxes. * It would h£jve been 
impossible to collect these from peasants free to roam from Archangel 
to the Caucasus, from Petersburg to Siberia.’ It was therefore 
necessary to enforce the payments from the village community, 
the Mir, which is a much less merciful landlord than the nobles of 
former days, and constantly sells up the defaulting peasants. 

The rule of the Mir is strangely democratic in so despotic an 
empire. The Government never interferes with the communes if they 
pay their taxes, and the ignorant peasants of the rural courts m..y 'pass 
sentences of imprisonment for seven days, inflict twenty strokes with 
a ro^ impose fines, and cause a man who is pronounced ‘ vicious or 
pernicious ’ to be banished to Siberia. The authority of the Mir, of the 
Starosta, the Whiteheads, the chief elders, seems never to be resisted, 
and there are a number of proverbs declaring ‘ what the Mir decides 
must come to pass,’ ‘The neck and shoulders of the Mir are broad,’ ‘ The 
tear of the Mir is cold but sharp.’ Each peasant is bound hand and 
foot by minute regulations ; he must plough, sow, and reap only when 
his neighbours do, and the interference with his liberty of action is 
most vexatious and very injurious. 

The agriculture enforced Is of the most barbarous kind. Jansen, 
Professor of Political Economy at Moscow, says: ‘The three-field sys- 
tem — corn, green crops, and fallow — which was abandoned in Europe 
two centuries ago, has most disastrous consequences here. The lots 
are changed every year, and no man has any interest in improving 
property which will not be his in so short a time. Hardly any 
manure is used, and in many places the corn is threshed out by 
driving horses and wagons over it. The exhaustion of the soil by 
""this most barbarous culture has reached a fearful pitch.’ 

The size of the allotments varies extremely in the different cli- 
matesand soils, and the country is so enormous that the provinces were 
divided into zones to carry out the details of the Emancipation Act — 
mjxe without black soil ; the zone with black soil ; and, third, the 
^ zone. In the first two the allotments range from 

tjo 20 acre^ in the steppes from to 34 ‘ Whethef, however,’ 

says Jansen, ^ the peasants cultivate their land as proprietors at 
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Is. 9d. or hire it at 18s, 6c?. the result is the same — the soil is 
scourged and exhausted, and semi-starvation has become the general 
feature peasant life,’ 

By the Act and its consequences 52,000,000 human beings, or 
77 per cent, of the population, were converted into owners or per- 
petual tenants. In the Baltic provinces private owners still possess 
rather more than the peasants, but in three of the most northern and 
two of the most southern provinces peasant ownership prevails 
exclusively. The landed proprietors were nominally indemnified by 
the State for the land taken from them, but they were often greatly 
in debt, their mortgages were deducted, and of the remainder only 
part w^s paid in cash, the rest in stock which was charged for the 
cost of administration. When the labour of the serfs was taken away 
from the owners who still held on, free labour was impossible to obtain, 
from peasants working their own land at seed-time and harvest. 
The nobles were therefore obliged to sell as much land as possible. 
They were allowed, if the peasants wanted a homestead, to oblige 
them to buy an allotment with it, and the State undertook to advance 
four-fifths of the purchase money. At the beginning of 1881 
nt?arlj*100,000,000i. had been thus advanced by the Government 
to the ex-serfs. Only 34 per cent., however, applied for money 
to be helped to buy ; the remaining 66 per cent, have do^eijt by 
compulsion. 

The result as given in all the reports from Kussian authorities 
and English consuls agree that the Emancipation Act has been an 
utter failure. They repeat the same facts again and again. ‘The 
peasant proprietors of the zone without black soil ai’e in a condition 
of bankruptcy, hopelessly in arrears with their poll-tax, capitation 
rents, redemption dues.’ ‘ The Russian peasants are now in reality 
with few exceptions mere paupers, as the land they cultivate does 
not yield enough to feed them. From one end of the country to 
the other, they are in a state of semi-starvation. In several of the 
Volga provinces there has been a widespread famine.’ The Mosemu 
Gazette acknowledges that ‘nearly one-half of Russia is aflSicted 
with famine to an extent hitherto unknown.’ Another report says, 
‘ The harvest has been failing in the south of Russia, not from drought, 
but from the ravages of beetles and worms produced by slovenly 
cultivation and shallow ploughing. In twenty-five years the exjjeri- 
ment has reduced the Russian peasant to a lower level than when he 
was a serf, and exhausted the once rich soil of the country.’ The 
English consul at Taganrog repeats the same story. A quarter of 
a century has sufiSced to ruin the once great and powerful nobles of 
Russia. One-fourth of their estates, indeed, of the whole agricul- 
tural soil of the country, is mortgaged to the land banks, who often - 
step in atid take possession* Another fourth has been sold out- 
right. 
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\tv VlSitk 'rnlla. a. iftoduce of 281 kopecks per de^ta^tne, the 

interest takes 228, the taxes 15, leading the proprietor only 88 kopecks. It being 
impOBSthle to get labour at the most important seasons, the landlords sometimes 
let land to the mir, receiving every third or fourth shock of corn ns rent ; the cost 
of ploughing, seed, and harvesting being borne by the peasants. The land con- 
sidered enough in 1661 to support the peasants is now quite insufficient ; village and 
communal taxes have increased as well as the Government imposts. The price of 
com has gone down, the seasons have been bad, the agriculture is wretched, the 
produce is only 2J to 4 J to the quantity of com sown, whereas in England it 
is about 15 for winter and 20 for spring cereals. Although rent is only 2s. per 
acre for large holdings, and 11«. to 15«. for vegetable gardens, the peasants cannot 
at the present time live and pay their taxes, and their cattle and goods are often 
seized, which means ruin. No manure is used, corn is sown consecutively for 
years, after which the land is used for grazing. 

A great part of the country has fallen into the hands of rapacious middle-men 
and speculators, the upj)er and middle classes are nearly ruined, and that without 
benefiting the masses. 

Usury is the great nightmare of rural Russia at present, an evil 
which seems to dog the peasant proprietor in all countries alike. The 
^ Gombeen Man ’ is fast getting possession of the little Irish owners. 
A man who hires land cannot borrow on it ; the little owner is tempted 
always to mortgage it at a pinch. In Russia he borrows to th.^. out- 
side of its value, to pay the taxes and get in his crop. ‘ The bond- 
age labourers, Le, men bound to work on their creditor’s land as 
interest* for money lent, receive no wages and are in fact a sort of 
slaves. They repay their extortioners by working as badly as they 
can — a * level worst,’ far inferior to that of the serfs of old, they 
harvest three and a half or four stacks of corn where the other 
peasants get five. The Koulaks and Mir-eaters, and other usurers, 
often of peasant origin, exhaust the peasant in every way ; they then 
foreclose the mortgages, unite the small pieces of land once more^ 
and reconstitute large estates. A koulak is not to be trifled with ; 
he finds a thousand occasions fior revenge; the peasant cannot chdht 
the Jew as he does the landlord, and is being starved out— the 
mortality is enormous. In the rural districts of England, the death 
rate is 18 per 1,000. In the whole of Central Russia it reached 
62 per 1,000 at the last revision in 1882. ‘The famine now so 
frightfully common is not owing to barrenness of the soil, for the 
mortality is greatest where the land is best. The birth rate in these 
provinces is 45.’ 

‘ The usurers are able to oppress the peasants by the help of the 
tax gatherer, they are obliged to sell their com in September, 
when it is cheap, in order to pay the tax, and buy it again in winter,, 
whan it is dear, to live.’ The tax-gatherer knows that if he sells up 
the peasant he becomes a beggar and can pay no more ; flogging 
therefore is ipssoxted to, and insolvent peasants are flogged in a body.^ 
I4st winteTan inspector of Novgorod reported that in one district 
1^600 peasants had been condemned to be flogged for non-payment 
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of taxes. 550 had already suflFered, and the Ministry was interceded 
with to procure a respite for the rest.’ ‘ One-third of our peasants 
have betome homeless, downtrodden, beggarly batraks.’ ‘ The area 
of cultivated land has diminished by one-fifth and in some places by 
a quarter of its former amount.’ * Land yields nothing,’ is the general 
outcry. ‘ It fs abandoned to the wasteful cultivation of the cottiers,’ 
says Stepniak — no prejudiced witness against them. The Nihilist 
remedy is to give the peasants more land, i.e. to enable them to 
mortgage further, and to divide still more as population increases. 
The other remedy proposed is to reconstitute large estates, which is 
being done already, but in the worst manner and by the worst men in 
the couptry ; ‘ a wage-receiving class would then be possible,’ it is said. 

The artificial creation of a system of peasant proprietors in order 
to increase their well-being, it is allowed now on all hands, has failed 
entirely in Eussia. 

The two panaceas prescribed for Ireland have been the possession 
of land by the peasants, and local self-government, both of which 
have been enjoyed by the Eussian peasant for centuries, although 
the particular form of it was changed. The proposals for Ireland by 
thier^at^ Government are strangely like those employed in Eussia to 
carry out emancipation — Le, the buying out of the landlords, the enor- 
mous advances of money to the peasants to purchase their la|i(J, the 
encouragement to the morcellement of jKoperty generally, and the 
extensive rights of self-government to be given to local communities. 
Moreover ^ the character of the Eussian Slav is like that of the pure 
Irish Celt, with no steady habit of industry or tenacity of purpose, the 
chief object of life being to drink and be merry. The consequence 
of the measure has been that the upper and middle classes have been 
ruined, agriculture in a good sense has almost ceased to exist, and 
the^ peasant is at the last degree of misery and starvation, ground 
down by the usurers, who alone make it possible to pay the taxes.’ 

Tlie financial condition of Eussia is thus described : ^ The Govern- 
ment loses 5,000,000i. yearly by its administration of the railroads, 
about 3,o00,000i. on the decline in value of the paper rouble.® She 
borrows enormous sums each year at high interest. An overwhelm- 
ing economic crisis in Eussia is expected, which will bring finan- 
cial ruin more disastrous than the most sanguinary and costly war.’ 
It is a vicious circle : the Empire cannot reduce its expenditure, the 
taxes cannot be remitted, and they can only be paid by help of the 

• England is now accused by Russia of every possible crime, * the fall in tlje 
paper rouble,* the union of Roumelia which was hatched at Princess Beatrice’s mar- 
riage, the refusal of the Mingrelian Prince, &c. She takes the place of the Bonaparte 
of the past generation in England. See Canning’s poem in the Anti' Jacobin, 

‘ Who fills the butchers’ shops with large blue flies ? 

« ^ Who makes the Luddites and the bread to rise 7 
Why he, who, forging for this land a yoke, 

Reminds me of a line I lately spoke,’ &c. 

VoL. XXI.— No. 119. 
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nsTitets. Tlaeknowledge oi thia mil ptobably account for the hesitation 
lately shown at St. Petersburg. The malversations and peculations of 
the War Department are such, also, that the number of troop^on paper 
is no real guide. It is told on the best authority that it was neces- 
sary to call out 700,000 men in the last war with Turkey in order to 
place 200,000 in the field ; the rest had either not obeyed the sum- 
mons, had fallen sick on the way, been starved, or had deserted. 

The motive of emancipation cannot be considered as quite 
disinterested. It was not the first time that the Eussian Govern- 
ment had posod'as the protector of Hhe masses against the classes.’ 
Bulgaria is only the last instance of a policy which has long been 
the mainspring of Eussian government. ^ Profiting by thf^, differ- 
ence of race between the peasants and the German landowners and 
merchants in Lithuania and tlie Baltic provinces, it has aggravated 
the discord between them. The attempt to crush the German ele- 
ment has indeed created great ill-feeling in Germany. The same 
policy has been followed in Finland, where the Finns have been sot 
against the Swedes,’ while in Poland the ruin of the nobles, ousted 
in great part by the peasant proprietors (who are now mostly in the 
hands of the Jews), is a melancholy story. In Ihilgaria the 'ill-will 
between the Mahommedan conquerors and landowners, and the 
Christian peasants, was such that Eussia appeared as a deliverer ; but. 
as soon as she demands the price of her efforfs, in a semi-protectorate, 
Bulgaria seems to feel as much dislike towards her would-be lord as 
to the old Turk himself. 

One riesult of emancipation has come about, probably foreseen by 
the benevolent despot. The peasant class comprises five-sixths of 
the whole population — a stolid, ignorant, utterly unprogressive 
mass of human beings. They have received in gift nearly half the 
empire for their own use, and cling to the soil as their only chjince 
of existence. They consequently dread all change, fearing that it 
should endanger this valued possession. A dense solid stratum of 
unreasoning conservatism thus constitutes the whole basis of Eussian 
society, backed by the most corrupt set of officials to be found in the 
whole world. The middle and upper classes are often full of ardent 
wishes for the advancement of society and projects for the reform of 
the State. These are generally of the wildest and most terrible 
description, but their objects are anything but unreasonable. They 
desire to share in political power and the government of their country, 
as is the privilege of every other nation in Europe, and they hope to 
do something for the seething mass of ignorance and misery around 
them. The Nihilists have an ideal at least of good, and the open 
air of practical politics would probably get rid of the unhealthy 
absurditi^i^'^i^Ld wickedness of their creeds. But the Eussian peasant 
cares neither for liberty nor politics, neither for educatioh, or cleanli- 
ness, or civilisation of any kind. His only interest is to squeeze just 
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enough out of his plot of ground to live upon, and to get drunk ^ as 
many days in the year as possible. With such a base to the pyramid 
as is coifstituted by the peasant proprietors of Bussia, aided by the 
enormous army, recruited almost to any extent from among their 
ranks, whose chief religion is a superstitious reverence for the * great 
father,’ ® the Czar is safe in refusing all concessions, all improvements ; 
and the hopeless nature of Bussian reform hitherto, mainly hangs 
upon the conviction of the Government that nothing external can 
possibly act upon this inert mass. ‘ Great is stupidity, and shall 
prevail.’ But surelj’ not for ever ! 

F. P. Verney, 


* ‘When God created the world He made different nations, and gave them all 
sorts of good things — land, corn, fruit. Then He asked them if they were satisfied, 
and they all said “ Yes,” except the Russian, who liad got as much as the rest, but 
simpered, “ Please, Lord, some vodki .”* — Human Popular Tale, 

* * Tlie same word liatushka is used for Father, the head of the Mir, the serf -owner, 
and the Czar,' says Haxthausen ; the sun and^ moon appear under the same word in 
the songs. 
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There was a favourite saying of Ptolemy the astronomer, which 
Lord Bacon quotes in its Latin version thus : Quiim fini wp'pro- 
pin^uaSy bonum cum uugmento operare — ‘ As you draw near to 
your latter end, redouble your efforts to do good.* From time to 
time I have ventured to criticise the action of our great political par- 
ties. The professional politicians are always apt to be impatient of 
the intervention in politics of a candid outsider, and he must expect 
to provoke contempt and resentment in a good many of them. 
Still the action of the regular, politiciai^ continues to be, for the 
most part, so very far from successful, that the outsider is perpetu- 
ally tempted to brave their anger and to offer his observation^J W'ith 
the hope of possibly doing some little good by saying what many 
quietr people are thinking and wishing outside of the strife, phrases,, 
and routine of professional politics. Declining years supply a 
motive, Ptolemy tells us, to an aged outsider for more than ever 
trying to do this, and so, at the present moment of crisis, I find 
myself drawn back to politics. Before the defeat of the Liberals 
I criticised the performance and situation of the Liberal party under 
Mr. Gladstone, and said that this gr^at party seemed to have at that 
moment pretty well reached its nadir y or lowest. The other great 
political party, the party of the Conservatives, might on the qpn- 
trary before the recent sudden surjmse of Lord Randolph ChurchilFs 
resignation have been said to stand at its zenith, or highest. Before 
Parliament meets, and it is decided whether the fortunes of Conser- 
vatism shall remain prosperous or shall take a turn to decline and 
fall, I want to inquire how things look to j)lain people outside of 
the rivalry of parties, and on what the standing or falling of the 
Conservative fortunes seems to depend. 

When one thinks of the weakness of the Conservatives in the 
last Parliament, of the confidence of Mr. Gladstone and his followers 
that in the elections for the present Parliament they would sweep 
the Conservatives from the field, and how this confidence proved false 
and the Conservatives from very weak in Parliament became very 
strong f . w]|pn one thinks, next, of the prophesying of the Liberals 
that between the Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists 

would instantly dissolve, and how false, too, this prophesying proved ; 
when hue contiders, finally, how the Conservatives in their resistance 
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to Mr. Gladstone had and have the mind of the country with them, 
or at least the mind of England, of the far greatest, most civilised, 
and most influential part of the country, the part, too, where the 
mere trade or game of politics least absorbs men, where there is to 
be found the largest number of people who think coolly and inde- 
pendently — when ohe considers all this, one must surely own that 
the Conservatives might until just now have been said to be at their 
zenith. 

Certainly there have been appearances of danger. We hdard 
at one time that Mr. Chamberlain was consenting to an attack on 
the Home Secretary’s seat at Birmingham, at another that Sir 
George Trevelyan was going himself to contest a Conservative seat 
at Brighton. Then, too, there was Mr. Gladstone’s friendly proposal 
that the Liberal Unionists should join with him to force the hand of 
the Conservative leaders at the beginning of this coming session, and 
to make them at once produce their plans for dealing witlf Ireland. 
But these former appearances of danger passed off. Mr. Chamberlain 
was staunch, Sir George .Jrevelyan was staunch. Mr. Gladstone’s 
friendly call to co-operation was received by Lord Hartington with a 
•col&^ss which reminds one irresistibly of the attitude of the prince 
in Raaselas : * His old instructor officiously sought^ opportunities of 
conference, which the prince, having long considered hinj as one 
whose intellects were exhausted, was not very willing to afford.’ 

Now, however, has come the startling surprise of Lord .Kandolph 
Churchill’s resignation. Of course, that resignation is a grave ev^nt, 
throwing a very serious responsibility upon Lord Kandolph Churchill, 
a very serious responsibility upon Lord Salisbury. So long, however, 
as the Liberal Unionists continue staunch, and the majority remains 
unimpaired, the gravity of the event is ministerial and parliamen- 
tary, rather than national. But the attitude of Mr. Chamberlain, 
agitated by Lord Randolph Churchill’s resignation, has become equi- 
vocal. More than ever is it important that the mind of the country, 
the great power of quiet reasonajWe opinion in England, should make 
its force felt. Parliaments, par^jn and politicians, are more or less 
discredited; that force is at botWim sound, and affords our best 
guarantee of national strength and safety. It placed the Conservatives 
in office, and, if not alienated, it will for the present keep them there. 
Questions of persons sink into insignificance beside the paramount 
<luestion, whether Ministers will, by their policy on two or three 
matters, now of main concern, carry the mind of the country with 
them. It is favourable to them at present, in spite of Lord Kandolph 
Churchill’s defection and of Mr. Chamberlain’s signallings to the 
enemy. It is favourable to them at present, and shows no signs of 
withdrawing from them its goodwill. But how are they to keep it 
favourable? How are they to retain the goodwill of that great body 
of quiet reasonable people, who thought the course attempted by Mr. 
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Gladstone and his Liberals a false and dangerous one, and rejoiced 
at the success of the Conservatives in ‘fetopping it ? 

Well, what the Conservatives, having been themselves successful, 
have now above all to do, is ‘to^make their country too, in its turn, 
succeed. Tliere can be no doubt that for this good while past 
our country has not been, in the judgment of any cool-headed 
person, succeeding ; that it has seemed somehow, as has been 
said, to flounder and to beat the air ; to be finding itself stopped 
on this line and on that, and to be threatened with a sort of 
standstill. People carried away by party spirit will say anything ; 
they will say that Mr. Gladstone succeeded in Egypt, that he was 
successful with his Land Act, successful with procedure. But that 
great body of plain reasonable people, whose goodwill at present 
makes, I say, the strength of the Conservative Government, know 
better. Perhaps party writers on the Tory side will say that 
Lord Salisbury’s Government, since it has been in povrer, has already 
been succeeding; but dispassionate observers will hardly agree to 
that either. The Conservativ es have done little or nothing hither- 
to, since they came into power, to make their country sticce^^d^ 
to make things go happily for us, any more than the Liberals did. I' 
do not say that the Conservatives are to be blamed for this ; perhaps 
they haF^e not had time, perhaps they have been reser\dng them- 
selves for the meeting of Parliament. But the fact remains ; they 
have not yet made their country visibly recover itself and succeed, 
and to make it do this is what is wanted of them. If they are to 
remain at the zenith, they must do it ; and both for their own sake 
and for the sake of the country it is most important for them, and 
now since Lord Eandolph ChurchillV defection more important than 
ever, to consider by what sort of proceedings when Parliament 
meets, since they seem to he waiting for the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, they are likely to do it. 

Soon enough will the occasions come to the Conservative Govern- 
ment, the occasions for standing or falling ; and in what fashion 
soever they may meet them they will have plenty of party foes sure 
to tell them that they do ill, and plenty of party friends to tell them 
that they do well. But the verdict which will decide whether they 
and the great Conservative party Jed by them shall really stand or 
fall is, I repeat, the great force of fair and reasonable English opinion 
independent of party. This force is what they must keep in view 
and seek to satisfy. It will go with them in not permitting questions 
to be raised which ought to be postponed to matters more urgently 
pressing now. But with three matters of urgent present importance 
the GovetJi^ittent will, as every one knows, have to deal ; procedure, 
the state 'bf Ireland, local government. It is probable also^that some 
branch or other of the question of Church disestablishment will force 
itself under the notice of Parliament and compel discussion. On 
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perhaps four matters, therefore, the Govermuent ■will, we may expect, 
have to declare itself: procedure, the state of Ireland, local govern- 
ment, Cliurch disestablishment. On these it will have to carry with 
it, if it is to stand and not to fall, the great body of independent 
reasonable opinion in England. 

Let us take procedure firsj;. Probably no member of Parliament 
quite knows how scandalous and intolerable the present state of the 
House of Commons appears to the great body of quiet reasonable 
people throughout the country. Party men may find their account, one 
way or another, in that state of things ; the excitement of it, and self- 
importance, may make many members of Parliament blind to the actual 
truth. • But the actual truth is that plain reasonable people outside 
the House of Commons regard the confusion into which it has fallen, 
and its apparent helplessness to extricate itself, with ever deepening 
disgust and shame ; it is a relief to them when Parliament is not 
sitting ; they arc uneasy and apprehensive as soon as it meets again, 
for they know that the time for humiliation has returned. A Minister 
said solemnly, after a scandalous scene : ^ The country wdll judge ; ’ 
the Times sounded its eternal warning : ^ If this sort of thing eon- 
tide's", it will become necessary to ap^ily some very stringent remedy.’ 
The country has judged, judged and condemned. It has judged 
that the stringent remedy ought to havci been long befgfie now 
applied, and has condemned the House of C'ommons of impotence 
for not applying it. F actions men in the House of Commons may 
from party interest oppose a stringent reform of procedure, vain men 
may oppose it in the interest of their own importance ; pendants, both 
inside and outside the House of Commons, may op])Ose it on the 
strength of stock phrases which perhaps had force and truth once 
but which have them no longer. But the body of quiet I'easonable 
opinion throughout tlie country is in favour of a most stringent 
reform ; and this opinion will heartily approve the Governmemt if 
it undertakes such a reform and carries it through, will be dis- 
pleased and alienated if it does not. Plain people will not be im- 
practicable and insist on having closure by a bare majority, if the 
Government finds that time and labour are saved through accepting 
closure by a majority of three-fifths, or of two-thirds ; but the more 
stringent a closure the Government can carry, the better will plain 
people be pleased. I presume it will hardly now be Lord Eandolph 
Churchill who will propose closure ; but to imagine that we should have 
been so stiff as not to accept closure from J^ord Eandolph Churchill 
because he of old intempera-tely inveighed against it, is to think us 
foolish indeed. The Saturday Review objects to my quoting Bishop 
Wilson, but really I have a maxim of his which fits Lord Eandolph 
Churchill’s duty in this matter exactly : ‘ Let us not afflict ourselves 
with our failings ; our perfection consists in opposing them. 

The subject of Ireland I will leave to the last, because it requires 
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to be treated at most length. We come next, therefore, to the 
question of local government. It cannot be said that the opinion 
which the Conservative Ministry is so concerned to satisfy, the 
opinion of quiet reasonable people throughout the country, has as yet 
much addressed itself to this question of local government, or feels 
a keen interest in it. Such people are indeed bent, as I believe, on 
giving to the Irish the due control of their own local aflFairs, just as the 
Scotch have it, or the English themselves. Through the Parliament 
at Westminster Scotchmen and Englishmen do in the main get this 
control, though by an imperfect and inconvenient method ; Irishmen, 
however, fail to get it, and a plan of local government is necessary 
in order to give it to them. The necessity is recognised*; it is 
known, moreover, that other nations have reformed their system of 
local government to meet modern needs, whilst ours remains chaotic 
and inefficient. And the more the advantage of the reforms eflPected 
elsewhere comes to be understood, the greater will be the impatience 
at our unreformed chaos. Difficulties are raised, it is objected that a 
thorough system of local govemmt ntjsuch as we see, for instance, in the 
United States, implies a federal organisation of the people concerned. 
But the kingdom of Prussia is not organised federally any more than^lh e 
kingdom of Great Britain ; and in Prussia the Liberals have reformed 
almost- the whole system of the local governments, and established 
a system new and thorough ; it is the one success of the Prussian 
Liberals. Prussia has thirteen Provinces and four hundred and sixty- 
nine Circles or Districts, each with its assembly elected by a very 
simjde and wide suffrage ; after these come all the municipalities, urban 
and rural, each of them with its own elective assembly too. The system 
works well. I have most examined it in connection with the elementary 
schools. These have far more to do with the district and provincial 
governments than with the central government. They are gainers 
thereby, they are managed with less of what we call red tapey with 
much more understanding of local needs. Furthermore, in mon- 
archical Prussia just as in republican and federal America, the 
district and provincial assemblies afford a wholesome training in 
public affairs to their members, a training which both informs and 
raises them, and of which the middle class in our country is destitute. 
The more that all this comes to be known and considered, the more 
will the force of quiet reasonable opinion here be engaged in favour 
of creating a thorough system of local government. At present our 
people do, as I have already admitted, chiefly think^of it as a remedy 
for the Irish diflSculty. Whether as a system for Ireland only, or for 
the entire kingdom, it is important that it should be built on suffi- 


ciently lar]|e^mes, not too complicated, not fantastic, not hesitating 
and suspicious, not taking back with one hand what it gives with 
the other. Why? Because a measure of that kind cannot pos- 
sibly win general and cordial acceptance, cannot, therefore, really 
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succeed ; and mcceas^ clear and broad success^ is what the general 
sentiment demands from measures produced by the Government. 
People are become veiy impatient of seeing their country fumble 
and fail, the efforts of government turn awry, our affairs go amiss. 
If Ministers do not see their way to producing a full and frank 
measure of local government at the present moment, they would 
surely do well to put off the prbduction of their measure rather than 
produce a lame one ; most especially if, as is rumoured, Ireland is 
thought to be not in a proper state for the immediate introduction 
there of any such measure at all. 

Next we have the question of Church disestablishment, which is 
likely tQ come under discussion in connection with Wales. Here it 
is above all important that Ministers should not only think of defeating 
their party opponents and of gratifying their party supporters, but also 
of carrying with them the mind of the country, the force of quiet 
reasonable opinion in the nation. Admit reforms they must ; but 
Conservatives are always saying that it is their principle to make 
needful reforms, only without destroying. I will add that they can 
afford to disregard entirely their adversaries’ reproach of stealing the 
LiE^ai* reforms. The important reforms which the Liberal party, 
the party of movement and change, has brought about, are almost 
entirely reforms demanded — legitimately, I will add, demand^dir-by 
the instinct of expansion in our community, reforms among which 
the extension of the suffrage, with the ballot, may stand as chief. 
But these are reforms of machinery, requiring not much insight or 
thought to make them ; comparatively easy, and tempting in proportion 
to their ease. For the more vital and constructive kinds of reform 
the Liberal party has shown, except in the single and doubtful case 
of Free Trade, little disposition and no faculty. What is the liberal 
polUjy in Ireland ? Throwing up the game there, the virtual aban- 
donment of the Union. What is the Liberal policy with regard to 
the Church ? Mere destruction of a great and old national agency. 
What with regard to the House of Lords? Very much the same 
thing. Sir George Trevelyan seems inclined. Unionist though he 
is, to make the Liberal party his religion, just as the religion of 
Gambetta, Mr. Frederic .Harrison tells us, was France ; and I must 
say that neither the one nor the other object for religion seems to 
me adequate. When the Liberal party proposes to reform without 
destroying, its proposals are commonly childish. Take the well- 
known Liberal proposition to expel the bishops from the House of 
Lords. One can hardly imagine sensible men planning a Second 
Chamber which should not include the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
the time being, or which should include the young gentlemen 
who now flock to the House of Lords when pigeon-shooting is in 
question, feut our precious Liberal reformers are for retaining the 
pigeon-shooters and for expelling the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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No : if the Conservatives can produce vital and constructive 
reforms, there is no fear of our finding them to be plagiarigms from 
the Liberals. JBiit vital and constructive reforms, such as may so 
properly come Irom the party of stability and prominence — reforms 
which^possess; as Burke fi^jfely says, ^ all the benefits which may be 
in change without any of the inconveniences of mutation,’ these the 
Conservatives must produce, or must at least show themselves capable 
of pfQduoing ; and nowhere more than in Church matters. 

d?wenty years and more have now gone by, since in a lecture at 
Oxford I quoted the declaration of a member of Parliament, a friend 
of rnine^ that a thing’s being an anomaly was in his opinion no 
objection to it whatever, and I remarked that at any rate, perhaps, 
the labours of the friends of light might be trusted to prevail so far 
as this ; that in twenty years’ time it should be thought, even in 
England, an objection to a thing that it is absurd. And this is 
what has really come about. The epoch of concentration has ended 
for us, the ice has broken up, things are no longer looked upon as a 
part of the order of creation merely because we find them existing. 
If they are absurd, this is now a positive objection to them ; they 
become impossible as well, and have to be got riil of. Apply this to 
Church matters. The American newspapers have all been saying 
with*»if»9n(ler lately, and our newspapers have repeated it after them, 
that the present Earl of Lonsdale has forty Church livings in his gift, 
and nominates their incumbents. Perhaps he has not really so many 
as forty, but certainly he has a good number. Well, twenty years ago, if 
a like thing had been mentioned, the stale old hacks in politics and 
religion, whose business it was to talk plausibly on these topics but to 
prevent all innovation, would have uttered their decorous jilatitudes, 
would have said that the thing was unfortunate, but that it could not 
possibly be helped, and our speietyat large would have gravely acqui- 
esced. But now the mention of a thing of this kind startles . people, 
raises their impatience. Tliey feel that Lord Lonsdale’s having the 
presentation to these livings is an absurdity. The body of quiet 
reasonable people throughout the country, whose goodwill is so essen- 
tial to the Government, have come, I say, to perceive, when a thing 
of this kind is brought to their notice, that it is absurd; it is 
felt to be absurd, and its long continuance henceforth, therefore, 
becomes impossible. The Government must in questions of Churcb 
patronage be in concert with this force of reasonable opinion, not 
lagging behind it or in conflict with it. 

The same as to the maintenance of the Church establishment on 
its actual footing, under circumstances such as, those which we see 
presenting^hemselves in Wales. To maintain the establishment in 
Wales for the sole benefit of a small minority of the population is an 
abstir<lity there, just as it was in Ireland. When it comes before the 
mind -of reasonable people, it is felt by them to be an absurdity^ 
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The thing being felt to be an absurdity, its long continuance becomes 
impossible. Does that necessitate disestabKshment, secularisation of 
Church revenues, giving to roads and bridges what ^as meant for 
religion? Not by any means. The sterile programme of our, actual 
party Liberalism has no better solution than this to offer, but a 
better solution may be found, and it is the business of a truly Con- 
servative government to find it. The mind of the country will be 
heartily with them if they can j)roduce and apply it. 

And now I come, lastly, to that which is, after all, both the great 
opportunity and the great danger for the Conservatives at present-^- 
Ireland. If they succeed here, they will be at the zenith beyond all 
doubt of question, and whatever Lord Randoli)h Churchill or Mr. 
Chamberlain may do or say ; if they fumble and fail, if their efforts 
go awry and affiiirs in Ireland go amiss, then inevitably must come 
the turn of Cleon and his democracy, who will resume in triumph 
the game which the country cut short once, but will then reluctantly 
leave them free to pursue. All that will be left for the Conserva- 
tives will be to cry out, like the Abbe SieySs : Unit irrevocahile 

Now, however. Ministers have the mind of the country thoroughly 
with them in resisting Home Kulc — Home Rule as Mr. Gladstone 
and his followers understand it. There prevails, appjircntly, the 
ideas of many people who think and talk about Home Rule, the 
most astonishing laxity and confusion. Home Rule, for many people, 
means just the same thing as local government. Whoever is for 
local government, forgiving the Irish people the control of their own 
local affairs, is for Home Rule, only his opposition to Mr. Gladstone 
makes him choose a different form of expression ! I have seen Sir 
Redvers Buffer called a Home Ruler because he is, or is supposed to 
be, for putting pressure on harsh and impracticable landlords. But 
Home Rule has for Mr. Gladstone and his followers a certain definite, 
fixed meaning, which they have again and again declared to us, and 
it is this: A separate Parliament for Ireland^ with an Irish 
executive responsible to that Parliament. I know they reserve 
Imperial affairs, and withhold them from the control of the Irish 
Parliament and Irish executive. But the point is, that by Home 
Rule they mean one separate Parliament for the Irish, with a separate 
executive responsible to it. Local government may mean many 
things, but Home Rule has now come to mean this particular, definite 
thing, which Mr. Gladstone and his followers declare themselves to 
understand by it. And the question is, is the thing expedient, or 
is it dangerous and to be resisted ? There can be no doubt that the 
Conservatives think it dangerous and to be resisted, that the mind of 
the country has gone with them in their resistance to it hitherto, and 
still goes with them in resistance to it now. 

Treatises might be written — treatises are written, treatises very 
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. AS, very elaborate, and very long — on the dangers of Home 
,48 Mr. Gladstone and his followers understand it. ^ut I have 
.0 in view the opinion and disj)osition of the great body of plain 
/^lasonable people throughout the country, whose favour has 
brought the Conservatives to their zenith, and must be retained if 
they are to stay there. For general use by plain reasonable people 
the apparatus of argument employed against Home Eule is ex- 
cessive ; it is much too full and too vast. And it is not required ; 
a single apposite and clear illustration brings the state of the case 
home to their minds better than scores of long speeches and 
treatises, with all their elaborate apparatus of argument. This is 
why I have so much insisted on an illustration afforded by the 
United States of America. Ix)rd Spencer, having apparently, in 
his strange courses of late, got hold of a formula of Jacobinism by 
mistake for a formula of Whiggery, asks with earnestness : * Is 
there not a mandate from the Irish people to the British Parlia- 
ment to give Home Eule?’ — and seems to think that this settles 
the matter. Ireland could address no stronger mandate to Parlia- 
ment to give Home Eule than the Southern States addressed to 
the North to give them a separate Congress and a separat^’ execu- 
tive. If that mandate ought to have settled the matter for the 
Americans, then the Irish mandate ought to settle the matter for us. 
If it would have been the same thing for the United States to grant 
to the South a separate Southern Congress and executive at 
Eichmond as to grant them provincial governments at Montgomery, 
Atlanta, and all the rest of the Southern chief towns, then to grant 
Gladstonian Home Eule to Ireland is the same thing as granting 
local government to it. If it would have been dangerous to grant a 
Southern Congress and a Southern executive, then it would be danger- 
ous to grant an Irish Parliajnent, and an executive responsible io it. 
If a Southern Congress, with whatever restrictions you might have 
surrounded it, would have been sure to pose sooner or later as an in- 
dependent Parliament and to threaten and embarrass the North, so 
would an Irish Parliament — take what securities now you please, 
devise and apply every safeguard you can — inevitably act towards 
Great Britain. It is in the nature of things that it should be so, 
and in the case of Ireland even more than in the case of the Southern 
States of America. If these States were left confronting the North, 
after their bitter conflict, with feelings of irritation and estrange- 
ment, what were those feelings compared with the rage, hatred, and 
ficom with which the Irish, as they themselves are every day telling 
ns, regard Great Britain ? To be a thorn in Great Britain’s side, 
to xhal^e alliance with its rivals, to turn against it in a crisis of danger, 
would jb^ '^ore tempting to the Irish by far (I judge^them, again, 
simply from what they themselves say) than a similar conduct 
towards the Northern States would have been to the South. The 
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abundance of political talent and energy in the South, however 
would have of itself been enough, without fierce hatred to help it, to 
impel a Sbuthem Parliament to make itself independent and formid- 
able. The love for the game of politics, and the talent for it, are 
as strong in the Irish as in the men of the South; Bishop Berkeley 
long ago remarked the ‘ general parturiehcy in Ireland with respect 
to politics and public counsel.*. And to make Irishmen extend the 
scope, importance, and power for mischief of their Parliament, they 
have all the stimulus of fierce hatred as well. 

What has been here said touches only, an Irishman may urge, 
the interest of Great Britain in the matter. A separate Parliament 
may still, he will say, be for the advantage of Ireland, and an Irish- 
man may desire it, though it might prove embarrassing to Great 
Britain. Burke, we now continually hear it alleged, was for retaining 
the Irish Parliament, and against such a union with Great Britain as 
was afterwards established. It is most important to have Burke^s 
very words on this matter. Thus he writes in 1792 : 

I have heard a discussion concerning such a union amongst all sorts of men 
ever since 1 remember anything. For my own part 1 have never been able to 
brffl^lHy mind to anything clear and decisive upon the subject. There cannot be 
a more arduous question. As far as I can form an opinion, it would not be for the 
mutual advantage of the two kingdonw. Persons, however, more able than I am, 
think otherwise. 

Was ever disapprobation more cautious, more candidly doubtful 
of itself? I have so much respect for Burke’s judgment that I am 
willing to share his doubt whether in 1792 the projected Union may 
have been advisable. But I arn quite sure that to go back upon it in 
1886, after it has been established for nearly a hundred years, and 
to return to a separate Parliament for Ireland, is a retrograde step 
inexjpedient and dangerous, and for Ireland not less than for England ; 
and I am sure that Burke would haVe thought so too. For in 
our present circumstances, and with tempers as they are now, a 
separate Parliament for Ireland would assuredly, as we have seen, of 
itself supply fresh occasions for conflict between Ireland and Great 
Britain, and increase the alienation and distrust already too pre- 
valent. And ‘ the closest connection between Great Britain and 
Ireland is essential,* Burke thought, ‘ to the wellbeing, almost to 
the very being, of the two kingdoms.* He thought that ‘ by the 
separation of Ireland Great Britain, indeed, would be ruined ; but 
as there are degrees even in ruin, it would fall the most heavily 
on Ireland. By such a separation Ireland would be the most com- 
pletely undone country in the world, the most wretched, the most 
distracted, and, in the end, the most desolate part of the habitable 
globe.* 

The Irish mandate for Home Buie, therefore, on which Lord 
Spencer relies, is really a mandate for increased alienation ; and 
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a .alienation nieans increased misery, for Ireland above all. 
uish bave set their affections on this, it is surely a case for 
ihnm> with Shakespeare, that 


• • . . your affections are 
A sick man’s appetite, who desires most that 
Which would increase his evil ; — 

for telling them, in the words of the Frenchwoman who observed the 
trotlbles of the Fronde, that ce quHln demandent n^estpas ce qu^ilfaut 
pour lea apaiser, ‘ what they ask for is not what is wanted to bring 
them peace.’ Mr. Gladstone may fail to perceive this, because, with 
all his wonderful gifts, he yet lacks so signally the crowning gift of 
wisdom and insight. Mr. Morley may foil to acknowledge iti( because 
he despairs of the English people and Parliament. But the mind of 
the country at once instinctively perceived it, instinctively felt that 
the separate Irish Parliament and Irish executive means a lull for 
an instant, to be followed by increased contention and misery in the 
near future. Lord Hartington’s sound judgment is shown by his 
having from the first signaUsed this proposal of Mr. Gladstone as 
the specially dangerous one, and never wavered in doing so. T he 
Conservative party, as a whole, has staunchly taken and helS Ithe 
same view. The mind of the country is with them in it, the great 
bod|=^f quiet reasonable opinion in England wishps them continued 
succebo in their resistance to Gladstonian Home Eule. 

But what, now, shall we say of the set and disposition of this great 
force of opinion, in the questions which arise as to acts of firm govern- 
ment in Ireland ? It is entirely favourable to such acts. The language 
of certain eager and impassioned Liberal newspapers on this topic 
is such as to show a sheer absence of all instinct of government, 
and finds no response at all in the mind of plain reasonable Englishmen 
generally. ‘ What might b^ a fair rent to pay ? ’ Mr. Sheehy asks an 
Irish crowd. ‘ A voice responded, “ Nothing ! ” followed by a burst of 
laughter and applause. I like your music,” says Mr. Sheehy, “ and 
I hope that many will learn it.” ’ ‘ We will march on from victory to 
victory,’ says Mr. O’Brien, ‘ until we shall have liberated this land from 
the two curses of landlordism and English rule.’ ® In the day of our 
power we will remember the police,’ says Mr. DiUon. O’Connell was 
prosecuted in 1824 for saying: ^ If Parliament will not attend to the 
Catholic claims, I hope that some Bolivar will arise to vindicate their 
rights.’ That was excess on the side of government. But now we 
have changed all that, and if Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien are prose- 
cuted when they use language such as that which I have, just quoted, 
the Pall Mall Gazette exclaims that this is ‘ arbitrary interference 
with the ordinary liberties of the subject.’ Surely this is excess on 
the side ^fisanaxchy. It finds, I say, no response in tjie minds of 
quiet jf^fionabie Englishmen generally. Bather they are indisposed 
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by what looks like weakness, hesitation and pedantry, enfeebling the 
mind and hand of the executive government, suflfering disorder to 
grow to a^ieight, and the public authority to be scorned and set at 
naught. Far from thinking that the interference of Grovemment 
with Irish liberty of speech and action has been excessive, the 
majority of fair-minded and peaceable Englishmen think that it 
has been insufficient. It is fatal for the Irish themselves to acquire 
the habit of setting government and law at defiance. Merely to 
break down this habit of defiance is not all that we have now to do in 
Ireland ; that is quite true, and most important it is to insist upon 
it. But the habit of defiance must not be allowed to establish itself, 
must be quelled when it seeks to establish itself. Whatever fanatics 
or party politicians may say, the mind of the country is clear and 
firm on this matter, and will uphold Government in quelling anarchy. 

But there must be success in quelling it. The executive must 
not give to the world, and to the Irish themselves, in trying to quell 
it, the spectacle of fumbling and failure, of efforts going awry, of 
justice defeated, of authority made ridiculous. Bays spent by a 
sheriff and his men in vainly trying to get possession of a barricaded 
h<!PeK»f4;he slieriff’s men maltreated and blinded, the crowd jeering 
and yelling, with a force of police and soldiers looking on and doing 
nothing — this is not quelling anarchy. Bringing offenders before 
juries who nre delighted to show their enmity to Government by ac- 
quitting them, is not quelling anarchy. In general, administrative 
action is what is now required against anarchy in Ireland, not 
recourse to proceedings at law. ^ Trial by jury in Ireland,’ said Sir 
James Graham as long ago as 1844, ‘ is the weak place which renders 
the civil government of that country all but imi)ossiblc.’ Changing the 
venue to England would be at least as odious to the Irish as firm admi- 
nistrative action. Administration may do a great deal ; ‘ he who 
adininisters, governs,’ says BUrke ; but fhen the administration must 
not be punctilious, dilatory, and vacillating. There are surely some 
kinds of speeches, some kinds of meetings, some kinds of newspaper- 
writing, which in the present circumstances of Ireland should not 
be permitted there and should be stopped. Political adversaries will of 
course reproach the administration with being, in Mr. Morley’s phrase, 
so ready to go before the law instead of waiting to see what the law 
is ! ’ But there is no doubt what the law is. The judges have just 
pronounced the Plan of Campaign to be ‘ an absolutely illegal organi- 
sation.’ It was perfectly well known to be so, Mr. Morley himself 
knew it to be so, before this last pronouncement of the judges. It 
was perfectly well known, Mr. Morley himself knew it, that such 
language as that used by Mr. Dillon, Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. Sheehy is, 
as the judges now again tell us, language ‘ liable to lead to crime and 
outrage.’ The thing is, for the administration to act with firmness, 
intelligence, and consistency, on this very clear knowledge. I 
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remember saying to Mr. Forster that it was utterly useless to be 
shutting up ^ village ruflSans,’ or even Mr, Parnell himself, while 
United Ireland was inflaming and infuriating the Irish ped*t)le all day 
long with impunity. Of course only the administration can deal 
with such an incitement to crime and outrage as United Ireland ; 
an Irish jury at present will not. But administrative action, steady 
and resolute, in repressing this and other undoubted incitements to 
crime and outrage in Ireland, the great body of plain reasonable 
opinion in England would see with hearty approval. 

What, however, as to Mr. Dillon’s contention that he is ^ endeavour- 
ing to bring pressure to bear upon bad landlords to get rack-rents 
reduced, and to save the tenants, who cannot possibly pay th^m, from 
destitution and misery ’ ? The answer, for whoever is not infected with 
the Jacobinical temper and passions, is clear. Grant that there are bad 
landlords in Ireland, and rents which ought to be reduced ; grant 
also that concessions have often been wrung from government only 
by the fear of disturbance, crime, and outrage. Never, for all that, 
let us forget or deny for a moment that unswerving firmness in re- 
pressing disturbance, crime, and outrage, or whatever plainly leads 
to them, is always a government’s duty. If there is wrong re- 
dressed, and the government, after repressing disorder, does not redress 
it, th^ government leaves a part, a great part, of its duty undone. Let 
us diligently train ourselves, and train public opinion, to make govern- 
ment do this part of its duty also ; but do not let us ever approve 
of its leaving the other part of its duty, the quelling of anarchy, 
undone. The temper of the English people is not Jacobinical ; more 
than most communities, the body of quiet j)eople here are capable of 
grasping and holding firm the indispensable truth that under no 
circumstances may a government be irresolute in repressing disorder. 

Still the redressing of wrong is assuredly part of a government’s 
duty as well as the repressing of disorder. And there are very bad 
landlords in Ireland, So there are, it may be said, everywhere. But, 
in Ireland, they represent, as I have often urged, a system ; they 
represent to the Irish a system which has made peace and prosperity 
impossible, and which strikes at the root of order. The Duke of 
Wellington, with his deep practical good sense, warned the Irish land- 
lords, warned them earnestly ; Croker says, in his valuable Sketch of 
the State of Ireland, that it was ‘ concocted with Sir Arthur Wellesley,’ 
then Irish Secretary, And let us hear Croker, that most unsuspected 
witness, on the cause of ‘ the constant warfare between the landlords 
and their tenants by which for fifty years past Ireland has been dis- 
turbed and disgraced.’ Here is the cause : — 

A landlord ia^not mere laud-merchant ; he has duties to perform as well as 
rents to receive ; , and from his neglect of the former springs his dj^fficulty in the 
hitter, and ihe general misery and distraction. The combinations of the peasantry 
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against this short-sighted monopoly are natural and fatal. Wioevor asstmiblos 
the Irish, disturbs them ; disturbance ^on coalesces with treason. 

I 

But we were then, and for long afterwards, living in an epoch of 
concentration. . Nothing could be done. The Duke of Wellington 
himself seems to say mournfully under his breath : Non posmmvs ! 
The stale old hacks, plausible and proper as usual, protested that it 
was unfortunate, but that nothing could by any possibility be done. 
Ministers left the sufferers to ‘general sympathy.’ But general 
sympathy was then timid and hide-bound, at any rate where the land 
was concerned, and the land, moreover, with Papists to occupy it. 
But no^ there has come a change. We are living in an epoch 
of expansion ; with the loss of some salutary restraints, there has 
been gain in an enlarged and heightened power of sympathy; with 
the fading of the theological and distant view of Christianity, the 
practical and direct view of it has certainly strengthened, and has 
(piickened our sense of sympathy. The nature, rights, and duties 
of projjerty are freely canvassed ; those of property in land above all. 
Well, the change has gone so far that at this moment, not to the 
p^ulace only, not to Jacobins, not to socialists-, not to newspaper de- 
claimers, not to Kadical demagogues, not to these only, but to the 
great body of quiet reasonable people througliout the country,,itLord 
Clanricarde with his fifty thousand acres in Galway is, like Lord 
Lonsdale with his forty livings in the Church, an absurdity. Lord 
Clanricarde, ‘ mere land-merchant,’ living, we are told, in the Albany, 
contemptuous and neglectful, never going near his tenants, never 
hearing what they have to ask or say, doing nothing at all for them, 
is an absurdity, and therefore cannot now long be maintained. Being 
felt to be absurd, he is become, or is fast becoming, impossible. 
Thai same great force of reasonable opinion in this country which 
is now favourable to Ministers, and makes their chief force, will not 
suffer this sort of landlord to be long maintained. True, if his tenants 
are evicted, they are to be evicted without the spectacle of a siege in 
which the sheriff’s people are maltreated and scalded all day amid the 
yells of a ,mob, while the police and soldiers are kept looking on, 
doing nothing. But that he should be long maintained is impossible. 

Ministers should consider that the general opinion is not without 
sympathy for Mr. Dillon personally, and for much which he thinks 
and says, although it wishes his defiance of law to be firmly stopped. 
If Lord Clanricarde’s tenants are evicted, it wishes them evicted 
without rioting ; but it has its own thoughts about Lord Clanricarde. 
Lord Salisbury’s figure of the highwayman, Mr, Goschen’s of the 
garrotter, are smart rhetoric rather than sound statesmanship, if the 
tenants in conflict with Lord Clanricarde do not really at all present 
themselves to the mind of the country as highwaymen and gaiTotters, 
add cannot be made so to present themselves. Samson’s pulling 
VOL.XXL— No. 119. M 
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down of the court-house at Gaza upon himself and the Philistine 
lords was a violent, irregular, an4 unlawful proceeding. But we do 
not in the least think of Samson as a garrotter ^nd highwayman, 
nor will quiet people in general think of Lord Clanricarde’s tenants 
under this figure. Garrotters and highwaymen have only to be 
brought under the strong hand of the law ; Lord Clanricarde’s tenants 
have to be firmly stopped, indeed, from rioting, but then something 
further has to be done for them, some relief afforded. The land 
question has indeed to be dealt with, and there can be no peace in 
Ireland until it has been dealt wilh successfully ; that is most true. 

The Land Act of 1881unsettled everything ; it introduced or con- 
firmed a divided ownershi}> full of inconvenience, full of eluents of 
dispute. But its chief fault was that whereas the Irish tenant had two 
grievances, a material grievance and a moral grievance, the Tjand 
Act, which dealt after a fashion with the material grievance, left the 
moral grievance, the grievance of bad landlordism carried to lengths 
hardly exampled elsewhere and striking at the root of order, wholly 
untouched. How very great a force moral grievance has in human 
affairs we all know. But the J^and Act recognised no difference 
whatever between good landlords and bad, between landlorils who 
had always done their duty and landlords who had never done 
it atfiiall. I insisted, at the time when the Land Act was passing, 
upon this its capital defect; I urged that the great and i)as- 
sionately felt moral grievance of the Irish peasantry could be met 
and wiped out hest, could be met and wiped out only, by a direct 
moral satisfaction, by some measure distinguishing between good 
landlords and bad, and telling on the bad wdth severity. I said 
that if we liked to suppose one of our chief judges and one of our 
chief philanthropists authorised to establish, on due inquiry, 
the distinction demanded,^ and then a measure of expropriation 
founded on the distinction so reached, that would give us the sort of 
equity, the sort of moral satisfaction, which the case needed. By Mr. 
Gladstone’s recent Purchase Bill the landlords were to be bought out ; 
but again no distinction was recognised between good and bad land- 
lords, all were to get the same terms. The Purchase Bill is said to 
have reconciled liord Spencer to the Home Pule Bill ; the majority 
of Mr. Gladstone’s followers would probably have rej(‘cted it after 
they had carried Home Buie. But the Purchase Bill, b'ke the Land 
Act before it, left the moral grievance of the Irish tenantry wholly 
untouched ; and it may be confidently affirmed that no bill for buying 
out the Irish landlords will really succeed which does not touch this 
grievance, does not distinguish between good landlords and bad, does 
not give better terms to the good landlords, worse to the bad. 

The mllia and conscience of the country, not only Irisji malcontents 
and their liberal allies, will demand this, and would be alienated, I most 
sincerely believe, by the Government’s declaring against it. Meanwhile 
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Ministers have promised to put what pressure they can upon bad land- 
lords in order to make them reasonable. Administrative action is here 
again of fextremo Value and imjporlance. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
and Sir Bedvers Buller have been sharply attacked on the supposi- 
tion that they were^Utting pressure on bad landlords. Under present 
circumstances they perform a high public duty in applying it ; and 
they are, moreover, the very be^t persons by whom it can be applied. 
Their own interests are known to be naturally with the landlords ; what 
they do to press them will therefore be done simply for the public 
safety. It is asked, why may Sir Michael Hicks-Heach jDut pres- 
sure on bad landlords, when Mr. Morley might not ? I have often 
expressed my high esteem for Mr. Morle}’’, and wherever his course 
may lead him I shall always feel for him regard and aflfection. But 
in despair of the good sense and justice of England he has surrendered 
to Mr. Parnell and hisparty ; and to complain of its being thought unsafe 
to let Mr. Morley put pressure on the landlords, is like complaining of 
its being thought unsafe, in the War of Secession, to let Mr. JeflFerson 
Davis put pressure on the abolitionists. The same as to Mr. Dillon 
and Mr. Parnell. Why not let Mr, Dillon put pressure on bad land- 
Ipldsj^since pressure on them is needed ? why not have accepted Mr. 
ParnelPs bill for putting it ? Why ? Because Mr, Parnell and Mr. 
Dillon are Separatists and Home Rulers, and it is not consistent 
with public safety to let them usurp the functions of government 
in Ireland, in the midst of a struggle whether Horne Buie and 
separation are or are not to be conceded. But functionaries who are 
the strong opponents of Home Buie and separation, and whose 
interests, too, are naturally with the landlords, are just the people 
whom we may well trust, if they put pressure upon landlords, to put 
it so far as the public good imperatively requires, and no further, 

, May they to that extent put it freely, and may Government uphold 
them in putting it, as the general opinion of the country most cer- 
tainly will ! May Government also, when it comes to deal by legis- 
lation with the land question in Ireland, make good the Land Act’s 
great omission, and regard equity ! May the Conservative leaders 
also produce a good measure of local goveriimcmt, and rescue pro- 
cedure from chaos ; may they likewise be reasonable on Church 
questions ; then the opinion and favour of the coimtry will remain 
with them, as that opinion is with them now. Let them therefore 
be strong and of a good courage. A government not brilliant, but 
with an open mind, and quite honest and quite firm, may serve our 
present needs much better than a government far more brilliant, but 
which is not perfectly honest or not perfectly firm. But on no 
account must Ministers give cause for saying, as Mr. Chamberlain 
has hastened to say already, that Lord Bandolph Churchill’s retire- 
ment mBxks the victory, in the^ Conservative Government, of the 
stupid and noxious Toryism opposed to all serious improvement. 
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They must ‘ be up and doing, and doing to good purpose ; ’ they 
must keep friends with the mind of, the country. And in the pre- 
sent unripe state of the Liberals of the nadir, we Liberals of the 
future, who happen to be grown, alas, rather old, shall then probably 
have to look forward to the Conservative Ministry, whether with or 
without Lord Eandolph Churchill, lasting at least our time, and shall 
be able to look forward to this without much repining or dissatis- 
faction. 

jNIaTTHKW AliNOLD. 


The Editor of The Niketeenth Centuky cannot undertake 
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1 AM im))vesse(l with the belief, that this may be a favourable mdment 
for apiwoaching the Irish question on what nuiy perhaps be termed 
its reflective, as oi)posed to its impassioned side. We who are 
iittached, I believe immovably, to the policy of establishing a 
Statutory Parliament in Ireland with its necessary consequence, a 
^Ministry responsible in the colonial fashion, and under proper con- 
ditions to secure the just interest of Ireland in Imperial concerns, 
liave nev(‘rtheless to recognise the fact that there is for the moment 
a soKd wall built up across our path, i» the shape of a majority of 
110 against us. We have to look this hard fact in the face, as the 
]"ree-traders had to look in the face a fiict even a very little harder, 
when, in 1842, the Sliding Scale for a Corn Law defeated the fixed 
duty by a majority of 123 ; ‘ and another fact, a good deal harder 
still, when the motion of Mr. Villiers for a free trade in com was 
rejected by a majority of 303. If, as a high official authority declares, 
this be an irrevocable verdict Jigainst us, or if, as we think, the 
balance of voting pow’er cast by the election of 1886 is simply a 
respite for our opponents, either w^ay the time is a time calmly to 
inquire 

AVhat reinforcement we may "ain from hope ; 

If not, what resolution from despair. 

Nor will I lengthen my preface by allowing myself to dwell 
either on th® early signs of a crumbling process among our opj^onents, 

* Moles worth, Abridged JIht. of JCnglandt p. 232. 
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or oa the invaluable admissions of. Professor Dicey, who figures 
as our opponent ; since these subjects would lead me nearer to the 
ground, which I desire at present to avoid. ’ > 

I. My first question is, whether it would be wise for Ireland^ 
taking her lesson from old experience, to rely upon obtaining what 
she desires from the fears of England ? 

And my reply is, that it would be an error on our part to aj^eal 
to the fears of England as supplying the ground on which she. ought 
(we think) to comply with the desire of Ireland, of Scotland, and 
of Wales, that the policy of Home Rule for Ireland, which I have 
defined above, should be adopted. . 

It is sometimes said that when Ireland has obtained anything 
that she deemed good from England it has been througlf fear. , I 
admit this to be true in most cases ; but it is not in all. In 1845, 
for example, Ireland desired or api)eared to desire, and she obtained, 
three boons from Parliament from the wise forethought of Sir Robert 
Peel. They were, the better endowment of Maynooth ; the foundation 
of the Queen’s, yclept by Sir Robert Inglis the godless, Colleges ; 
and the Charitable Bequests Act. No one would assert that these 
measures were passed through fear; unless indeed it weji^ that 
‘early and provident fear’ which, says . Burke, ‘ is the mother 'of 
security,’ and which may attend upon, but does not disparage, any 
good act of any person for any purpose. If it be said that the instance 
is de minimis^ then I quote three other measures, two given and one 
offered by Great Britain, to which this objection will not apply. 
They are : (1) the Disestablishment of the Irish Church ; (2) the Land 
Act of 1870; (3) the Education Bill of 1879, approved on the second 
reading by a majority of British, but rejected by the votes of Irish 
members. It still appears to me little short of ludicrous to assert 
that these measures were the product of slavish fear, or that a couple 
of local outrages are to be ct)mpared with the case of the Emarfcipa- 
tion Act, of which the Duke of Wellington said that he adopted the 
policy as being preferable to civil war. In a somewhat sluggish 
state of the public mind, those two outrages, at Manchester and 
Clerkenwell, just made it possible, by exciting general attention, for 
a powerful political party to give the Irish question precedence* over 
other pending questions ; and they did no more. I remember a case 
oi a small timid spaniel frightened by a hare : Great Britain is not 
to be frightened even by a couple of hares. 

It is, however, undeniable that not only the Act of 1829, hut the 
great measures of 1778 and 1793 in Ireland, and of 1782 and 1783 
in England, were in the main due to the fears of England. So the 
question may again be i)ut from the Irish side. Why should we refrain 
ilpm appeaj^g to the fears of England, as well as to her reasoii and 
her jastie^f I should be far from advising Ireland to iely upon the 
resuscitatibn of such feai’sfk , . , * 
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Taking first the great series of measures, which made the 
years between 1778 and 1795 almost a golden age of Irish history, 

I note at once four broad and fundamental distinctions between the 
restive position of the two countries then, and their relative position 
now. First the pressure of the American War, next the Continental 
combination against Great Britain, and thirdly the outbreak of the 
conflict with revolutionary IVance, opened from other quarters not 
only demands on the strength of Great Britain, but even at one time 
a menace of coming exhaustion, to which there has since been no 
paralleh Secondly, the relative population of the islands was then 
little more than two to one, with a predominance decreasing ; it is 
now six to one, with a ratio steadily increasing. Thirdly, Great 
Britain fiien had to encounter an United Ireland, without distinction 
of class or creed. Moreover the Protestants, and the upper class 
generally, who, whatever else they were, were then almost to a man 
true Irishmen, fought in the front rank of the nation. Fourthly, 
Ireland had an army and auxiliary forces, her people having at all 
times been eminently and splendidly martial ; so that her volunteers, 
between what they were and what they might be, were almost to be 
regarded as a nation in arms. This remarkable aggregate of circum- 
stances has been duly considered by every prudent Irishman in 
drawing his comparisons between the present and the past ; nor is it 
for' them that under this head I am writing, but rather for that great 
portion of the British population, which seeks by every legitimate 
means to bring about a compliance with their desires. 

In 1829, with the exception of the numerical ratio, which re- 
mained nearly the same, all was vitally changed. No foreign foe 
pressed upon us. All Irish force was under control from the Horse 
Guards. Above all, we ♦had no longer to deal with an United 
Ireland. Keligious animosities in Ireland have never encountered 
there any but one irreconcilable foe ; it has been the spirit of 
nationality. When the critical year of 1795 opened, religious animo- 
sities were at their nadir, because the spirit of nationality was at its 
zepith. The Protestant and Landlord Parliament of Ireland spoke 
out boldly and nobly for the Roman Catholics of the nation, on the 
dark day when Lord Fitzwilliam was recalled. After that fatal act, it 
became necessary for the Executive, in its headlong career, to dissolve 
the-Holy Alliance, for such it was, formed between Irishmen of different 
Churches. It was something like the ruin of the Table Round after 
the sin of Guinevere, nobly described by Tennyson. For then came, 
in Ireland, the deplorable foundation of the Orange Lodges ; the 
gradual conversion of the United Irishmen into a society of Separa- 
tista; the disarmament of the people with all its cruelties ; the reign 
of la|Wlbssness under the seal of law; the rebellion of 1798^ with 
some sampled of bloody retaliation ; and the nameless horrors recorded 
by the manly shame of Lord. Cornwallis. ' Thus was laid the train of 

X 2 
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causes wLieb, followed up by the Act of Union, has made Ireland 
for ninety years a sharply divided country. ^ 

Thus divided, Ireland had still indeed a third of the entire 
population when she extorted from the Wellington Government the 
Emancipation Act. But, even setting apart the fact that her propor- 
tion has now sunk to a seventh and is sinking still, she only obtained 
this partial boon at the price of what was nearly the extinction of 
popular suffrage, after a generation of internal and external strife, and 
with the effect, not of allaying religious contentions, but of stirring 
them to a more violent exasperation. Granted, then, that after a 
generation spent in controversy England, in the person of the great 
soldier, was afraid ; but who is there among the most downcast of all 
the sufferers by the late defeat that is willing to compound for success 
by putting it off for a generation, or for the half, or for half the half, 
of one ? 

In truth, one of the conclusions that with the progress of a 
lengthened life most ripens and deepens in my mind, is my conclu- 
sion as to the vast and solid strength of Great Britain. 8he has a 
strength such as that she may almost war with heaven ; maj'^ prolong 
wrongdoing through years and years, if not with impunity, yci, with 
a reserve of unexhausted strength, fetched up from every fibre of a 
colossal organism, which seems as if, like the peasant's river, itw’ould 
flow for ever, never drain away. 

She is in the field like another Capaneus : — 

060 1 ) re ykp BiKovro^ ennlpaeiv ir6\iv 
Kal jxij OiKovT6s 

Little indeed need she fear to lack the possession of tlio giant's 
strength ; but much, lest she should be temi^tcd to use it like a 
giant. The defects of British cliaraeter, and I do not under- 
estimate them, lie in my opinion on (he surface ; tlie root and iTeart 
of it are not only great but good. I believe my countrymen wnll 
arrive, and that not slowly, at the consciousness that the one deep 
and terrible stain upon their history, a history iu most respects so 
noble, is to be found in their treatment of Ireland. It is not a little 
noteworthy, first, that this is an English, not a British question ; for 
the people of Scotland cannot be said to have been in political rela- 
tions with Ireland before 1833; and secondly, that it is that same 
great and dominant part of Britain which has been responsible for 
the prior management of Ireland, and which now withholds from her 
the autonomy which the members for Scotland (as well as Wales), did 
it lie with them, would grant to her to-morrow. In these circum- 
stances I would make ray appeal, not to superficial qualities or super- 
ficial distincUons, but to the innate ineradicable nobleness of English 
character.** I would beseech Englishmen to consider how they would 

* SrvmaffohiM Thehi\% v. 427. 
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behave to Ireland, if instead of having five millions of people, she 
Lad twenj^y-five ; or if instead of being placed between ns and the 
Ocean, she were placed between us and the Continent. In any case 
let us make the appeal to her heart, her reason, and her conscience-: 
not to her fears. 

II. In the controversy waged on the Bills of the late Administra- 
tion, has Ireland, the weaker party, had the full benefit of equal 
treatment ? 

I conclude it will be admitted as l)elonging to the rules of fair 
play, that those rules should be the same for both sides ; that inter- 
pretations and prognostications of the opponent’s conduct, if ille- 
gitimate for one side, cannot be legitimate for the other; nay, that 
even when the two parties are enormously unequal in strength, a 
little more of caution, jealousy, even suspicion, is in equity to be 
allowed, on the ground of weakness, to the weaker side. Every 
generous man would feel this in the relations of private life, whether 
as master with a servant, as employer witli a labourer, or as landlord 
with a cottager; or again, as men in a mass, dealing with women in 
a mass. 

T 8uch considerations, so far as they are applicable to an argument 
between nations, apply strongly to the present case, where, I suppose, 
it is not too much to say that, taking jointly into view population, 
possession, wealth, internal union, and resource, the strength of 
(xreat Britain is to the strength of Ireland not less, probably it is 
more, than as ten to one. 

Let us now see in what manner any considerations of this kind 
have been apjdicd in the controversies of 1886 on the Irish Govern- 
ment Bill and on the Sale and Purchase of Land Bill. My present 
observations deal with those Bills simply as facts, and are consistent 
with the assumption not only that th^y were not the best possible, 
but that they were the worst possible measures on their respective 
subjects. Let us introduce two persons on the stage, one weak and 
the other strong, and call them one Ireland, accepting (in the main) 
the Bills, the other England, refusing them. 

The Land Bill, it will be remembered, would have cost England 
heavily, had Ireland not met her obligations under it ; but, if those 
obligations were duly met, would not have cost her a sixpence. 
Ireland thought the obligations onerous, but nevertheless, without a 
murmur, by the mouths of her representatives undertook them. It 
was not, how^ever, a case to be disposed of by mere promises to pay : 
and consequently every pound, which might be raised by public 
authority in Ireland, was made payable only, into the pocket of a 
British officer, to remain there until the last farthing of the current 
British claims had been liquidated. This officer was supported by a 
British Court : and this court by the British Army. These condi- 
tions of debtorship might appear to a dispassionate observer I will not 
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say onerous, but at any rate somewhat irtringent. But how have they 
been treated and regarded? Ireland, the obligee, might (have said, 
‘What security have I for receiving the balance due to me after you 
are paid ? I have no control over your British officer, your British 
Court, your British Army: if you pass an Act appropriating my 
money to the improvement of London, they will obey you, not me, 
and I in my weakness shall have no power to punish or prevent 
them.’ She said nothing of the kind. The weak was ready to rely 
upon the honour of the strong. But what said England ? ‘ I have 
first your acceptance of the debt : secondly the full legality of my 
claim : thirdly my judicial, civil and military power to enforce it. I am 
much in the habit of accepting promises, in matters of money, from 
Colonies, and from Foreign States. Your promise I hold as naught : 
and on my own possession of unquestioned right and unbounded 
power I refuse to rely. I shall act the strong and the weak at once. 
As being strong, I reject your suit: but also, as if I were weak, I 
refuse to accept the security of a right which none can deny, joined 
with a power which there is nothing to resist.’ 

I turn now to the Irish Government Bill, and test it on a single 
but very imjwrtant point. It gave to the Crown the veto on all 
Bills passed by the Statutory Parliament of Ireland. It did not 
contain any provision that this veto should be exercised under the 
advice of the Irish Executive. It was, we have to remember, a veto 
upon Bills within the Statutory powers, Bills exclusively Irish. On 
this exclusively Irish subject-matter, a Sovereign sitting in London, 
and advised habitually by a Ministry subject to the control of Parlia- 
ment, that is to say liable at any moment to dismissal at the pleasure 
of the British House of Commons, was to give or withhold those 
mystic words, ‘ La Reine le vent ’ or La Heine s^avisera, on which 
respectively depends the passing of a Bill into law, or into nothing- 
ness. The reception of this provision by the two dramatis p^ersonw 
whom we will still detain on the stage, seems to me, I frankly own, 
such as is likely to hand down to our posterity a veritable caricature 
of history. For ‘ England,* the exercise of this veto was the central 
point of his alarms. One contrivance after another was suggested 
in order to neutralise the mischief. A favourite device was that 
the Eoyal Prerogative should be transferred to Parliament or to the 
House of Commons, or a veto at least reserved to it. This mighty 
‘ England ’ is content with a control over treaties and alliances, over 
issues of Peace and War that involve lives in hundreds of thousands, 
and treasures, in hundreds of millions, no other than such as is 
expressed by a command over the existence of the Ministry. But 
this control was deemed wholly insufficient to secure for English- 
men a vs^dient power of taking Irish affairs out of the hands 
of Irishmen. Such an alarm can be understood as arising 
from green-eyed jealousy, or from the cruelty of panic. Is it 
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easily referable to any other source? The answer of Ireland 
surely is qbvious and suflBicient : ‘ The power remains in your hands ; 
the authority of the Imperial Parliament continues to be absolute : 
none can deny either its ultimate jurisdiction over every other 
assembly throughout the Empire, or the suflSciency of those means 
for giving effect to its will, on.which the daily working of your system 
of Government depends.’ But now suppose for a moment that 
Ireland had claimed her better title, as the weaker vessel, to be 
jealous and to take alarm. Supposing Ireland to address to us this 
question ; ^ What security have I against constant arbitrary inter- 
ference of Parliament by Kesolutions, and Addresses, and Votes of 
direction to, or of censure on, the Ministry, to arrest measures purely 
Irish, desired by those whom they concern, but disapproved by those 
whom they do not concern ? We have no power over your Executive, 
and we are absolutely without defence.’ And what would be our 
reply ? That Parliament would surely respect an honourable under- 
standing, and would act in the spirit of reason and of justice. No 
other answer seems to be possible ; and this answer is no more than 
a plea for a generous confidence to be reposed in us. Nay, more, it 
iFa just plea. But it is a plea demanding some reciprocity of tone ; 
and utterly irreconcilable with suspicion, refusing at every turn to 
be appeased, and with mistrust, both of our right and of our might, 
carried into the farthest regions of extravagance. It is weakness, not 
strength, that gives a quasi title to be unreasonable ; and that might 
naturally prompt such a temper most of all, when associated with 
the recollection of ancient wrong. ]5ut here it seems to be wild and 
untutored Ireland that is considerate in word and act : it is sedate 
and stable England, trained in the ‘ sweet reasonableness ’ of consti- 
tutional tradition, which appears to prefer in controversy unequal, 
and not equal, ways. ^ 

lU. Whether the apparent disposition of Ireland to undervalue 
her proper share in Imperial concerns, as compared with self-govern- 
ment at home, may not be accounted for by her peculiar history ? 

It is not I think without special reflection that we come to 
understand how it is, and why it is, that the mass of Irishmen are 
so intensely Irish. Yet we must surely have been struck with the 
manner in which the Nationalists, during the last Session, treated 
the question of continuous representation in the Imperial Parliament. 
That Parliament was to remain supreme, was to commit them in 
peace and war, was to legislate for them on Customs and Excise, and 
would at any time have the power, though not under the Bill the 
moral right, to legislate for them on subjects properly and exclusively 
Irish. Most of these topics were incessantly forced upon their 
notice in the speeches of their opponents. Yet the whole subject 
of their admission to, or exclusion from, deliberations on Foreign 
and Colonial Policy seemed to be for them matter of secondary 
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consideration. Their one great absorbing anxiety, as it appeared^ 
Avas not that this subject should be treated in any particular fashion, 
but simply that it should be so treated as might best promote, or least 
hinder, the attainment of tl\eir one object, Irish self-government in 
properly Irish affairs. In Englishmen, this would have been an inex- 
plicable phenomenon ; in Irishmen it was at least noteworthy, and sug- 
gested reflection on the cause. For one I have been similarly struck 
by observing how little the Irish Parliament was used to employ itself 
upon other than domestic matters. Again, it is most remarkable to- 
note the opinion of INIr. Burke upon this subject. In 1799 it vras 
stated by his bosom-friend Dr. Lawrence in the debates on the Union,. 
And, as Dr. Lawrence's experience embraced the whole closing period 
of his life, this evidence conveys Burke’s deliberate and final 
judgment, which had long been in a degree reserved, against the 
Legislative Union. Mr. Burke, he said, desired a positive compact 
between the two countries, under which Ireland should have ^ the 
‘entire and absolute power of local legislation,’ but ‘should be 
bound on questions of peace or war to stand or fall with Gi'eat 
Britain.’ So that the greatest Irishman of the eighteenth century 
seems, in this self-denying ordinance, to have gone even furthei than, 
the Irish Nationalists of the nineteenth. Mr, Burke knew very well 
that, even in renouncing direct authority as to peace or war, Ireland 
would not divest herself of influence, and that through the power 
of the purse she would exercise a control not the less real for being 
indirect. This superlative concentration of Irish interest and feeling 
on Irish affairs has I tliink a cause, and a cause profoundly rooted in 
the constitution of our nature. As in the human body the blood is 
drawn to the part wdicre vital energy is wanted, as the weaker 
demand is overlooked in order to meet the stronger, so the sorrows 
of Ireland have wf^nted, and have absorbed, so to speak, all the 
energies of her children whether to relieve or to sustain them. Like 
the case of an organ exhausted by disuse, even so, to those who are 
refused communion from without, such communion ceases to be a 
necessary of life. By a compensatory dispensation of Providence, 
the disconsolate, be they individuals or be they nations, are driven, 
back upon themselves. 

Some time back, Mr. Goldwin Smith I think made against the 
Jews wliat may be called a charge of incivism, and called forth an 
effective defence. It is certain that that people, as known among 
us, have marked virtues; and I am not aw^are that they have 
corresponding faults. One thing I think may be said, which is no 
matter of reproach : they do not so entirely amalgamate with other 
Englishmen, as to lose all notes of difference. The Jew remains a 
Jew, and cai^ies a peculiar stamp, which cannot with any presumption 
of truth b? referred either to intellectual or moral inferidtity. Is it 
* Parlmmentary Drhateffor 1790, p. 311. 
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not probable that that stamp is monumental? Tliat it is the 
surviving^ record of the persistent mediaBval persecution, which went 
far below the surface, and cut deep lines in character ? Such experi- 
ences sharpen self-consciousness, and give fresh tension to whatever 
in the human being is distinctive. There seems here to be a 
wise provision of Nature, which in some measure redresses in- 
equality of strength as between more powerful and less powerful 
nations. If an influence has been at work, drawing closer and closer 
the ties that bind one Jew to another, and thus making one Jew 
become more to another, giving to each Jew a larger share in the 
being of every other Jew, has it not recorded a significant though 
silent protest against cruel and inveterate injury ? For thus it is that 
the being of one human creature can be imparted to his brothers 
and theirs to him. It is no wonder if after seven sad centuries the 
Irishman says of Ireland, in the words of a beautiful and simple 
J::?cotch song of iny own t ime. 

And she’s a' the warld to mo. 

Our nature would forswear itself, and the laws of our being, if it 
t?buld*cast away in a moment the results of a long experience. Nor 
is it selfish for a nation, whose life has been a life of sorrow, to be 
concentrated in thought and feeling on itself. I might illustrate my 
argument from Hungary, and from other cases, but it is needless. In 
the claim for the benefit of these considerations, Ireland can have no 
rival. Gradually, as the call from within is less intense, she will open 
outwards. But it may be that those singular and splendid virtues, 
which are in general and daily exercise among the Irish Y)eople 
towards those whom they deem and feel to be Irish like themselves, 
are not a pure gift of their original composition, but are also in part 
the.fruit, and if so the reward, of a discipline of suffering sharp 
beyond all known example. 

IV. Is there ground to believe that by means of what is termed 
firm government, or by some improved action of the Executive in 
Ireland, the political question as to Irish Government can be dis- 
posed of ? 

We have no cause to wonder if at any time situations of extreme 
difficulty throw up, like mushrooms, at a moment’s notice, strange 
suggestions under the notion and name of remedies. And it is a 
situation of extreme difficulty in which men are placed when, being 
laudably disinclined to repressive legislation for Ireland, or impressed 
with the difficulty of obtaining it, they are also shut out from 
granting the Irish demand by the belief that it endangers the 
security of the Empire. Hence probably a retreat upon the idea of 
‘ firm government ’ as a new specific, hitherto undreamt of for the 
cure of the*[rish malady. 

The conduct pursued by those, who propound this recipe, seems 
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to resemble that of a man who, needing fresh supplies to meet his 
expenditure, suddenly discovers that he has a large balanfe at his 
bankers, or some other reserve fund, of which he had never dreamed. 
Or as if this case were to be dealt with by taking out a patent for some 
new invention, which surmounts a diflBculty hitherto insuperable. 
If, in any other department of the administration, or division of the 
Empire, such a promise of metamorphosis were held out, we should 
at once set it down as quackery. We know what during the present 
century our government, taken generally, has been ; human, fallible, 
chargeable with many faults ; taxing its higher organs in ever 
increasing measure and mostly up to the limit of their strength ; 
passable upon the whole after due allowance, and with a , marked 
tendency to improve as time has gone on. Now during all this 
time has Ireland been neglected ? Have we sent her only our worst 
men ? Or have our best men, who have done their best elsewhere, 
ceased to be themselves on crossing the Channel, and in Ireland 
alone have suffered their right hands to forget their cunning ? 

Let us look at some of the best known names of those who since 
have held the office of Viceroy or of Chief Secretary. Lord Cornwallis, 
Lord Castlereagh, the Duke of Wellington, Sir E. Peel, TLof& 
Wellesley, Lord Melbourne, Lord Anglesey, Lord Ellesmere, Lord 
Hardinge, Lord Derby, Lord Carlisle, Iiord St. Germans, the Duke 
of Newcastle, Lord Clarendon, Lord Mayo, Lord Kimberley, Lord 
Cardwell, Lord Carlingford, Lord Spencer, and Lord Hartington, 
I exclude from the list names only belonging to the last fifteen 
years, to keep it more clear of controversy. It is not very unequally 
divided between the two parties. Were the administrators, whose 
names it contains, at least a fair average of our imblic men ? Did 
they upon the whole, like their compeers in other departments, 
endeavour to make the best qf the materials that lay to hand ? Can 
any other Department of the State exhibit a more brilliant list of 
names? Have we of this day suddenly grown into such vast 
dimension, are we such sons of Anak, that with the same materials 
we can produce a result perfectly different ? Their failure is an 
admitted fact. They had a great underlying evil to work against, 
which no administrative ability could cure ; but that evil is, by the 
terms of the question before us, to remain untouched. We can 
understand how the labour of a handloom weaver, when he gave 
himself over to the mechanism of the modem factory, might deserve 
to be credited with a tenfold result. But what would be our judg- 
ment of the handloom weaver who should have argued against the 
new machinery by promising that, if he were only let alone, he 
would |fet th|f tenfold work out of the old machine ? 

' Theite% indeed one sense, in which this idea of firm government 
is real end intelligible, I will illustrate it by a very short recital, 
Harly in the year 1845, when Sir Robert Peel propounded his policy 
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as to Maj/nooth, a politician, well known and kigkly respected, called 
on me urge that I should join in an active opposition to the 
measure. Naturally enough, our <%>nversation touched on the course 
of Irish policy generally, and the question of ‘firm government,’ 

‘ Ah,* said he, ‘ the root of the evil all lay in the cowardice of the 
Duke of Wellington at the i^ime of Eoman Catholic Emancipation, 
My recommendation was to make the Duke of Cumberland Lord 
Lieutenant, and send with him thirty thousand men.’ Firm govern- 
ment such as this I admit to be no phantom, but a thing of flesh 
and blood, of bone and sinew. And if at anytime it be contemplated 
as the basis of a policy, I only ask that it may be put forward man- 
fully, apd without disguise. 

The fact is that a charge of neglect, of never having tried, of 
having missed a path that lay straight and open before our eyes, and 
a duty the most elementary of all in the eyes of every statesman, is 
the last charge that can be even decently advanced against the 
British administrators of the century. Into what shape have we not 
twisted the Irish problem? In what variety of attitude have we not 
bidden the uneasy sleeper lie ? Belief with coercion, and without 
S : relief sometimes great, sometimes small, sometimes none at all. 
Sometimes a government of resistance, sometimes of concession, 
sometimes mixed ; a Viceroy one way, and a Secretary the other. 
Such were among the older expedients. In 1829 we withdrew 
political franchises, in 1832 we began again to grant them, and we 
have persevered. And all this has been done deliberately, with the 
best counsels of our best statesmen. Sir Robert Peel took office 
with the great British controversy of protection staring him in the 
face ; yet he said, ‘ I know it well, Ireland is my difficulty.’ Lord 
Beaconsfield pointed out that but for us Ireland would have a revolu- 
tion, and that it was the duty of Parliament to give her by law what 
she would, if left to herself, make a revolution to obtain. To neither 
of these most remarkable men did any nostrum of ‘ firm government ’ 
occur. For what lies deep in the soil, it is surely idle to scratch the 
surface. 

V. Whether the establishment of a Statutory Parliament in 
Dublin will, according to the common phrase, make over the govern- 
ment of Ireland to Mr. Parnell and his friends ? 

Is this assertion supported or not by rational presumption : or is 
the charge more applicable, in part at least, to our present method ? 

In countries, where the representative system has been esta- 
blished, it is almost a matter of course that the Executive Grovemment 
should be in harmony with it. From 1722 to 1795, we endeavoured 
to govern Ireland by an Executive which held its title from an 
exotic authority. It stood side by side with a Parliament, of which 
little more than one-third was really representative, nearly two- 
thirds being controlled either by the Government, or by the owners 
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of boroughs. Even under these circumstances it was found that 
the system must undergo a change, and in 1795 Lord Fljtzwilliam 
was sent to put the Executive inth harmony with the representative 
portion of the Parliament. On being put to the proof, the Parlia- 
ment as a whole was found to accept this policy. It was abandoned, 
in defiance of the Parliament, under orders from England, which 
orders were issued under the inspiration of an Irish faction. The 
determination was taken to work the Government against the repre- 
sentative portion of the Parliament. But this experiment, in the 
view of its autliors, failed so egregiously as to require the suppression 
of the Parliament itself. 

We have now an Irish representation which, w’ith the exception 
of two seals, is real and popular throughout, and which gives to 
Nationalism an overwhelming majority. The Irish policy approved 
by the majority of English voters in the Election of 1886 was, that 
we should have the representation of the country one way, and its 
administration the other way. Inasmuch as this is a professedly 
Conservative policy, I may fairly request the promoters of it to take 
the future into view. And I ask these two questions. I'^irst, is 
there the smallest chance of rescuing the representation of the 
country from the Nationalists ? Secondly, if there is not, is there a 
chance of our continuing — I do not say for a year or two, but say 
for a generation or two — with the representation of the country one 
way, and its administration the other way ? 

This experiment was tried, and was abandoned, in the Colonies j 
but they were difficult to coerce. It was tried, and was abandoned, 
in the Ionian Islands, -which were perfectly easy to coerce. It was 
found impracticable in Ireland itself, although the party opposed to- 
the Government, and called the patriots, formed only an insignificant 
proportion of the Parliaments^ and did not command even that part 
of the Parliament in the manner and proportion now exhibited by 
the Nationalists. 

If, then, so far as experience teaches us, these Nationalists are 
to prevail in the land, and if they have in them the spirit of ven- 
geance which is imparted to them, can anything be more unwise 
than to foster and exasperate that spirit by an ineffectual resist- 
ance ? 

But, resuming the argument nearer the source, is it certain, at 
any rate, that we have now given over Ireland to Mr. Parnell and 
his friends as far as rej^resentation is concerned ? No one, I believe, 
is so bold as to deny it. Would they then retain, do they themselves 
believe or assert that they would retain, that possession, when a 
Statutory Pa^iament had been established in Dublin ? 

It is qiriUb plain, in the first place, that their basis as a party would 
disappear; just as the basis of the Anti-Corn Law Leagne disappeared 
with the j^peal of the Corn Law. In Canada, until self-government 
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\ras conceded by the ‘ Separatists * of that day, there was always a 
small ^ British ’ party contending against the mass of the colonial 
population. But, when the concession had been made, this party was 
lost in the general community, and all were British. So Nationalism, 
.the political creed which has defined itself by the demand for a 
statutory Parliament, cannot, under the new conditions, form a 
bond of party union, Anti-Nationalists will melt, as the ‘ British ’ 
party melted, into the new system ; and Irishmen, instead of choosing 
men to fight England, will choose those whom they may deem the 
best men to conduct their Irish affairs. 

The mass of mankind are, under an iron law, bound by the neces- 
sity of subsistence to absorbing labours. The natural condition of a 
healthy* society is, that governing functions should be discharged in 
the main by the leisured class. In matters where the narrow inte- 
rests of that class seem to be concerned, it has besetting sins and 
dangers. But, for the general business of government, it has pecu- 
liar capacities : and whatever control a good system may impose by 
popular suffrage, by gathering representation from all classes, by 
tradition, or opinion, or the press, or otherwise, yet, when the leisured 
«lass- is deposed, as it is now to a veiy large extent deposed in Ire- 
land, that fact indicates that a rot has found its way into the structure 
of society. Nationalism now seeks and finds very efl&cient repre- 
sentatives, w*ho to a considerable extent are not of the leisured class, 
because the leisured class, departing from the traditions of Irish 
history, has abandoned and excommunicated Nationalism. 

Formerly the upper class of Irishmen, whatever their faults, 
were Irishmen as much as the mass, and fought and won many 
battles for Nationalism, both before and after 1782. It was a 
Nationalism combined wdth loyalty, as Nationalism always has been 
combined with loyalty, until driven to desperation. Since 1795, 
and esi)ecially since the Union, there*has been a great change in 
this respect, on which I will not now dilate. It is admitted that 
the Union stimulated Absenteeism. It is obvious that it shifted the 
•centre of all Ireland’s special interests, and placed it out of Ireland. 
From the moment when a statutory Parliament shall have been esta- 
blished in Dublin, the position held by the leisured and landed class 
sof Ireland, as towards the people, will be entirely changed. As one at 
least of their number, to his great honour, has said since this contro- 
versy began, ‘ We shall reside, and shall form friendly relations with 
all other classes, and shall become the natural leaders of the people.’ 

And, once the present deep and radical cause of conflict is 
removed, why not? The religion, the character, and the old tradi- 
tions of the Irish are all in favour of their leaning upon the leisured 
classes, and desiring to be represented by them. Are Irish voters 
feared because they are Roman Catholics ? But in Ireland Roman 
Catholics always voted except between the Act of George II. and 
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the year 1793. They never showed a disposition to pref[n- men of 
lower station to those of higher. If the allegation is t^t, being 
Bomait Catholics, they will not choose Protestants, the answer is 
they have almost invariably Qhosen Protestants. Before the Union, 
when Protestants had a monopoly in Parliament, the popular leaders 
out of Parliament were almost always Protestant. Besides Grattan, 
they have had two leaders who rank far beyond the rest, O’Connell 
and Parnell : of these two one was Boman Catholic, the other I 
believe represented his Diocese in the Synod of the Disestablished 
Church. And it is no unreasonable belief, if he owes his position, 
and singular sway over his followers, to his remarkable powers, yet 
that these are fortified by the fact that birth and education have 
appropriated him to the landed and leisured class. 

VI. Whether we can allow British legislation to be governed by 
a movement either dependent on, or largely assisted by, foreign 
contributions from America ? 

If the proposed legislation be bad, then, should it be conceded to 
foreign effort, it will be a shade the worse on that account. If it be 
good, then foreign effort only helps to remind us of our duty, and 
though it may be humbling that we should need to be so reminded, 
it is plain that such a circumstance cannot be treated as justifying 
a refusal to perform it. The question, therefore, lies within narrow 
bounds. It is whether foreign subscriptions in aid of the Irish cause 
constitute a just ground of offence. And on this question I shall ask, 
first, whether we, the British people, can take a high ground in ob- 
jecting to such efforts from abroad. And secondly, whether we have 
sufficiently considered when and how these efforts began. 

And first, if we condemn them, we condemn, as is obvious, our 
own traditional practice. De tefabvXa nmrratvr. In Spain, in Italy, 
in Greece, perhaps in Poland, England has, within my memory, 
set largely the example of such subscriptions. They involve, un- 
doubtedly, much responsibility, but Englishmen, especially liberal 
Englishmen, have not felt generally ashamed of them; and it is 
pretty certain that, if like circumstances were to recur, they would 
be renewed. The responsibility rises very high, where the funds are 
supplied to support subjects actually in armed insurrection. But, in 
almost all these cases, this was the very object with which the money 
was given. Nay, in Italy, which constitutes, probably, an exception, 
a weU-known member of the Tory party, and I believe of the Carlton 
Club, freely and honourably exposed his own life in military service 
under Garibaldi. It seems, therefore, very difficult for Englishmen 
to object on broad grounds of principle to pecuniary subscriptions in 
one country for the promotion of public purposes, apart from the 
merits of tNjid^uiposes, in another. 

Let us seei then, whether, if the objection ^ comes fb grief’' on 
broad gmunds, it will fare better if advanced more modestly on uar- 
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rower gro inds ; that is to say, if our objection be because the fund 
is Ameri^, and because it is for Ireland. When we lodge with the 
American our protest against Ais interference, his mind will naturally 
revert to the blockade-runners in the great struggle with the South. 
And he may urge that that was an intervention with the direct 
purpose of maintaining a sanguinary conflict in his country ; but 
that he subscribes only to carry on a public, legal, parliamentary 
struggle in ours. 

It will not, I presume, be urged against America that from 
within her bosom came the machinations for the use of dynamite. 
They were no more hers than the plots against the life of Louis 
Napoleon, which so stirred the hotter spirits of France, were English. 

Neither need we inquire particularly whether, in a country 
swarming with evicted Irish emigrants, of the years following the 
Famine, such persons, or those connected with them, may have con- 
tributed to the exi)enses of the movement against rents, which in 
the years 1881-85 was encountered and put down. 

The present American contributions have the countenance of 
American opinion, and the aid of Americans of high station and 
^•haracter, free even from the bias of Irish extraction. Can we object 
justly to their action ? Why should they be ashamed of it, or why 
should we resent it ? If ever one country may subscribe for the 
purposes, the peaceful purposes, of another, it is when a rich country 
and a kindred country subscribes for a poor country, and for the 
poorest though far the largest portion of its people. It is when 
America has enjoyed means of judgment in some respects even 
superior to ours, for she has known and seen better than we do the 
fruit of our treatment of the Irish nation on this side the Atlantic, 
in the views and feelings of the Irish nation on the other side the 
Atlantic. 

*May there not seem to be, in the oiftcry against present American 
subscriptions, even some taint of ingratitude ? When and how did 
they begin ? They began, I believe, certainly they began to attract 
notice, in and after the Famine of 1847. They were directed to three 
ends ; and what ends ? First towards saving the iDCople from death 
by starvation. Secondly towards saving the people from eviction, 
and paying the rents of the landlords, at a time when England re- 
probated indeed the evictions, but did not amend, nay, as we have 
seen, aggravated the law. And, thirdly, they went to carrying for- 
ward a gigantic work of emigration ; a mournful remedy indeed for 
a people who intensely love their soil, but yet a real remedy, so far 
that it has powerfully served to obviate the recurrence of famine, to 
slacken the intolerable pressure of the demand for the occupation of 
land, and to raise the wages of labour and the standard of living 
above starvation point ; above that point at which, according to the 
report of the Devon Commission, as interpreted by the Conservative 
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Government of the day, three millions of Irishmen habitual^ dragged 
on their equivocal existence in this vale of tears. Surely it is^not for us 
either to exaggerate the evil of subscriptions abroad for the cure of 
mischiefs at home, or to provoke a hostile review of the causes, 
vrhich first induced America to direct a stream of wealth fed from 
her own resources upon Ireland. 

VII. Can the Imperial Parliament claim the credit of habitual 
good intention towards Ireland ? Has its intention when good been 
well informed as well as good ? Presuming the intention of Parlia- 
ment to be always good, and always well informed, does the Imperial 
Parliament, under the established conditions of its working, ofier a 
satisfactory provision for dealing with the internal affairs of |reland? 

The authoress of Hnnnshy a recently published novel, has, 1 
think, been more successful in one matter of great importance than 
any writer of her class, or perhaps of any class. She has made pre- 
sent to her readers, not as an abstract }>roposition, but as a living 
reality, the estrangement of the people of Ireland from the law; Ii07n 
they are estranged from it in the mass, and in what varied shapes, 
rather than degrees, this estrangement exhibits itself under the many 
varieties of character and circumstances. As to the why of this 
alienation, also, she has her answer.^ ‘ The old long-repented sin of 
the stronger country was the culprit.’ 8he thinks there was a sin, 
a deep sin, and (so I construe her) an inveterate sin ; but a sin now 
purged by repentance. In other words, that the British nations, 
which on every Irish question had six or seven votes in Parliament 
where Ireland has one, have now settled into a habit of good and 
vrell-infonncd intention towards Ireland, and that they also possess a 
power, the adequacy of which has been proved, to give it effect. This 
is the question that I desire to test in its several branches : first, the 
goodness of intention ; secondly, the degree of light and knowleijge, 
with which the good intention has been armed; thirdly, the con- 
ditions of action, under which the very best intention, accompanied 
with the most perfect information, has been, or can be, brought to a 
practical issue in this case. 

For what period, then, and under what limitations, can we firmly 
predicate a good intention of England, and latterly of the Imperial 
Parliament, towards Ireland ? Mot in the first four of the seven 
centuries through which the connection has lasted ; for in those cen- 
turies of cruelty or neglect Mr. OXJonnell has demonstrated, not by 
assertion but by citations from authority, tliat the policy, so faf as 
there was a policy, was in the main a policy by no means of mere sub- 
jugation, bxit actually of extirpation, for the Irish race inhabiting the 
island. Not for the fifth of the seven centuries : it was the century of 
confi$eatioiljj^'«'^ Not for the sixth down to 1782 : it was the century 
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of the pen; J laws. AUiliese decency forbids us to defend ; and we con- 
sign then^to condemnation, and wash our hands of such proceedings. 

rot varepotv fiey* i^tlyoves efyat,* 

There is no question now about the years following 1782 ; for 
they, axe the years which the Irish bless. But who will dare to assert 
that the intention of England and of the Parliament was good, even 
from the Legislative Union onwards ? At that period, we cast aside 
the virtual pledges given to the Roman Catholics as ruthlessly, as 
the English of William the Third’s time broke the Treaty of 
Limerick ; and, when the Union had fatally weakened the personal 
ties between landlord and tenant by drawing the peers and gentry 
of Irelaiyl to London, we broke up by the Act of 1815 the old tradi- 
tions of the country, transformed the old law in the interest of the 
landlords, and, to succeed the centuries of extiri)ation, of confiscation, 
and of penality, we ushered in the century of evictions. To the 
mass of the Irish people, it would have been a less terrible and smaller 
grievance to re-enact the penal laws. 

From the time when our representative system was remodelled by 
the Reform Act, a new spirit, an improved intention, became visible 
atid operative in Irish government. The time of Drummond and the 
Viceroys over him has still a place in the affectionate recollections of 
the country. But it is sad to remember not only that during all 
those years the party, which those Viceroys represented, was from 
various causes steadily losing ground in the public opinion of 
England, but that a main cause of its declining strength lay in its 
endeavours to do legislative and administrative justice to Ireland. In 
those years it was easy to turn anti-Irish as well as anti-popish 
feeling to account upon an English hustings. 

In support of the contention that, since the first Reform Act, 
gooc^ intention has in some form prevailed, it may be pointed out 
«that a large party at least in this country have for the most part 
been ready to extend equal laws and franchises to Ireland : that at 
times, and especially in the legislation of 1845 and in the Devon 
Commission, a kindly spirit guided the action of a Conservative 
Government: and that at a later time great exceptional changea 
were introduced into Irish laws for Church and Laud with a real 
desire to show to Ireland that she could obtain from British justice 
and intelligence all the good which she could have from a Parliament 
of her own. 

Supposing, however, that this good intention be admitted, how 
far does the admission go ? Surely, as a general rule, no govern- 
ments, not always even the very worst, are without it. It is quite 
possible that with a kind of good intention the Treaty of Limerick 
was broken, and Lord Fitzwilliam recalled ; and that the King of 
Naples meant well when he trampled under foot the Constitution 
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which he had sworn irrevocably to observe, and broke up tie basis of 
all law in his country. Good intention of the same an(3|no better 
kind may be set down to the credit of the series of Parliaments 
whi6h stifled or threw out the scores of bills intended to qualify the 
Irish Land Laws ; including even the House of Lords, which resisted 
effectually the effort of a Conservative Government in 1845 to 
mitigate the frightful evils disclosed by the Devon Commission. 

It is more material to ask whether this good intention was well 
informed. Now we cannot affirm that the Parliaments before 1829 
were well informed, which suffered the question of Eoman Catholic 
disabilities to fester, until the only choice remaining was between 
concession and civil war. Put after 1829? The Parliament^of 1847, 
which passed the Encumbered Estates Act, had an undoubtedly good 
intention, the intention of introducing capital into Ireland. But its 
want of information and care was so gross, that we now look back with 
astonishment upon a measure which, in a country where the improve- 
ments had almost universally been made by the tenants, sold those 
improvements over their heads to the incoming purchasers, and paid 
the price to men who had not the smallest moral title te receive it. 
I go farther and I touch what concerns myself. Was the Parliament, 
or was the Government, of 1880 well informed, when, guided by local 
officialism, it deemed the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act to be 
the proper cure for the agrarian disorders of Ireland ? 

But in truth the difficulty lies much deeper. We are treating, 
be it remembered, of the local concerns of Ireland, vrhich, as distinct 
from Imperial concerns, hold a position quite different from any that 
belongs to those of Scotland or of Wales. On this side the Channel, 
public authority administers the law in sympathy with the people. 
On the other side it does not : law wears in Irish eyes a foreign garb ; 
and restraints upon liberty ^ad so late as in 1885 become almost habi- 
tual. In these circumstances it is proposed to provide the Irish people 
with a constitutional machinery for the despatch of concerns properly 
their own. The opposite contention is that they ought to remain 
under the immediate care of Parliament, together with all other con- 
cerns Imperial and local. Now I am far from sure whether as 
regards the infinitely simpler cases of Scotland and Wales this system 
will work for another ten years. But these are not burning questions. 
Let UR consider the case of Ireland, in its relation to the manner in 
which, under the primary necessities of one system, affairs of State 
are carried on. 

The vast business of this Igmpire is not worked as are the affairs 
of a shop, factory, or farm. There, and in human life generally, the 
dfay suffices for the work of the day, and the agents for the acts to be 
dune. Buyin the case before us, no effort has availed to transact 
the business within the time, or to make the agency equal to the 
work. And all this congestion is further complicated by the primary 
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<50]iditions J party government, which incessantly mix with the merits 
of each ca^^e a cross discussion, as to the effect it may have in bring- 
ing administration to a standstill by overthrowing the Government 
of the day. Under these circumstances -the best government never 
can do its duty, but only a small part of its duty. Among the par- 
ticulars of State affairs, the struggle for life is incessant, and ends in 
the survival of the strongest.* Not the strongest in fitness or in 
merit, but the strongest in the sum of heterogeneous considerations, 
gathered out of the world-wide relations of the Empire, and the in- 
tricate working of Parliamentary forces, which, when taken together, 
best compound and represent the public interest in dealing with 
what must be dealt with, and in postponing what only may. In 
questions organic and constitutional, Ireland has had more than her 
share. But in that regular provision for the wants of the people 
which is the business of civilised government, she has had, and can 
have, little part. Her weakness is aggravated by the fact that the 
representatives of her people are, and while the present methods last 
must be, almost entirely excluded from that enhanced influence on 
affairs,' which is conferred by official life. I will not now stop to show 
tlf?lt in popular education, in the administration of justice through the 
‘magistracy, in local government, England, Scotland, and Wales have 
methods which, whether perfect or not, have in the main been deemed 
by the nation either good or tolerable, while in Ireland the case is 
reversed. What 1 wish particularly to put into clear view is the hard- 
ship Ireland suffers from having her local affairs, which to her are 
so vital, brought into competition with other demands which must 
usually prevail. The first necessity of government is to have the law in 
harmony with the people. When this necessity is satisfied, the incon- 
veniences of legislative arrear may be borne. But where as in Ireland 
it is not, those arrears will not only be far heavier, but they will bear 
a character wholly different. In political affairs, when the demand 
exceeds the supply of power to meet it, ‘ the weakest goes to the wall.’ 
Ireland will always be the weakest ; and not only the weakest, but 
the sorest. I speak in this matter as one who has seen what he de- 
scribes. I affirm that it does and must happen that a Cabinet has to 
compromise the good of Ireland, in matters strictly her own, for 
considerations essentially non-Irish. Practical and primary interests 
of Ireland are set aside or postponed, from special as well as general 
difficulties : sometimes the necessity of party, sometimes the crotchet 
of a clique, whether Liberal or Conservative, sometimes the want 
of the needful contact between the pfficial corps and those who 
represent the Irish people, sometimes the unpalatable fact that a 
large proportion of the available time of Parliament has already 
been consumed in her name : consumed, that is, in a vain attempt 
to govern her without taking heed of that one Irish want, wish, 
thought, and aspiration, which lies at the root of every other. 
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. I submit, then, that the good intention of Parliamelt towards 
Ireland, even if undeniable, has often been equivocal, has i|L essential 
matters been fatally ill informed; and that the machinery of our 
Imperial Legislature has been shown by our present experience to 
be ill adapted for the despatch of purely Irish concerns. 

VIIL Whether the present State relations, tested by results, 
are so far safe and satisfactory, that the people of Great Britain 
ought to be prepared to make eflForts, and undergo sacrifices, in order 
to maintain them ? 

It will have been observed by the journal-reading public, that, 
through a wide circle and outside the Liberal party, it has become 
fashionable to express a warm desire for a large Irish Land Purchase 
Bill, From the Liberal point of view it is natural enough on 
hearing such utterances to rejoin, ‘ What think you of the reception 
given by the Electorate at large to the Land Purchase Bill of the 
late Government ? and does that reception offer you much induce- 
ment to try again ? ’ From the other point of view, it is as natural, 
and is rather usual, to reply that risks of collision and of loss, in- 
tolerable in connection with the separation of the countries, may 
be bearable and prudent when the object is still to keep Ireland 
in the present sisterly embrace, and even to hug her closer than 
before. 

The question T wish to consider is simply this: Whether our 
present relations to Ireland exhibit a state of things so desirable that 
it is worth our while to run a risk in money or any other risk in 
order to maintain them : in other words, whether it is so valuable' that 
the British nation ought to pay a price for it ? 

In the first place, I observe that it is a commodity for which we 
pay a heavy price in money already. The question, how great is this 
price, has never yet been sounded to the bottom. But the soundings 
have gone pj etty far. We know upon indisputable evidence that 
the optional civil expenditure of the State for each person of the 
thirty millions (I speak all along in round numbers) inhabiting 
Great Britain is about eight shillings, and for each person of the 
five millions inhabiting Ireland about sixteen shillings. The items 
of disputable apportionment in this computation are so few that 
their bearing on the general result may be overlooked. Our present 
relations with Ireland involve therefore the payment of an annual 
price amounting to eight times five millions in shillings, or two 
millions of pounds per annum. Is this because money does not go 
so far in Ireland as in England or Scotland ? On the contrary, it 
goes farther. Because Ireland is a poorer coiintry, it ought to yield 
U$ more for pur money. If we take this difference at one-eighth, 
the popqjption of Ireland ought to cost not eight shillings, but 
seyen ; and the pride we pay for our privilege in iiJ)holding the 
pr^^sent state of things rises to two millions and a quarter. Is this 
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then a charge the excess of which is due to circumstances operative 
only for me moment ? On the contrary, it is an excess which has 
continually grown, and is sure to grow. A new chapter of excess, 
indeed, was opened in August last, when the Administration pro- 
pounded their policy of public works, at the charge wholly or 
partially of the State, for Ireland. Nor is that proposal one for which 
they can be blamed. It is part, in reality, of the mandate which they 
have received from the English Electorate. Just as in the Colonies, 
before they obtained Home Eule, W(i had to bear many charges from 
which we are now exempt, so in Ii eland each refusal of self-govern- 
ment will have to be gilded with a new coating of public money. 
We hav^ thus in civil expenditure alone an annual charge of say 
two and a quarter millions, which as it is permanent represents a 
capital, like millions in the Funds, exceeding seventy millions 
sterling ; and, as it is steadily increasing, represents in reality much 
more. 

But there is also to be considered the important head of military 
expenditure. We have not under this head the same means of 
accurate comparison ; because the average amount of force main- 
tained in the two islands would not perhaps be accepted as an exact 
criterion. Great Britain is so to si)eak the military bank, from 
which must be drawn whatever supplies Ireland may need. It was 
proposed under the lately rejected Government of Ireland Bill to 
charge Ireland with If millions annually for Army and Navy, or say 

I, 100,000i. for Army alone. At lOOi. per head, this sum would 
maintain a force of 11,000 in Ireland. If we take the average 
amount of the standing array in Ireland at 25,000, the saving 
with 11,000 would be l,400,000i. per annum. The demands of 
Scotland and Wales in military force are small, and there are many 
whofbelieve that Ireland would not require a force nearly so large as 

II, 000 men. Others may say she would require more. But it may 
be remembered that, when Ireland in the last century had a govern- 
ment and army of her own, she entailed in peace no military charge 
upon this country. And if it were desired on this side the Channel 
to revive that system, I have never heard that she would object. 
No one can deny that the military charge of the present system is 
enormous, and if the saving on permanent charge were placed so low 
as one million, when this is added to the civil expenditure, it appears 
that our excess charge for Ireland is, and under the existing system 
will probably continue to be, annually a sum of three and a quarter 
millions ; so that, to make a permanent provision for this charge, we 
should require to lay out a hundred millions. It would seem then 
that the proposal to make a bad or doubtful investment in Irish Land 
Purchase for^the sake of the great advantage oiF perpetuating or pro- 
longing our relations with Ireland on their present footing, is one 
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wbioli caa hardly be recommended on pecuniary ground^ It must 
draw its attractions from some other source. 

We may indeed at once concede that a debtor and creditor 
account is not decisive of the whole case. If it could be so in any 
case it would be in this. For while it is (in my judgment) suffici- 
ently evident that the present relations with Ireland impose upon 
Great Britain a very heavy charge, there comes from Ireland a com- 
plaint, long, loud, and persistent, that she is unduly charged. 
What is worse, it is difficult to deny that there is much truth in her 
complaint also. Now it is not difficult to imagine an arrangement 
which is dear but worth all the money. It is less easy to conceive of 
an arrangement, where two only are concerned, which each^of them 
finds extremely burdensome, and yet which one persistently forces 
upon the other. Yet such a thing is possible provided the scheme, 
however faulty as matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, supplies an 
equivalent in the general content and satisfaction it produces. Shall 
it then be on this ground that the English Electorate may be 
invited to persist in refusing to Ireland a domestic Legislature ? 

Full soon, however, we ma\e the discovery that, in opening a new 
chapter of the inquiry, we have not got into smoother water. THfe 
Englishman, asked whether he finds satisfaction in his existing 
relations with Ireland, sees in the question either a bad joke or a 
wanton mockery. To the Irishman, that is to three-fourths of the 
Irish nation, no one would put the question at all. They have 
answered it already by sending to Westminster eighty-five out of 
their total of one hundred and one representatives of the people to 
implore a great change in those relations, as being for the Irish 
people intolerable. So far therefore as the present is concerned, the 
matter does not admit of doubt. But then there is always the future 
to fall back upon. Now regard to the future, as against a slavish 
adhesion to the present, is a note of the highest statesmanship. But it 
must be a reasonable regard, a regard which accepts every light which 
argument and experience can supply. For otherwise he whose plea 
is not sustained by a principle, a fact, or a presumption, may always 
seek safety, if not triumph, in the exercise of the gift of prophecy. 

To which category does the argument from the future in this 
case belong ? 

The allegations cognisable by reasoning seem to be these. One, 
that the Scottish Union having been obtained like the Irish by 
bribery, and having, at its inception, also been hateful to Scotland, 
came generally into favour there. The other is that the Irish, 
comparatively few and weak, having learned the judgment of the 
English, who are many and strong, will desist from the prosecution 
of a hopeless^^ causes 

Ther?was an Union in Scotland, and an Union in^Ireland, just 
as there was a river in Monmouth and a river in Macedon. 
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Scotla^Qd, through a long course of centuries, had upon the whole 
maintained her independence. Ireland had been under the mailed 
heel of England. Scotland had her own Legislative and Executive 
powers. Our English Executive ruled in Ireland, and directly 
commanded more than two-fifths of the Parliament by place and 
pension. In Scotland, Mr. Burton, her latest and most authoritative 
historian, denies that bribery has been proved. The payments 
adduced to support the charge scarcely reach a thousand pounds for 
every hundred thousand spent in Ireland, where there was a vast 
further mass of bribery througli Secret Service money, honours, 
offices, and commissions. In Scotland, a large independent national 
party favoured the Union : in Ireland there was no such party. In 
Scotlan%[ the English Government had not the means either to cajole 
or to intimidate. In Ireland, what was for this purpose a foreign 
authority arrested independent voting by dismissals from ofiice; 
foreign hints of favour to Eoman Gatholics were employed to neutra- 
lise the higher opposition, while (witness Lord Cornwallis) plunder, 
murder, rape, and military violence in every form were used to intimi- 
date the people, and the armed force of the island was raised to a 
•number truly enormous. Scotland, taken at the worst, was like a 
man who had had a fall in wrestling, ‘ but whose general strength 
was unimpaired : Ireland like one who in his fall had received a 
mortal shock. For the peers and landlords of the country, who down 
to the Union had acted in the face of England as the natural leaders 
of the people, were partly bought over, and partly by the revival of 
religious bigotry and the attraction of the Imperial centre estranged, 
even as now we see them estranged, with rare exceptions, from the 
national sentiment of their countrymen. Scotland retained all the 
means she had had before of vindicating her national independence. 
Ireland, united in 1795, was now paralysed by the war of class with 
class, and of religion with religion. For Ireland, the question all 
along was a question between her and a foreign country : for Scotland, 
the controversy was domestic and national throughout. In Scotland 
the Union was at first the object of a factitious, as well as of a 
genuine hostility. The Jacobites, representatives of the very men 
.who under the later Stuarts had sought to govern the country by 
foreign influence, availed themselves of the unpopularity of the 
Union to swell the chorus against it. Sooner or later, undue depre- 
ciation is commonly followed by excess of praise. Gradually it came 
to be felt in Scotland that enormous benefits had unquestionably 
followed the Union in the shape of common citizenship and freedom 
of trade. The Union has now for a century or more had the credit 
of these benefits, which might perhaps have been conferred without 
it : and other circumstances, among them the vast influence exercised 
by *the Mftgician of the North,’ and the vast extension of popular 
franchises, have tended to obviate all jealous criticism. Two facts are 
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beyond dispute. The immeasurable advantage of a moral Union 
between the two nations has been obtained. And as re^^ards the 
legislative measure there has been a gradual process of reconciliation 
visibly at work. It is not necessary to dive further into the future. 
But turning to the second allegation we are bidden to found our hopes 
on the expectation that the mind of Ireland will submit to the voice 
of England given at the General Election of 1886. It is expected that 
in a matter where Ireland has (so to speak) an integral, and England 
a partial concern, the people of Ireland will consent to substitute the 
English conviction for their own, and this although they have the 
support of Scotland, of Wales, and of a large minority (to say the 
least) in England itself ; even a majority in that part of England 
where English energy is commonly supposed most to abouncf. Will 
this be so ? I trust the matter will be seriously examined : for the 
case will be very serious, if we should build upon this expectation, 
and then find ourselves disappointed. 

Analogy may here alBford us a guidance, real if not complete or 
precise. Does it commonly happen that a smaller country accepts 
an incorporation, legislation, end administration, which it dislikes, 
at the wish of a larger country ? Belgium did not accept it fronf- 
Holland ; and she succeeded (happily for all) in breaking the law of 
Europe to sustain her refusal. Holstein did not accept the will of 
Denmark, nor Lombardy nor Venetia the will of Austria, nor the 
Ionian Islands the will of England. In all these cases the minor 
people has heard the voice, has known and felt the pressure of the 
major ; and yet in every instance the No of the weak has prevailed 
against the Aye of the strong. We are told that the negative in the 
case of Ireland is to disappear. Can so much as a single instance be 
quoted where it has been withdrawn ? 

After 1707, each generation of men, as it rose and lived and passed 
away, saw the Scottish Union rise in the estimation of the Scottish 
people. In Ireland the case has been exactly reversed. There is no 
period, nor any fraction of a period, at which Ireland has ceased to 
lament the lost charter of her nationality. Down to 1829 she' had 
absolutely no voice in Parliament except a voice that spoke to con- 
tradict her heart’s desire. She has now acquired one, but it was by 
slow degrees. The spasmodic effort at a rising in 1 803, the ignored 
Dublin meeting in 1810, the lawful county demonstration in 1820 
put down by military force, just served, as we now see, to keep alive 
her remonstrance. The first sign of national life appeared in the 
Glare Election of 1828. A fresh access followed the Reform Act 
of 1832. The short career of Lucas, and the leadership of Butt, 
produced further developments. Gradually, and most of all under 
Bareli, she acquired the firmest form of Parliamentary organisation. 
The sole Remaining bar was removed when the narrow franchise 
opened otet into the fulness of national expression under the Act of 
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1884, BMween 1874 and 1885 the small phalanx gradually, as one 
seat after another was opened and refilled, acquired solidity and 
strength. At every stage, as the obstructions to national utterance 
have been removed, the voice has become more and more clear and 
loud. As the popular re2)resentation has become a reality, it has 
been more and more decisively shown that the removal of such 
grievances, as to our eye were impalpable and salient, was not 
enough. That a i>eople is the best judge of its own internal wants ; 
that the Irish for this purpose are^a people ; that whatever power is 
added to the national stock by improved education, by extended 
franchises, or by even the humbler forms of local government, will 
all run ^ into the one channel of steady, undying demand for the 
restoration of the national life by reviving, in Ireland’s ancient 
capitiil, the management of Irish affairs. Some may even hold it to 
be most happy that the demand, as it has become sonorous, has also 
become by careful definition, in their view, both determinate and safe. 

It seems then that the expectation which we are told to entertain 
is an expectation in dfefiance of all analogy elsewhere, and of a 
course of indications on the spot regularly progressive and entirely 
Consentient through three generations of men. While as regards the 
comparison with Scotland, it stands thus : The one Union steadily 
rose in the estimation of the people; the other has witnessed a 
continual rise of the forces arrayed against it. 

The sum then of the matter, so far as the scope of the pre- 
sent paj)er is concerned, appears to be this. As a general rule of 
politi;cs, when public attention has been effectually directed to some 
measure or system, and the question arises whether it shall be con- 
tinued or abrogated, those who defend it very commonly do it on 
some or all of the following pleas. That it is economical, a matter 
of no insignificant concern. That it conduces to the honour of the 
country, and advances its reputation in the judgment of the world. 
That it gives solid and geneml satisfaction to the people. That the 
removal of it would be a measure of disturbing and revolutionary 
tendency ; or that it promotes the efficient working of our govern- 
ing institutions. Now, when we test the present methods for governing 
Ireland by these criteria, the result is as follows. First, that it is 
governed at a cost civil and military which, if applied to the empire 
generally, not even the wealth of Great Britain could sustain. Next, 
that we have banished the sons of Ireland wholesale, in this and in 
preceding generations, to other lands kindlier to them than their 
own, and the seed thus sown broadcast has grown up into so many 
centres of adverse foreign opinion ; while more generally I believe 
that from the whole compass of foreign literature it is impossible to 
cull a single witness in our favour. Next that, instead of giving 
satisfaction to the populations of the two islands, every man on this 
side the water is discontented with the present relations, while 
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Ireland regards them with a sentiment for which simple discontent 
is too weak a word. Further, that under the name of a conservative 
resistance we are defending innovation, while the whole object of 
thjd Irish is' to restore the • tradition of their fathers ; and that by 
promoting absenteeism, we estrange in sympathy, and too often in 
person also, from Ireland the most responsible of its citizens, the 
natural leaders of society, and the proper checks upon all violent 
and disorganising tendencies. And lastly, that by blocking the way 
with Irish business we have effectually hindered the progress of 
British legislation, and have now, while saddling our Parliament with 
intolerable labours, fallen into arrears which are also felt to be 
intolerable. These are propositions which in their essence turn upon 
fact rather than opinion, and which are severed by a pretty clear 
line from the more hotly debateable portions of the subject. And 
the question 1 ask is, What are the compensations which we either 
have received, or can rationally hope to receive, for these grave and 
serious mischiefs ? Are discontent and discredit, penalty in treasure 
and in the stoppage of good laws, commodities so precious, that the 
people of England will make further efforts and sacrifices in order to 
their perpetuation ? Is there not a real problem before us ? anfl 
will not the political genius of this nation, which in every other 
quarter has, by the removal of discontent, strengthened and not 
relaxed the bonds of Empire, show the world, in the only case that 
still remains unprovided for, that, by carefully acting on the same 
principles in appropriate form, we may be enabled to bring about the 
same beneficent results ? 


W. E. GtLadstone. 
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Next fo undue precipitation in anticipating the results of pending 
investigations, the intellectual sin which is commonest and most 
hurtful to those who devote themselves to the increase of knowledge 
is the omission to profit by the experience of their predecessors re- 
corded in the history of science and philosophy. It is true that, at 
the present day, there is more excuse than at any former time for 
such neglect. No small labour is needed to raise oneself to the level 
■'of the acquisitions already made ; and able men who have achieved 
thus much know that, if they devote themselves body and soul to 
the increase of their store, and avoid looking back with as much 
care as if the injunction laid on Lot and his family were binding 
upon them, such devotion is sure to be richly repaid by the joys of 
the discoverer and the solace of fame, if not by rewards of a less 
elevated character. 

So, following the advice of Francis Bacon, we refuse inter mortuos 
qncerere vivum ; we leave the past to bury its dead, and ignore our 
intellectual ancestry. Nor are we content with that. We follow 
thf evil example set us, not only by Bacon but by almost all the 
men of the Kenaissance, in pouring scorn upon the work of our 
immediate spiritual forefathers, the schoolmen of the middle ages. 
It is accepted as a truth which is indisputable, that, for seven 
or eight centuries, a long succession of able men — some of them 
of transcendent acuteness and encyclopiedic knowledge — devoted 
laborious lives to the grave discussion of mere frivolities and the 
arduous pursuit of intellectual will-o -the-wisps. To say nothing of 
a little modesty, a little impartial pondering over personal experience 
might suggest a doubt as to the adequacy of this short and easy 
method of dealing with a large chapter of the history of the human 
mind. Even an acquaintance with popular literature which had ei- 
tended so far as to include that part of the contributions of Sam Slick 
which contains his weighty aphorism that * there is a great deal of 
human nature in all mankind,’ might raise a doubt whether, after 
all, the men of that epoch, who, take them all round, were endowed 
with wisdom and folly in much the same proportion as ourselves, 
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•were likely to display nothing better than the qualities of energetic 
idiotS) when they devoted their faculties to the elucidation of problems 
which were to them, and indeed are to us, the most serious which 
lif^ has to offer. Speaking for myself, the longer I live the more 
I am disposed to think that there is much less either of pure folly 
or of pure wickedness in the world than is commonly supposed. It 
may be doubted if any sane man ever said to himself ‘ evil be thou 
* my good,’ and I have never yet had the good fortune to meet with 
a perfect fool. When I have brought to the inquiry the patience 
and long-suffering which become a scientific investigator, the most 
promising specimens have turned out to have a good deal to say for 
themselves from their own point of view. And, sometimes, calm 
reflection has taught the humiliating lesson, that their point of view 
was not so different from my own as 1 had fondly imagined. Com- 
prehension is more than half-way to sympathy, here as elsewhere. 

If we turn our attention to scholastic philosophy in the frame 
of mind suggested by these prefatory remarks, it assumes a very 
different character from that which it bears in general estimation. 
No doubt it is surrounded by a dense thicket of thorny logomachies 
and obscured by the dust-clouds of a barbarous and perplexing* 
terminology. Kut suppose that, undeterred by much grime and by 
many scratches, the explorer has toiled through this jungle, he 
comes to an open country which is amazingly like his dear native 
land. The hills which he has to climb, the ravines he has to avoid, 
look very much the same ; there is the same infinite space above, 
and the same abyss of the unknown below ; the means of travelling 
are the same, and the goal is the same. 

That goal for the schoolmen, as for us, is the settlement of the 
question how far the universe is the manifestation of a rational order ; 
in other words, how far logica^ deduction from indisputable premisges 
will account for that which has happened and does happen, . That 
was the object of scholasticism, and, so far as I am aware, the object 
of modem science may be expressed in the same terms. In pursuit 
of this end, modern science takes into account all the phenomena of 
the universe which are brought to our knowledge by observation or 
by experiment. It admits that there are two worlds to be considered, 
the one physical and the other psychical, and that though there is a 
most intimate relation and interconnexion between the two, the bridge 
from one to the other has yet to be found ; that their phenomena 
run, not in one series, but along two parallel lines. 

^ To the schoolmen the duality of the universe appeared under 
a different aspect. How this came about will not be intelligible 
unleb vre clearly apprehend the fact that they did really believe in 
dd^atio Christianity, as it was formulated by the Boman Church. 
Tkejr4id ^ assent to anything the (3hurch told 

them on Sundays, and ignore her teachings for the rest of the week ; 
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but they lived and moved and had their being in that supersensible 
tbeologiciil world which was created, or rather grew up, during the 
first four centuries of our reckoning, and which occupied their thoughts 
far more than the sensible world in which their earthly lot was cast. 

For the most part, we learn history from the colourless com- 
pendiums or partisan briefs of mere scholars, who have too little 
acquaintance with practical life, and too little insight into speculative 
problems, to understand that about which they write. In historical 
science, as in all sciences which have to do with concrete phenomena, 
laboratory practice is indispensable, and the laboratory practice of 
historical science is afforded, on the one hand, by active social and 
political life, and, on the other, by the study of those tendencies and 
operations of the mind which embody themselves in philosophical 
and theological systems. Thucydides and Tacitus, and, to come nearer 
our own time, Hume and Grote, were men of affairs, and had acquired, 
by direct contact with social and political history in the making, the 
secret of understanding how such history is made. Our notions of 
the intellectual history of the middle ages are, unfortunately, too 
often derived from writers who have never seriously grappled with 
philosophical and theological problems : and hence that strange myth 
of a millennium of moonshine to which I have adverted. 

However, no very profound study of the works of contemporary 
writers who, without devoting themselves specially to theology or 
philosophy, were learned and enlightened — such men, for example, 
asEginhard or Dante — is necessary to convince oneself that, for them, 
the world of the theologian was an ever-present and awful reality. 
From the centre of that world, the Divine Trinity, surrounded by a 
hierarchy of angels and saints, contemplated and governed the insig- 
nificant sensible world in which the inferior spirits of men, burdened 
with the debasement of their material embodiment and continually 
solicited to their perdition by a no less numerous and almost as 
powerful hierarchy of devils, were constantly struggling on the edge 
of the pit of everlasting damnation,* 

* There is no exaggeration in this brief and summary view of the Catholic cosmos. 
But it would be unfair to leave it be supposed that the Eeformation made any 
essential alteration, except perhaps for the worse, in that cosmology which called itself 
* Christian.’ The protagonist of the Eeformation, from whom the whole of the 
Evangelical sects are lineally descended, states the case with that plainness of 
speech, not to say brutality, which characterised him, Luther says that man is a 
beast of burden who only moves as his rider orders ; sometimes God rides him , and 
sometimes Satan. * Sic voluntas humana in medio posita est, ceu jumentum ; si 
insederit Deus, vult et vadit, quo vult Deus. ... Si insederit Satan, vult et vadit, 
quo vult Satan ; nec est in ejus arbitrio ad utrum scssorem currere, aut eum quasrere, 
sed ipsi sessores certant ob ipsum obtinendum et possidendum * (^JDe Servo ArHtriOf 
H. Lutheri Opera, ed. 154G, t. ii. p. 468). One may hear substantially the same 
doctrine preached in the parks and at street-comers by zealous volunteer missionaries 
of Evaogdlici^ any Sunday in modern London. Why these doctrines, which are 
conspicuous by their absence in the four Gospels, should arrogate to themselves the 
title of Evangelical, in contradistinction to Catholic, Christianity, may well perplex 
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iTie meri p{ the middle ages believed that through the Scriptures, 
the traditions of, the Fathers, and the authority of the GhiArch, they 
wete in possession of far more, and more tnistworthy, information with 
respect to the nature and order of things in the theological world than 
they had in regard to the nature and order of things in the sensible 
world. And, if the two sources of information came into conflict^ so 
much the worse for the sensible world, which, after all, was more or 
less under the dominion of Satan. I^et us suppose that a telescope 
powerful enough to show us what is going on in the nfebula of the 
sword of Orion, should reveal a world in which stones fell upwards, 
parallel lines met, and the fourth dimension of space was quite 
obvious. Men of science would have only two alternatives before 
them. Either the terrestrial and the nebular facts must be brought 
into harmony by such feats of subtle sophistry as the human mind 
is Jiliieays capable of performing when driven into a comer ; or science 
must throw down its arms in despair, and commit suicide either by 
the admission that the universe is, after all, irrational, inasmuch as 
that which is truth in one comer of it is absurdity in another, or 'by 
a declaration of incompetency. 

In the middle ages, the labours of those great men who en- * 
deavoured to reconcile the system of thought which started from the 
data of pure reason Jeith that which started from the data of Koman 
theology produced the system of thought which is known as scholastic 
philosophy i the alternative of surrender and suicide is exemplified 
by Avicenna and his followers when they declared that that which is 
true in theology may be false in philosophy, and vice versa ; and by 
Sanchez in his famous defence of the thesis ‘ Quod nil sdturJ 

To those who deny the validity of one of the primary assumptions of 
the disputants — who decline, on the ground of the utter insuflSciency 
of the evidence, to put faith jn the reality of that other world, the 
geography and the inhabitants of which are so confidently described 
in the so-called ^ Christianity of Catholicij?m — ^the long and bitter 
contest which engaged the best intellects for so many centuries may 
seem a terrible illustration of the wasteful way in which the struggle 
for ' existence is carried on in the world of thought, no less than in 
that of matter. But there is a more cheerful mode of looking at the 
history of scholasticism. It ground and sharpened the dialectic imple- 
meiits of our race as perhaps nothing but discussions, in the result 
which men thought their eternal no less than their temporal 
in^rests were at stake, could have done. When a logical blunder 
niaj^ ensure combustion, not only in the next world but in this, tha 
«on%Uction of syllogisms acquires a peculiar interest. Moreover, 

the^tepartial inquirer, who, if he were obliged to choose between the two, might 
thojtitewhich leaves the poor beast of burden a little freedom of choice. 

* ^j^-Mled* hot by way of offence, but as a protest against tlm monstrous 
assttiU|>t^on' that Catholic Christianity is explicitly or implicitly contained in any 
trustworthy record of the teaching of Jesus of Nasaieth. * 
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the schools kept the thinking faculty alive and active, when the dis- 
turbed state of civil life, the ih^phitic atmosphere engendered by the 
dominant ecclesiasticism, and the almost total neglect of natural 
knowledge, might well have stifled it. And, finally, it should be re- 
membered that scholasticism reajly did thresh out pretty eflfectually 
certain problems which have presented themselves to mankind ever 
since they began to think, and which, I suppose, will present them- 
selves so long as they continue to think. Consider, for example, the 
controversy of the Eealists and the Nominalists, which was carried 
on with varying fortunes, and under various names, from the time 
of Scotus Erigena to the end of the scholastic period. Has it now 
a merely antiquarian interest ? Has Nominalism, in any of its modi- 
fication^ so completely won the day that Eealism may be regarded 
as dead and buried without hope of resurrection ? Many people 
seem to think so, but it appears to me that, without taking Gathdlic 
philosophy into consideration, one *has not to look about far to find 
evidence that Eealism is still to the fore, and indeed extremely”^ 
lively.'* 

• The other day I happened to meet with a report of a sermon 
recently preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral. From internal evidence 
I am inclined to think that the report is substantially correct. But 
as I have not the slightest intention of finding fault with the emi- 
nent theologian and eloquent preacher to whom the discourse is 
attributed, for employment of scientific language in a manner for 
which he could find only too many scientific precedents, the accu- , 
racy of the report in detail is not to the purpose. I may safely take 
it as the embodiment of views which are thought to be quite in 
accordance with science by many excellent, instructed, and intelligent 

The preacher further contended that it was yet more difficult to realise that 
our earthly home would become the scene of a vast physical catastrophe. Imagi- 
nation recoils from the idea that the course of nature — ^the phrase helps to di^uise 
the truth — so unvarying and regular, the ordered sequence of movement and life, 
should suddenly cease. Imagination looks more reasonable when it assumes the 
air of scientihc reason. Physical law, it says, will prevent the occurrence of 
catastrophes only anticipated by an apostle in an unscientific age. Might not. 
there, however, be a suspension of a lower law by the intervention of a higher P 
Thus every time we lifted our arms we defied the laws of gravitation, and in 

* It may be desirable to observe that, in modern times, the term ‘ Realism’ has 
acquired a signification wholly different from that which attached to it in the middle 
ages. We commonly use it as the contrary of Idealism. The Idealist holds that 
^the phenomenal world has only a subjective existence, the Realist that it has an 
objective existence. 1 am not aware that any mediaeval philosopher was an Idealist 
in the sense in which we apply the term to Berkeley. In fact, the cardinal defect of 
their speculati^^ns lies in their oversight.of the considetations which lead to Idealism. 
Jf many of them regarded the material world as a negation, it was an active nega- 
tion ; not zero, b^t a minus quantity. 
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railways and steamboats'powerful laws were held in check by others* The FloofI 
and the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah were brought about by the operations 
of existing laws^ and may it not be that in His illimitable universe there are more 
important laws than those which surround our puny life — ^moral and not merely 
physical forces P Is it inconceivable that the day will come when these royal and 
ultimate laws shall wreck the natural order of things which seems so stable and so 
fair ? Earthquakes were not things of remote antiquity, as an island off Italy, the 
Eastern Archipelago, Greece, and Chicago bore witness. ... In presence of a great 
earthquake men feel how powerless they are, and their very knowledge adds to 
their weakness. The end of human probation, the final dissolution of organised 
society, and the destruction of man's home on the surface of the globe, were none 
of them violently contrary to our present experience, but only the extension of 
present facts. The presentiment of death was common ; there were felt to be la^y 
things which threatened the existence of society ; and as our globe was a ball of 
fire, at any moment the pent-up forces which surge and boil beneath, our feet 
might be poured out . — Pall Mall Gazette, December 6, 1-886. 

The preacher appears to entertain the notion that the occurrence 
of a ‘catastrophe ’ * involves a breach of the present order of nature — 
that it is an event incomi)atible with the physical laws which at present 
obtain. He seems to be of opinion that ‘ scientific reason ’ lends its 
authority to the imaginative supposition that physical law will prevent 
the occurrence of the ‘ catastrophes ’ anticipated l^y an unscientific 
apostle. 

Scientific reason, like Homer, sometimes nods; but I am not 
aware that it has ever dreamed dreams of this sort. The funda- 
mental axiom of scientific thought is that there is not, never has 
been, and never will be, any disorder in nature. The admission of 
the occurrence of any event which was not the logical consequence 
of the immediately antecedent events, according to these definite 
ascertained, or unascertained, rules which we call the ‘ laws of nature ’ 
would be an act of self-destruction on the part of science. 

‘ Catastrophe ’ is a relative conception. For ourselves it means an 
event which brings about very terrible consequences to man, or im- 
presses his mind by its magnitude relatively to him. But events 
wh^ch are quite in the natural order of things to us, may be 
frightful catastrophes to other sentient beings. Surely no inter- 
ruption of the order of nature is involved if, in the course of de- 
scending through an Alpine pine-wood, I jump upon an anthill and 
in a moment wreck a whole city and destroy a hundred thousand of 
ill inhabitants. To the ants, the catastrophe is worse than the 
earthquake of Lisbon. To me, it is the natural and necessary con- 
sequence of the laws of matter in motion. A redistribution of energy 
has taken place, which is perfectly in accordance with natural order, 
hpw6V6r unpleasant its effects may be to the ants. 

Imagination, inspired by scientific reason, and not merely assum- 

*[At rat^a catastrophe greater than the Flood, which, as I^observe with 
is jjS^Oalxaly assumed by the preacher to be an historical event as if science 
had a word to say on that subject I 
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ing the airs thereof, as it unfortunately too often does in the pulpit, 
so far from having any right to repudiate catastrophes and deny the 
possibility of the cessation of motion and life, easily finds justifica- 
tion for the exactly contrary course. Kant in his famous * Theory of 
the Heavens ’ declares the end of the world and its reduction to a 
formless condition to be a necessary consequence of the causes to 
which it owes its origin and continuance. And as to catastrophes 
of prodigious magnitude and frequent occurrence, they were the 
favourite asylum ignorantice of geologists not a quarter of a century 
ago. If modem geology is becoming more and more disinclined to cah 
in catastrophes to its aid, it is not because of any a priori diflSculty 
in reconciling the occurrence of such events with the universality 
of order, but because the a posteriori evidence of the occurrence of 
events of this character in past times has more or less completely 
broken down. 

It is, to say the least, highly probable that this eartli is a mass 
of extremely hot matter, invested by a cooled crust, through which 
the hot interior still continues to cool, though with extreme slowness. 
It is no less probable that the faults and dislocations, the foldings 
alid fractures, everywhere visible in the stratified crust, its large and 
slow movements through miles of elevation and depression, and its 
small and rapid movements which give rise to the innumerable pei;- 
ceived and unperceived earthquakes which are constantly occurring, 
are due to the shrinkage of the crust on its cooling and contracting 
nucleus. 

Without going beyond the range of fair scientific analogy, condi- 
tions are easily conceivable which should render the loss of heat far 
more rapid than it is at present; and such an occuiTence would be 
just as much in accordance with ascertained laws of nature as the 
mor^ rapid cooling of a red-hot bar, when^t is thrust into cold water, 
than when it remains in the air. But much more rapid cooling 
might entail a shifting and rearrangement of the parts of the crust 
of the earth on a scale of unprecedented magnitude, and bring about 
‘ catastrophes ’ to which the earthquake of Lisbon is but a trifle. It 
is conceivable that man and his works and all the higher forms of 
animal life should be utterly destroyed ; that mountain regions should 
be converted into ocean depths and the floor of oceans raised into 
mountains ; and the earth become a scene of horror which even the 
lurid &ncy of the writer of the Apocalypse would fail to portray. And 
yet, to the eye of science, thgr^ would be no more disorder hpre than 
in the sabbatical peace of a summer sea. Not a link in the chain of 
natural causes and effects would be broken, nowhere would there be^the 
slightest indication of the ‘suspension of a lower law by a higher. I 
a sober scientific thinker is inclined to put little faith in the wW 
vaticinations of universal ruin which, in a less saintly person than the 
seer of Patmos, might seem to be dictated by the fury of a revengeful 

VoL. XXI.-N 0 . 120. ^ 
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fsmatio^ rather than by the spirit of him who bid men love their 
enemies, it is not on the ground that they contradict scientific princi- 
ples ; but because the evidence of their scientific value does not fulfil 
the conditions on which weight is attached to evidence. The imagi- 
nation which supposes that it does, simply does not ^assume the air of 
scientific reason/ 

I repeat that, if imagination is used within the limits laid down 
by science, disorder is unimaginable. If a being endowed with perfect 
intellectual and aesthetic faculties, but devoid of the capacity for 
suffering pain, either physical or moral, were to devote his utmost 
powers to the investigation of nature, the universe would seem to him 
to be a sort of kaleidoscope, in which, at every successive moment of 
time, a new arrangement of parts of exquisite beauty and ifymmetry 
would present itself ; and each of them would show itself to be the 
logical consequence of the preceding arrangement, under the condi- 
tions which we call the laws of nature. Such a spectator might well 
be filled with that Amor inteUectualia Dei^ the beatific vision of the 
vita contemplativay which some of the greatest thinkers of all ages, 
Aristotle, Aquinas, Spinoza, have regarded as the only conceivable 
eternal felicity ; and the vision of illimitable suffering, as if sensitive 
beings were unregarded animalcules which had got between the bits 
of glass of the kaleidoscope, which mars the prospect to us poor 
mortals, in no wise alters the fact that order is lord of all, and disorder 
only a name for that part of the order which gives us pain. 

The other fallacious employment of the names of scientific concep- 
tions which, pervades the preacher’s utterance, brings me back to the 
proper topic of the present paper. It is the use of the word ‘ law ’ as 
if it denoted a thing — ^as if a ‘ law of nature,’ as science understands 
it, were a being endowed with certain powers, in virtue of which the 
phenomena expressed by that law are brought about. The preacher 
asks, ‘ Might not there be a suspension of a lower law by the inter- 
vention of a higher? ' He tells us that every time we lift our arms 
We defy the law of gravitation. He asks whether some day certain 
‘royal and ultimate laws ’ may not come and ‘ wreck’ those laws which 
are at present, it would appear, acting as nature’s police. It is evi- 
dent, from these expressions, that ‘ laws,’ in the mi^d of the preacher, 
are entities having an objective existence in a graduated hierarchy. 
And it would appear that the ‘ royal laws ’ are by no means to be re- 
garded as constitutional royalties : at any momeilt, they may, like 
Eastern despots, descend in wrath among the middle-class and ple- 
beian laws, which have hitherto done the drudgery of the world’s 
work, and — to use phraseology not unknown in our seats of learning — 
‘ jnake hay ’ of their belongings. Or perhaps a still more familiar 
analogy lias suggested this singular theory ; and it is thought that 
^ auspend ’ low laws, as a bishop may augend a ornate. 
" Far Ue it fironx me to controvert these views, if anyone likes to 
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hold them. All I wish to remark is that such a conception of the 
nature of ‘ laws ’ has nothing to do with modem science. It is scho- 
lastic realism — realism as intense and unmitigated as that, of Scotus 
Erigena a thousand years ago. The essence of such realism is that 
it maintains the objective existence of universals, or, as we call them 
nowadays, general propositions. It affirms, for example, that ^man * is a 
real thing, apart from individual men, having its existence, not in the 
sensible, but in the intelligible world, and clothing itself with the 
accidents of sense to make the Jack and Tom and Harry whom we 
know. Strange as such a notion may appear to modern scientific 
thought, it really pervades ordinary language. There are few 
people who would, at once, hesitate to admit that colour, for example, 
exists apart from the mind which conceives the idea of colour. They 
hold it to be something which resides in the coloured object ; and so 
far they are as much realists as if they had sat at Plato’s feet. 
Keflection on the facts of the case must, I imagine, convince 
everyone that ^ colour ’ is — not a mere name, which was the extreme 
Nominalist position — but a name for that group of states of feeling 
which we call blue, red, yellow, and so on, and which we believe to 
life caused by luminiferous vibrations which have not the slightest 
resemblance to colour ; while these, again, are set afoot by states of 
the body to which we ascribe colour, but which are equally devoid 
of likeness to colour. 

In the same way, a law of nature, in the scientific sense, is the 
product of a mental operation upon the facts of nature which come 
under our observation, and has no more existence outside the mind 
than colour has. The law of gravitation is a statement of the manner 
in which experience shows that bodies, which are free to move, do, in 
fact, move towards another. But the other facts of observation, that 
bod^s are not always moving in this faslyon, and sometimes move in 
a contrary direction, are implied in the words ‘ free to move.’ If it 
is a law of nature that bodies tend to move towards one another in 
a certain way ; it is another and no less true law of nature that, if 
bodies are not free to move as they tend to do, either in consequence 
of an obstacle or of a contrary impulse from some other source of 
energy^than that, to which we give the name of gravitation, they 
either stop still or go another way. 

Scientifically speaking, it is the acme of absurdity to talk of a 
man defying the law of gravitation when he lifts his arm. The 
general store of energy in the universe working through terres- 
trial matter is doubtless tending to bring the man’s arm down ; 
but the particular fraction of that energy which is working through 
certain of his nervous and muscular organs is tending to drive it up, 
and more energy being expended on the arm in the upward than in 
the downward direction, the arm goes up accordingly. But the law 
of gravitation is no more defied in this case than when a grocer 
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throws so much sugar into the empty pan of his scales that the 
weighted one kicks the beam. 

The tenacity of the wonderful fallacy that the laws of nature are 
agents instead of being, as they really are, a mere record of experience, 
upon which we base our interpretations of that which does happen, 
and our anticipation of that which will happen, is an interesting 
psychological fact, and would be unintelligible if the tendency of the 
human mind towards realism were less strong. 

Even at the present day, and in the writings of men who would 
at once repudiate scholastic realism in any form, ‘ law * is often inad- 
vertently employed in the sense of cause, just as, in common life, a man 
will say that he is compelled by the law to do so and so, when, in point 
of fact, all he means is that the law orders him to do it, and tells him 
what will happen if he does not do it. We commonly hear of bodies 
falling to the ground by reason of the law of gravitation, whereas that 
law is simply the record of the fact that, according to all experience, 
they have so fallen (when free to move), and of the grounds of a reason- 
able expectation that they will so fall. If it should be worth anybody’s 
while to seek for examples of such misuse of language on my own part, 
I am not at all sure he might not succeed, though I have usually been 
on my guard against such loosehess of expression. If I am guilty, 
I do penance beforehand, and only hope that I may thereby deter 
others from committing the like fault. And I venture on this per- 
sonal observation by way of showing that I have no wish to bear 
hardly on the preacher for falling into an error for which he might 
lind good precedents. But it is one of those errors which, in the 
case of a person engaged in scientific pursuits, does little harm, 
because it is corrected as soon as its consequences become obvious ; 
while those who know physical science only by name are, as has 
been seen, easily led to build a mighty fabric of unrealities on this 
fundamental fallacy. In f^ct, the habitual use of the word * law,’ 
in the sense of an active thing, is almost a mark of pseudo-science ; 
it characterises the writings of those who have appropriated the forms 
of science without knowing anything of its substance. 

There are two classes of these people : those who are ready to 
believe in any miracle so long as it is guaranteed by ecclesiastical 
authority, and those who are ready to believe in any miracle so long 
as it has some difierent guarantee. The believers in what are ordi- 
narily called miracles— those who accept the miraculous narratives 
which they are taught to think are essential elements of religious 
doctrine — are in the one category; the spirit-rappers, table-turners, 
and all the other devotees of the occult sciences of our day are in the 
other : and, if they disagree in most things they agree in this, namely, 
that they ascribe to science a dictum that is not scientific ; and that 
they endeapour to upset the dictum thus foisted on lienee by a 
realistic argument which is equally unscientific. 
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It is asserted, for example, that, on a particular occasion, water 
•was turned into wine ; and, on the other hand, it is asserted that a 
man or a woman * levitated ’ to the ceiling, floated about there, and 
Anally sailed out by the window. And it is assumed that the par- 
donable scepticism, with which most scientific men receive these 
statements, is due to the fact that they feel themselves justified in 
denying the possibility of any such metamorphosis of water or of 
any such levitation, because such events are contrary to the laws of 
nature. So the question of the preacher is triumphantly put : How 
do you know that there are not ^ higher ’ laws of nature than your 
chemical and physical laws, and that these higher law’s may not 
intervep^ and ‘ wreck ’ the latter ? 

The plain answer to this question is, Why should anybody be 
called uijon to say how he knows that which he does not know ? 
You are assuming that laws are agents — efficient causes of that 
which happens — and that one law can interfere with another. To us 
that assumption is as nonsensical as if you were to talk of a proposition 
of Euclid being tlie cause of the diagram which illustrates it, or of the 
integral calculus interfering with the rule of three. Your question 
really implies that we pretend to complete* knowledge not only of all 
past and present phenomena, but of all that are possible in the 
future, and we leave all that sort of thing to the adepts of esoteric 
Buddhism. Our pretensions are infinitely more modest. We have 
succeeded in finding out the rules of action of a little bit of the 
universe ; w’C call these rules ‘ laws of nature,’ not because anybody 
knows whether they bind nature or not, but because we find it 
is obligatory on us to take them into account, both as actors under 
nature, and as interpreters of nature. We have any quantity of 
genuine miracles of our own, and if you will furnish us with as good 
evidence of your miracles as we have of ours, we shall be quite happy 
to accept them and to amend our expression of the laws of nature in 
accordance with the new facts. 

As to the particular cases adduced, we are so perfectly fair- 
minded as to be willing to help your case as far as we can. You 
are quite mistaken in supposing that anybody who is acquainted 
with the possibilities of physical science will undertake categorically 
to deny that water may be turned into wine. Slany very com- 
petent judges are already inclined to think that the bodies, which 
we have hitherto called elementary, are really composite arrange- 
ments of the particles of a uniform primitive matter. Supposing 
that view to be conect, there would be no more theoretical 
diflSculty about turning water into alcohol, ethereal and colouring 
matters, than there is at this present moment any practical difficulty 
in working o^her such miracles ; as when we turn sugar into alcohol, 
carbonic acid, glycerine, and succinic acid ; or transmute gas-refuse 
into perfumes rarer than musk, and dyes richer than Tyrian purple. 
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If the so-called ^ elements/ oxygen and hydrogen, which compose 
water, are aggregates of the same ultimate particles or physical 
units, as those which enter into the structure of the so-called element 
* carbon,’ it is obvious tbat^alcohol and other substances, composed of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen — may be produced by a re-arrangement 
of some of the units of oxygen and hydrogen into the ‘ element ’ car- 
bon, and their synthesis with the rest of the oxygen and hydrogen. 

Theoretically, therefore, we can have no sort of objection to your 
miracle. And our reply to the levitators is just the same. Why 
should not your friend * levitate ' ? Fish are said to rise and sink in 
the water by altering the volume of an internal air-receptacle, and 
there may be many ways science, as yet, knows nothing of^by which 
we who live at the bottom of an ocean of air may do the same thing. 
Dialectic gas and wind appear to be by no means wanting among you, 
and why should not long practice in pneumatic philosophy have resulted 
in the internal generation of something a thousand times rarer than 
hydrogen, by which, in accordance with the most ordinary natural 
laws, you would not only rise to the ceiling and float there in quasi- 
angelic posture, but perhaps, as one of your feminine adepts is said 
to have done, flit swifter than train or telegram to ‘still-vexSd 
Bermoothes,’ and twit Ariel, if he happens to be there, for a sluggard ? 
We have not the presumption to deny the possibility of anything you 
affirm — only, as our brethren are particular about evidence, do give 
us as much to go upon as may save us from being roared down by 
their inextinguishable laughter. 

Enough of the realism which clings about Maws.’ There are 
plenty of other exemplifications of its vitality in modern science, but 
I will cite only one of them. 

This is the conception of ^ vital force ’ which comes straight from 
the philosophy of Aristotl^. It is a fundamental proposition o£ that 
philosophy that a natural object is composed of two constituents — 
the one its matter, conceived as inert or even, to a certain extent, 
opposed to orderly and purposive motion ; the other its form, conceived 
as a quasi-spiritual something, containing or conditioning the actual 
activities of the body and the potentiality of its possible activities. 

I am disposed to think that the prominence of this conception 
in Aristotle’s theory of things arose from the circumstance that he was, 
to begin with and throughout his life, devoted to biological studies. 
In fact it is a notion which must force itself upon the mind of any- 
one who studies biological phenomena, without reference to general 
physics as they now stand. Everybody who observes the obvious 
phenomena of the development of a seed into a tree, or of an egg 
: into an animal, will note that a relatively formless mass of matter 
j^;«^uaily grpws, takes a definite shape and structure, and finally 
be^s iiK> perform actions which contribute towards*a certain end, 
namfely, the maintenance of the individual in the first place, and of 
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the species in the second. Startingfrom the axiom that every event 
has a cause, we have here the causa fimalis manifested in the last 
set of phenomena, the causa materUdis and formalis in the first, 
while the existence of a causa ejfficiens within the seed or egg and 
its product, is a corollary from the phenomena of growth and meta- 
morphosis, which proceed in unbroken succession and make up the 
life of the animal or plant. 

Thus, at starting, the egg or seed is matter having a ‘ form * like 
all other material bodies. But this form has the peculiarity, in con- 
tradistinction to lower substantial ^ forms,’ that it is a power which 
constantly works towards an end by means of living organisation. 

So far as 1 know, Leibnitz is the only philosopher (at the same 
time a man of science, in the modem sense, of the first rank) who 
has noted that the modem conception of Force, as a sort of atmosphere 
enveloping the particles of bodies, and having potential or actual 
activity, is simply a new name for the Aristotelian Form.® In modern 
biology, up till within quite recent times, the Aristotelian conception 
held undisputed sway; living matter was endowed with ^ vital force,’ and 
that accounted for everything. Whosoever was not satisfied with that 
lixplanation was treated to that very ‘ plain argument ’ — ^ confound 
you eternally ’ — wherewith Lord Peter overcomes the doubts of his 
brothers in the Tale of a Tub. ‘ Materialist ’ was the mildest term 
applied to him — fortunate if he escaped pelting lyith ‘ infidel’ and 
* atheist.? There may be scientific Kip Van Winkles about, who still 
hold by vital force ; but among those biologists who have not been 
asleep for the last quarter of a century ‘ vital force ’ no longer figures 
in the vocabulary of science. It is a patent survival of realism ; the 
generalisation from experience that all living bodies exhibit certain 
activities of a definite character is made the basis of the notion that 
evejy living body contains an entity, ‘ vijal force,’ which is assumed to 
be the pause of those activities. 

It is remarkable, in looking back, to notice to what an extent this 
and other survivals of scholastic realism arrested or, at any rate, 
impeded the application of sound scientific principles to the investiga- 
tion of biological phenomena. When I was beginning to think 
about these matters, the scientific world was occasionally agitated 
by discussions respecting the nature of the ^ species ’ and ‘ genera ’ of 
Naturalists, of a different order from the disputes of a later time. 
I think most were agreed that a * species’ was something which 
existed objectively, somehow or other, and had been created by a 
Divine fiat. As to the objective reality of genera, there was a good 
deal of difference of opinion. On the other hand, there were a few 
who could see no objective reality in anything but individuals, and 
looked upon both species and genera as hypostatised universals. As 

* * Les formes des anoiens ou Bnt6]4cbies ne sont autre chose qce les forces* 
(Leihmts, Lettre au Bouvet, 16d7). 
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fco: myself, I seem to have unconsciously emulated William of Occam, 
inasmuch as almost the first public discourse I ever ventured u]>ou 
dealt with ^ Animal Individuality,’ and its tendency was to fight the 
Homiiialist battle even in that quarter. 

Eealism appeared in still stranger forms at the time to which I refer. 
The community of plan which is observable in each great group of 
animals was hypostatised into a Platonic idea with the appropriate name 
of ‘ archetype,’ and we were told, as a disciple of Philo-Judseus might 
have told us, that this realistic figment was '^ the archetypal light ’ by 
which Nature has been guided amidst the ‘ wreck of worlds.’ So, 
again, another naturalist^who had no less earned a well-deserved 
reputation by his contributions to positiv^e knowledge, put forward a 
theory of the production of living things which, as nearly*' as the 
increase of knowledge allowed, was a reproduction of the doctrine 
inculcated by the Jewish Cabbala. 

Annexing the archetype notion, and carrying it to its full logical 
consequence, the author of this theory conceived that the species of 
rnimals and plants were so many incarnations of the thoughts of 
God — material representations of Divine Ideas during the particular 
period of the world’s history at which they existed. But, under* 
the influence of the embryological and palaeontological discoveries 
of modern times, which had already lent some scientific support 
to the revived ancient theories of cosmical evolution or emana- 
tion, the ingenious author of this speculation, while denying and 
repudiating the ordinary theory of evolution by successive modi- 
fication of individuals, * maintained and endeavoured to prove the 
occurrence of a progressive modification in the Divine Ideas of suc- 
cessive epochs. 

On the foundation of a supposed elevation of organisation in the 
whole living population of any epoch as compared with that of^its 
predecessor, and a supposed complete difierence in species between the 
populations of any two epochs (neither of which suppositions has stood 
the test of further inquiry) the author of this speculation based his 
conclusion that the Creator had, so to speak, improved upon his 
thoughts as time went on ; and that, as each such amended scheme 
of creation came up, the embodiment of the earlier divine thoughts was 
swept away by a universal catastrophe, and an incarnation of the 
improved ideas took its place. Only after the last such ‘ wreck ’ thus 
brought about did the embodiment of a divine thought, in the shape 
of the first man, make its appearance as the ne plus ultra of the 
oosmogonical process. 

I imagine that Louis Agassiz, the genial backwoodsman of the 
science of my young days, who did more to open out new tracks in the 
scientific forest than most men, would have been much surprised to 
leaim tha^he was preaching the doctrine of the CabbalS, pure and 
simple* According to this modification of Neoplatonism by contact 
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with Hebrew speculation, the divine essence is unknowable — without 
form or attribute ; but the interval between it and the world of sense 
is filled by intelligible entities, which are nothing but the familiar 
hypostatised abstractions of the realists.. These have emanated, like 
immense waves of light, from the divine centre and, as ten consecutive 
zones of Sephiroth, form the universe. The farther away firom the 
eentre, the more the primitive, light wanes, until the periphery ends 
in those mere negations, darkness and evil, which are the essence of 
matter. On this, the divine agency transmitted through the Sephiroth 
operates after the fashion of the Aristotelian forms and, at first, pro- 
duces the lowest of a series of worlds. After a certain duration the 
primitive world is demolished and its fragments used up in making 
a bettei^ and this process is repeated, until at length a final world, 
with man for its crown and finish, makes its appearance. It is 
needless to trace the process of retrogressive metamorphosis by 
which, through the agency of the Messiah, the steps of the process 
of evolution here sketched are retraced. Sufficient has been said to 
prove that the extremest realism current in the philosophy of the 
thirteenth century can be fully matched by the speculations of our 
own time. 


T. II. Huxley. 
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NOTES ON NEW YORK. 

I. On some Physical Changes of the last Ten Years. 

It was early on a gray October morning of 1886 that the * Celtic/ 
her funnel well frosted with the salt of the Atlantic surge, steamed 
up New York harbour to the city. In the ten years that had passed 
since I had seen harbour or city, there had been many changes in 
both, some of them such as no one could miss. M. Bartholdi’s 
singular statue of Liberty stood there on Bedloes Island, waiting to be 
dedicated to her mission of enlightening the world, not the least con- 
sidering whether the world might not prefer its own darkness to the 
Frenchman’s electric beams. Brooklyn Bridge spanned the East 
Eiver ; its two huge piers brought well into proportion with the two 
cities it unites ; the delicate arch of the floor and the curves of its 
suspension cables a triumph of architectural design as well as of 
sound engineering. The lower end of New York City, which meets 
and parts wedgelike the waters that encompass it, seemed to have 
been lifted bodily upward. The new Produce Exchange stands a 
fortress in its four-square solid brick walls and square tower. The 
Washington Building, the Slills Building, and many others rise ten 
storeys from the ground. ^The domes of the Post Office, and^the 
adjacent pinnacles and spires, crown the view. But the spires have 
ceased to be the most conspicuous features of this section of New 
York. I remembered the remark of a distinguished Englishman 
with whom ten years ago I had looked upon this scene from the deck 
of another White Star ship. Even then the spires were dwarfed by 
the towers of a telegraph office and a newspaper building. ‘ Nothing 
could be more striking,’ said he. ‘ The first things you see as you 
approach America are centres of intelligence.’ They are still there, 
but the centres of commerce, of business, of finance, rise, if not to an 
equal height, yet in a greater bulk, and press upon the vision of the 
incoming stranger. I will not dwell on the more familiar features of 
this entrance to New York ; often described, never too much praised. 
It was natural that the autumn-clad shores of Staten Island should 
be anorej^ickly covered with viUas^ and that Brooklyn streets should 
have atr^hed afield. Early as it was, all New York was awake, the 
iimumerable feny-boats were crowded ; the smoke floated away 
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before the east winds from every visible chimney ; not the smoke 
known to the Londoner, but that lighter product of anthracite com- 
bustion which goes its way skyward instead of clinging to earth, to 
poison the inhabitants thereof. 

I wish I could say that the docks and wharves of New York have 
been rebuilt, but it is a matter of conscience to confess that the 
traveller still enters this city pver a threshold which is a stumbling- 
block of rotting wood, and through sheds which are as shabby as they 
are spacious. The American finds that he can get ashore, and that 
there is room for the custom-house officers to do their work, and he 
asks no more. As nothing has been more abused than the New 
York Custom House — unless it be the Boston — let me say that the 
examination of luggage was done quickly and civilly. We were one 
hundred and fifty saloon passengers. Within ten minutes after the 
ship was at the dock, portmanteaus and boxes were ready for inspec- 
tion, and I judge the business was over in an hour. Betuming to 
Liverpool, the other day, the number of passengers was but thirty, 
yet it was an hour before the first package was opened, and every 
package was looked into rather more sharply than at New York, but 
not less civilly. 

Nor is it possible to assert that the paving of the streets of New 
York is much better than of old. This queenly city is not careful to 
put her best foot foremost, or set what an American might call her 
front door-step in order. The traveller still emerges from the steam- 
ship warehouse upon a broad, neglected, squalid thoroughfare. He 
still drives through streets some of which are charming in their 
quaint suggestion of a Dutch antiquity, over roadways which are equally 
good tests of the springs of his carriage and of his power of refrain- 
ing from profane language. On the busiest part of Fifth Avenue, 
which is not only the most fashionable^ street but one of the great 
arteries of travel, the pavement was up, the foundation of the road 
laid bare, and the sidewalks piled high with granite blocks. ^ Side- 
walks,’ I know, is an Americanism, but I respectfully commend the 
word to the English public for convenience’ sake. ‘ Pavement ’ has 
more than one meaning, and ‘ foot-path ’ belongs to the country. The 
Avenue — we now call it ‘ the ’ Avenue, just as you call Hyde Park 
^ the ’ Park — was impassable fora third of a mile. It remained so for 
a month ; it had been so, I was told, for a month before, perhaps 
longer. The London vestries who yearly upturn Pall Mall and the 
Strand could hardly show a more serene indifference to the neces- 
sities of the community whose servants they are supposed to be. 
There had been a quarrel between the New York contractors and the 
authorities. An arbitration was proceeding, in the usual leisurely 
fashion of such things. The public meanwhile submitted to the 
obstruction with that patience which seems, I believe, to English- 
man one of the most puzzling characteristics of the American. On 
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our way from the dock to the house, my host took me through some 
of the worst and some of the best streets in New York. His brougham 
Was well hung, and his coachman a good whip, but the worst pave- 
ments gave one the sense of being driven down the boulder-strewn 
bed of a mountain torrent, and the best were very like what Oxford 
Street was when it was paved with cubes of stone to which long 
wear had given a rounded surface. 

The Macadam pavement, it is said, will not answer in New York, 
on account of the dust ; wood is condemned ; asphalte melts in the 
summer heat. A friend took me one day to Fleetwood Park — a 
private course for trotting. We drove along Seventh Avenue, by 
which Jerome Park also is approached, certainly one of the chief 
Toads for pleasure-driving, crowded that afternoon with trotting 
waggons, and lying an inch or two deep with mud. Yet the mac- 
adamised roads in Central Park, and for nearly the whole length of 
the incomparable Riverside drive, are well made and in good con- 
dition. 

This is a topic, I know, as well worn as the streets themselves, 
but it is one which cannot be left wholly untouched by anyone who 
deals with the physical aspect of New York city. And it is of course 
the physical aspect which first impresses itself on the newcomer. It 
is certainly one which the New Yorker himself is determined no- 
body shall overlook. Said my host to me, ^ You shall have your 
breakfast, then you must go down town and see New York at once. 
You have not the least idea what the New York of to-day is like/ 
I humbly admitted I had not. We went down by one of the elevated 
railroads. There are six of these, and they have altered some of the 
main conditions of life in New York. Pefore the first of them was 
built, in 1872, the New Yorker was wandering away to Brooklyn, or 
Williamsburgh, or Jersey Ci/y, in search of a home. The central 
part of the island was already crowded, and the distance to the upper 
part too great to be travelled twice a day by stage or street-car, or, 
as would be said here, by ‘ bus ’ or ‘ tram.’ Now, it is possible to go 
in less than half an hour from Wall Street to Central Park. When the 
late Mr. Stewart built his white marble house at the corner of Thirty- 
third Street and Fifth Avenue it was thought to be too far up town. 
When the Vanderbilt houses, perhaps five years ago, were built a 
mile beyond, people ■ said they were too far down. Central Park 
begins at Fifty-ninth Street — we reckon twenty blocks or streets to the 
mile — and already it is diflScuJt to get a good vacant lot for a house on 
its eastern side. From statistics of every kind I abstain, but it needs 
no statistics to show that the facility and rapidity of communication 
between the two great divisions of New York have greatly augmented 
the value ^SJand up town, where men live ; if not down jtown, where 
they do business. The value of business sites increases fast enorjgh 
from other causes. I was shown a small estate on the comer of Wall 
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Street and Broad Street which had recently been sold at a price 
higher per square foot, said my friend, than had yet .been given for 
land in the city of London, Whether he was accurate or not I 
cannot say, but there is a diflTerence between superficial area and 
frontage which it is just possible he did not take into account. 

The elevated railroads of New York have been compared before 
now with the underground in London, and not to the advantage of 
the latter. From the passenger’s i)oint of view, it is certainly 
pleasanter to journey through the upper air than through a hole in 
the earth. The privilege of staring into second-story windows as 
he rushes by adds but little to the interest. The pace is too great. 
I reckoned a mile in five minutes, stops included, to be the average. 
The cart are, of course, on the American plan, large and airy, well- 
fitted, and clean, but overcrowded morning and evening. There is 
no pretence of restricting the number of passengers. The seats once 
full, the centre aisle is packed, as it is in the cars on the surface 
roads, by people who do not object to travel perpendicularly, holding 
fast to straps which the company, ever considerate of the comfort of 
its patrons, provides without extra charge. This, however, is less 
inconvenient to the seated passenger than to make one of fourteen 
in an English compartment constructed to hold six. There is venti- 
lation, partly the result of design, partly of open doors and the exit 
of passengers at each station. As the stations are not more than a 
minute and a half apart, the air- supply on the elevated roads at their 
worst is never so foul as on the underground at its best. Accidents 
are unknown. I do not expect this assertion to be received with 
entire confidence, but I will quote from an oflicial statement covering 
the operations of all the elevated lines down to October 1, 1886. 

‘ Since the opening of the roads, only one passenger has lost his life 
after being on board the cars, and that jras due to his own careless- 
ness. This fact is without an equal iii the history of railways.’ I 
should suppose it was. 

The same page contains an array of figures which tempts me to 
depart for one moment from my self-denying ordinance in respect to 
statistics. 

The elevated system began with three and a half miles of road in 
1872, and during nine months of that year ending September 30, 
the number of passengers was 137,446. In 1880 the mileage had 
increased to 32, where it remains, and the number of passengers to 
60,831,757. In 1886 the number was 115,109,591, the daily 
average being 315,369. The whole number of passengers transported 
during fourteen years has been 692,929,878. If we take the popula- 
tion of New York at a million and a quarter, we may say that during 
these fourteen years every man, woman, and child in the city haa 
been carried tip or down the elevated roads more than 500 times. 
The ^number travelling on the surfeceroadslastyear was 195,165,035. 
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Fxvmi all wMcb it may perhaps be inferred that the inhabitants of 
New York spend no small part of their time in journeying to and 
fro isrithin the limits of the city. There is no other city in which 
the znovement. of the population seems so incessant ; perhaps none 
where, cheap as the fares are, the sum paid is so gp^eat in proportion 
to number. The gross receipts of the elevated roads only have been 
ij'48,602,420'86 ; in round numbers 10,000,000?. The stock of the 
Manhattan Company is at 166, the par being 100. 

Now I beg the Presidents of the Metropolitan and District 
Railways to note one fact. On all the elevated railways of New York 
city there is for all distances a uniform fare of five cents, which is 
the American equivalent' of twopence-halfpenny. For this sum the 
New Yorker may travel from the extreme southern to the Extreme 
northern limit of his city. The rule is the same on all surface cars 
and in all omnibuses, and there can be no doubt that this simplicity 
of finance is one cause of the enormous traffic. No complicated 
scheme of varying fares to perplex the passenger ; no wrangles with 
conductors ; no disputes at booking oflBces ; no abstruse calculations 
of competing tariffs as between different lines; no hesitation 
whether to stop at this comer or that. The New Yorker gets in 
where he pleases, gets off where he pleases, and the only problem 
that can possibly present itself to his mind is whether he has or has 
not the * nickel,’ as he calls it, which is equally good for his fare from 
one block to another, or from the Battery to Harlem. 

Perhaps these distinguished Presidents might note another fact. 
The working staff of the elevated roads is but a fraction of the 
number employed on the underground. A clerk in the ticket-office, 
a man to see that passengers drop their tickets into a glass box as 
they arrive on the platform, a third on the platform itself, whose 
function seemed to be to an|wer the questions of European or country 
cousins, — ^that is all the visible human apparatus. There is a 
conductor at each end of each car, who throws open the collapsing 
iron gates for egress and ingress when the trains come in. No army 
of door-slamming porters ; no examination of tickets, no inspectors, 
no rushing about of guards. Here, as in every American contrivance, 
economy of labour is carried as far as it can be carried. I am far 
from expecting that Sir Edward Watkin, or Mr. Forbes, should 
consent to the Americanisation of their roads, even for the sake of 
better dividends and a higher quotation of the stock. The simplifi- 
cation of the system depends possibly to some extent on the abolition 
of claves, and classes are unknown on these New York lines, where 
the ndllionaire banker and the bank-porter, who is seldom a mil- 
li|Mn^re, !may be seen sitting side by side in the same car ; neither of 
worse Jbr this democratic proximity. I do not know which 
of Aie two Ifenld be the more suqirised by a suggestion that either 
wad 0 it of his place* 
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The Englishman who meditates, as I believe most Englishmen 
do, a journey next year to what they oddly call ‘ The States,’ may be 
relieved to know that the cab service in New York is improved. The 
cabs are better and the fares are less. . I do not wish to generalise 
too broadly from an experience not very long, but I think it may 
also be said that the cabmen are more civil. An English friend who 
has of late seen New York oftener than I have, gave me before I went 
an alarming account of the matter, ‘ It does not signify,’ said he, 

‘ what you give ; you must give more than the fare, and you are sure 
to be insulted besides.’ Perhaps they are more tender to their fellow- 
countrymen than to the Briton, whose frequent mistake is to forget 
that the idea of equality is rooted deep in the American breast, and 
still ddfeper in the breast of the immigrant who landed day before 
yesterday. But I may testify that in none of my dealings with the 
drivers of vehicles plying for hire was I insulted. I did not hear a 
rough word from any one of them, and there was no dispute about 
fares. I found I could now ^ride which is not only good American 
but good English — any reasonable distance in a hansom for half-a-dol- 
lar, or two shillings. The cabs are well horsed, well turned out, clean, 
and not badly driven. The four-wheeler of Ijondon can claim no real 
relationship with his kin beyond the sea ; nor his driver. The New 
York four-wheeler is a smart brougham, superior in every respect to 
the brougham let out for hire by a London job-master. If taken at 
a railway station, the fare will never be less than four shillings, but 
neither will it be more, and there is no charge for luggage. The 
taiiflF for day or evening work is four shillings an hour. That remark- 
able product of free institutions known as the ‘ hack,’ with two horses, 
has not disappeared. It has lately been of service in conveying to 
gaol some of the aldermen who corruptly chartered a railroad on 
Broadway to compete with it. The hac^ is, however, being elbowed 
slowly and surely off the streets ; not by street cars, but by better 
and cheaper vehicles. New York, it must be added, has not, and 
never will have, a cab service so general as that of London. A han- 
som is not to be found at every comer, nor is one needed. Nine 
times out of ten, the car or the stage takes people where they wish 
to go, and everybody uses the cars and stages, ladies included. Let 
an English visitor take the new Fifth Avenue line, and as he passes 
on he will see the doors of palaces open, and mother and daughter — 
matre pulchra Jilia pulchrior — trip down the steps and get into 
the stage. And he will be the only person who will think it remark- 
able that they should do so. ♦ 

Business of certain kinds has followed the movement up town. 
The lower part of Fifth Avenue had long been a favourite site for 
shops and stores. The invasion has been pushed till the middle 
portion is how pretty equally divided between stores and private 
houses. Fashion now ordains that her votaries shall live at one of 
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the extremes: at the very bottom, beginning with the scene of 
Mr. Henry Jameses vivid study of local colour, Washin gton Square; 
or above Thirty-fifth Street. Fashion is not omnipotent even in 
New York, and many of the best houses and best people remain 
outside her jurisdiction and disregard her edicts. Nor can she say 
that any single district owns her sway. She can protect none of the 
precincts she would fain call her own. A huge grocery store has 
taken possession of the very corner of the Fifth Avenue which lies 
opposite to the entrance to Central Park. Two of the finest hotels 
in New York, or in the world, are on the Avenue, between Fortieth 
and Fiftieth Streets. New York has no such lawgiver among her 
landowners as the Duke of Westminster, to determine what sort of 
building shall or shall not be erected in a given territory. The 
Astors ? Yes, but the landed possessions of the Astors are scattered, 
and that powerful family is not powerful enough to prevent stores 
from being opened in the immediate neighbourhood of its own resi- 
dences. Nor do the New Yorkers care as much about this mixture 
of stores and houses as people seem to in London. The sacred 
seclusion of Grosvenor Square or Park Lane is not ■so much their 
model as the Avenue des Champs-Elysees in Paris — the finest street 
in Europe, with some of the finest houses, and by the side of them, 
or even on the ground floor, the warehouses of carriage-makers, 
restaurants, and I know not what else. 

The changes down town are perhaps more remarkable still. 
Pre-eminently a commercial city. New York has created a building 
type of her own for commercial purposes. When it became evident 
that Wall Street must remain the financial centre and financial ex- 
change, not of New York only but of all America, the bankers and 
brokers looked about them in despair. Where were they to find, 
on this narrow strip of land, room enough for banks and offices 
within the rigidly limited district whence alone the Stock Exchange 
and great moneyed institutions of the city are instantly accessible ?' 
But one day some architect of brains bethought himself of the legal 
maxim, ctyus est solum ejus est usque ad codum^ and began to 
build toward the skies. No doubt there were old-fashioned people 
who shook their heads, and asked who was going to do business in 
sixth-story offices ? But whoso mounts to-day to the upper floors 
of the best buildings in New York may look down, far down, on the 
roofs of these six-story structures. Nine or ten floors are the rule. 
This fashion had begun more than ten years ago, but ten years ago 
it was in experiment; to-day New York, from the City Hall down- 
ward to the Battery, is crowded with these lofty structures. 

One of the first was the Tribune building, which, since I last saw 
it, has more than doubled its size, and has perhaps the finest archi- 
teotnral e3^!ferior of them all. The largest of all is the Mills Build- 
ing, with a double front of red brick, on Broad and Wall Streets* 
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The reputed cost of this single edifice is three millions of dollars* 
The Mutual Life Insurance Building in Nassau Street is another of 
the show structures which the stranger has to admire. They are 
finished and furnished with a splendour which I have no space to 
describe in detail ; one of them, with staircases and corridors wains- 
coted in panelled walnut and cherry ; the other in white marble. 
This lavishness has become a matter of course, and luxury now goes 
to the making of money as well as to the spending of it. What 
makes it possible to build to such a height, is the system of eleva- 
tors or lifts, one of the rare instances in which tlie American uses a 
longer word than the English. The American elevator, however, is 
very unlike the English lift. The London machine climbs heaven- 
ward as^slowly as an unrepentant sinner ; the New York elevator 
shoots upward so swiftly and smoothly that it is easy to see why the 
lofty upper floors are preferred to the lower. There are six elevators 
in tlie Mills Building ceaselessly ascending and descending; four, 
I think, in the Mutual Life, two on each side of the hall, where 
stands a liveried porter, silently motioning to right and left the 
stream of entering visitors. 

From any of the upper floors to the rear, enchanting views of the 
East River and of Brooklyn are be had ; less complete, however, 
than those from the Tribune^ or from Mr. Cyrus Field’s building at 
the lower end of Broadway, which he has modestly named after 
Washington instead of himself, as the fashion runs. 1 know 
nothing to equal the landscape which lies beneath and about the 
spectator who is privileged to place himself at the best windows of 
this edifice. The blue waters part or meet under his eyes ; North 
River and East River flow together past him as he looks straight down 
on them, sparkling in such sunlight as you only pray for in England, 
blug^with the azure of the Mediterranean, buoyant with commerce, 
foreign and domestic. The loveliness of the harbour is never so 
alluring as when it is seen on intimate terms, and here the gazer 
is so near that he might plunge into it. The city lies at his Ijack ; 
Brooklyn is to the left, with her heights and her broad lowlands of 
warehouses ; Grovernor’s Island is in the central foreground ; the 
guarded and fortressed Narrows far to the south ; Staten Island lifting 
its long slopes on the right ; the majesty of the Hudson, with its 
measureless tide, dividing him from the New Jersey shores. These 
last he will think are considerably less majestic, unless perchance 
the Pennsylvania Railroad station or the ferry-houses strike him 
as remarkable for a dignity which the most enthusiastic American 
scarcely discovers in them. But he may look beyond them to the 
purple summits of the Orange Mountains wliich indent the far 
horizon. 

The substance of these buildings is equal to the show, or more 
Voh. XXL— No. 120. ' <i 
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tban. equal. They have a mediasval solidity and thickness of wall, and 
are in feet, as well as in name, fireproof. They seem built for im- 
mortality. Mr, Lowell told us the other day, at Harvard, that not one 
of our older buildings in America is veoerable, or will ever become so. 

* Time refuses to console them. They all look as though they meant 
business and nothing more.’ There can be no question that these 
newer ones of New York mean business, and lie might be a rash 
man who should predict that they, any more than the more ancient 
structures to which Mr. Lowell refuses to do homage, will ever be- 
come venerable. They are part of the machinery of money-making. 
Mr. Buskin is reported to have said that he would like to pull down 
the New Town in Edinburgh and rebuild it, and pull down New 
York and not rebuild it. If he were called upon to excuse this out- 
burst, he would be able to urge with truth that he had never seen 
the city he would so cheerfully annihilate. Should he see these 
more recent efibrts toward a right architecture, he might not approve 
them ; he would at least admit that we do not, as he complained in 
respect of the newer portions of London, model our gin-shops after 
the Doge’s Palace at Venice. 

There are few signs in New York of that purely imitative purpose 
which has presided over the later efforts of London and provincial 
architects. Gothic, Lombardo-Venetian, Queen Anne, and the more 
whimsical creations in red brick with drawbridges and postem-gates 
which diversify the dulness of the West End, have never become 
the vogue in New York. They are styles which might not survive 
the voyage across the Atlantic. 1 do not mean to deny that we are 
imitative, but we have gone elsewhere for models. The Tribune 
building would never have been what it is had there been no Palazzo 
Vecchio at Florence, nor Mr. Vanderbilt’s house what it is if Mr. 
Bichard Hunt’s imagination had not been kindled by loving study of 
some of the historic chateaux of France. Mr. Bichardson’s great 
pile at Albany certainly owes something to the authors of the French 
Eenaissance. This really fine structure has not cost less than four 
millions sterling — all that for the Capitol of a single one of the 
thirty-nine States of the Union. There is a legend — the move- 
ment is so rapid that the story of last year becomes the legend of 
this — that so long ago as the days of our Civil War there was a 
New Yorker faint-hearted enough to believe in the triumph of the 
Eebellion and the ultimate formation of a northern confederacy. 
But he was capable of looking ahead, though not around him, and 
he 1^ the foundations of this edifice at Albany broad enough to 
support a National Capitol. His idea was that when Congress came 
northward, New York State should be able to offer it a home, and 
that Albany would thus become the chief city of a divided Union. 

is dispelled for ever, but the vision of the* dreamer has 
t^l^en i^ap^ and substance in stone, and New York gets her legisla- 
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tion done in marble halls that are, to say the least, a monument of 
the architect’s genius. 

The impartial critic — I am neither a critic nor impartial — might, 
for aught I know, say of New York that, with all its magnificence, 
it wants ensemble. Go where he may in tJie business parts of the 
city, he will find buildings to admire, but the number of streets 
which are altogether admirable is limited. There may be moments 
in his stroll when he wishes that some beneficent tyrant of an edile, 
like Haussmann, had had the ordering of the whole business. He 
might as well wish the lesser Napoleon had set up his Third Empire 
in Manhattan. New York as it stands is an expression of the 
American spirit, of its force, its individuality, its inventiveness, its 
coura^, and also its impatience of control. Precedent, which counts 
for so much in England, counts for little with us outside of the 
courts of law. Mr. Kuskin long since proclaimed that never can 
there be a sixth order of architecture — that no man is capable of 
inventing one. The American listened to the edict, and said he 
guessed he would try. He would be the last person to say he has 
succeeded, but he will point out, and not without pride, some of his 
experiments toward novelty. Where he has borrowed, he has 
adapted. Where he has given the reins to his fancy, he has pro- 
duced something which is at least an illustration of his favourite 
doctrine of freedom from servitude to European traditions. He 
certainly never would have submitted to be Haussmannised, and well 
for him it is that he would not, for his Haussmann might have 
been named Tweed and his municipal guidance have found its source 
in Tammany Hall. 

A dozen nationalities have wrought, each after its own soul, and 
all sorts of influences have left their mark on the streets of New 
Ygrk — not to say its pavements also. J5ut the spirit of independence 
when expressed in brick and mortar is only too apt to become a 
spirit of lawlessness. The New Yorker is not devoid of respect for 
regularity, but he thought he had paid it a sufficient tribute when 
he had distributed his island, or all the upper part of it, into rect- 
angular parallelograms duly numbered in arithmetical sequence. 
All these great buildings which I have mentioned are the work 
either of single men or of corporations, subject to no other restric- 
tion, so far as I know, than those imposed for sanitary reasons, or for 
security. Certainly there is no authority in New York which pre- 
sumes to ordain that every new building on a comer should be 
rounded off at its extremity in order not to obstruct the vision of 
the approaching cab-driver. The truncated edifices which have 
become common in London may console us in New York for the 
want of a Metropolitan Board of Works — anything is better than 
a monotonous mistake all over the city. We have mistakes, but we 
have variety. Some day we shall perceive that a street in which 
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ma^ificent buildings occur is not necessarily a magnificent street. 
An idea of harmony, of symmetry, of friendly relations between 
buildings that are neighbours, will in due time make its way. We 
shall make our toilet. We shall very soon put underground those 
telegraph wires which Lord Brassey truly described as unsightly^ 
I even think it possible that something may be done to reduce the 
number of the gilt signs which vulgarise Broadway. A proportion 
far greater than formerly bear names which are certainly not 
American, and are very often those of the German Hebrew. There 
are so many of them to each separate front, each advertiser striving 
to surpass his rival, that they only confuse the customer or client, 
and cease to be a guide to him. It is idle to spend money on archi- 
tecture if the sign-maker is to cover it all up. 

We are a practical peojole, and the practical objections to some 
of our present methods will by-and-by insure a reform. Whether 
sooner or later, matters but little to a city with the future before it 
which New York has. The future will take care of itself, and the 
present is splendid enough to dispense with panegyric. A photo- 
graph is all the panegyric the New Yorker need desire for the 
metropolis of which he is so justly proud. Yet I thought him 
almost too familiar with his own town to do full justice to those 
qualities which are most characteristic. To me, its growth during 
ten years seemed the work of fifty. There is much to sj^eak of besides 
the purely material side of New York life. But I may assure my 
English reader that he must see New York for himself if he cares 
to get an adequate imi^ression of its brilliancy, its animation, its 
energy, its immense activities, and, amid all the cosmopolitan con- 
fusions so often described, its profoundly American character. 


• • 

II. On Certain Movements in Opinion and the American 

‘ A'ititude to Europe. 

Yes, profoundly American in character. It is the fashion, it has 
long been the fashion, to speak of New York as a cosmopolitan city. 
There is a sense in which the adjective is accurate enough, but most 
of the facts on which this attempt to denationalize the chief city of 
America is based seem to me superficial and not essential. It is, we 
are told, the first Irish and the third German city in the world — has 
a larger Irish population than Dublin, and a larger German than any 
German city but Berlin and Vienna. As to the German contingent, 
the most striking fact of all is the existence of a newspaper printed 
in German, with a circulation of 40,000 copies daily — an able, pro- 
sperous, powerful journal. That supplies a better measure of the 
Teutonic efemeut in New York , than any number of lager-beer shops, 
or even than the ever-recurring German signs in the Bowery and in 
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Broadway. The presence of the Irish has made itself felt in a different 
way. The Irish have, I think, no daily paper ; they prefer to edit 
ours. If they do not edit them, they swarm on the various editorial 
staffs of the New York press. They are clever and versatile, and their 
cleverness is in nothing more plainly seen than in the bent they often 
give to what passes for American opinion. Wlienever an Irish ques- 
tion is uppermost in England-i-and when is it not ? — the cable supplies 
the English public with what is here supposed to be an expression of 
American opinion on these Irish matters. The American himself 
distinguishes readily enough between the American accent and the 
Irish brogue. But liow should the readers of English journals detect 
the difference ? It does not always exist. There are journals in 
New i'ork which speak with no foreign tongue. They may have 
aliens on their staffs, but the deciding voice is of the soil. I could 
name, nevertheless, a New York paper which reckons among its 
editors the correspondent of an important journal in London. He, 
naturally enough, gives a large space in his telegrams to the opinions 
of his own sheet, though one of small circulation ; but I do not know 
that he has yet found time to mention the fact that its editor-in-chief 
is sin Irishman. The Irish are, in fact, acquiring on the New York press 
a position which may by-and-by become almost as influential as that 
which the J ews, and especially the G ennan J e ws, have long since secured 
on the continental press of Europe, and, to some extent, on the English 
press. They have not the financial control — it was Macaulay who re- 
marked that the Irish are distinguished by (|ualities which tend to make 
men interesting rather than prosperous — but they have their pens, and 
they use them. I am not blaming them, far from it : I state the fact. 
It is a form of influence which may become not less potent than that 
other form of influence the Irish have for more than a generation 
wi^lded in New York politics; in municipal politics, in state politics, 
and in national politics. That is a subject already so well understood 
here that I need not enter upon it, and it is far too large for merely 
incidental treatment. The Irishman’s earth hunger is washed out of 
him by his Atlantic voyage ; he steps on the Hudson Eiver dock a 
new man. The first sight of the city dazzles him ; the vision which 
he saw from his squalid cottage at home of millions of untilled 
American acres has vanished ; agricultural life has lost its charm for 
him ; instead of ‘squatting ’ on a prairie claim in the Far West, he 
squats in New York ; he applies his energies to political problems, and 
he does us the honour to govern us. I will not undertake to determine 
the exact proportion in which he is responsible for the reputation 
New York long since acquired — ^that of being the worst governed 
city on the face of the earth. Tammany Hall in its most evil days 
was not exclusively peopled by Irishmen, nor was the Tweed Bing 
wholly un-American. We will take our share of the blame. Nor is 
New York the only city where Irishmen have made politics a success- 
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ful profession. If there be one spot on the North American continent 
where Americanism in politics might be expected to be in the ascen- 
dant, it is Boston. Twenty years ago the districts were few in which 
an Irish candidate for the humblest municipal office would have had 
a chance of election. When I was there last November the mayor of 
this Puritan city was an Irish Roman Catholic ; and he has since been 
re-elected for another year. 

It is not because I ignore the Irish element and the German 
element, or because I think no account ought to be taken of the 
mixed multitude of nationalities grouped in picturesque confusion in 
New York city, that I nevertheless describe it as American, and pro- 
foundly American. They are all there and all to be reckoned with, 
and each one has its influence on the whole. But not one of these 
nationalities is quite the same as at home. If in the mass they act 
powerfully on the greater mass about them, the reaction of the whole 
on each component part is more powerful still. The blending of races 
has hardly begun, but the mere presence and contact of all these dis- 
similar atoms has resulted in an amalgam which itself is American. 
What is called the American idea may be seen perhaps in fuller 
development elsewhere than in New York. If a foreigner wants to 
study American politics. New York is not the place I should recom- 
mend to him. If he is in search of a key to the Republican system 
of government, he will find it in the towns and town meetings of 
New England, and of the West, where the political ideas of New 
England have taken root afresh and sprung up in larger growths. 
He will find in New York what we call the machine in full political 
activity and with all the latest improvements. He will find also 
that politics are not to the New Yorker a matter of such absorbing 
interest that the best people devote to them their best energies. They 
are but an item in the life of the city, and by no means the mq^t 
important to the New Yorker, who wonders — when he happens to 
hear of it — at the degree of importance which the English press 
seems to attach to them. The last thing the English traveller is likely 
to hear discussed, unless he happens to make his visit about election 
time, is politics. They may almost be left out of the question if he 
is concerned to form to himself an estimate of New York in the sense 
in which the American speaks of it as the chief American city. 

It is American in this if in nothing else, that it is a city, and not, 
like London, a toi^ographical expression or a huge aggregation of little 
villages. Its municipal life is homogeneous, organic, complete. The 
eight or nine hundred ballot-boxes in which the New Yorkers deposit 
their votes on each election day find their way at last to a single 
(^ntre^ and give forth a single expression of the popular will. It has 
a regular fqpn of. government, and though it may not be always well 
governed^ the citizens have, if they think themselves ill governed, a 
single^ set of functionaries directly responsible to their constituents. 
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The American would be impatient of this congeries of vestries which 
the Englishman has tolerated so long. The sense of citizenship exists 
— does it exist in London outside of the narrow limits of the city 
proper? The city is a creation. The New Yorker has fashioned it to 
his own mind, instead of allowing it to spread abroad and grow hither 
and thither at the will of individual fractions of the community. If 
nature would not supply right; angles he drew them for himself. If, 
however, local interests or corrupt influences hindered the prosperity 
of the city, or hampered its government, he turned without hesita- 
tion to the State. The Legislature at Albany offered him a better 
police, and he accepted it gladly. The City Hall ring stole too freely, 
and the citizens formed a committee which presently expelled the 
ring and restored order to the city finances. We have in New York, 
as elsewhere, some of that taste for political precision which the 
French have, and the English have not. We have not lost that 
liking for phrases and formulas which Jefferson is supposed to have 
acquired from Rousseau. But when we find formulas and facts opposed 
to each other, we do not, like our French friends, say, So much the 
worse for the facts. It is the formulas which go to the wall. Three 
generations of Americans were educated in a reverence for the Con- 
stitution which might almost be called superstitious. To call in 
question the Wisdom of the Fathers was almost as much an offence 
as to hint a doubt of the scientific accuracy of the Mosaic cosmogony. 
None the less freely, when the Rebellion broke out, did we put aside 
parchment guarantees of the forms of freedom in order to make sure 
of the substance. Mr. Wendell Phillips said of President Lincoln 
that from April to July 1861 he hardly did a constitutional act. It 
was said too broadly, but it was meant as a eulogy, not as a reproach. 
It is in the same spirit that the New Yorker goes, if necessary, out- 
sic[p his municipal charter when in search of efficient protection for 
municipal rights and interests. But these excursions have never 
impaired the solidarity of his civic existence, or the symmetry of his 
mtinicipal organisation. And when he speaks of New York as 
typically American, one of the things in his mind is this flexibility in 
adapting means to ends, this practical good sense in dealing with 
complicated problems. It may be part of our English heritage, like 
the common law and popular belief in parliaments ; full, however, 
‘ of most excellent differences.’ 

More American still is the spirit which underlies what I have 
called the immense activities of New York — ^a spirit of which proofs 
are to be seen in every department of life, commercial, literary, 
social, and the rest. The note, as we are apt to think, of English life, 
is Lord John Russell’s ^ Rest and be thankful,’ No American could 
have uttered that phrase. New York has long been a prosperous 
community* ; wealth has been heaped up there in greater masses, and 
these masses in the hands of single men, than anywhere else. To no 
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New Yorker, to no American, would that i^em a reason for folding 
his hands. The millionaire can no more escape the influence of the 
atmosphere which surrounds him than the youngster whose first 
dollar is yet to make. It may not be a high ambition to die richer 
than one’s neighbour, but it is an ambition, and it is typical of many 
better ambitions. The stream bears on with equal velocity the most 
richly freighted of its burdens and the emptiest hull. And the 
velocity has no European parallel that I know of. The roar of traffic 
in the City of London fills the ear and the imagination, but there is 
something in the movement of the streets of New York which 
takes away the breath, I do not say of him who joins it, but of him 
who looks on. London is like her own Thames, that mighty flood 
which, with all its irresistible volume, flows seaward so quietljr. The 
current of New York life sweeps onward with the rush of the rapids 
above Niagara. It may be said that a man who launches out on that 
stream must go over the falls below, and so he does sometimes. The 
descent might be fatal elsewhere ; there it is but a prelude to a fresh 
start. The American who sits down under discouragement or disaster 
is not an American. Ilis buc yancy is bom with him ; in Words- 
worth’s phrase, he ^ is breathed upon by Hope’s perpetual breath.’ 
The most wonderful thing about New York is not its present splen- 
dour; it is the New Yorker’s clear vision of a future incomparably 
more splendid. 

What seemed to me the greatest single change in the New 
Yorker was the change in his estimate of his own position and his 
attitude toward foreign opinion ; and this is a statement which need 
not be limited to New York. The desire of the American for foreign 
approval was for more than half a century the stock taunt of the 
very curious company of note-taking and book-writing tourists who 
went from England to the Upited States. The American who yet 
the freshly landed Briton with the question, ‘ What do you think of 
our country ? ’ is a frequent, not to say continual, figure in this sort 
of literature. He was accepted as a type, and he passed into litera- 
ture of a much less flippant and fugitive kind. 

*How much more amiable,’ wrote Coleridge in 1830, ‘is the 
American fidgetiness and anxiety about the opinion of other nations, 
and especially of the English, than the John Bullism which aflfects 
to despise the sentiments of the rest of the world ! ’ Amiable or not, 
this American anxiety about the opinion of other nations has dimin- 
is£ied, and is diminishing. The reason of the diminution is not far 
to seek. American solicitude about foreign opinion dates from a 
period when it was still possible to regard the American Republic as 
m experiment. The Civil War or — as we Northerners still call it — 
the Bebellion^followed by the decisive triumph of the Union, marked, 
to ^oiur mftdf^ the close of the experimental stage. Tte result is 
one on which much remains to be said, but 1 refer to it only 
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as one explanation of the altered tone which is to be noticed 
to-day. 

The change did not come in a moment. The growth of the new 
feeling was gradual at first. It might long have passed unobserved ; 
but nobody who now visits America can fail to be struck by it. 

If it be still a disputed point whether a republican form of govern- 
ment based on universal suffrage has in it the elements of per- 
manence, the sceptic may best be referred not to an American, but 
to an English authority. Sir Henry Maine, whose competence and 
impartiality are beyond question. Nothing can be more piquant, 
nothing can be more flattering to American vanity, if vanity we still 
have — nothing more consoling to what I prefer to think the just pride 
of Ameiicans in American institutions, than Sir Henry Maine’s book 
on Popular Government. I speak of it as a whole, and as a whole 
it is a protest against Democracy, and a panegyric on Democracy in 
America. A generation ago we should have welcomed his tribute 
with grateful enthusiasm. We received it last year with interest, 
certainly with admiration, but as for the certificate which Sir Henry 
Maine awarded us, we took it, I fear, very much as a matter of 
course. The too few, but delightful, pages which Mr. Froude inci- 
dentally allowed us in Oceana were read in much the same spirit. 
It is certainly more difficult to bear praise than blame, and I lay no 
great stress on the equanimity of temper with which, for example, 
the animadversions of Sir Lepel Griffin were endured. They first 
appeared in a London review. They were republished in a New 
York newspaper without a word of comment. When they came to 
be discussed, the tone — not a very respectful one to an able and 
distinguished man — was one of banter, and some of Sir Lepel’s errors 
were such as to provoke a good-natured query whether he had really 
bee^ in America, and, if so, into whose; hands he had fallen, and 
whether he could really have believed all the things said to him, 
which he had reproduced with this diverting seriousness of manner. 
When Mr. Matthew Arnold attacked that doctrine of majorities on 
which our political system rests, and invited us to lay the foundation 
of a new faith in Plato’s remnant of honest followers of wisdom, we 
listened with attention to what most of us considered a brilliant 
paradox. The analogies he fain would have drawn from the Athe- 
nians and Hebrews seemed to us too remote ; not by lapse of time, 
but by diversity of circumstances, and, of course, because the 
Athenian and Hebrew communities, arithmetically considered, were 
too insignificant to serve as precedents. But the criticism on Mr. 
Arnold was never resentful. The hard doctrine, as he himself called 
it, of the unsoundness of the majority, and tlie certainty that the 
unsoundness of the majority, if it is not withstood and remedied, 
must be our ruin — this hard doctrine we certainly thought too hard. 
But we abated none of the cheerfulness with which ten years before 
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we had celebrated our centennial, and nobody else has yet advocated 
the substitution of the idea of the minority — or, as Mr, Arnold naore 
delicately puts it, of the remnant — for the idea of the majority. An 
amendment to the Constitution in that sense has yet to be proposed. 
The very minority to whom Mr. Arnold looks for our ultimate salva- 
tion are content to see the destinies of their country in the hands of 
the greater rather than of the lesser number. We all thought his 
opinion a pious opinion, and we liked him none the worse for holding 
it, and for explaining to us with all his inimitable sweetness of 
manner that our success was, or was likely to become, a failure. 

There is a well-known passage in Tocqueville which describes 
with cruel j)articularity such traits of what he called national vanity 
as attracted his notice in the United States. Writing dhly four 
years later than Coleridge, the Frenchman remarks : — 

The Americans in their relations with foreigners seem to be impatient of the 
least censure, and insatiable of praise- The most trivial eulogy they are ready to 
accept ; the greatest seldom satisfitis them ; they tease you at every moment, to extol 
them ; if you don’t yield to their wish they extol themselves. One is inclined to 
say that, from sheer distrust of their (^wn merit, they wish to have some mirror of it 
constantly before their eyes. 

Tocqueville, whose Democraay in America remains, after more 
than fifty years and in spite of some blemishes and errors, the most 
truthful, the most instructive, the most penetrating of all books on 
the United States, divined at once the secret of the restlessness to 
which so many observers then bore witness. It was from distrust of 
themselves and their country that the Americans of 1830 tormented 
the traveller for his testimony to their greatness. There is a tradi- 
tion, now grown dim, that in those days the too observant Briton in 
his travels beyond sea sometimes perceived in his American kin some- 
thing which he called swagger. That too, if it existed, was ^uly 
another form of self-distrust. It may have been heard iq young 
America, just as it may be heard to-day in the playing-fields of Eton, 
or, if I dare say so, in the quadrangles of Oxford and Cambridge. 
It was not peculiar to America, it is a characteristic of youthfulness 
whether in national life or individual life. 

The pendulum has now swung the other way. If there be one 
thing which I thought more impressive than another in New York, it 
was the note of confidence, of security, of independence of all external 

f dgment which made itself continually heard. Lest I should miss 
I was told, or I may say warned of it on first landing. I had heard 
of this new diapason from Americans visiting Europe, so that the 
effort to adjust oneself to it was less difficult. But I had been told 
qliEK>, a^dby men whose testimony was decisive, that no one could know 
what America 'was like who had not seen it within a very few years ; 
so that I woU understood how much I had to learn. >/^at I had to 
master first of all was this radical alteration in the attitude of the 
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American mind toward the European world. It was not an attitude 
of hostility, still less of reproach, but of indiflFerence or, as I said, of 
independence. What will England think, or Europe ? is a question 
which no American, it would seem, or few Americans, cared now to 
ask. We have grown into the state of mind which Coleridge calls 
John Bullism, a state in which, to quote a none too lenient critic, 
‘the blame of foreigners does; not disturb him, and their praise 
scarcely flatters him. He holds himself in face of the whole world 
in a reserve full of disdain ; full also,’ adds this severe observer, ‘ of 
ignorance ; ’ which seems harsh. We are not likely to admit that we 
have in this matter imitated you or borrowed from you. W’^e speak 
of it, when challenged, as a state of natural growth, as an inevitable 
incident of that immense development, that marvellous prosperity, 
which during the last ten years has become more marvellous than 
before. The American looks about him and sees what he himself 
has done, what his country has become, what a nation this con- 
federacy of States has become ; and he hears from every European, and 
reads in every European journal, that the United States must be 
reckoned among the Great Powers of the world. This last acknowledg- 
ment he accepts once for all, and he says to himself that henceforward 
what concenis him is American judgment upon things American, 
and that only. He has no need to appeal to a foreign tribunal. 

Possibly I state this too strongly, when my only aim is to state it 
briefly. But I may mention an incident of my first day’s visit which 
will serve as an illustration. Mr. Henry George had lately been 
nominated, or had nominated himself, for mayor of New York city. 
A dozen men, many of whom naight be called representative men, 
were sitting round a table and discussing his chances. I said that 
nothing which could happen in New York would make a deeper 
impression, or a worse impression, on European ojanion than the 
election pf Mr. George. My remark fell entirely flat and elicited no 
response. At the end of the evening my host said to me : ‘ You 
were the only person in the room who bad ever thought or cared 
what view people in Europe might take of George’s election.’ 

I may instance also a criticism I heard made on an American 
Minister who had served abroad with distinction to himself, and 
credit to his Government. A certain measure of undeserved unpopu- 
larity was his reward at home, and when I asked the reason the 
answer was, that X. had sought to cultivate the goodwill of the people 
among whom he lived rather than of his own. Jn vain I asked 
whether this was not one of the objects for which we sent envoys 
into foreign parts. The inexorable patriot with whom I was con- 
versing replied sternly that the first duty of a public servant was 
to be acceptable to the public whom he served. I did not pursue the 
controversy, but I may say here that I do not think this a true 
account of the matter. The American public knows very well that 
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the first condition of eflSciency in a Foreign Minister is ability to get 
on with the officials and the people among whom his lot is cast. Nor 
is our diplomatic service arranged on a principle likely to expose a 
Minister for too long a period to the corrupting influences, if such 
there be, of life in European capitals. We have, however, not yet 
come to the point of electing our diplomatists by popular sufirage, 
nor are their relations to the community quite the same as those of 
an alderman to his constituents. 

There are, in fact, many limitations upon the universality of this 
purely American standard which a portion of the American public 
seem disposed to set up. I should do them injustice if I likened it 
to that obsolete form of public spirit which expressed itself in the 
muscular exercise known as waving the Star-spangled Banner. We 
ourselves have laughed that out of fashion. It is, I think, in political 
circles above all others that the disposition exists to judge men and 
things with exclusive reference to what they call a national standard. 
The American who is not immersed in affairs sees very clearly that 
nothing in the long run could be less beneficial to his country than 
a line of thought or condition cf mind which leads straight to provin- 
cialism. He has no wish to shut out foreign influences ; he is confident 
that, in competition with domestic influences, they will speedily find 
their level. He has before him the example of France, which, more 
than any other European nation, except perhaps Spain, has taken 
local opinion as a sufficient guide in politics and everything else. 
He does not think the god Chauvin a desirable deity, nor is he dis- 
posed to set up any similar image, or to fall down and worship it 
should anybody else set it up. He is not ready to admit that any 
large number of Americans are disposed, like the Chinese, to look 
upon Europeans as foreign devils, or to build a Chinese wall along the 
Atlantic coast. , ^ 

Nothing, indeed, could be more remote from the Chinese idea 
than the spirit of eager receptiveness which, though we do not all 
admit it, is now more than ever an American characteristic. We 
borrow, and borrow freely, elsewhere than in the money market. 
There is hardly a limit to our interests in European matters. I 
must pass on with the merest allusion to social influences from abroad, 
and to the actual social condition of New York, which deserves to 
be studied at some length. That our private galleries are filled with 
masterpieces from every European studio — the English, alas ! ex- 
cepted — that English and French actors tread the American stage ; 
that German opera is the only opera which pays — £a,cts of this 
kind, too, significant as they are, 1 have no space to discuss. If we 
arc less sensitive than formerly to the English verdict upon an 
Amerioan b^k, we read more English books, and judge them for 
ourselves none the less freely because we occasionally omit to recognise 
the author’s right to payment in something more substantial t^han 
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popularity. As this seems to touch that long-vexed question of 
international copyright, let me say in passing, that while American 
publishers once opposed siich a measure, it is now the English pub- 
lisher who stands between the English author and American copy- 
right — he and the American free-trader who has joined hands with 
him in favour of the foreign manufacture of books for American 
circulation. The newspapers which are loudest in the assertion of 
what they call the American principle in politics and other matters 
are those which print the greatest amount of European news. That is 
one of those facts — they might be called phenomena — which present 
themselves most conspicuously to the traveller in the United States. 
Never has the space devoted to foreign news been so great. The 
cheapness of cable rates has, no doubt, much to do with the recent 
increase ; but if foreign despatches could be l\ad for nothing they 
would not be printed unless there was a demand for them — a public 
that wanted to read them. Nor is it in the New York papers only 
that they are to be found. Cincinnati and Chicago and St. Louis 
are rivals to New York, and, so far as mere quantity goes, some of 
the Western papers surpass those of the Atlantic seaboard. When 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech on introducing his Home Kule Bill was cabled 
to America, some surprise was expressed in England that so much 
money should be spent, and so much space given to a speech dealing 
with the details of a complicated measure. It was not the first 
instance, and certainly will not be the last. 

The course of English i^olitics is known in America almost as 
accurately as here ; and of many things besides politics. The leading 
figures in English public life are not less familiar to the newspaper 
reader of New York than to him of Manchester or Edinburgh, and it 
may safely be said that the successive phases of the Cabinet crisis 
whiclj began with tlie resignation of Lord Randolph Churchill have 
been followed in detail in the newer Western States, the very names 
of which w-ould puzzle an English audience. It is easy to retort that 
we care for personalities more than for princijJe, and for gossip rather 
than facts. A foreigner in a querulous mood might apply Walpole’s 
story of Wilkes to some of the wilder spirits of Western journalism. 
The Governor of Calais asked Wilkes how far the liberty of the press 
extended in England. Wilkes answered, ‘ I cannot tell, but I am 
trying to know.’ The Kentuckian complains of what seems him 
a certain stiffness of deportment in English journalism — not by any 
means in all of it — and insists that decorum is only another word for 
dulness. This is ah opinion which may have nothing but audacity 
to recommend it ; but it is an opinion, and may be recorded as such, 
and taken for what it is worth. 

On the whole, it may be said that the American view of British 
affairs is often sympathetic, sometimes humorous, seldom indifferent, 
nev^r ignorant. I will leave it to the Englishman himself to deter- 
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mine how mueh of this description would apply to his knowledge of 
what goes on in America. The American who visits this country is 
prone to contrast the meagre telegrams from home in the English 
papers with the copious despatches from Europe in his own press ; 
and to make reflections upon the want of enterprise and want of 
interest in things American which he thinks he discovers in London. 
The word ‘ insularity ’ sometimes falls from his lips, which I am told 
ought never to be used. Illustrations of this American openness of 
mind might be multiplied indefinitely; but I have perhaps said 
enough to show that, if we choose to judge events from our own point 
of view, it is not because we are unacquainted with other points of 
view. The last thing we are likely to do is to close our ears to the 
stir of the European forces whence issued no long time ago our own 
world. 

G. W. Smalley. 
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astronomical photography. 


Astronomeks have from the first introduction of photography used 
this art, which to them of all others promised to be the most useful. 
The many difficulties in the way of obtaining accurate observations 
of heavenly bodies, and the limited time during which such observa- 
tions could be made and recorded in a sufiBciently accurate manner, 
especially in such cases as solar eclipses, gave great importance to 
the plan of using this limited time to obtain a permanent jncture 
that could afterwards be observed, scrutinised, and dealt with under 
the most favourable conditions, as if it were the image of the real 
object seen in the telescope. 

The immense advantage that such a plan offered prompted 
astronomers to develope and apply photography as fully as possible 
in this direction. 

Within one year of the publication of the details of the daguer- 
reotype process. Draper, in America, had taken a picture of the 
moon. But little beyond merely experimental work was done in 
this way. 

With the introduction of the collodion process in 1851 an enor- 
mous advance was made, and from this time astronomical photography 
became a firmly established art. Many workers soon brought out 
all the capabilities of this process, and on such objects as the sun, 
the moon, and some of the brighter stars, much good work was done ; 
some of the results obtained by the earlier workers remaining un- 
rivalled, but the limit to further advance was reached, and persistent 
effort failed to carry the capabilities of the process further. And so 
matters remained until the introduction of the gelatine dry plate. 

With the introduction of this new process all the technical 
difficulties that surrounded the old process disappeared, and the 
astronomer found himself in possession of a method of observation 
and record, not indeed new in principle, but so enormously superior 
to that previously used, that had not this method been the result of 
a process of evolution, but suddenly put in his hands in its present 
perfected state, he would certainly have deemed it as great a 
boon as that given by the invention of the telescope itself. 

The objAt of this paper is to show how this new method is 
superior to the old, what has been already done, how in many cases 
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by it the old method of eye observation may be with advantage 
entirely superseded, and above all how important it is that the work 
that is now possible should be at once put in hand. 

In using the collodion wet plate process the manipulative skill 
required was considerable. The process was a continuous one. The 
preparation of the plate, the exposure, and the development had all 
to follow in proper time. This involved a state of preparedness as 
regards apparatus and chemicals that required unremitting care on 
the part of the astronomer, who could not choose his own time for 
exposing the plate, but had to wait often night after night till the 
opportunity came. The marvel is that such excellent results were 
obtained by the workers with this process. It speaks much for the 
care and skill that was given. In addition to these cares, the Exposure 
of the plate had alwaj^s to be limited to the time it would remain moist. 
This defect, together with tl\e great comparative want of sensitive- 
ness, limited the application entirely to objects bright enough to 
produce an image in this time- The gelatine dry plate process 
differs in many essential points- The plates can be prepared before- 
hand under the best condition^' ; the exposure may be made at any 
time, and for any length of time, continued even, if necessary, night 
after night ; and the development may be done at any time after 
exposure. Those advantages alone would place this process far 
above the other for convenience, but they are as nothing in com- 
parison with the greater amount of sensitiveness that this process 
gives, amounting to, at the least, thirty or forty times as much. It 
is in this respect that the dry plate is so superior to the wet. 
Manipulative difficulties are as nothing ; they can be, and were in 
the case of the wet plate, overcome by care ; but the want of 
sensitiveness was the fatal defect of the wet plate. For everything, 
when sufficient light was j^vailable, it was as good as any othe^ — ^in 
some respects possibly better ; but the telescope could always show 
more than it could photograph. 

With the gelatine plate the greater sensitiveness, combined with 
such long exposures as may be given, enables photographs to be 
taken not only of all the objects that the telescope is capable of 
showing to the eye, but of objects that are too faint to be seen, and 
thus to render these otherwise invisible objects visible. 

This very remarkable result prompts some interesting inquiries 
into the difference between observations made directly, and those 
made indirectly by means of photography. In making his apparatus 
the photographer has, consciously or not, produced such an arrange- 
ment as amounts almost to a direct copy of nature’s construction of 
the eye. I do not know if the comparison has ever been made 
before, but it 4s extremely interesting to note how very closely art 
has imitatlb nature to produce similar ends. * 

Both the apparatus of the photographer and the eye have optical 
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means of producing an image. Both have means of altering the 
amount of light going through this lens or optical arrangement by 
the stop in the lens and by the iris in the eye. Both have means of 
altering the focus of the image by shifting the lens in one case, and 
by altering the curves of the lens in the other. Both have a dark 
chamber to keep out other light than that needed to form the image, 
with means to cover the lens if needed ; and both have a sensitive 
screen on which the image falls, and where it is dealt with. 

It is at this point where the similarity ceases, though the com- 
parison between the sensitive film and the retina might be carried 
further. 

In the eye the retina evidently acts as a transmitter of the 
sensations produced by the image to the brain, where such sensations 
are recorded, so that the power of the eye is limited by the power of 
the brain to record, as well as by the power of the retina to perceive. 
In comparison with the sensitive film, the eye as an observing and 
recording instrument has two serious defects : (a) If the amount of 
light from an object is insuflBcient to excite sensation, this object 
does not become visible, no matter how long it may be gazed at. 
(6) The eye can only deal with the image piece by piece. The seeing 
power of the eye, as regards the angular extent of the field taken in, 
is very great ; but the observing power of the eye is limited to a 
very small central portion, so that though a great field may be seen 
in a general way, it can be observed only by a long process of piece 
by piece investigation. This does not permit different parts of an 
image to be compared at the same instant. 

In those respects where the eye breaks down tlje sensitive film 
excels. In dealing with faint objects the lack of light can be made 
up by sufficient exposure, so that the effective light is not, as in the 
eye, ihat forming the image, but the total accumulated light falling 
during the time the exposure is prolonged. It is in this way that 
with a certain sized telescope all the stars in a field of given size, 
visible to the eye, can be photographed with a certain exposure of 
the sensitive plate; then, by increasing the length of exposure 
beyond this point, if stars are in the field of view too faint to be seen, 
they will yet be photographed and thus rendered visible. And this 
will hold good no matter how large the telescope that may be used. 
With the most powerful telescope in existence, supposing, as we may 
safely do, that the number of stars of decreasing degrees of brightness 
is infinite, then therewill always be stars that can be photographed 
by this telescope that would otherwise for ever remain invisible, and 
so of nebulae. 

It is certain that such a means of examining the heavens would 
have a great J)earing on questions concerning the distribution of the 
nebulse and stars, and on the architecture of the heavens. It must 
add enormously to our knowledge in this direction.. 

VoL. XXI.— No. 120. ® 
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In dealing with a large image the sensitive film has no preference. 
The action takes place over the whole extent of the sensitive film, 
no matter how complex this image may be, and all parts are recorded 
with fidelity at the same time. 

This power of photography in this respect is wonderfully shown 
in the photographs of the sun’s surface by Janssen, where delicate 
differences in the appearance of the surface that would be quite 
beyond the eye are shown with perfect fidelity as they exist at the 
particular small fraction of a second during which the exposure lasts. 

And it is also shown in the photographs of the Orion nebula 
taken in 1883, where all the most delicate structure of this most 
wonderful object is shown in proper relative intensity throughout, in 
a way that it would be simply futile to attempt to imitate by eye 
and hand. 

Through the fact that rays that are most energetic on the sensi- 
tive film are not those that are most energetic in exciting the sen- 
sation of light in the eye, there will be a certain difference between 
the appearance of stars and other objects in which red or blue light 
predominates. A great deal has been made of this possible difference, 
but in practice it is very much less than has been expected, and the 
effect is only to make a slight difference between what is seen and 
what is photographed, the comparison between one photograph and 
another not being affected. To meet the case it will be quite 
sufficient, and as convenient, to compare stars or nebula3 by the 
photographic magnitude, as measured by their effect on the sensitive 
film, as it is to use magnitudes got by eye estimation, even when 
assisted by any of the photometers now in use. 

The instruments used by the astronomer in photographing the 
various heavenly bodies differ in power according to the purpose for 
which they are intended t(f be used. « 

The immense difference between the brightest and the faintest 
object that has to be photographed is hardly to be realised. In the 
case of the sun the light is so great that special means have to be 
used to reduce the action to a very small fraction of a second of time ; 
while with such a nebula as is just to be seen in a moderate-sized 
telescope, the light may be so faint as not to exceed the one twenty- 
thousandth of that received from a candle (of the usual standard 
size) shining at a distance of one quarter of a mile. This is according 
to an estimate made by Dr. Huggins in his spectroscopic work on the 
constitution of the nebulae. Such different objects require different 
instruments, as can well be imagined. 

Speaking generally, the image that the telescope produces, and 
which is in eye observations examined by aid of an eyepiece, is that 


generally jg||ptographed by placing the sensitive pla^e in the exact 
point wher^' this image is formed. 

In the case of reflecting telescopes, where the rays of light are 
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not dispersed by the reflection, this image is as perfect for photo- 
graphy as for ordinary observation. 

With refracting telescopes this does^ not hold good ; the image 
made for visual purposes is not that best suited for photography, and 
if such a telescope is used for this purpose, the best focus for the 
photographic rays is found by experiment. The image in this case 
can never be so good as in the reflector. 

It is, however, possible to make the refractor as well fitted for 
photographic work as for visual, but in this case such an instrument is 
of little or no use for eye obsen^ation. In the case of large telescopes, 
primarily intended for ordinary work, the correction required to the 
lens to .adapt it to the purpose of photography can be made by 
another lens placed in front of the object glass. Such is the plan 
that is to be adopted with the great Tick telescope, now being 
erected at Mount Hamilton, California. Object glasses specially 
made for photography are very excellent in work. The magnificent 
photograph of the moon produced by Rutherford in 1 864, as well as 
the wonderful star charts of the Pleiades he also made, were made 
with such a lens (of about nine inches aperture). Dr. Gould used a 
similar lens in his photographic work at Cordova ; and the Brothers 
Henry of Paris made in 1885 such a lens of about thirteen inches 
diameter. With this lens they have taken the beautiful photographs 
that all the world has heard of. 

Both the refractor and the reflector are available for photography ; 
which of the two telescopes will give the best results is yet an open 
<luestion. For ordinary or eye observation the relative merits are so 
evenly balanced that outside considerations often determine the 
matter either way. The very much greater cost of the refractor will 
always be an important consideration in favour of the reflector, while 
the capacity for practically unlimited increase in size and power makes 
the latter the only telescope for a certain class of work. 

In moderate sizes the photographic work done by the refractor is 
very fine from the absence of air currents in the tube, and from the 
optical perfection of the image. Reflectors of similar size have not 
yet produced such fine star or planetary photographs, chiefly because 
the image in the reflector is deformed by the arms that are used in 
the ordinary construction to carry the small mirror or the photo- 
graphic plate, as the case may be. This is a defect that can he 
entirely removed in two ways, either by using a large plane mirror 
in front of the concave mirror, perforated so that the image may be 
formed at the back of the plane, or by placing at the mouth of the 
tube of the telescope a parallel plate of glass to carry the small mirror 
or the plate. This plate of glass can be made a lens of extremely 
flat curves as •being more easily made, and the slight effect on the 
light passing through can be utilised either to render a S 2 iherical 
mirror effective or in combination with a mirror figured to* match effect 

li 2 
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the same end. The advantages of the latter plan are very great as 
putting a stop to air currents ; experiment has shown me that it is 
quite feasible. 

In any telescope where a mirror or combination of mirrors is 
used, or one object glass, the field of view is strictly limited to an 
angular amount of about one degree from the centre of the field, a 
circle of about two degrees being the most that can be taken as free 
from objectionable distortion when flat plates are used to support the 
sensitive film ; by using curved plates a slightly larger field would 
be got, but the use of such plates would be extremely inconvenient. 
The available field of the reflector cannot be increased. But the 
refractor, by suitable combinations of lenses similar to thos^i in what 
is known as a rectilinear photographic lens, can be made to give a 
field of view very much larger, perfect enough over perhaps ten 
degrees for the purpose of stellar photography — a matter of immense 
value where the photography of the whole heavens is in contem- 
plation. 

The primary image has been, as a rule, that which it has been found 
best to photograph (excepting with the sun, where the light is so 
enormously great, and it was not only advisable but necessary to 
enlarge the image, as was done in the photoheliograph devised by 
Dr. De la Eue, which has been the copy for those since used all over 
the world), but there is now less need to sacrifice everything to 
reducing the time of exposure, hence an amplification of this 
primary image can be made with great advantage. 

Without exception everything that the astronomer deals with is 
in a continual state of apparent motion. The telescope must have 
means of counteracting this motion, due to the rotation of the earth, 
and this involves a degree of perfection in the mounting of telescopes 
and in the clocks for driving them that is not easily attained. • 

Exposures of hours at a time must be made, and the total 
deviation of the image on the sensitive film must not exceed the 
one»thousandth of an inch, or the picture will be spoilt ; and means 
must also be provided for correcting other possible changes of posi- 
tion due to refiraction or other causes. These are mechanical diffi- 
culties, and require nothing but care and skill to overcome. 

A large amount of work has not yet been done by this new 
method ; sufficient, however, with almost every heavenly object to 
show its power. 

In eclipse work it has been used with every possible advantage. 

On the moon it has hardly been tried in the way in which it 
will undoubtedly be most successful, that is by direct enlargements 
ainall p<^tions. This is a kind of work that can be taken up by 
and would be infinitely better than wasting time 
in sketches or drawings. 

Oh the planets by far the most successful planetary photograph 
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has been taken by the Brothers Henry with the telescope already 
mentioned, using a magnification of the primary image of about 
eleven times. Such a photograph as this is of real value as a 
picture. They have also produced somjB very fine photographs of 
Jupiter, and the satellite of Neptune has been photographed in all 
parts of its orbit. 

And if another proof were wanting of the marvellous power of 
photography, it is in the photograph of Hyperion, the faintest 
satellite of Saturn, taken with but one half-hour’s exposure. This 
satellite is so faint that it requires a very powerful telescope and 
good eye to see it, even under favourable circumstances. 

With comets this new process has been very successful. The 
astronomers at the Cape of Good Hope succeeded, in 1882, in get- 
ting very fine photographs of the great comet with exposure of one 
to two hours by means of an ordinary portrait camera and lens 
strapped to the equatorial of the observatory. The first photo- 
graphs of comets had been taken the previous year in England and 
in France, but those taken at the Cape of Good liope are certainly 
the finest pictures of comets yet produced. 

Draper working in America took some photographs of the Orion 
nebula as early as 1880 with a reflector of eleven inches aperture 
by Clark. Photographs of this and other nebulae have been taken 
by myself, using a three-foot reflector, with a result that shows most 
conclusively the perfect suitability of photography to this work. 

As showing still further what can be done with nebulae, the 
Brothers Henry have actually discovered a nebula by photography 
entirely — that is to say, that until seen on their plate it had not 
been seen before. This occurred in taking a photograph of the 
Pleiades group, when a peculiar spiral- shaped nebula was found to 
partly surround the star Maia, while the wonderful nebula near 
Merope came out in quite a new character, and a detached portion 
of this nebula that I had noticed with a three-foot telescope in 
1880 is distinctly shown, though a fainter nebula that I then dis- 
covered near Alcyone does not show on the same plate. This has 
been photographed in England by Mr. Roberts using a reflector. 

With the stars much has been done in England and more in 
France by the Brothers Henry With the telescope already mentioned. 

Rutherford, who employed a telescope specially constructed for 
photography, made some very fine photographs of star groups, 
particularly of the Pleiades : this was in 1864. Some of his remarks 
written about this time in connection with the future of astronomical 
photography are so interesting, in view of what has recently been 
done, that they are well worth repeating. He says : — 

Since the (jpmpletion of the photographic objective, but one fine night has 
occurred (the (Jth of March) with a fine atmosphere, and on that occasion the 
instrument was occupied with the moon j so that, as yet, I have not tested its 
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poweirs upo]?i close double stars, 2" being the nearest pair it has been tried upon. 
This distance is quite manageable, provided the stars are of nearly equal magnitude. 

The power to obtain images of the seventh magnitude stars with so moderate 
an aperture promises to develop and increase the application of photography to the 
mapping of the sidereal heavens, and in some measure to realise the hopes which 
have so long been deferred and disappointed. 

It would not be difficult to arrange a camera box capable of exposing a surface 
sufficient to obtain a map of two degrees square, and with instruments of large 
aperture wc may hope to reach much smaller stars than I have yet taken. There 
is also every probability that the chemistry of photography will be very much 
improved and more sensitive methods devised. 

These words are prophetic. The sensitive methods have been 
devised, and the result is that the anticipations formed by Kuther- 
ford m LS64 are now more than fulfilled, the Brother^ Henry 
in Paris having taken plates containing somewhat more than two 
degrees square, with one hour’s exposure, in which literally thou- 
sands of stars are shown down to the fourteenth and fifteenth 
magnitude in their proper relative positions and magnitudes. 

These photographs have drawn general attention to this w'ay of 
charting stars, and to the immense advantage it has over the old 
method of making charts, where each star has to be separately 
measured, and its magnitude determined by eye estimation, and 
then from the data thus furnished a map made by hand. 

Professor Peters, of Clinton, has lately published twenty star 
charts of stars down to the eleventh magnitude, each about five 
degrees square. Those maps took Professor Peters many years of 
most laborious work, and during their construction he discovered 
many minor planets. By photography these charts can be produced 
in as many hours as it took Professor Peters years to make them, 
and by a direct comparison of such photographs taken at short 
intervals these minor planers would liave discovered themselves by 
the change of position. 

It is easy to see what an immense amount of real work can be 
done if we can do in hours what before took years, and do the work 
in a better manner, as it must be in cases w’here there is an utter 
absence of handwork. 

With such magnificent results from the application of photo- 
graphy to forming these star charts, it is not to be wondered at that 
the extension of this plan to the whole heavens should be put forward. 

The French astronomers have proposed such a scheme, and it ifr 
intended to hold a conference of astronomers in the month of April 
at Paris for the purpose of discussing this plan and agreeing upon 
a common line of action. The idea of thus charting the whole of the 
stairs on a large and uniform scale is a splendid one, and is well worth 
the most serious attention and consideration. As far as the plans 
h^e beei^lablished, or rather, to speak more correctly,* as far as the 
suggestions have yet gone, it is proposed to use the scale on which 
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the star photographs already alluded to have been taken, and to 
undertake the work by the help and co-operation of ten or twelve 
observatories in different parts of the world. Now the surface 
covered by each plate is about six square degrees ; but to allow for 
plates free from distortion it would be much safer to take four 
square degrees as the size of each plate — to take the whole heavens 
would take about 11,000 such plates, without allowing for duplica- 
tion. If eleven observatories joined in the work, the number of 
perfect plates from each would be 1,000. Allowing that with one 
telescope 100 plates could be taken in one year, this would mean 
ten years for the whole work of photography. The total surface of 
the glass pictures would be about 2,000 square feet, and the number 
of negatives, as stated above, about 11,000, the number of stars alto- 
gether amounting to from ten to twenty millions — truly a gigantic task 
when looked at in this way. That some such work as this would be 
of the greatest value to future astronomers, goes without saying. It 
would be for them the most valuable gift we could make, and our 
duty in this matter is too plain to avoid in any way. In what way 
the work will eventually be done, remains to be decided. It seems 
to me that in any undertaking of this kind the whole work should be 
completed within a few years ; five years at the very utmost should 
suffice for completing the work, even to the publication of the results. 

But these and other matters will no doubt be fully discussed and 
considered, and every care be taken not only to consider the cost in 
time find money, but the more important matter of publishing the 
results of the photographic work as^it goes on. 

The work is such that it must be done by international co-opera- 
tion if at all, and in that case the scheme must be one acceptable 
not only to astronomers, but to those who, though not astronomers, 
havjB the power to make or mar such pl^ns. 

Apart from this grand scheme of photograpliing the sidereal 
heavens, there is an immense amount of most valuable work that 
can be undertaken without any particular co-operation. In every 
direction photography can be most usefully employed, and indeed 
must be, if any real progress is to be made. Such work as is done 
at Greenwich must go on ; it is not any part of photographic work 
to determine absolute places.* It can deal best with the physical 
aspect of the heavenly bodies. In the case of star maps, it must be 
understood that the relative magnitudes and positions of the stars 
inter se, and the readiness with which one map or plate can be compared 
directly with another, will be the chief reason for preferring them to 
the charts obtained in other ways, apart, of course, from the con- 

* For relative places it seems admirable; in the skilful hands of Professor 
Pritchard at Okford it seems to be suited for such delicate work as the determination 
of parallax, his investigations, extending over seven months, giving most accordant 
values for the parallaxes of 61* and 61* Cygni. 
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sideration of their greater freedom from personal error and the 
question of their rapid production. 

The surface of the sun is one of the things that could be studied 
by aid of photography applied on a sufficiently large scale. 

Work could be done on the moon and on the planets that would 
be most valuable. Search might be made for a major planet beyond 
Neptune. If one does exist, it will most probably be found, like 
Uranus and Neptune, very near the ecliptic. If such a planet is 
ever found, it will certainly be by photography, unless it happens to 
be stumbled upon. The satellites of the planets should be photo- 
graphed, and efforts made to find any that may be yet undiscovered, 
as there certainly must be. 

Above all, monographs of the more important nebulas should beat 
once made with all the care that is possible. Those monographs should 
be printed in carbon and widely distributed. The work should be 
carried on till the whole of the known nebulae are photographed. 

There is not in all the various work that can be done by photo- 
graphy any use that it can be put to where the results are of greater 
value. No better proof exists of this, and also of the uselessness of 
hand and eye work, than the history of what has been done on the 
Orion nebula, as brought into one book by Professor Holden, now 
President of the State University, San Francisco. 

There is not another object in the heavens, excepting, perhaps, 
the moon, that has been more persistently examined and more care- 
fully drawn than this nebula ; yet, with all the labour that has^ been 
sjient uj^on it, there is not one single drawing that is worth anything 
as regar ds the shape and brightness of any one part. These draw- 
ings differ so amongst themselves, that if the brighter stars were 
taken away, and the drawings given to any ordinary person not 
particularly conversant with^the shape of the nebula, he would not 
be able with certainty to put them all the right way up, and yet 
on the differences between such drawings evidence of change in 
form and brightness has been gravely discussed. This difference in 
the drawings is not due to want of care or skill on the part of the 
draughtsman in every case ; it is simply from the fact that no two 
men will see the nebula in the same way, and, if they could, would not 
be able to put it down on paper as they saw it. Yet the nebula does 
not change ; dozens of photographs have been compared, and though 
differences in the light of some of the stars have been found — show- 
ing that these are what are known as variable stars — not the least 
evidence of any change in any part of the nebula is visible. Yet it 
is quite possible that changes may be going on that longer time 
tiian two or three years is necessary to show. If there are such 
cjh^ges, they, will be detected by a comparison of the j)hotographs 
without tflfe ^lightest doubt or difficulty, especially if care is taken 
to have many photographs taken with different exposures, so as to 
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get the boundary lines of the brighter parts first, and then by 
longer and longer exposures enlarge the contour lines till the whole 
nebula is pictured. 

There is yet another most important application of photography 
— that is, in spectroscopic investigations. It was in this research 
that the dry plate process was first used for the purpose of astronomy 
by Dr. Huggins. In this particular work the advantages of the dry 
plate are of more value than ever. 

Much of the work that it is now practicable to do in various 
branches of physical astronomy can be undertaken by private obser- 
vatories if they are provided with the necessary apparatus ; but in so 
many cases existing observatories have not only their special work 
already*cut out, but from one cause or another the taking up of a 
new branch of work would not be possible. The great hope is in 
the establishment of as many private observatories as possible, each 
taking up a special class of work. Failing this, the only ho2)e is in 
the establishment of an observatory, either by j^rivate enterprise or 
public subscrijjtion, or by the nation, where the work could be under- 
taken in a manner best calculated to produce good results. One 
thing can be said in favour of such an observatory ; the work when 
done would be real tangible work, the value of which would not be 
problematical in any way. 

Such an observatory need not necessarily be of a i)ermanent 
character ; so many things, such as monographs of nebulae, star 
clusters, and si)ecial objects of that character, when done and the 
results published, may be then left, the chief aim being to obtain 
at once the best jihotograiihs, not only from the value they have at the 
present moment as pictures of the objects, but for the value they 
will have in the future. 

Such an observatory should be devoted exclusively to astronomi- 
cal photography. The instruments absolutely essential would be a 
reflecting telescope of the largest possible size, of silver on glass, for 
special work on nebulae and similar work ; a large enlarging tele- 
scope for lunar and planetary work. Beyond these, provision might 
be made for stellar photography, and for spectroscopic work. 

Something of this kind ought to be done. We have had the 
benefit of the labours of those who came before us, and have thus 
incurred an obligation to carry on the work in the best possible way, 
not only for the immediate results, but for the benefit of those who 
will come after us, to whom work done now will be of the most 
intense interest. The future astronomer will not only have the hea- 
venly bodies as he then sees them, but he will have them as they now 
exist to us. The photographs thus handed down will be compared 
with photographs taken by him, and these again will be available*for 
his successors, becoming more and more valuable as they become 
older. 


A. A. Common. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC BASES OF ANARCHY. 

Anarchy (av-apxv)9 No-Grovernment system of Socialism, has a 
double origin. It is an outgrowth of the two great movements of 
thought in the economical and the political fields which chalacterise 
our century, and especially its second part. In common with all 
Socialists, the anarchists hold that the private ownership of land, 
capital, and machinery has had its time ; that it is condemned to dis- 
appear ; and that all requisites for production must, and will, become 
the common property of society, and be managed in common by the 
producers of wealth. And, in < ommon with the most advanced repre- 
sentatives of political Radicalism, they maintain that the ideal of the 
political organisation of society is a condition of things where the func- 
tions of government are reduced to a minimum, and the individual 
recovers his full liberty of initiative and action for satisfying, by means 
of free groups and federations — freely constituted — all the infinitely 
varied needs of the human being. As regards Socialism, most of the 
anarchists arrive at its ultimate conclusion, that is, at a complete 
negation of the wage-system and at communism. And with reference 
to political organisation, by giving a further development to the above- 
mentioned part of the Radical programme, they arrive at the conclusion 
that the ultimate aim of spciety is the reduction of the func^ons 
of government to 7iil — that is, to a society without government, to 
An-archy. The anarchists maintain, moreover, that such being the 
ideal of social and political organisation, they must not remit it to 
future centuries, but that only those changes in our social organi- 
sation which are in accordance with the above double ideal, and con- 
stitute an approach to it, will have a chance of life and be beneficial 
for the commonwealth. 

As to the method followed by the anarchist thinker, it difiTers to 
ja great extent from that followed by the Utopists. The anarchist 
thinker does not resort to metaphysical conceptions (like the ^natural 
rights,’ the ‘duties of the State,’ and so on) for establishing what 
are, in his opinion, the best conditions for realising the greatest 
happiness of humanity. He follows, on the contrary, the course 
by the modem philosophy of evolution — without entering, 
bewevar,^e slippeiy route of mere analogies so often resorted to by 
Herbert Spencer. Be studies human society as it is now and was in 
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the past ; and, without either endowiDg men altogether, or separate 
individuals, with superior qualities which they do not possess, he 
merely considers society as an aggregation of organisms trying to 
find out the best ways of combining the .wants of the individual with 
those of co-operation for the welfare of the species. He studies 
society and tries to discover its tendendesy past and present, its 
growing needs, intellectual and economical; and in his ideal he 
merely points out in which direction evolution goes. He distinguishes 
between the real wants and tendencies of human aggregations and 
the accidents (want of knowledge, migrations, wars, conquests) which 
prevented these tendencies from being satisfied, or temporarily 
paralysed them. And he concludes that the two most prominent, 
although often unconscious, tendencies throughout our history were : 
a tendency towards integrating our labour for the production of all 
riches in common, so as finally to render it impossible to discriminate 
the part of the common production due to the separate individual ; 
and a tendency towards the fullest freedom of the individual for the 
prosecution of all aims, beneficial both for himself and for society at 
large. The ideal of the anarchist is thus a mere summing-up of 
what he considers to be the next phase of evolution. It is no longer 
a matter of faith ; it is a matter for scientific discussion. 

In fact, one of the leading features of our century is the growth 
of Socialism and the rapid spreading of Socialist views among the 
working classes. How could it be otherwise ? We have witnessed 
during the last seventy years an unparalleled sudden increase of 
our powers of production, resulting in an accumulation of wealth 
which has outstripped the most sanguine expectations. But, owing 
to our wage system, this increase of wealth — due to the combined 
efforts of men of science, of managers, and workmen as well — has 
resulted only in an unprevented accumulation of wealth in the hands 
of the owners of capital ; while an increase of misery for the great 
numbers, and an insecurity of life for all, have been the lot of the work- 
men. The unskilled labourers, in continuous search for labour, are 
falling into an unheard-of destitution; and even the best paid 
artisans and skilled workmen, who undoubtedly are living now 
a more comfortable life than before, labour under the permanent 
menace of being thrown, in their turn, into the same conditions as 
the unskilled paupers, in consequence of some of the continuous 
and unavoidable fluctuations of industry and caprices of capital, 
The chasm between the modern millionaire who squanders the pro- 
duce of human labour in a gorgeous and vain luxury, and the 
pauper reduced to a miserable and insecure existence, is thus grow- 
ing more and more, so as to break the very unity of society — the 
harmony of its life — and to endanger the progress of its further 
development. At the same time, the working classes are the less 
inclined patiently to endure this division of society into two classes, 
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as they themselves become more and more conscious of the wealth- 
producing power of modern industry, of the part played by labour in 
the production of wealth, and of their own capacities of organisation. 
In proportion as all classes of the community take a more lively part 
in public affairs, and knowledge spreads among the masses, their 
longing for equality becomes stronger, and their demands of social 
reorganisation become louder and louder ; they can be ignored no 
more. The worker claims his share in the riches he produces; 
he claims his share in the management of production ; and he 
claims not only some additional well-being, but also his full rights 
in the higher enjoyments of science and art. These claims, which 
formerly were uttered only by the social reformer, begin now to be 
made by a^daily growing minority of those who work in thf? •factory 
or till the acre ; and they so conform with our feelings of justice, 
that they find support in a daily growing minority amidst the 
privileged classes themselves. Socialism becomes thus the idea of 
the nineteenth century; and neither coercion nor pseudo-reforms 
can stop its further growth. 

Much hope of improvement was laid, of course, in the extension 
of political rights to the working classes. But these concessions, 
unsupported as they were by corresponding changes in the economi- 
cal relations, proved delusory. They did not materially improve the 
conditions of the great bulk of the workmen. Therefore, the watch- 
word of Socialism is : ‘ Economical freedom, as the only secure basis 
for political freedom.’ And as long as the present wage system, with all 
its bad consequences, remains unaltered, the Socialist watchword will 
continue to inspire the workmen. Socialism will continue to grow 
until it has realised its programme. 

Side by side with this great movement of thought in economical 
matters, a like movement was going on with regard to political 
rights, political organisation, and the functions of government. 
Government was submitted to the same criticism as Capital. Wliile 
most of the Radicals saw in universal suffrage and republican insti- 
tutions the last word of political wisdom, a further step was made by 
the few. The very functions of government and the State, as also their 
relations to the individual, were submitted to a sharper and deeper 
criticism. Representative government having been experimented 
on a wider field than before, its defects became more and more 


]^rominent. It became obvious that these defects are not merely 
accidental, but inherent to the system itself. Parliament and its 


^jxecutive proved to be unable to attend to all the numberless affairs 


of the community and to conciliate the varied and often opposite 
iutorests of the separate parts of a State. Election proved un- 


able to d&d 0# the men who might represent a nation, and manage, 
o^^rwiae ttiaii in a party spirit, the affairs they are Compelled to 
legislate upon. These defects became so striking that the very 
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principles of the representative system were criticised and their 
justness doubted. Again, the dangers of a centralised government 
became still more conspicuous when the Socialists came to the front 
and asked for a further increase of the powers of government by 
entrusting it with the management of the immense field covered 
now by the economical relations between individuals. The question 
was asked, whether a government, entrusted with the management 
of industry and trade, would not become a permanent danger for 
liberty and peace, and whether it even would be able to be a good 
manager ? 

The Socialists of the earlier part of this century did not fully 
realise the immense difficulties of the problem. Convinced as they 
were of the necessity of economical reforms, most of them took no 
notice of the need of freedom for the individual ; and we have had 
social reformers ready to submit society to any kind of theocracy, 
dictatorship, or even Caesarism, in order to obtain reforms in a 
Socialist sense. Therefore we saw, in this country and also on the 
Continent, tlie division of men of advanced opinions into political 
Badicals and Socialists — the former looking with distrust on the 
latter, as they saw in them a danger for the political liberties which 
have been won by the civilised nations after a long series of struggles. 
And even now, when the Socialists all over Europe are becoming 
political parties, and profess the democratic faith, there remains among 
most impartial men a well-founded fear of the Volhaataat or ^ popular 
State ’ being as great a danger for liberty as any form of autocracy, 
if its government be entrusted with the management of aU the 
social organisation, including the production and distribution of 
wealth. 

The evolution of the last forty years prepared, however, the way 
foB showing the necessity and possibility of a higher form of social 
organisation which might guarantee economical freedom without re- 
ducing the individual to the rdle of a slave to the State. The origins 
of government were carefully studied, and all metaphysical concep- 
tions as to its divine or ‘ social contract ^ derivation having been laid 
aside, it appeared that it is among us of a relatively modern 
origin, and that its powers grew precisely in proportion as the 
division of society into the privileged and unprivileged classes was 
growing in the course of ages. Eepresentative government was also 
reduced to its real value — that of an instrument which has rendered 
services in the struggle against autocracy, but not an ideal of free 
political organisation. As to the system of philosophy which saw in 
the State (the KuUurStaat) a leader to progress, it was more and more 
shaken.as it became evident that progress is the more effective when 
it is not ci^ecked by State interference. It thus became obvious that 
a further advance in social life does not lie in the direction of a further 
concentration of power and regulative functions in the hands of a 
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governinlr tiody, but in the direction of decentralisation, both territorial 
and functional — in a subdivision of public functions with respect 
both to their sphere of action and to the character of the functions ; 
it is in the abandonment to the initiative of freely constituted grotips 
of all those functions which are now considered as the functions of 
government. 

This current of thought found its expression not merely in 
literature, but also, to a limited extent, in life. The uprise of the Paris 
Commune, followed by that of the Commune of Cartagena — a move- 
ment of which the historical bearing seems to have been quite over- 
looked in this country — opened a new page of history. If we analyse 
not only this movement in itself, but also the impression it left in 
the minds and the tendencies which were manifested during the 
communal revolution, we must recognise- in it an indication showing 
that in the future human agglomerations which are more advanced 
in their social development will try to start an independent life ; and 
that they will endeavour to convert the more backward parts of a 
nation by example, instead of imposing their opinions by law and 
force, or submitting themselves to the majority-rule, which always is a 
mediocrity-rule. At the same time the failure of representative go- 
vernment within the Commune itself proved that self-government and 
self-administration must be carried on further than in a mere territorial 
sense ; to be effective they must be carried on also with regard to 
the various functions of life within the free community ; a merely 
territorial limitation of the sphere of action of government will not 
do — representative government being as deficient in a city as it is in 
a nation. Life gave thus a further point in favour of the no-govem- 
ment theory, and a new impulse to anarchist thought. 

Anarchists recognise the justice of both the just-mentioned ten- 
dencies towards economical and political freedom, and see in them 
two different manifestations of the very same need of equality which 
constitutes the very essence of all struggles mentioned by history. 
Therefore, in common with all Socialists, the anarchist says to the 
political reformer : ‘ No substantial reform in the sense of political 
equality, and no limitation of the powers of government, can be 
made as long as society is divided into two hostile camps, and the 
labourer remains, economically speaking, a serf to his employer.’ 
But to the Popular State Socialist we say also : ^ You cannot 

modify the existing conditions of property without deeply modifying 
at the same time the political organisation. You must limit the 
powers of government and renounce Parliamentary rule. To each 
new economical phasis of life corresponds a new political phasis. 
Absolute monarchy — ^that is, Court-rule — corresponded to th^ system 
of serfdom^ l^epresentative government corresponds to Capital-rule. 
Bqth^ ho’TOver, are class-rule. But in a society where the distinction 
between , capitalist and labourer has disappeared, there is no need of 
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such a government ; it would be an anachronism^ a nuisance. Free 
workers would require a free organisation, and this cannot have 
another basis than free agreement and free co-operation, without 
sacrificing the autonomy of the individual to the all-pervading inter-- 
ference of the State. The no-capitalist system implies the no-govem- 
ment system.’ 

leaning thus the emancipation of man from the oppressive 
powers of capitalist and government as well, the system of anarchy 
becomes a synthesis of the two powerful currents of thought which 
characterise our century. 

In arriving at these conclusions anarchy proves to be in accord- 
ance with the conclusions arrived at by the philosophy of evolution. 
By bringing to light the plasticity of organisation, the philosophy 
of evolution has shown the admirable adaptivity of organisms to 
their conditions of life, and the ensuing development of such faculties 
as render more complete both the adaptations of the aggregates to 
their surroundings and those of each of the constituent parts of the 
aggregate to the needs of free co-operation. It familiarised us with 
the circumstance that throughout organic nature the capacities for life 
in common are growing in proportion as the integration of organisms 
into compound aggregates becomes more and more complete ; and 
it enforced thus the oi)inion already expressed by social moralists 
as to the perfectibility of human nature. It has shown us that, in 
the long run of the struggle for existence, ‘ the fittest ’ will prove to 
be those who combine intellectual knowledge with the knowledge 
necessary for the production of wealth, and not those who are now 
the richest because they, or their ancestors, have been momen- 
tarily the strongest. By showing that the ‘ struggle for exist- 
ence’ must be conceived, not merely in its restricted sense of a 
struggle between individuals for the means of subsistence, but in its 
wider sense of adaptation of all individuals of the species to the best 
conditions for the survival of the species, as well as for the greatest 
possible sum of life and happiness for each and all, it permitted us 
to deduce the laws of moral science from the social needs and habits 
of mankind. It showed us the infinitesimal part played by positive 
law in moral evolution, and the immense part played by the natural 
growth of altruistic feelings, which develop as soon as the conditions 
of life favour their growth. It thus enforced the opinion of 
social reformers as to the necessity of modifying the conditions of 
life for improving man, instead of trying to improve human nature 
by moral teachings while life works in an opposite direction. Finally, 

’ by studying human society from the biological point of view, it came 
to the ccmclusions arrived at by anarchists from the study of history 
and present tendencies, as to further progress being in the line of 
socialisation of wealth and integrated labour, combined with the fullest 
possible freedom of the individual. ^ 
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It is not a mere coincidence that Hubert Spencer, whom we may 
consider as a pretty fair expounder of the phdoaophy of evolution, 
has been brought to conclude, with regard to political organisation, 
that • that form of society towards which we are progressing ’ is ^ one 
in which govemmmt will be reduced to the smallest amount possible, 

freedom increased to the greatest amount possible/ ' When he 
opposes in these words the conclusions of his synthetic philosophy to 
those of Auguste Comte, he arrives at very nearly the same conclu- 
sion as Proudhon ® and Bakunin.® More than that, the very methods 
of argumentation and the illustrations resorted to by Herbert Spencer 
(daily supply of food, post-office, and so on) are the same which we 
find in the writings of the anarchists. The channels of thought were 
the same, although both were xinaware of each other’s endeavours. 

Again, when Mr. Spencer so powerfully, and even not without a 
touch of passion, argues (in his Appendix to the third edition of the 
Data of Ethics) that human societies are marching towards a state 
when a further identification of altruism with egoism will be made 
‘ in the sense that personal gratification will come from the gratifica- 
tion of others ; ’ when he says that ‘ we are shown, undeniably, that 
it is a j)erfectly possible thing for organisms to become so adjusted 
to the requirements of their lives, that energy expended for the 
general welfare may not only be adequate to check energy expended 
for the individual welfare, but may come to subordinate it so far as 
to leave individual welfare no greater part ‘than is necessary for 
maintenance of individual life ’ — provided the conditions for such 
relations between the individual and the community be maintained 
— he derives from the study of nature the very same conclusions which 
the forerunners of anarchy, Fourier and Eobert Owen, derived from 
a study of human character. 

When we see further Mr. Bain so forcibly elaborating the theory 
of moral habits, and the French philosopher, M. Guyau, publishing 
his remarkable work on Morality xoithout Obligation or Sanction ; 

* JSMaySj vol. iii. 1 am fully aware that in the very same Essays^ a few pages 
further, Herbert Spencer destroys the force of the foregoing statement by the 
following words : ‘Not only do I contend/ he says, ‘that the restraining power of 
the state over individuals and bodies, or classes of individuals, is requisite, but I 
have contended that it should be exercised much more effectually and carried much 
farther than at present ’ (p. 145^ And although he tries to establish a distinction 
between the (desirable) negatively regulative and the (undesirable) positively regula- 
tive functions of government, we know that no such distinction can be established 
in political life, and that the former necessarily lead to, and even imply, the latter. 
But we must distinguish between the system of philosophy and its interpreter. All 
we can say is that Herbert Spencer does not fully endorse all the conclusions which 
ought to he drawn from his system of philosophy. 

^ tMe gSn^rq^e mr la Rh*olution axi XIX* sicole ; and ConfesBimis tCim rivolvthn^ 

V * it Fran^aU mr la erise actuelle : V Empire hmvto-gSrmanique ; The 

Idea and Anarchy (Bnssian). 

^ t'egee SOO to 802. In fact, the whole of this chapter ought to be quoted. 
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when J. S, Mill so sharply criticises representative government, 
and when he discusses the problem of liberty, although failing to 
establish its necessary conditions ; when Sir John Lubbock prosecutes 
his admirable studies on animal societies, and Mr. Morgan applies 
scientific methods of investigation to the philosophy of history — 
when, in short, every year, by bringing some new arguments to the 
philosophy of evolution, adds at the same time some new arguments 
to the theory of anarchy — we must recognise that this last, although 
differing as to its starting-points, follows the same sound methods 
of scientific investigation. Our confidence in its conclusions is still 
more increased. The difference between anarchists and the just- 
named philosophers may be immense as to the j)resumed speed of 
evolution, and as to the conduct which one ought to assume as 
soon as he has had an insight into the aims towards which society is 
marching. No attempt, however, has been made scientifically to 
determine the ratio of evolution, nor have the chief elements of 
the problem (the state of mind of the masses) been taken into 
account by the evolutionist philosophers. As to bringing one’s action 
into accordance with his philosophical conceptions, we know that, un- 
happily, intellect and will are too often separated by a chasm not 
to be filled by mere philosophical speculations, however deep and 
elaborate. 

There is, however, between the just-named philosophers and 
the anarchists a wide difiference on one point of primordial im- 
portance. This difference is the stranger as it arises on a point 
which might be discussed figures in hand, and which constitutes the 
very basis of all further deductions, as it belongs to what biological 
sociology would describe as the physiology of nutrition. 

There is, in fact, a widely spread fallacy, maintained by Mr. 
Spenscer and many others, as to the causes of the misery which we 
see round about us. It was affirmed forty years ago, and it is affirmed 
now by Mr. Spencer and his followers, that misery in civilised society 
is due to our insufficient production, or rather to the circumstance 
that ‘ population presses upon the means of subsistence.’ It would 
be of no use to inquire into the origin of such a misrepresentation of 
facts, which might be easily verified. It may have its origin in 
inherited misconceptions which have nothing to do with the 
philosophy of evolution. But to be maintained and advocated by 
philosophers, there must be, in the conceptions of these philosophers, 
some confusion as to the different aspects of the struggle for exist- 
ence. Sufficient importance is not given to the difference be- 
tween the struggle which goes on among organisms which do not 
co-operate for providing the means of subsistence, and those which 
do so. In this last case again there must be some confusion between 
those aggregates whose members find their means of subsistence in 
the ready produce of the vegetable and animal kingdom, and those 
VoL, XXL— No. 120* S 
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whose members artificially grow their means of subsistence and are 
enabled to increase (to a yet unknown amount) the productivity of 
each spot of the surface of the globe. Hunters who hunt-, each of 
them for his own sake, and hunters who unite into societies for 
hunting, stand quite differently with regard to the means of sub- 
sistence. But the difference is still greater between the hunters 
who take their means of subsistence as they are in nature, and 
civilised men who grow their food and produce all requisites for a 
comfortable life by machinery. In this last ease —the stock of 
potential energy in nature being little short of infinite in com- 
parison with the present population of the globe — the means of 
availing ourselves of the stock of energy are increased and perfected 
precisely in proj)ortion to the density of population and to the pre- 
viously accumulated stock of technical knowledge ; so that for human 
beings who are in possession of scientific knowledge, and co-operate 
for the artificial production of the means of subsistence and comfort,, 
the law is quite the reverse to that of Malthus. The accumulation 
of means of subsistence and comfort is going on at a mueli speedier 
rate than the increase of population. The only conclusion which we 
can deduce from the laws of evolution and of multiplication of effects 
is that the available amount of means of subsistence increases at a 
rate which increases itself in proportion as population becomes 
denser — unless it be artificially (and temporarily) checked by some 
defects of social organisation. As to our powers of production (our 
potential production), they increase at a still speedier rate ; in pro- 
portion as scientific knowledge grows, the means for spreading it are 
rendered easier, and inventive genius is stimulated by all previous 
inventions. 

If the fallacy as to the pressure of population on the means of 
subsistence could be maintained a hundred years ago, it can be main- 
tained no more, since we have witnessed the effects of science on 
industry, and the enormous increase of our productive powers during 
the last hundred years. We know, in fact, that while the growth of 
population of England has been from 16-^ millions in 1844 to 26f 
millions in 1883, showing thus an increase of 62 per cent,, the 
growth of national wealth (as testified by schedule A of the Income 
Tax Act) has increased at a twice speedier rate ; it Has grown from 221 
to 507^ millions — ^that is, by 130 per cent."’ And we know that the 
same increase of wealth has taken place in France, where population 
remains almost stationary, and that it has gone on at a still speedier 
rate in the United States, where population is increasing every year 
by immigtation^, 

Bi;it the figures just mentioned, while showing the real increase 
of ' produdKon, give only a faint idea of what our production might 
be under a more reasonable eeonomical organisation. We know well 
* A. R. Wallace's Bad Times, 
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that the owners of capital, while trying to produce more wares with 
fewer hands,’ are also continually endeavouring to limit the pro- 
duction, in order to sell at higher prices. When the benefits of a 
Goncem are going down, the owner "of the capital limits the 
production, or totally suspends it, and prefers to engage his capital 
in foreign loans or shares of Patagonian gold-mines. Just now there 
are plenty of pitmen in England who ask for nothing better than to 
be permitted to extract coal and supply with cheap fuel the house, 
holds where children are shivering before empty chimneys. There 
are thousands of weavers who ask for nothing better than to weave 
stuffs in order to replace the Whitechapel rugs with linen. And so 
in all branches of industry. How can we talk about a want of means 
of subsistence when 246 blasting furnaces and thousands of factories lie 
idle in Great Britain alone ; and when there are, just now, thousands 
and thousands of unemployed in London alone ; thousands of men 
who would consider themselves happy if they were permitted to 
transform (under the guidance of experienced men) the heavy clay 
of Middlesex into a rich soil, and to cover with rich cornfields and 
orchards the acres of meadow-land which now yield only a few 
pounds* worth of hay ? But they are prevented from doing so by the. 
owners of the land, of the weaving factory, and of the coal-mine, 
because capital finds it more advantageous to supply the Khedive with 
harems and the Russian Government with ‘ strategic railways * and 
Krupp guns. Of course the maintenance of harems pays : it gives 
ten or fifteen per cent, on the capital, while the extraction of coal 
does not pay — that is, it brings three or five per cent., — and that is 
a sufficient reason for limiting the production and permitting would- 
be economists to indulge in reproaches to the working classes as to 
their too rapid multiplication ! 

Here we have instances of a direct S.nd conscious limitation of 
production, due to the circumstance that the requisites for production 
belong to the few, and that these few have the right of disposing of 
them at their will, without caring about the interests of the com- 
munity. But there is also the indirect and unconscious limitation of 
production — that which results firom squandering the produce of 
human labour in luxury, instead of applying it to a further increase 
of production. 

This last even cannot be estimated in figures, but a walk through 
the rich shops of any city and a glance at the manner in which 
money is squandered now, can give an approximate idea of this 
indirect limitation. When a rich man spends a thousand pounds 
for his stables, he squanders five to six thousand days of human 
labour, which might be used, under a better social organisation, for 
supplying with comfortable homes those who are compelled to live 
now in dens. And when a lady spends a hundred pounds for her. 
dress, we cannot but say that she squanders, at least, two years of 

s 2 ' 
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human labour, which, again under a better organisation, might have 
supplied a hundred women with decent dresses, and much more if 
applied to a further improvement of the instruments of production. 
Preachers thunder against luxury, because it is shameful to squander 
money for feeding and sheltering hounds and horses, when thousands 
live in the East End on sixpence a day, and other thousands have 
not even their miserable sixpence every daj". But the economist 
sees more than that in our modem luxury : when millions of days of 
labour are spent every year for the satisfaction of the stupid vanity 
of the rich, he says that so' many millions of workers have been 
diverted from the manufacture of those useful instruments which 
would permit us to decuple and centuple our present production of 
means of subsistence and of requisites for comfort. 

In short, if we take into account both the real and the potential 
increase of our wealth, and consider both the direct and indirect 
limitation of production, which are unavoidable under our present 
economical system, we must recognise that the supposed ^ pressure 
of population on the means of subsistence ’ is a mere fallacy, re- 
peated, like many other fallacies, without even taking the trouble of 
submitting it to a moment’s criticism. The causes of the present 
social disease must be sought elsewhere. 

Let us take a civilised country. The forests have been cleared, 
the swamps drained. Thousands of roads and railways intersect it 
in all directions ; the rivers have been rendered navigable, and the 
seaports are of easy access. Canals connect the seas. The rocks 
have been pierced by deep shafts ; thousands of manufactures cover 
the land. Science has taught men how to use the energy of nature 
for the satisfaction of his needs. Cities have slowly grown in the 
long run of ages, and treasures of science and art are accumulated in 
these centres of civilisation.* But — wlio has made all these marvels? 

The combined efforts of scores of generations have contributed 
towards the achievement of these results. The forests have been 
cleared centuries ago ; millions of men have spent years and years of 
labour in draining the swamps, in tracing the roads, in building the 
railways. Other millions have built the cities and created the 
civilisation we boast of. Thousands of inventors, mostly unknown, 
mostly dying in poverty and neglect, have elaborated the machinery 
in which Man admires his genius. Thousands of writers, philoso- 
phers and men of science, supported by many thousands of com- 
positors, printers, and other labourers whose name is legion, have 
contributed in elaborating and spreading knowledge, in dissipating 
errors, in crea|ting the atmosphere of scientific thought, without 
which the marvels of our century never would have been brought to 
life# Th^ genius of a Mayer and a Grove, the patiant work of a 
Joule, surely have done more for giving a new start to modem 
industiy than all the^eapitalists of the world ; but these men of 
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genius themselves are, in their turn, the children of industry: 
thousands of engines had to transform heat into mechanical force, 
and mechanical force into sound, light, and electricity — and they 
had to do so years long, every day, under the eyes of humanity — 
before some of our contemporaries proclaimed the mechanical origin 
of heat and the correlation of physical forces, and before we ourselves 
became prepared to listen to them and understand their teachings* 
Who knows for how many decades we should continue to be ignorant 
of this theory which now revolutionises industry, were it not for the 
inventive powers and skill of those unknown workers who have im- 
proved the steam-engine, who brought all its parts to perfection, so 
as to make steam more manageable than a horse, and to render 
the use of the engine nearly universal ? But the same is true with 
regard to each smallest part of our machinery* In each machine, 
however simple, we may read a whole history — a long history of 
sleepless nights, of delusions and joys, of partial inventions and 
partial improvements which brought it to its present state. Nay, 
nearly each new machine is a synthesis, a result of thousands of 
partial inventions uiade, not only in one special department of 
machinery, but in all departments of the wide field of mechanics. 

Our cities, connected by roads and brought into easy communica- 
tion with all peopled parts of the globe, are the growth of centuries ; 
and each house in these cities, each factory, each shop, derives its 
value, its very raison eVkre, from the fact that it is situated on a 
spot of the globe where thousands or millions have gathered together. 
Every smallest part of the immense whole which we call the wealth 
of civilised nations derives its value precisely from being a part of 
this whole. What would be the value of an immense London 
shop or storehouse were it not situated precisely in London, 
which has become the gathering spot, for five millions of human 
beings? And what the value of our coal-pits, our manufac- 
tures, our shipbuilding yards, were it not for the immense traffic 
which goes on across the seas, for the railways which transport 
mountains of merchandise,' for the cities which number their inhabit- 
ants by millions ? Who is, then, the individual who has the right 
to step forward and, laying his hands on the smallest part of this 
immense whole, to say, ‘ I have produced this ; it belongs to me ' ? 
And how can we discriminate, in this immense interwoven whole, the 
part which the isolated individual may appropriate to himself with 
the slightest approach to justice? Houses and streets, canals and 
railways, machines and works of art, all these have been created by 
the combined efforts of generations past and present, of men living 
on these islands and men living thousands of miles away. 

But it has happened in the long run of ages that everything which 
permits men further to increase their production, or even to continue 
it, has been appropriated by the few. The land, which derives its 
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vtiltze l^recisely from its being necessary for an ever-increasing popn- 
latioUi^ belongs to the few, who may prevent the community from 
cultivating it. The coal-pits, which represent the labour of genera- 
ticns, and which also derive .their value from the wants of the manu- 
factures and railroads, from the immense trade carried on and the 
density of population (what is the value of coal-layers in Trans- 
baikalia ?), belong again to the few, who have even the right of stop- 
ping the extraction of coal if they choose to give another use to their 
capital. The lace-weaving machine, which represents, in its present 
state of perfection, the work of three generations of Lancashire 
weavers, belongs again to the few ; and if the grandsons of the very 
same weaver who invented the first lace-weaving machine claim their 
rights of bringing one of these machines into motion, they*will be 
told ‘ Hands off! this machine does not belong to you!’ The rail- 
roads, which mostly would be useless heaps of iron if Great Britain 
had not its present dense population, its industry, trade, and traffic, 
belong again to the few — to a few shareholders, who may even not 
know where the railway is situated which brings them a yearly 
income larger than that of a mediaeval king ; and if the children of 
those people who died by thousands in digging the tunnels would 
gather and go — a ragged and starving crowd — to ask bread or work 
from the shareholders, they would be met with bayonets and bullets. 

Who is the sophist who will dare to say that such an organisation 
is just? But what is unjust cannot be beneficial for mankind ; and 
it is not* In consequence of this monstrous organisation, the son of a 
workman, when he is able to work, finds no acre to till, no machine 
to set in motion, unless he agrees to sell his labour for a sum 
inferior to its real value. His father and grandfather have contri- 
buted in draining the field, or erecting the factory, to the full extent 
of their capacities — and nobqdy can do more than that — but he comes 
into the world more destitute than a savage. If be resorts to agri- 
culture, he will be i>ermitted to cultivate a plot of laifd, but on the 
condition that he gives up one quarter of his crop to the landlord. If 
he resorts to industry, he will be permitted to work, but on the con- 
dition that out of the thirty shillings he has produced, ten shillings 
or more will be pocketed by the owner of the machine. We cry against 
the feudal baron who did not permit anyone to settle on his land 
otherwise than on payment of one quarter of the crops to the lord of 
the manor ; but we continue to do as they did — we extend their 
system. The forms have changed, but the essence has remained the 
same. And the workman is compelled to accept the feudal condi- 
tions which we call ^ free contract,’ because nowhere will he find 
Oetter conditions. Everything has been appropriated by somebody ; 
lie must accept the bargain, or starve. 

Owing im this circumstance our production takes a wrong turn. 
It takes tio care^ of the needs of the community; its only aim is to 
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increase the benefits of the capitalist. Therefore — ^the continuous 
fluctuations of industry, the crises periodically coming nearly every 
ten years, and throwing out of employment several hundred thousand 
men who iire brought to complete misery, whose children grow up in 
the gutter, ready to become inmates of the prison and workhouse. 
The workmen being unable to purchase with their wages the riches 
they are producing, industry must search for markets elsewhere, 
amidst the middle classes of Other nations. It must find markets, 
in the East, in Africa, anywhere ; it must increase, by trade, the 
number of its serfs in Egypt, in India, in the Congo. But every- 
where it finds competitors in other nations which rapidly enter into 
the same line of industrial development. And wars, continuous wars, 
must be fought for the supremacy on the world-market — wars for 
the possession of the East, wars for getting possession of the seas, 
wars for having the right of imposing heavy duties on foreign 
merchandise. The thunder of guns never ceases in Europe ; whole 
generations are slaughtered ; and we spend in armaments the third 
of the revenue of our States — a revenue raised, the poor know with 
what difficulties. 

Education is the j)rivilege of the few. Not because we can find 
no teachers, not because the workman’s son and daughter are less 
able to receiver instruction, but because one can receive no reasonable 
instruction when at the age of fifteen he descends into the mine, or 
goes selling newspapers in the streets. Society becomes divided 
into two hostile camps ; and no freedom is possible under such condi- 
tions. Wliilc the Eadical asks for a further extension of liberty, the 
statesman answers him that a further increase of liberty would bring 
about an uprising of the paupers ; and those political liberties which 
have cost so dear are replaced by coercion, by exceptional laws, by 
military rule. 

*And finally, the injustice of our repartition of w^ealth exercises 
the most d^^lorable effect on our morality. Our principles of 
morality say: ‘Love your neighbour as yourself’; but let a child 
follow this principle and take off his coat to give it to the shivering 
pauper, and his mother will tell him that he must never understand 
the moral principles in their right sense. If he lives according to 
them, he will go barefoot, without alleviating the misery round 
about him ! Morality is good on the lips, not in deeds. Our preachers 
«ay, ‘ Who works, prays,’ and everybody endeavours to make others 
work for himself. They say, ‘ Never lie ! ’ and politics is a big 
lie. And we accustom ourselves and our children to live under this 
double-faced morality, which is hypocrisy, and to conciliate our 
•double-facedness by sophistry. Hypocrisy and sophistry become 
the very basis of our life. But society cannot live under such a 
morality. Tt cannot last so : it must, it will, be changed. 

The question is thus no more a mere question of bread. It covers 
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the whole jSeld of human activity. But it has at its bottom a question 
of social economy, and we conclude : The means of production and 
of satisfaction of all needs of society, having been created by the 
common efforts of all, must be at the disposal of all. The private 
appropriation of requisites for production is neither just nor beneficial. 
All must be placed on the same footing as producers and consumers 
of wealth. That would be the only way for society to step out of the 
bad conditions which have been created by centuries of wars and 
oppression. That would be the only guarantee for further progress 
in a direction of equality and freedom, which always were the real, 
although unspoken goal of humanity. 

P. Kropotkin. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS. 


There are unmistakable symptoms abroad that the old and vexed 
question of County Boards is again to the front, and that, unless 
recent changes in the Government (whicli is not unlikely) cause 
a year’s delay, there will be submitted to Parliament in the coming 
session a measure dealing comprehensively with this subject. 

We may safely predict for it a troubled and stormy career, 
lingering, probably, and protracted till the time arrives for the 
annual massacre of Government Bills, when it will be again relegated 
to the departmental pigeon-holes, to the relief of perplexed politi- 
cians and to the secret satisfaction of the community at large. 

This is essentially a question which is forced into imblic notice 
from time to time by the rivalry of parlies rather than by the com- 
plaints of the people. 

Nothing is more easy or more plausible than to avow adhesion to 
the principle of representative bodies in substitution for the monopoly 
of pow’er exercised under the regime of nominated magistrates. 
Moreover, on the one hand, the Conservative is tickled with the idea 
of resuscitating the county as an administrative area, while the Radical 
rejoices in the prospect of dealing a deadly blow at the political power 
of the landed gentry in the rural districts. Both parties thus lend a 
ready ear to the complaints and contentions of the philosophic, the 
scientific, and the sentimental classes of politicians, who elaborate 
grievances from the perusal of blue-books and from the examination 
of statistical returns, rather than watch for or deal with them in detail 
as they arise in a practical spirit. 

We have been, indeed, officially informed by the political chiefs 
of the Local Government Board that an admirable plan has been 
prepared, which will be acceptable to ail parties; but ominous 
rumours have since supervened, confirming the suspicions of old 
Parliamentary hands that no simple or easy method of dealing with 
the problem, or, rather, with the mass of knotty and tangled problems 
involved, has-been discovered, or is indeed practicable. 

It is easy to criticise and find fault with the existing state of 
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things, which has grown up in correspondence with the growth of 
popular wants and requirements in a characteristic English fashion, 
without order, method, or adherence to scientific arrangement; 
Parliament and the public having been alike ready as each successive 
step was taken to disregard anomalies, or even absurdities, provided 
only the needed local facility or powers of action were conferred, 
independent, so far as might be, of external control, and securing the 
carrying out of practical and definite objects, under sanction of the 
law, for the convenience of'localities. 

The result of this growth or procedure under separate local Acts 
is the state of things with which we are all familiar. To the eye of 
the model legislator it is confused, entangled, chaotic, intolerable, 
and even though practical men of business acting under it*are able 
to do their duty fairly well, and to satisfy their neighbours and con- 
stituents, it must be admitted to be sadly deficient in the quality 
of clear and systematic arrangement which distinguishes the local 
administration of the French — an advantage purchased for them 
somewhat dearly by the revolution of 1789, which made a clean sweep 
of the pre-existing landmarks cf their country. 

But all this is now to be remedied. Ministers and leaders of 
(Opposition vie with each other in advocating the infusion of new 
blood into county government, the stimulus to local life which it 
will entail, the abolition of an untenable monopoly which is to be 
its introductory holocaust, and the consequent extension of muni- 
cipal government with all its accompanying blessings into the rural 
districts. 

Meanwhile, the ratejDayers as a class, and the local authorities as 
they now exist, hold aloof, waiting, aj^f^arently, for the inevitable 
time when the unpopular character of the changes involved will 
become manifest, and wheq the concrete plan shall be in print with 
all its details. Then will begin the work of the critics. The Bill 
will be subjected to the ordeal of examination by the able and skilled 
men, chairmen and clerks (for exami)le) of unions, highway districts, 
local boards, sanitary authorities, and the like, from whom the 
average M.P. is pretty sure to take his cue when the time arrives 
for dealing with the amendments which will be placed by the score 
on the Parliamentary notice paper. 

The truth is that the magnitude of the changes involved, and the 
extent to which they must, if worth anything with the view of 
settling the question, revolutionise our existing local government, 
hjEtve not even yet been adequately appreciated. Many suggestions 
hav6 been made, and not a few have been submitted to Parliament, 
cldeulated to satisfy the demands formerly made by occupiers of 
land for a share in the administration of the county rate ; but the 
tiifte has ftng. gone by since these demands were seriously pressed, 
while it ie every day becoming more evident that political motives 
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underlie and give strength to the more thoroughgoing plans which 
are now under consideration. 

Those who desire, not unnaturally, to rehabilitate the county as 
a local administrative area, and at the same time to comply with a 
demand for municipal government in the rural districts, which is 
derived probably from observation of the French system, forget 
altogether that the French system was constructed, as already re- 
marked, on a tabula rasa, an advantage which England, happily, does 
not enjoy ; and also that local government means quite a different 
thing as applied, first to rural, secondly to semi-rural, and thirdly 
to urban districts. 

If we find a thorough system of municipal government established 
for cities and towns, and provisions of law in constant and useful 
operation for the gradual introduction of the same into growing or 
inchoate urban communities (which is really the case at present), it 
may fairly be argued that the rural and scattered population of the 
counties, whatever may be needed in the way of improved repre- 
sentation on their governing bodies, do not really require, and are 
not, in fact, in a position to profit from, such local government as is 
already primarily adapted to the wants of towns and cities, and such 
as is within their reach through the well-known machinery of private 
Acts and Provisional orders, as and when the want of them is 
experienced. 

As population increases in compactness and wealth, it begins, of 
course, to require municipal government for many purposes apart 
from the primary objects of police supervision and the maintenance 
of order. The householders compacted together find they can pro- 
vide better and more cheaply through such means for their common 
health and wealth, for the cleanliness and convenience of their 
dwellings, and for the luxuries, which rapidly become the necessities, 
of town life, such as water supply, lighting and scavengering of 
houses and streets, sewerage, building regulation, fire prevention, &c. 
These are objects w'hich householders in rural districts must provide 
separately for themselves. Common to both are: (1) police super- 
vision, in so far as that service is borne or assisted by local taxation 
and management ; (2) road repair, though of a less expensive sort in 
rural districts ; and (3) poor law administration, which forms the 
real difficulty in harmonising local government for town and country, 
and which stands in the way of those who fancy it easy to reconcile 
conflicting or intermixed local government areas. 

The poor law system, as we now know and have experience 
of it, was forced fifty years ago on the attention of Parliament and 
the public by circumstances into which we need not here enter. 
Under it the^fifty-two counties of England and Wales, containing 
about 15,000 parishes, have been divided into about 650 unions;. 
These were marked out and settled ip a somewhat bureaucratic and 
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but still with due re^d td tlie essential object of 
,ddi!livenient local administration,a convenienceVhich coiildliot be found 
• in symmetry with county areas. County boundaries were accordingly 
disregarded to such an extent that fully One-third of the unions oVer- 
jf lap the borders of two, or even of three, counties. The desired objects 
' were, nevertheless, for the most part attained, and may be compre- 
hensively stated under two heads: (1) the interests of the poor 
(the possible recipients of relief) as regards the accessibility of the 
workhouse ; and (2) the interests of the ratepayers as regards econo^ 
mical management, and the equitable grouping of parishes in propor- 
tion to their greater or less rateable value, and to their more or less 
pauperised condition. 

To whatever criticism the mode in which these unions '^ere laid 
out may be open in detail, and although there is ample legal 
power for their alteration and amendment, there can be no question 
but that they are so far stereotyped as a great national settlement that 
they do not admit of comprehensive re-settlement ; not because of any 
diflSculty in drawing an area map of the kingdom on diflFerent lines 
or principles, or with more regard to county and other local bound- 
aries ; but because the local interests which have grown up during 
half a century, and which have been recognised by innumerable Acts 
of Parliament, are bound up with them, and are of far greater im- 
portance actually, and still more from the point of view of those 
locally interested, than any importance which can be (juoted as at- 
taching to the county, or to central government considerations. 

Parliament has so far recognised this, and has so far committed 
itself to the Union as the administrative area of the future, as con- 
tradistinguished from the County^ that it has from time to time, 
during the last fifty years, attached new functions to the guardians 
and new importance and value to the district within which the^hold 
sway. Briefly, they are as follows: (1) Each union w’as composed 
originally of many parishes which retained a certain amount of inde- 
pendent action, and, in particular, the right and duty of the valuation 
of property, and its assessment to the local rates. These functions were 
transferred to the guardians of the union by the Union Assessment 
Committee Acts. (2) Each parish was originally made responsible 
for the cost of its own pauperism ; but by the Union Chargeability 
Act not only was the expense spread equally, or, rather, rateably, 
over the union, but the management and control of the board of 
guardians as a whole over the pauperism of the union became greatly 
more eflfective. (3) In process of time, as the need for sanitary 
legislation became recognised, each union was made a separate and 
complete administrative area for sanitary i^urposes, and was provided 
with oflBicer|p^nd machinery for carrying out the Public Health Act 
(which wisety discriminates between the rural and urban districts as 
regards the stringenpy^ and character of its provisions). (4) Each union 
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has been more recently constituted a centre of adminfstratien under 
the Education Act, ancf'is charged with the important duty of en-* 
forcing compulsory attendance at elementary schools, and of paying 
school fees for the poor under certain circumstances. Here, again, 
it may be observed that Parliament has specially provided for 
rural districts a machinery different from that which is adapted to 
populous places where the School Board system may more properly 
prevail. (5) Each union has functions assigned to it under the 
Eegistration Acts, and is charged with the duty of enforcing 
primary vaccination over the whole kingdom. (6) I^astly, by the 
legislation of 1877-78, the entire management of the highways of 
the rural districts has been placed within the power of the guardians, 
and the ^areas of highway management may become identified with 
those of the poor law unions. 

It may fairly, therefore, be laid down, that local government for 
the rural districts is actually or potentially provided by these means, 
that it is already too stereotyped to be shifted without such a wrench 
as would be of revolutionary severity, and too important, even if that 
were otherwise, to be subordinated or interfered with for any practi- 
cal or theoretical objects which have as yet been assigned as a reason 
for the constitution of a system of County government. 

Those who desire to set up the County as an administrative 
machine for all purposes, and in relief of our overworked House of 
Commons, forget how little meaning the term and name of a county 
now has, except for political representation and for the administra- 
tion of justice. What measure, indeed, for county government 
reform could be devised which could provide machinery uniformly 
applicable over such widely different areas as Devonshire and Rut- 
land ; or for Lancashire and the West Riding, spotted over with 
nunjberless municipalities and local board districts, in common with 
Cambridgeshire or West Sussex, with their sparse populations of 
small village communities ? Further, the notion that county parlia- 
ments are, as county municipalities, to carry on public business, to 
vivify local life, and to relieve the overloaded shoulders of the House 
of Commons, is based on a triple fallacy. First, it is assumed that 
control exercised by such bodies over the subordinate areas of unions 
or highway districts and parishes would be welcomed in exchange for 
the control of the central government ; whereas they would probably 
be more unpopular, and certainly less effective. Secondly, it is forgotten 
that the requisite machinery for such an organisation and control 
could not be brought to bear without great cost and a multiplication 
of permanent county officers in continuous session at head-quarters. 
And, thirdly, it is impossible to believe that the public opinion of the 
country would ever deliberately suffer the Parliamentary functions to 
be discharged by sixty or .seventy local centres, taking different, and 
probably conflicting, views of duty and poIicy>„ It would indeed be. 
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Home Kule for counties, with all the evil omen attaching to that 
phrese. Every consideration of prudent statesmanship points to the 
conclusion that county government, if reformed and endowed with an 
infusion of the representative element, must be confined to the 
limited functions now exercised by the Courts of Quarter Sessions, 
together with such new duties as it may be found possible to devise 
without interference with the real and, on the whole, satisfactory 
work of the guardians, waywardens, and sanitary authorities, which 
already are, to all intents and purposes, the municipalities of the 
rural districts. 

How nearly the system thus sketched out, a prioriy may be 
brought into actual working under the existing law and practice 
can be illustrated very well and appropriately by the state ot things 
which prevails at this moment in one of our largest counties. 

The twenty-five j)oor-law unions into which Hampshire was 
divided fifty years ago have been, with the exception of three or 
four parishes, only one of which is of importance, brought within 
the county area. The magistratesywith wise forethought, identified, 
many years ago, their own magisterial divisions with those of the 
poor law unions, and more recently they established, under the 
Acts of 1862 and 1864, highway districts coterminous with the 
same administrative areas. Quite recently the guardians of several 
of these unions have taken on themselves, by a process permitted 
and encouraged under recent legislation, the oflice and duties 
of highway authorities. We thus have, in the county of Hants, 
twenty-five subordinate areas, completely exhaustive of the county 
map, the governing bodies of which are poor law ^guardians, sani- 
tary authorities, valuers and assessors of real property, waywardens 
of the highways, supervisors of public vaccination and of elementary 
education; and they discharge these multifarious duties for. the 
ratepayers, to annual election by whom they owe their existence, 
and in the general interests of the public, on whose behalf Parlia- 
ment has imposed them. 

These representative governing bodies levy and expend for the 
purposes above mentioned a sum of about 300, 000^. annually, 
which is equal to a rate of about 2s. 3c2. in the pound on a rateable 
value of about two and a half millions. The Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions, on the other hand, levies annually about 30,000i. in the shape 
of county and police rates, in nearly equal moieties. In other words, 
the ratepayers control directly about 2s. 3c?. in the pound, while the 
magistrates expend about 4d. under these two heads together. But 
of the moneys levied for the county, apart from the police, one-third 
goefe to the payment of debt ; so that the other items of expenditure, 
including a^eiVy contribution to the cost of the main roads, are 
covered by a rate of about \\d. in the ^pound. The ratepayer’s 
gne^nce being thus exhibited in its true proportions, the problem 
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for solution becomes difficult in proportion to its minuteness. On 
the one hand, it is undesirable to establish an electoral machinery 
more important and extensive than in proportion to the duties which 
have to be discharged ; and, on the other hand, any attempt to add 
new obligations, or to establish a centralised county authority, 
having a status and jurisdiction paramount over the elective guar- 
dians, will be certain, as it becomes appreciated in all its bearings, 
to excite jealousy and conflict amongst those whose grievances it is 
presumably intended to redress. 

But it will be said that a new function for County Boards has 
emerged out of the political conflicts and social needs of these later 
days. The land is to be dealt with. The county rate is to be 
financed, and allotments or three-acre pieces are to be provided 
through the agency of popular bodies, which must be elected by 
household suffrage. 

Not to dwell on the absurdity of supposing a County Board 
sitting occasionally (say) at Exeter, capable of thus dealing with 
personal and proprietary rights ov«r the immense area of Devonshire, 
and settling the innumerable and furiously contested questions of 
detail which would accompany each transaction of the sort, let us 
see who they are who will elect the C^junty Board, and who, again, 
are they who will provide the funds reqiured for such purposes? 
Every one who is conversant with the theory and practice of the 
assessment and levying of rates is aware that, whereas in a town 
community the rates are paid almost exclusively by the occupiers, 
so that the board or corporation elected by them is in the highest 
degree representative of the funds contributed by the constituent 
body, the reverse is the case, for the most part, in counties or rural 
districts, where the rates arc mostly levied off the land through the 
ageniJy of the occupiers of land, who are thus deeply interested in 
their rise and fall, though not so much (if at all) in their original 
incidence. The villagers or occupiers of cottage pi'operty, being 
generally compound householders, neither pay nor feel the variation 
of the rates, and yet it is to a board elected by household suffrage 
that the power of borrowing money on the security contributed by 
the property of other classes is to be conferred ! This is a startling 
proposition ; ^ still more so if we add to it the further suggestion that 
lands may be taken compulsorily with a view to redistribution in 
small parcels, a function never yet delegated by Parliament to any 
subordinate authority. 

Such Schemes need only to be simply stated to carry with them 
the gravest doubts as to their propriety. The Whig and Eadical 
economists who elaborated the new poor law system fifty years ago 
were not so bpld. Knowing the facts, they established, for the pro- 
tection of the rights of property as against the cry for indiscriminate 
po6r relief, the triple security of the plural vote, the vote by proxy. 
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and the voting paper in the election of guardians, while they likewise 
introduced the concurrent right of the magistrates, as a special 
representation of ownership, to attend the meetings of the elective 
guardians ex officio. But will any one pretend that such devices 
could be introduced, with the slightest prospect of Parliamentary 
sanction, into a government measure at the present time ? Without 
them, however, or some other safeguards (such as supervision and 
control of the Executive Government) which would prove still more 
objectionable, or, if not objectionable, illusory, we are left face to 
face with the dangers which are inseparable from the plan of giving 
to a popular assembly the power of exclusive taxation in their own 
interests, or, rather, in the interests of the vast majority of their 
electorate. 

Another view of the case remains to be noticed, and it is one 
which, perhaps, may be i)leaded in reference to the last-mentioned 
considerations. 

It might be proposed to establish in the counties an elective 
body, taking over little more thaiiithe administrative business now 
transacted at Quarter Sessions, but charged also with new financial 
powers and duties in the collection and distribution of funds i)ro- 
vided by taxation in aid of those hitherto furnished by the ratepayers 
exclusively. 

As to the first point, it may be observed that the administrative 
functions in question, apart from those which are connected with 
justice and police, are extremely few, while of these the most im- 
portant — viz. main road supervision and cattle disease prevention — 
might be profitably delegated to the representatives of the smaller 
or union areas, rather than retained for central management by the 
county authority. The work and duties connected with the courts 
of justice, and with the appointment, pay, and control of the c|^rks 
and officers employed in those courts, seem inextricably mixed up 
with the magisterial function. Whether police management should 
be left as the principal duty of an elective County Board is a matter 
well worthy of examination, and will be materially affected by the 
relations which may in future subsist between the Executive Govern- 
ment and local authorities in this particular. 

As to the second point, assuming that Parliament were willing 
to surrender certain taxes for the benefit of the ratepayers, the 
question of collecting them would be immediately felt, and might 
present much difficulty, while it would certainly cause very serious 
expense in the pay and supervision of collectors. If the house tax 
were so assigned, as was once proposed by Mr. Goschen, the fatal 
elrjecGon would arise on the part of the householders, that they 
would be at gifee rated and taxed for local expenditure, yirhereas land 
would be rated only. 

An assignment of carriage taxes in aid of road repair would be 
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reasonable and acceptable, if only it were possible to apportion it 
according to local user. A surrender of the land tax would operate most 
inequitably, as this tax has been long since redeemed in many locali- 
ties. A localised income tax has been* a popular idea, which has 
found favour with some writers, but it has always appeared on ex- 
amination to be impracticable, and inconsistent with the policy 
which framed the property ^x Acts. Parliament would hardly 
consent to stereotype what has always been an annual charge, nor 
would the public submit to reveal their private resources to the 
agents of local authorities. There remain such imposts as the gun 
tax, the game licences, and the dog tax, as to which no particular 
objection arises if the police were permitted, or could be required, to 
serve as collecting officers. 

The proceeds of public-house and other licences would seem to 
be the most appropriate to be thus dealt with. They are, however, 
mixed up with the larger subject of management and control, and so 
with the group of questions which are conveniently summarised as 
‘ local option.’ When this name is mentioned, one feels instinctively 
that financial interests would in many places be subordinated to 
views of policy, so that such aid to localities as it might be desired 
to furnish by these means would be very imperfectly, or at least 
very unequally, realised. 

None of these devices can compare with the ease and convenience 
which accompany the practice of subventions from the Exchequer, 
which, however open to objection from the theoretical point of view, 
have been in regular and smooth operation for many years, and at 
least have had the effect of substantially relieving the ratepayers, 
and of appeasing those feelings of irritation and dissatisfaction 
which have so often found inconvenient expression in the House of 
Conpions. • 

Ct. Sclater-Booth. 


VoL. XXI.— No. 120. 
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ARTISAN ATHEISM. 


An old friend, a London clergyman of long and wide exj^)erience, said 
to me lately, ‘I cannot understand the position of the working 
classes towards religion : they seem to put it on one side, to do with- 
out it ; not to have any ill-feeling towards it, but simply to regard 
it with indifference.’ My own experience is shorter than my friend’s, 
but leads to the opposite impression : that the great body of artisans 
<lo not do without religion ; that they are as much governed by con- 
science as any body of professing Christians : but also that towards 
all professions, and especially all teachers, of religion, they have a 
very strong and very bitter antipathy ; that they look on theology 
as having the same value as astrology, and esteem the clergy as on 
about the level of fortune-tellers, as encouraging ignorance that they 
may live by teaching that which they know to be false. 

It is possible that my friend and myself arc both right, so far as 
the evidence before us goes, lie is a distinguished looking person, 
with remarkable povrers of forming dispassionate judgments and of 
expressing them very clearly and incisively. The artisans whom he 
meets are probably awed by the majesty of his appearance and influ- 
enced by their innate respect for his profession ; while I am taken no 
more account of than a lame cat on the hearth, and so they giv^. me 
that frank utterance which is denied to my friend. 

Some few years ago I was asked to lecture at a working men’s 
club in Pimlico — my first experience of any London club. The 
subject was ‘ The Antiquity of Man,’ and the lecture was purely 
scientific. The discussion that followed was entirely on the clergy 
and their attitude towards science. The only interest in the 
antiquity of man was because it disproved Genesis and showed the 
clergy to be teaching what they ought to know had been disproved. 
The argument was very simple. There was a theory that the world 
was only 6,000 years old ; the Bible gives an account of the Creation ; 
the clergy read the Bible and preach about it. The world is shown 
to hejnore than 6,000 years old ; therefore the Bible is wrong; there- 
fore the clergy, who are educated people, preach that which they 
know to be untrue. To suggest that the Church had not adopted 
anjr scheme chronology, that Ussher’s chronology was but two 
centuries old, that the Bible was not a chronology but a body of 
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literature, was to pour water on the back of a duck, to talk of a 
rainbow to a blind man. By common consent the clergy were either 
fools not to know better or knaves to preach untruth. A very 
earnest speaker spoke of them as ‘ blackbeetles with white throats/ 

This was at an ordinary social club, and its members were not 
banded together by anything more literary than the daily newspaper, 
and when I was soon after invited to lecture at a secular club 1 com- 
forted myself with the belief that I should find a body of men some- 
what familiar with theology and accustomed to something like argu- 
ment. The subject of the lecture was the same ; the discussion was 
the same in character, except that the feeling against the clergy was 
more intense and more bitter, and that all the speakers had been 
members of Sunday schools, either as teachers or scholars, regarding 
that time as the Jews regarded the captivity in Egypt, Secularism 
being their Canaan and Freethought a combination of Moses and 
Joshua. 

I mentioned to a friend learned in such matters the apparent 
want of knowledge and of argument, and he replied, ^ That was a 

small club ; you go to club, and they’ll tear you to pieces, and 

do it according to rule.’ I invited this club to invite me, and took 
for my subject ‘ The Bible and Modem Science,^ so that the clergy 
might receive due attention. The result was much the same ; there 
was the same bitterness towards the clergy, the same admiration of 
science, not for its own sake but as a i)owerful weapon against the 
teaching of the clergy, the same idea that the Bibhi was a literal 
and official document, a sort of celestial London Gazdte, As in all 
other cases, the Bible meant only (ienesis, Exodus, and the Grospels, 
or rather only a few passages in these. The creation, the deluge, 
the exodus, and the birth of Jesus, are usually the subjects of dis- 
cussiop. Balaam and Jonah have been immortalised in secular clubs, 
but chiefly because they were fortunate enough to be associated with 
a remarkably large fish and a remarkably clever ass. Joshua also 
is known, not as a national leader, but as having unusual authority 
over the sun. 

Of course my unimportance prevented my being noticed by the 
leading prophets of secularism, and my object here is to speak of the 
artisans and their opinions on religion, not of secularism. But I 
extended my researches to the east of London, with a new experience. 
Here I found discussion assisted by beer and tobacco, and at one 
club I had to speak in the brief intervals between long fits of cough- 
ing, some two hundred pipes in full work being too much for me 
until the chairman most considerately suggested the opening of a 
window in the roof. This trinity of Bible, beer, and ^ bacca,’ of 
politics, pots, £pd pipes, belongs more to the east, though I found it 
in ^Soho once, where I arrived one Sunday morning, and was asked 
to begin with an audience of three or four, the chairman comforting 

T 2 
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me with the remark, ^ If you begin, the others will drop in as you go 
on/ In many instances I believe the lecture is regarded as a kind 
of pastime, which gives a certain zest to the tobacco and beer, and 
enables the members to fenjoy them with a certain profundity of 
sensation which they take to be thought. 

I also went beyond London, and at Baskerville Hall, Birmingham,. 
I found a very intelligent audience in a very tastefully decorated build- 
ing, but the discussion was on tlie usual lines. I went also to another 
town, where the secular club had a reputation for being more given 
to drinking than discussion, and the surroundings seemed to my 
fastidious taste somewhat grovelling and sordid. But the greatest 
shock I had was in London, where one Sunday morning I found a 
small number of men engaged at cards and bagatelle (I tfiink it is 
called) in a back kitchen, and I felt the underground atmosphere 
and tiie grimy surroundings to be greater evils than the cards and 
green-covered tables, even on Sunday. 

There are very many artisans who are not secularists, much less 
atheists, and these must be considered, if only because it might be 
possible to find some broad diCcrence of social standing, education, 
training, or some other kind, that might help to explain the different 
result, and so give hope for the future of all. I was asked to lecture 
at a Church club in Poplar, where I had some two hundred or more 
very well-dressed and well-bcdiaved people, to whom the ideas of 
modern science appeared to be new and also doubtful, not so much 
as to their truth as to Iheir propriety. The minister of the church 
took pari in the discussion. Three lectures passed, and it was 
proposed to have a lending library and art exhibition and more 
lectures after the summer. But vrhen the time came, it was dis- 
covered that the church had already so much work on hand it could 
not undertake any mor^. In another part of East London the 
minister of the parish was greatly distressed because the young men 
would not corjie to church, and asked me to help him to interest 
them by lectures. For three or four months we had every Sunday 
afternoon some hundred men, sometimes nearly double that number, 
to discuss subjects of science and theology, and I believe the Sunday 
afternoon lectures have become in that parish an institution of con- 
siderable value in bringing together minister and young men. 

At the secular clubs the knowledge of science was general if 
limited, the knowledge of the Bible still more limited and much less 
general. In the Church clubs 1 found the knowledge of science was 
very hazy and the knowledge of the Bible somewhat at second hand. 
Softie dozen years ago a young man came to me to ask if I could 
lend him a book about the Last Supper, as he had to write a paper 
about it^of his Sunday school. I handed him a, Bible, saying, 

* Here’s the very book : four accounts of it.’ He took it, turned it 
over, ^.nd handed it back, saying, ‘Yes, but I want a book about it.’ 
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I gave him a shilling manual and he went rejoicing ; afterwai*ds he 
told me the curate had greatly praised his paper. About the same 
time, another young man, member of a very distinguished congrega- 
tion, talked to me for half an hour of the, wickedness of Ecce llomOy 
then comparatively new. I handed him the book, with * Show me 
some of the statements you say are in the book.’ He replied, ‘ Oh ! 
I’ve never seen the book till now ; it’s what our minister says about 
it.’ This is somewhat the kind of knowledge as to the Bible which 
is very common, narrowness of mind inducing the hearer to give to 
his teacher’s words the poorest interpretation of which they are 
capable. 

Of late years I have lectured regularly on Sunday evenings at 
the Free Library in South Lambeth, near the Dogs’ Home, to 
audiences neither specially secular nor holding, as a body, any form 
of religious opinions, and, so, free from any special prejudices either 
for or against any faith, but always of the artisan type, and offering 
fair opport unity for judging of their general opinions. Sometimes a 
s^jecialist will startle us by his profound knowledge, as when a lecture 
on ‘ Joshua and the Sun ’ brought in an earnest advocate of the theory 
that the world is flat, who insisted that this theory, once received, 
would make everything clear and finally reconcile science and religion, 
and denounced me as ‘ a wriggling worm : ’ as when a lecture on ‘ The 
World 200,000 years ago ’ brought an informal representative of a 
secularist periodical, who reproached me with not giving the proper 
^ moral,’ by which he meant his moral, that the antiquity of the world 
quite disproved the Bible and therefore made religion an imposture 
and the clergy wilfid teachers of untruth : I urged that the lecture 
was purely scientific ; he replied it showed Genesis to be nonsense : I 
appealed to his consideration for Genesis as literature ; he retorted it 
was only a copy of older Chaldean legejads ; and as when, after a 
lecture on the origin of man, a very earnest Darwinist, having led me 
through a long series of questions to an answer he wanted, sprung 
upon the audience a mine of wisdom in the assertion that this ren- 
dered the miracle of the birth of Jesus impossible. But the one 
feeling, rather than opinion, is that the clergy are impostors in under- 
taking work they do not do, and in teaching what should not be 
taught. 

This being my experience in speaking with artisans, I was anxious 
to know what are their means of acquiring right opinions — how far 
they had means of education. Of course I can only infer this, but I 
had a small revelation on the subject some twelve years ago, when 
reading Macaulay’s History with a class of men varying from twenty 
to forty years in age. In the course of some discussion I mentioned 
the name of Aristotle, and was surprised to see a half smile spread 
over their face^ as they glanced at each other and then at me. On 
inquiry I found that Aristotle was to them nothing whatever but 
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the name of the supposed compiler of a shilling book of midwifery, 
filled with stories of monstrous births grafted on to a chapter of 
Aristotle’s Natural History, just as one might bind up a chapter of 
Darwin with a collection of witch stories, and sell it 8uh rosa in neigh- 
bourhoods of shady morals to ignorant people who would buy it only 
because it was an improper book, not to be found in any respectable 
shop. I thought this was a very exceptionally unfortunate set of 
young men, but when two years ago I mentioned this in a lecture on 
Aristotle to a large audience I found that this was still a very widely 
spread opinion. 

This did not lead me to expect that the reading of the ordinary 
artisan is very wide or very deep, and I think it is probable that in 
most cases the newsj>aper supplies him with readymade opinions, 
and that he reads those newspapers which are most likely to give 
him the opinions he wishes to have, being in this much the same as 
other people. Magazines seldom come in his way, and when they 
do, the more weighty articles have but little permanent influence, 
because of his want of a basis of knowledge. Books are still less read, 
for the same reason. By many, a book is regarded as a statement of 
fact, and its merit is to be tried by the one standard, ^ Is it true ? ’ 
Mr. Gradgiind is not the only person who says, ‘ What I want is facts,’ 
or who regards education as being simply the acquisition of knowledge 
that can be easily tested. 

But newspapers are not the source of the wonderful display of 
knowledge that has often astonished me, A man will often fire off 
at me the words, ^ So and so says,’ &c., and I have often wondered, 
first, how my friend acquired so familiar a knowledge of some great 
thinker, and, secondly, how it was that his knowledge, while so precise, 
was also so fragmentary as it usually proved to be. I think I find at 
least one source of these crumbs of knowledge in the three periodicals 
which weekly advocate anti-Christianity. One only of these calls in 
the aid of art, having regularly an illustration, usually of some event 
in Jewish history. In the number last published it is ‘ Comic Bible 
Sketch, No. 175, A Skeleton Army,’ and represents the death of the 
Assyrians before Jerusalem. But the Assyrians are represented by 
skeletons of members of the Salvation Army. An article on ‘ Bible 
Fasting Men ’ speaks of Moses, David, Elijah, Daniel, and Jesus, and 
in it occur such sentences as ‘ Holy Moses was the original Grand 
Old Man ; ’ ‘ He lived (iutirely on his own gravy, though how it was 
done is like the peace of God — it passes all understanding,’ ‘Jesus 
taught that the ix)wer to work miracles was only gained by prayer 
and fasting — but. our bishops and clergy think diflferently. Their 
philosophy is eat and grow fat.’ These sentences give a fair idea of 
the highest Mterary standard reached. Such phrases ^.s ‘ addle-pated 
Bible-^reader/ ‘ the pantomime he played with the devil,’ are on a 
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lower level. The next article is on ‘ Jesus as a Socialist ; ’ it begins 
with ‘ The interesting, warm-hearted, but weak-headed followers of 
Maurice and Kingsley, known as Christian Socialists,’ and contains 
‘ the customary representation of Jesus as an enlightened nineteenth- 
century Protestant, instead of a Jew of the age of Tiberius,’ and 
‘ His one method of making man better, the promulgation of pre- 
cepts, is the one which is looked on with especial disfavour by modern 
Socialists.’ A group of paragraphs called ‘Acid Drops’ are sometimes 
amusing, but always interesting, as showing the inability of the writer 
to do justice to those who think differently, and as showing also the 
kind of food offered to the minds of the readers. ‘ Christian bigotry 
and Christian hyj)Ocrisy go hand-in-hand,’ and ‘being perfectly 
illiterate, unable even to sign his name, he will make a very good 
saint,’ are specimens of the idea of Christianity. An inquiry whether 
a man'may buy peppermint drops on Sunday to kecip him awake during 
the sermon is answered by the judgment that the customer’s pur- 
chase was a work of necessity, but that the sale was not a work 
of mercy. This joke, which might appear in any paper, is followed 
by the remark that an invalid Christian has gone to Mentone, 
because the Lord answers prayers against rheumatism much more 
favourably in a warm climate. ‘ Acid Drops ’ is followed by ‘ Sugar 
Plums,’ the former being records of Christian weaknesses, the latter 
a triumphant array of Freetliought triumphs. In these we read 
of a ‘ Sky-pilot,* i.e. a clergyman, and of ‘ devils laughing in the 
midst of their brimstone and fire.’ In an article on the Crucifixion 
we read, ‘ The Cross never gleamed so brightly as when it rose above 
the fires of the stake, or shone over seas of blood.’ 

The second has something like literary ability in it, and gives short 
extracts from great writers, selected for the anti-Christian meaning that 
may be read into them if not in them. 'It always speaks of liberty of 
thought, resistance to tyranny, freedom of speech, much as these might 
have been sjjoken of before the French revolution. The earnestness 
of the writers is evident in every line of original matter, and if it per- 
verts most grotesquely the meaning of the Bible in its criticism, it does 
only what every political party-writer does. If it calls in the aid of 
idicule it is with no sense of impropriety, and though we may deplore 
the state of mind and regret the want of literary taste, the writer is 
free from the charge of wilful irreverence. The last number opens 
with an article from the editor, addressed to Grod, in which we find 
these phrases : ‘ Q-od, then, is not an affair of the brain, but of the in- 
testines,’ which appear to the writer to be the seat of conscience ; ^ I 
have found that a saint is, as a rule, a swindler ; ’ ‘ the divine apple- 
cart ; ’ ‘ Galilee fishermen who wrote Gospels in Greek in the first cen- 
tury knew just as much about it as Wick herring fishers in the nine- 
teenth century ; ’ ‘ lying and forgery ; ’ ‘ one who was a God and a car- 
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penter, a creator of worlds, and a maker of three-legged stools.’ 
Then comes an article on ^ Absolute Eelativism,’ which implies in the 
reader more breadth of knowledge than I have ; after this ‘ Smoke 
and Sparks,’ comments on various subjects, in which we read of Satan 
trying to commit suicide but in vain — brimstone has no eflFect in- 
temdly, and ropes are burnt before he can be hanged ; then comes 
a joke about a missionary giving a chiefs wife a dress wear at 
chapel, and of her appearance there with it twisted round her neck 
like a scarf, so that he had to be lady’s maid. Then a suggestion 
whether evolution applies to angels as well as men, and whether 
Grabriel was develoj)ed from a monad ; after a carefully-written article 
on man’s antiquity, we have extracts from Channing, Conway, T3nidall, 
Mill, and Dr. Richardson, and one from the glowing pen of thfe editor, 
who writes ; ‘ The serijent of Palestine began to creep athwart the 
darkening moorland of the world ; ’ ‘ The Semitic Grod and his 
miserable volume could not live when the giants were alive, but it 
could now live and fatten among the worms that crawled among the 
coffins and their cerements.’ The number ends with a paper on 
‘ Thomas Paine,’ by an American writer, which reminds me of a 
lecture I gave on that subject, in which I spoke of his work in 
French and American politics ; and of his ‘ Age of Reason ’ as being 
very inferior in ability and much less original ; but the first speaker 
expressed the general feeling when he said ‘ The Age of Reason ’ was 
Paine’s greatest work — in fact it appeared to be the only one of which 
he had ever heard. This periodical once inserted a letter from me 
commenting on an article on one of my lectures, and I am certain no 
ordinary religious newspaper would have been so candid. 

The third periodical, and the highest in tone, differs from the 
others in discussing politics. Its toneintheologicalmatters is much the 
same, butitsi^eaks of social and moral subjects as of primary imj^ort- 
ance. A carefully-written ‘ Inquiry concerning the Existence of Grod ’ 
is an attempt to show the difference between a human mind and the 
Divine mind, and congratulates the reader that the ‘philosophic 
writer of to-day can oppose by knowledge and argument what theo- 
logians could only then obstruct by bigotry and^ persecution.’ This 
shows, very aptly, the very common mistake of comparing theology 
at its worst with anything else at its best, of entirely forgetting that 
theology is progressive like other sciences. Then comes a short 
review of an essay on the Name of God usually written Jehovah, 
as to its real meaning and origin ; then a compilation called ‘ Day- 
break,’ consisting of a selection of facts and sayings that seem to teU 
against Christianity. One of these compares our indignation at a 
Roman Catholic priest baptising a European woman unknown to her 
huaband with .§ur admiration of precisely the same thing if done by 
a missioaafj' in Africa. In a notice of a lecture on Evolution, at 
Liverpool, we have: ‘Revelation is to be believed because given by 
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Moses, and Moses is to be believed because Eevelation says he worked 
miracles ! ’ One has but to glance through this number to see how 
much above the others it is in ability and tone, though it seems 
quite unable to understand that the theology of to-day is an advance 
upon the theology of any previous time, and seems also to think that 
every person professing to speak as a witness to Christianity should be 
accepted as an authoritative exponent of theology. 

This briefly is my experience of the artisan body in its corporate 
existence at clubs, social and secular, and individually as members of 
my audience at the Free Library in South Lambeth. I should be 
very ungrateful if I did not speak of the uniform candour and 
courtesy I have always received in discussion from those propounding 
secularist views ; mistaken I believe them to be, and misled I am 
sure they are by those they trust as leaders. But that all are honest 
1 can have no doubt ; that they are earnest is evident at every turn. 

Finding so little of real foundation for knowledge, much less for 
wisdom, in the literary food of my friends, I asked. Where can I find 
an official or authentic profession of secular faith ? There appear to 
be two societies, and the prospectus or programme of each was readily 
and cordially sent to me and appeared so colourless and void of 
offence that I think any one could accept it without any harm to 
himself and possibly without much practical good to anybody else. 

From that time to this I have been in frequent discussion, always 
most friendly, with secularists, without discovering any increase of 
knowledge, or any decrease of bitterness against the clergy. But it 
has gradually dawned on me that though there are always secularists 
they are like the House of Commons or the Common Council, a corpo- 
rate body the members of which are constantly being renewed, the 
older ones, sobered by increased knowledge of the world and steadied 
by growing responsibilities, often settling down as orderly members of 
society without thinking excepting generally of theological problems. 
This offers something towards a solution of the difficulty of reconcil- 
ing my imiuession, that the artisan body is antagonistic to Christianity 
by name, with that of my reverend friend, that they are simply in- 
different. Each of us judges the whole by the few we see. And it 
may be said, ‘ Is not this a triumph for Sunday schools, when so 
many young men fortified by their teaching pass thiough the trials 
and temptation of fervid youth without falling by the way ? ^ And 
so it is if I be wrong in thinking that the state of mind of these 
elder men is dormant secularism rather than latent love of the clergy, 
their profession, or their work. 

It is common to hear an earnest clergyman deplore all this and 
ask, ‘ What can we do to alter it ? ’ To this the artisan replies, * You 
have been at work for nearly two thousand years. If your gospel 
were true it would have made the world perfect by this time.’ And 
having gained some small notion of what are the positive influences 
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that make so many artisans secularists, it may be well to ask what is 
the light by which they see the clergy. They see the churches well 
built and nearly always shut up ; they see the public-houses well 
built, towering above their small houses, blazing at every turn, 
and always open ; they see their own small rooms, often badly built, 
always too small for even the little furniture and often large families ; 
and they see the parson’s house, usually large enough for decency 
and even comfort, and often large enough for some degree of luxury. 
They know the trouble to make the week’s wages provide all that is 
needful, and they hear of bishops and archbishops with fabulous 
incomes. They know nothing of ecclesiastical matters, but if you 
urge the importance of the Church being kept in order, they will 
reply by asking you what the Church is supposed to do, and will tell 
you it is like a society that spends all its income in salaries and 
office expenses. They see the clergyman always well dressed, they 
presume him to be a man of deep and wide learning, they believe 
him to be possessed of unlimited leisure, and they know very little 
how he spends it. They have never heard of a clergyman resigning 
a living because he could not keep his parishioners up to the proper 
moral standard, and they believe, very many of them, that the clergy 
are paid out of the taxes, and that the Bible is printed and circulated 
by the authority and direction of the Government and at the expense 
of the nation. You may call this nonsense, but remember that very 
many of the working classes very seldom see the clergyman at ally 
and know him only by repute. If they do not go to church they 
will see very little of any clergyman. If you talk to an artisan of 
the church being for the poor man, he will say ^ In what way is it 
more the poor man’s church than any chapel ? All are open to me 
if I choose to go, and I see no more of the parish minister than I do 
of the minister of any chapel.’ If you tell him it would be good for 
him to go to church, he will probably say ‘ Why does not the Church 
come to me ? According to your own showing, Jesus preached any- 
where and eveiywhere rather than in the Temple, and preferred the 
company of the poor and neglected to that of others. The apostles 
did not dwell in palaces and drive about in carriages. When the 
minister comes to our street or court, and helps me to get good 
water, shows me how I can get good food without paying more for 
it than the rich, tells me how to insure my life without i)aying twice 
or thrice what he pays, helps me to get books and to understand 
them, takes some interest in the struggle of the poor to live, helps 
the poor out of poverty by giving them the best education possible 
—when I can feel that the Church regards itself as living for the 
people and not for itself, then I shall feel more inclined to go to 
ehuroh.’ . 

. The iuiigaQ is not a scholar, is not accustomed to consider nicely 
the meanings of words or the logic of a sentence ; but the education 
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of the workshop and of the family under the difficulties of town life 
and limited means, if rough schooling, is thorough of its kind. Some 
of his work is likely to be for rich people, and he sees that what to 
him is luxury beyond his wildest hope^is for them simple necessities 
of life ; he also knows that he gives a greater part of himself body 
and soul to his work than he believes they do to theirs. He knows 
that every Government official, besides being regularly paid, even^ 
during illness, is sure of a pension ; that every incumbent is secure 
in his living, so long as he is alive, however old or incapable ; and 
he asks why should he, whose work is uncertain, whose wages stop 
when he is ill, and decrease as he gets old and feeble, have nothing 
but the union before him. He associates Church and State as one 
in his mind ; he feels the State cares nothing for his body, and he is 
by no means sure the Church cares much for his soul, even if he 
have one. The Church has not gained his confidence, and he 
believes it does not deserve it. 

My own experience is not without some value, as enabling me to 
understand the gulf that seems to be between the Church and the 
workman. For twenty years I have been working in South London, 
the true home of the artisans of London, where one-third of the 
population, over a million, are crowded into one-tenth of the space. 
My one object has been to bring books and pictures to those who 
scarcely know what they mean, to give the younger men some slight 
knowledge of that higher education which is familiar to those who 
are more fortunate in leisure, which is even more important than 
moiiey for culture. We have been helped by various friends, but 
the clergy have been conspicuous only by their absence, and in 
that they have been very conspicuous. The Church is supposed to 
be the obstacle to real education, the stumblingblock of freedom of 
tlv)ught ; I believe it is the only body that can really lead the way 
to freethought in its fullest and, in fact, only meaning, for firee- 
thought does not mean merely permission to think, but must be 
based on power to think and on broad knowledge. I believe the 
Church has power to help the artisan class in a much greater degree 
than any other religious body — ^not so much because it has greater 
wealth, but because it could so much more easily than any other 
body gain their confidence. A Church minister could do more for 
his parishioner than any Dissenting minister, if of equal power and 
will : and this is especially true with regard to working men, who 
feel that what is called ^ chapel life ’ does not possess the breadth 
and depth to satisfy them. But a Church clergyman who should 
ureach, not the Bible, not church-going, not creeds or catechisms, but 
God as the living j^Euler of the world, would, I believe, find the 
artisans of r any large town regard him as a prophet, revealing to 
them a mighty truth for which their souls are hungering. 

But it must be the declaration of a God who governs this world. 
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a knowledge of whom is the kingdom of heaven ; a Grod whose influ- 
ence is to be found in the every-day life of even the poorest : not of 
a Grod who ruled the world in days long past. And He must be 
declared in terms that bring Him home to the least educated ; or 
rather the poorest must be educated enough to understand the de- 
claration and to have their minds capable of what is really free- 
thought. 

William Eossiter 
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There is an adage which tells us that no one should holloa before he 
is out of the wood. I think that Lord Penzance, commits this indis- 
cretion when he shouts that the Free-Trade argument has collapsed. 
I will endeavour to show as briefly as possible that, so far from his 
getting out of the wood in this discussion, he is more than ever stuck 
fast there amid fogs and fallacies of his own creation. 

He thinks he has demolished what he calls the two main argu- 
ments by which our Free-Trade system is supported. The first, 
according to him, is the doctrine or contention that every import of 
foreign goods here necessitates a corresponding export of British 
goods. This is a proposition which he thinks is destroyed by a refer- 
ence to facts, coupled with his arguments and my admissions. 

If the proposition were true, he says, we should find over a num- 
ber of years, if not in each year, that the amount of imports 
was balanced or about balanced by the exports; whereas the 
Board of Trade showed the reverse, there being in the ‘returns of 
fifteen years only two in which imports and exports stood in anything 
like an equality. 

No one having any but a superficial acquaintance with the subject 
wojild suppose that the Board of Trade returns tell the whole story 
of our foreign trade, and that the figures ought to balance. For years 
past Mr. Giffen, Sir Thomas Farrer, and other writers have called 
attention to what are termed our ‘ invisible ’ or ‘ unseen ’ exports ; 
that is, those commodities, or ‘ goods,’ which do not appear in the 
returns. When, therefore. Lord Penzance draws the conclusion that be- 
cause our returns do not show a balance the doctrine that every import 
of foreign goods necessitates a corresponding export of British goods is 
false, he commits an initial blunder which vitiates the whole of his 
subsequent argument. Now comes the supposed admission on my 
my part, which is. to upset this doctrine. In criticising certain 
utterances of Lord Penzance as to ‘ money ’ and ‘ bullion,’ to which 
I shall have again to refer, I had occasion to say that, if one nation 
pays another in money, it must be in bullion ; that anything else 
would be jnoney’s worth, but not money ; and that, if in anything 
else, it must be in merchandise, or in securities, in which case either 
would constitute the e^x^ort which balances the import. 
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Here Lord Penzance thinks he has me on the hip. If, he says, 
an export of securities can balance an import of goods, what becomes 
of the doctrine ? and he quotes Mr. Mongredien and myself as never 
using the word ‘ export’ in .any other sense than that of ‘goods.’ 
Mr. Mongredien says : — 

That for every export of good^ that is not sent to pay a previous debt, there 
must be an import of goods to the same amount, and, vice versd, for every import of 
goods that is not received in liquidation of a previous debt there must be an export 
of goods to the same amount. 

Now, let me ask, how does this support Lord Penzance’s view 
that an export of securities vitiates the doctrine ? It seems incredible, 
but it is nevertheless true, that Lord Penzance must be ignorant of 
the feet that the export of a security, say an Egyptian bond, is the 
liquidation of a previous debt, and constitutes the exception which 
Mr. Mongredien is careful to make, and which is kept in mind by all 
competent writers and speakers on the subject. 

As regards myself, I have always said, and I still say, that 
‘ exports ’ mean exported British goods. I have always held, and I 
still hold, that an import of foreign goods necessitates an export of 
British goods ; but I have never said or implied that the import 
and the export must be simultaneous — the very idea of a foreign 
loan precludes such a supposition. The transaction described by me 
comes under that repayment of debt to which I make full reference 
in my writings, and it presupposes a previous export of British goods 
and an import of the security ; all these transactions forming a chain 
the end links of which are on the one hand British and on the other 
foreign goods. It is only the complete carrying out of the general 
law that every export necessitates an import, and every import an 
export. 

And now I must quote a passage from Lord Penzance which 
embodies several Protectionist fallacies, and affords a fair specimen of 
his Lordship’s mode of reasoning. I stated that, sooner or later, 
directly or indirectly, an import is either the cause or the effect of 
an export ; on which Lord Penzance remarks 

‘ liiither the cause or the effect.’ Here is another new proposition, but I pass it 
by, only begging to be allowed to ask why must a foreign security (say an Egyptian 
bond), with which the import has been paid for, hav5 been obtained by a previous 
export ? Is the harvest of this country, for instance, worth nothing to us ? Is the 
labour of our people, except that portion of it which produces an export, worth 
nothing P Are the dividends or interest payable to us yearly on the accumulated 
wealth which we have invested at home and abroad no source of wealth to us P 
But I pass by this astounding assertion also, because I wish to fasten upon the 
t3futh to which Mr. Medley has given the weight of his authority. If paid 
for by ah export at all, it is, he says, by a previous export ; that is to say, the 
Englishman aegpired his Egyptian bond by his skill or labour embe^died in goods 
exported at some previous time ; weeks, perhaps months before— in short, by his 
eavfega, hy his previously acquired wealth. 
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But this is precisely what the Fair Traders hare complained of. They have 
complained, as 1 understand it, that instead of purcliasing what you consume in the 
shape of imports by the sale of your current labour as embodied in manufactured 
goods, the great difference between the amount of your imports and' your exports 
tends to show that you are largely paying for your purchases out of your savings, 
out of your previously acquired wealth, and that to arrange your legislation so as 
to encourage the purchase of imports paid for in this fashion is to encourage the 
gradual dissipation of wealth previously acquired, instead of stimulating the 
production of fresh wealth by the sale iof your own manufactures, 

This passage is as full of fallacies as an egg is full of meat. In the 
first place, he says that my proposition as to the relation of cause and 
effect between imports and exports is a new one and an astounding 
assertion. How so ? It is as old as political economy itself, it is one 
of its fundamental laws, and is based on human motive, on experience, 
on common sense. He then asks why must an Egyptian bond, with 
which the import has been paid for, have been obtained by a previous 
export ? To which I reply that no business man knows of any other 
mode of importing foreign bonds than by giving value for them. 
As to the irrelevant questions which Lord Penzance asks, and which, 
I presume, he thinks tend to show how the thing is to be done, it 
takes a more acute mind than I possess to discover what bearing 
they have on the question. I pass on to the * great truth ’ upon 
which he wishes to fasten, that we are largely paying for our excess 
of imports out of our previously acquired wealth, and are thus 
gradually dissipating it. The state of mind which regards this as a 
* great truth ’ must be akin to that which afflicted Mr. Baps, the 
dancing-master at Doctor Blimber’s academy, a grave gentleman who 
dabbled in political economy, when he puzzled Mr. Toots by asking 
him what we were to do with our raw materials when they came into 
our ports in return for our drain of gold. 

Lord Penzance cannot mean that we are merely spending our 
annual interest. No man dissipates his wealth by doing that. He 
must mean that year by year, and for the last thirty or forty years 
we have been parting with our foreign invested capital. What proof 
of this does he give ? Absolutely none ; we have nothing except the 
reiterated assertions of Fair Traders. It has been often disproved, 
nevertheless I will give one more demonstration of its falsity. I have 
before me the first Keport of the Trade Commission in which are 
presented certain tables laid before the Commission by Sir Algernon 
West, C.B., chairman of the Board of Inland Bevenue, showing the 
progress of our Income Tax collections between 1865 and 1884. 

From these tables I find that, taking quinquennial periods, the 
returns were ; — 

1866-1869. Gross profits, 419,000,000. Per head, £14 0 
1870-1874. „ 491,000,000. „ 15 6 

1876-1879. „ 676,000,000. „ 17 4 

1880-1884. „ 601,000,000. „ 17 2 

It is clear from these figures that, instead of there being any 
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^geiteial d^ipation of ve^th, there vas a vast iberedse. But there 
is another table which directly bears on the question at issue. It is 
a statement showing the Income Tax collections on our foreign 
holdings, 1873 to 1884. Here it is 


In MiUiom Sterling, 


Year 

Government 

Securities 

Other Securities 

Railways out of 
United Kingdom 

Total 


Million £ 

Million £ 

" Million £ 

Million £ 

1873 

19*2 

4*6 

f cannot be distin- 
1 guished 


1877 

191 

7-4 

1-7 

28*2 ' 

1879 

18-9 

7*2 

2*4 

28*5 

1880 

19*3 

7*2 

21 

28*6 

1881 

10-3 

8*0 

2*6 

29*9 

1882 

19-6 

8*4 

2-7 

306 

1883 

19'9 

8*8 

3*3 

32*0 

1884 

20-4 

9*7 

3*8 

33*9 


I commend these figures to Lord Penzance. They are conclusive. 
In 1877 the tax was collected on 28,200,000^. of income on our 
foreign investments. In 1884 the amount had risen to 33,900,000/., 
an increase during this period of 5,700,000?. If we capitalise this at 
four per cent., we find that it represents a sum of 142,500,000?. 
added to our foreign holdings during a period when the United 
States were paying us oflf among other holders of her bonds. Such 
are the facts which dispose at once of the nonsense talked about our 
impoverishing ourselves by parting with our foreign investments in 
exchange for imported goods ! 

The second of the two arguments which Lord Penzance considers 
to be the two main pillars of the Free-Trade system is ; — ‘ That the 
system of free imports must be a sound one, because the country 
has prospered so greatly • since the time when our Legislg-ture 
adopted it.’ 

I will not stop to inquire whether this is or is not one of the 
main arguments. Lord Penzance thinks he has refuted it by an 
appeal to statistics. Statistics, however, cannot settle the direct 
issue between Free Trade and Protection. They are but partial 
exhibits, and a vast number of other facts must be taken into 
account in forming a judgment. Lord Penzance’s counter conten- 
tion is : — ^ That, great as our progress has been since Free Trade was 
adopted, other countries which adopt the opposite system of Protection 
had progressed as fast or faster, and from this I drew the conclusion 
that our prosperity was not due to the Free-Trade system,’ &c. &c., 
and he reproduces Air. Mulhall’s Table to prove that the rate of 
advance on the part of other nations was greater than our own 
durii]^ the forty-eight years ; the average advance be^pg eightfold, 
while oursiwas only sevenfold. He relies on this as being almost, if 
not qmte, an ahswer to what he says is the Free-Trade contention. 
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» This view, faltecious as ifc is, is a great come-dow^ from that 
which he put forward in April. His argument then ran: — 

Ji&re is the remarkable fact. The progress of other nations in 
wealth and prosperity during the last fifty years has not only 
equalled^ but has exceeded^ our ownJ Lord Penzance thought he 
had made a grand discovery, and that the ‘ remarkable fact ’ had 
only to be brought to the attention of mankind and the whole Free- 
Trade edifice must at once topple over. 

Let us see how the table bears him out. I might begin by 
showing its worthlessness. I might point out that there are no 
figures in existence which can be taken as representing the ‘ com- 
merce’ of the nations in 1830, or 1878, or any other time, and that 
the figures given, even if correct, represent custom-house trans- 
actions only. 1 might also point out that during the period in 
question innumerable fiscal changes took place, in almost every country 
named, backwards and forwards between Protection and Free Trade. 
But I will assume the truth of the figures. I will go further, I will 
admit for the sake of argument that greater rate of progress which 
Lord Penzance claims. What then ? Kate of progress is not actual 
progress. A tortoise behind in a race with a hare may increase its 
rate of progress fifty per cent., while the hare may increase its rate only 
five per cent., and yet not lessen the distance between them ; all would 
depend on the original pace of each. Lord Penzance has fallen into 
the common fallacy known among economists and statists as the per- 
centage fallacy. It has been exposed and ridiculed times without 
number. Sir Thomas Farrer speaks of it as analogous to the alarm, 
felt by some weak-minded person on being told that an infant of one 
year living to two has doubled his age, while a youth of twenty has . 
during the same period added only one-twentieth to his. 

Jhe figures, moreover, will bear different interpretations according 
to the point of view from which they are examined. The difference 
between the commerce of Great Britain and that of hVance in 1830 
was 46 millions in favour of the former. In 1878 this difference had 
risen to 233 millions. That with Germany had likewise risen from.- 
49 millions to 282 millions. Again, France’s rate of progress was 
ninefold, yet it yielded only 326 millions of increase; Germany’s, 
rate was eightfold, yet it yielded only 280 millions ; while Great 
Britain’s rate of sevenfold yielded 518 millions. Then, if we make 
other comparisons, we find ‘ the remarkable fact ’ that the United 
States progressed very little faster than Turkey and the East, and 
only half as much as Austria ! The table is in truth utterly worth- 
less. It yields any conclusions you may wish to draw. It reminds 
one of the Irishman’s pig which measured so much from the tip of 
his nose to t]^e end of his tail, but something quite different in the 
contrary direction. 

With regard to Lord Penzance’s charge of confusion of tljought 
Viol. XXL— No. 120. . U 
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as to the proper way of instituting comparisons, what he writes is 
sinaply a travesty of my words arising from sheer misapprehension. 
I never entertained or expressed such a silly notion as that the 
country which has the largest commerce must be proceeding on the 
best system. I took especial care to say that the question between 
Free Trade and Protection is not whether a Protectionist nation is 
more prosperous than a Free-trading one, but whether it is more 
j)rosperous than it would have been under a Free-Trade regime ; 
or vice versa, as I put it, whether by a policy of Protection we should 
have done better in the past or should do better in the future ; and 
I said that, until argument and proof are forthcoming, we may rest 
content with the system under which we have obtained the lion’s 
share of the world’s trade. 

I now pass on to Lord Penzance’s assertion that I have nothing 
to -say in reply to his challenge to point out any merits or advantages 
connected with the system of free imports. I might rejoin by asking 
him the same question with regard to Protection ; but I refrain. He 
is kind enough to admit that free imports have one, but only one, 
merit — that of ‘ cheapness ’ — bnt the benefit of this, he thinks, is 
matter of doubt. What can be in the minds of Protectionists when 
they decry ^ cheapness ’ and, impliedly, belaud ‘dearness’? It is 
cheapness which wins the markets of the world, and rules the realms 
of commerce. If foreign competitors sell their goods here, or in 
neutral markets, it is because they are cheaper than ours. It is a 
matter of life and death to us therefore to study economy of production 
in order to hold our own in the competiticn, yet one never reads a 
Protectionist speech, or article, -without seeing a diatribe against 
‘ mere cheapness.’ To legislate against cheapness, however, is to 
promote scarcity, to discard i)lenty, to discourage scientific invention, 
to fight against human progress, to contend against natural law. Such 
a contest can only end as did Mrs Partington’s fight with the 
Atlantic. 

As to my having nothing to say ns to the merits of free imports, 
I thought I had done a good deal in that way in the June number. 
I put forward the proposition that, other things being equal, so long 
as our rivals are Protectionist and we are Free-trading, we have a 
distinct advantage in the general competition as regards cheapness 
of production. What says Lord Penzance to that? Nothing. If 
he can upset that proposition, he will demolish at one stroke the 
whole Free-Trade doctrine. I also pointed out that the principle 
underlying free imports was that which prevailed throughout nature 
in providing for the survival of the fittest ; that it tended to establish 
vigorous and self-sustaining industries in the place of weak and 
oc^dled onesj?liid I gave the case of Coventry on the one hand and 
St. Etienne on the other, as examples of the working of the rival 
Systems. I eAso pointed out how it favoured no man or class at the 
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expense of another, and that it studied the interest of the community 
in preference to that of any one class as the sole means of obtaining 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, and I mentioned many 
•other things. 

Then I pointed to its fruits. I said, as it were, ai mon'iimentum 
quceris circumspice. Here are we, the one Free-trading nation, 
surpassing in commerce all other nations, owning more than one half 
of the ocean shipping of the world, and having made the rest of 
mankind indebted to us some 1,500 millions to 2,000 millions, while 
there was scarcely a nation or a colony which at some time or other 
had not owed something to our capital or our enterprise. 

Yet, in the face of all this. Lord Penzance has the hardihood to 
assert that I have nothing, to offer as to the merits of Free Trade to 
counterbalance the injuries inflicted by it which ^are patent and 
notorious and which are forced under our eyes alike in the statistics 
of trade and the records of the daily press,’ these injuries springing 
^ from a system under which large portions of our wealth, as fast as 
it is acquired, are poured into the lap of foreign countries in the 
shape of wages for the support of their populations, while our own 
people are craving for work.’ 

Before I deal with this monstrous statemcmt, 1 should just like to 
say that free imports have many other merits than those which I have 
mentioned, but I have not space to advert to them. I will, however, 
give an illustration of the working of one of those I have mentioned, 
that of cheapness of production. It is to be found in the evidence 
of Mr. A. Sim])son, given before the Trade Commission in February 
hist. When asked with reference to his paper : ‘ If that is so, how do 
foreign manufacturers compete successfully in neutral markets ? ’ he 
replies, ‘ They do not do that- I do not say that they do. It is 
onl};; in their own markets that .they sliiit us out by duties.’ Mr. 
Palgrave thereupon asks him, ‘ Why should you complain of that if 
you have all the rest of the world oj>en to you ? ’ Now mark Mr. 
Simpson’s answer — ‘ Because it is not enough. We have not enough 
opened out to compensate for the markets we have lost.’ So that 
when the United States, for instance, partially keep to themselves 
their domestic market of 56 millions, but hand over to him, so far as 
they are concerned, the other 1,400 millions of the human race, that 
is not enough for him ; he wauts some market outside this globe, 
possibly Jupiter or Saturn, to which he can export, this being the only 
compensation which this exacting Protectionist thinks will suffice. 

I now come to Lord Penzance’s assertion as to the dissipation of 
our wealth by pouring it into the lap of foreign countries. He says 
that statistics and the records of the press prove it. As to these 
latter nothing tangible is brought forward, so I cannot deal with 
them. Let us see what statistics say. 

I suppose Lord Penzance will admit that everything of value 
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which passes between nations in the way of commerce may be classed 
tinder one or the other of the following three heads — merchandise, 
bullion, securities ; the last comprising Government and Coiporation 
bonds or stocks, railway and other shares, titles to land or other 
property, and the like. Now”, how stands the account betw”een our- 
selves and the rest of the world in each of these particulars ? The 
last Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom gives the figures for 
the years 1871 to 1885 inclusive. I find that during these fifteen 
years 

Our imports of merchandise amounted to £ 5,71 1,5(X), 000 
And our exports „ „ 4,254,700,000 

An excess of imports of 1,456,800,000 

We have thus during the last fifteen years imported, and somehow 
paid for, 1,456 millions’ worth of foreign merchandise more than we 
have exported, and Protectionists tell us that we are largely paying 
for them out of our previously acquired wealth, which we are pouring 
into the lap of foreign countries, &c. This wealth, however, as I 
have premised, can only consist of something in the shape of bullion 
or securities. We must, therefere, have parted with one or other of 
these. Let us now see how our imports and exports of gold stand. 

Duriui? th(i fifteen j^ears I find our imports wore £ 240,750,000 
And our exports 228,031,000 

An excess of imports of 12,110,000 

So far, therefore, from our having parted with our gold during this 
time, we have actually received from abroad, on balance, 12 millions 
sterling, notwithstanding the scramble for currency purposes among 
the nations. 

There is now but one head of inquiry left — that of securities. 
How stands that ? Thcrcp are no official records of imports and 
exports to which to refer, but there is abundance of evidence. 
I have already referred to Sir Algernon West’s statement as to 
Income Tax collected from our foreign holdings during 1877 to 1884. 
From that it is clear that during this period we had increased our 
holdings by 142 millions. Eight years have still to be accounted for, 
and as these years comprised a period wdiich Protectionists regard as 
the most prosperous in our commercial history, an unprecedented 
outburst of enterprise having taken place after the Franco-Prussian 
war, I will pmt down 208 millions as a moderate estimate of our 
increased holdings, which makes, with the 142 millions already noted, 
a round sum of 350 millions. 

Let us now sum up : — 

Imports of mercliandise on balance £ 1,466,000,000 

/ „ bullion „ 12,000,000 

^ foreigfn securities,,, 350,000,000 

Total I,8i8,bb(),()d6 
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With such an exhibit before us, what becomes of the preposterous 
notion that we are pouring our wealth into the lap of foreign 
countries ? To assert this is to talk arrant nonsense ! So far from 
its being the case, it is we who by means of our industry are drawing to 
ourselves the material wealth of this planet, I say that a fiscal system 
under which such achievements can be effected must be intrinsically 
sound, and I challenge Lord Penzance or any other Protectionist to 
.show anything approaching such results in the history of the world. 

With regard to his charge, that I have imputed to him a silly 
distinction between ‘ money ’ and ‘ bullion,’ when used in payment for 
foreign goods, I have little space to spare. It is clear Lord 
Penzance thinks one nation can pay another in money without the 
transmission of bullion, for in March he asks, ‘ Is it true that we 
do not pay for our purchases in money ? It is plain that we do not 
pay by sending bullion abroad.’ I said that this was drawing a distinc- 
tion between the two ; that in international dealings there was none ; 
and that one nation cannot pay another nation in money except 
by the transmission of bullion. This Lord Penzance denies. In 
September he writes, will not stop to question this, though I 
do not agree with it.’ He considers that a payment in gold or bank 
notes over a counter here for an import of foreign goods is a pay- 
ment in money, and that ^ Surely this closes the transaction.’ But 
this is not so in an international sense. The international transac- 
tion of paying in money is not closed until the gold is actually 
transferred from one country to another. The giving of a bill is 
still less a payment in money than handing over cash across a 
counter here. It is no more a payment than Mr. Micawber’s hand- 
ing over his I.O.U. and his blessing to Mr. Traddles and pretending 
he had thereby discharged his debt. It is this confusion of ideas as 
to what constitutes an international payment in money which leads 
Lord Penzance into all sorts of contradictions as to what nations and 
individuals can do. In March, for instance, he asks, as we have seen, 
^ Is it true that loe do not pay for our purchases in money &c. ? ’ yet in 
September he does not hesitate to say, ‘ I was not discussing what 
nations did — I was talking of the way in which an individual pur- 
<jhase is carried out. It is not nations who purchase goods, but 
individuals ’ ! 

I now come to where Lord Penzance endeavours to convict me of 
<;onfusion of ideas respecting his proposals for a tariff in which no 
duties are imposed, save for the purpose of revenue, but which shall 
be one wherein duties are levied on articles wherewith the foreigner 
<iompetes with us in our own markets. 

My answer to this is that the thing is impossible. WTiatever may 
be the motive in levying duties in the manner proposed, whether it 
be one for raising revenue only or for equalising the incidence of 
taxation, no duties levied in this way will achieve either of these 
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obj^cti^. They would yield revenue, but they would do more ; they 
Would create unjust incidence of taxation. 

Lord Penzance is unable to suggest what confusion of ideas ha& 
led me to see any inconsistency in his proposals, and doubting 
whether further exposition would elucidate them to one so deficient 
in reasoning power as myself, he gives at this point what he calls an 
apt and homely illustration. This consists of some imagined rela- 
tions between myself and two bakers, one of them a Free-Trader and 
the other a Protectionist. The homeliness I do not dispute ; the 
aptness I fail to discover, and it is quite beyond my comprehension^ 
A new light may some day break in upon me, and in the meantime 
I will give out some more ‘ confused ideas ’ on what constitutes the 
difference between a tariff for revenue only and one which is pro- 
tective as well. 

I say that a tariff for revenue only cannot be obtained except (1) 
by taxing commodities which we do not produce ourselves, or (2) 
when foreign competing products are taxed, by imposing correspond- 
ing excise duties on the home production. Our taxes on tea, 
coffee, cocoa, &c., form one class ; our taxes on wines and spirits 
form the other. Both are for revenue only, and are non-protective.. 
Such a tariff carries out the principle which underlies every just 
system of taxation — that every farthing of the tax levied, minus the- 
cost of collection, shall go into the Exchequer, whereas when foreign 
competing products are taxed without corresponding excise duties,, 
only the amount which is levied at the ports goes to the State,, 
the increase in price of the home production going into the pockets, 
of the class favoured, out of those of the rest of the community. 
Let me give an illustration. Take wheat. We consume, say, 
24,000,000 quarters annuayy, growing about 9,000,000, and im- 
porting 15,000,000. Let us suppose a tax on imported wheat of 
10s. per quarter, and let us also suppose that home production i& 
so ‘ encouraged ’ that we grow 12,000,000, and import only 12,000,000. 
The tax would cost the community 1 2,000, 000^. extra on the total 
consumption, the whole of which, if imposed for revenue only, should 
go to the State. But this would not be the case, only the 6,OOO,O0OL 
collected at the ports would thus go; the other 6,000,000^. would go 
to the agricultural interest — that is to say, eventually to the landlords. 
How would that be equalising incidence of taxation between classes, 
especially when it is borne in mind that a tax on bread would be a poll 
tax, the most unjust of all imposts, as the principal burden would fall 
on the shoulders least able to bear it? 

I have now dealt with the main points of Lord Penzance’s 
artricle.; He says that his sole desire is to arrive at truth, and 
with referei^ to this I should like to make a few obserfations. 

Th^ first is with regard to the alarm which fills the minds of 
Protectionists at those imports which come to us without some 
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visible export to balance them in our trade returns. They especially 
dread those which come to. us and, as they think, take away our 
foreign securities, and those which come as interest on our foreign 
investments. I have already shown that as regards securities their 
apprehensions are groundless ; that, instead of our foreign holdings 
decreasing, they are increasing. I wonder whether those who enter- 
tain these fears ever look at the City articles of our newspapers, and 
if they do, whether they understand what is implied by some an- 
nouncement of the Stock Exchange having granted quotations to such 
and such securities. I have now one before me which appeared a 
few months ago and which includes some 9,000,000Z. of foreign and 
colonial stocks and shares, of which 5,500,000Z. was for New 
South Wales. It is no unique announcement. Similar ones are 
constantly being made. Earlier in the year there was one which 
included a 6,000,000Z. loan for India, the total of our foreign lendings 
for the first ten months being 30,000,000Z. Thus silently, and cease- 
lessly, foreign indebtedness to us swells in volume, the only people 
who are unconscious of the fact being, apparently, Protectionists and 
Fair Traders. 

Lord Penzance asks whether our foreign bonds are articles of 
native production. It may be said with truth that they are, and that 
we are making them here every month by millions. With regard to 
them it is quite true that when the capital is repaid to us in one shape 
or another, some inconvenience is felt, the inconvenience a man feels 
when a mortgage is paid oflF to him — that of finding another. We 
have then in like manner to get a fresh security of some sort, and it is 
in trying to do this that fresh channels of employment are created. 

Those imports which arise from interest due to us stand in a 
different category. They are pure gain. What puzzles the Free 
Trader is to understand how any sane mdn can regard them otherwise. 
Yet no one can take up any Fair-Trade effusion without observing 
that they are regarded as calamitous, and as supplanting native labour 
for the benefit of capitalists and foreigners. Nothing can be more 
absurd. Like the rest of our imports, from which they cannot be 
distinguished, ninety per cent, of them consists of food and raw 
materials, and the labour of distributing them is precisely similar to 
that of distributing those imports which come to us in exchange for 
our current exports. The only difference is that they come to us 
without our having to go to expense in the way of labour or material 
in order to get them. 

Proceeding from the abstract to the concrete, let us see what 
actually happens with regard to them. We have seen that in 1883-4 
Income Tax was paid on about 34, 000, OOOi. of foreign dividends. The 
amount now coming to us cannot be less than 35,000,000/. The 
first thing connected with this enormous sum which I shall note is 
that the State steps, in and takes at the present rate of the tax 
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no'less than 1,166,000^. The next thing is that these 35,000,000h 
worthy ninety per cent, of which are food and raw materials, require 
shipping to bring them to us. This means freight to owners and 
employment to shipbuilders. ' Then these 35,000,000Z. worth of goods 
must pay dock and warehouse dues, and thus give employment to those 
who have to do the work connected with them. Then they have to 
pass through the mart and the sale-room, and do something to 
enrich our merchants and brokers, and all who work under them. 
Then they have to be carted, and carried by railways and canals to 
thdir various destinations, every operation connected with the dis- 
tribution involving employment, and wages, and profits, and con- 
tributing to rents, taxes, and rates, until at length the food is con- 
sumed, and the raw materials are worked up in some new circle of 
industry. 

But this is only half the story. The recipients of these 
35,000,000?. have to s^^end the money received by them in providing 
shelter, food, and clothing for themselves, their families, and their 
dependents, and there is not a home trade, profession, or employ- 
ment which is not thereby enriched. Yet Protectionists lead us to 
suppose that these capitalists, as they are called — they are of every 
rank and class of society, from the millionaire with his fifty thousand 
a year down to the shopkeeper, the servant, and the widow, with 
their five or ten pounds a year — these bloated capitalists — put all the 
imported food into their stomachs, and all the imported raw material 
on to their backs, to the loss and detriment of the rest of the com- 
munity. There is not, in fact, a department of home life or industry 
which is not benefited by these imports, yet the state of affairs is 
made out to be disastrous, and, as Lord Penzance puts it, the out- 
come of ‘ a system under which large portions of our wealth, as fast 
as it.is acquired, are poured ^nto the lap of foreign countries wiiile 
our people are craving for work ’ ! 

1 must now conclude. My object is not to write a treatise, but 
to vindicate our system of free imports against certain specific 
attacks of Lord Penzance. This 1 think I have done. It may not 
be out of place, however, once more to state a cardinal truth. The 
real question at issue is not whether Protectionist nations are or are 
not more prosperous than we are. What Protectionists have to 
show, and the burden of proof lies on them, is that the countries 
which adopt Protection are more prosperous under it than they would 
be under Free Trade. No amount of unrestricted commercial inter- 
course would render Greenlanders anything but poor. No amount 
of Protection can prevent such a community as the United States 
from being rich and prosperous. No nation can do more than make 
the best use of its resources. What we have done in this way is an 
achievomenrunparalleled in the world’s annals. We have little except 
our accessible coal and iron, our insular position, and the indomitable 
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energy of our race, and we are intemperate and improvident to a 
degree. Yet we maintain 300 inhabitants to the square mile, while 
Germany and France maintain respectively 225 and 187, and the 
United States only 20. In spite of emigration, the rate of increase 
of our population is as high as that of any other European state, and 
every morning we have to solve the daily recurring problem of how 
to feed 1,000 additional mouths; 

When we consider all this, and much more that might be ad- 
duced, the wonder is, not that depression of trade and industry 
occasionally overtakes us, but that it is not a chronic disease with us. 

Lord Penzance is anxious for inquiry. Well, an inquiry is being 
held, and by the time these lines appear in print we may be in 
possession of the final Eeport of the Trade Commission. So far as 
that inquiry has gone, not a single fact has been brought out in evi- 
dence that was not known to any one caring to know it. Nothing 
has been elicited which in the smallest degree impugns the doctrine 
of free imports. That doctrine rests on a foundation which cannot 
be shaken — the great law that every import necessitates an export, 
and every export an import. Its operation may be obscured by the 
vastness and complexity of modern business, by the indebtedness of 
one nation to another, and the international dealings in securities 
which spring out of this state of things. Whatever may be the 
apparent inconsistencies in the phenomena, the law exists, and is fit 
work. The circumstance of gold coming here from Australia while 
we are making loans to her in millions does not astonish those who 
understand its operation any more than the rise of a balloon in the 
air puzzles those who understand the law of gravitation. What 
«eems to the uninformed to be an anomaly, is simply an instance of 
its unerring working. 


George W. Medley. 
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REVELATIONS OF THE AFTER^WORLD. 


A VERSf interesting intellectual phenomenon of the day, most 
assuredly, is the growing enthusiasm for the study of Dante. It 
would almost seem as though by gazing in the Florentine's mystic 
glass men would fain recover a belief in that after-world which it 
images so clearly — a world amidst the calm details of which their 
strained and excited imaginations at least can find a rest they cannot 
find elsewhere. I have long fancied that some presentation of the 
thoughts on the after-world of souls who may claim kindred with 
Dante’s in faith and realism, though not, of course, in the art of 
expression, would be not unacceptable. The revelations of such as 
St. Brigit, St. Hildegarde, the Monk of. Evesham, are, if they are 
nothing more, at least the most vivid thoughts of holy souls upon 
the most interesting and exalted of all topics. But at the very 
outset of my undertaking I find myself hindered ; my way is barred 
by Professor Salmon, who, in an article in the Contemporary RevietVy 
entitled ‘ Purgatory and Private Eevelations,’ written, I am ashamed 
to say, as long ago as October, 1883, has made controversial capital 
out of this very subject. I would fain walk in tlie solemn shadow, 
* amid the bitterness of things occult.’ 

c ^ 

Ed ecoo, quasi al cominciar delf erta, 

Uua lonza leggiera e presta mol to, 

Che di pel maculate era coperta ; 

E non mi si partia dinanzi al volto, 

Anzi impediva tanto il mio cammino, 

Ch’io fui per ritornar piu volte volto.* 

Neither can I think it open to me, as it was to Dante, to avoid the 
combat. The Professor has written a telling article which clings 
and stings like a jelly-fish, and is as difficult to lay hold of. It is 
genial in manner at least, if not jaunty, and the writer knows a 
good deal about his subject, and has the appearance of discounting 
objections. 

* And lo ! almost where the ascent began, 

A panther light and swift exceedingly. 

Which with a spotted skin was covered o’er : 

‘ And never moved she from before my face ; 

Nay, rather did impede so much my way 

That many times I to return had turned.'— Tr. Longfellow, 
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I must ask my readers to excuse a somewhat disproportionate 
controversial introduction to an essay which is, in intention at least, 
quite uncontroversial. 

My quarrel (says Professor Salmon) with that Church (the R. C.) is not that 
she guides her children wrong in respect to such (private) revelations, but that she 
abdicates her functions and neglects to give them the guidance they have the right 
to expect ; so that on a point which lie^ at the very foundation of faith they wander 
in the most hopeless disunion and confusion. 

This is the whole of the Professor’s quarreL He does not charge 
the Church vrith enforcing a belief in such revelations,' for he admits 
that ‘ it is as free to the most devout Eoman Catholic as it is to 
myself ’ respectfully to decline any such revelation ; but he complains 
that she leaves various so-called private revelations in their normal 
probability, without pledging her authority either to their being or 
not being what they profess to be. 

And now I hardly think anything "else is wanted for the collapse 
of the Professor’s charge save a simple statement of the theory upon 
which the Church’s action is based. Before we complain of the 
Church for neglecting to do this or that, we must inquire whether 
she is possessed of the power to do anything of the kind. The truth 
is she has not, and has never pretended to have, a commission to 
deal directly with any other body of revealed doctrine save that 
deposit entrusted to her at Pentecost. Indirectly^ indeed, she has 
the power of dealing with any doctrine whatever, whether professing 
to be revealed or not, so far as to declare its conformity or noncon- 
formity with her own revelation. Supposing, however, the doctrine 
under examination to be in sufficient conformity with her own, and 
precluding all notion of a rival system of authority, which would 
really be an extreme form of doctrinal nonconformity, the Church 
has no power whatever to define that silch a doctrine is or is not 
revealed. The world may be full of revelations, for aught we know 
or the Church knows, from the story which the heavens are telling 
to the vision of Dante. All that the Church can do, after passing 
the doctrine of the revelation as wholesome, is to exhibit the proba- 
bility, greater or less, based upon the character of the author or the 
transmitter and the circumstances of the deliveiy, of its containing 
verily a revelation of God. So much, then, for the charge of 
‘ abdicating a function.’ 

But how would it be if the Professor were to shift his ground 
somewhat and to complain, not of a ^ function abdicated,’ but of the 
lack of an important function i)roperly appertaining to a Church ; no 
longer of a neglect but of an impotence, and this regarding a point 
which lies at the very foundation of faith ? I grant that this is a 
very serious •charge, but it is a charge which comes with a very ill 
grace from one whose own Church has not only no such power, but 
does not know her own mind as to what she has received in the 
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deposit of faith, nor has any idea of how to secure uniformity of 
faith, on the most essential points, among her members ; but I have 
no intention of getting off with a in quoque. I answer, then, that 
the point which the Church is supposed not to be able to decide, 
instead of lying ‘ at the foundation of faith,’ lies outside it altogether, 
has nothing whatever to do with it. How can it concern the faith 
of any Catholic believer who, under the authority of the Church, is 
enabled to use his faith as a touchstone of the orthodoxy of any 
doctrine which may be presented to him, that he does not also know 
whether such orthodox doctrine be privately revealed by God to its 
enunciator, and thereby certainly true, or excogitated with more or 
less probability by him or her in meditation upon what has been already 
revealed ? It would be satisfactory, pleasant, edifying, to know it ; but 
in no sense can it be necessary, except on the assumption of the in- 
adequacy of the Gospel revelation. ‘ If I have a word to say to this 
one or to that,’ we can conceive Christ saying, ‘ what is it to thee ? 
Do thou follow me.’ 

Cardinal Newman, in his Apologia, in answer to the charge that 
the Church is a mint of new doctrines, has pointed out that her de- 
cisions, even those which seem to take the newest form, all run upon 
the old lines, and are concerned with certain few heads of doctrine. 
In regard to private revelations, it would be an extravagance to 
speak of them as containing any new doctrine whatever. I think it 
would puzzle Professor Salmon to produce anything from them which 
could be called a doctrine at all, besides doctrines of the Catholic 
Church or the teaching of approved theologians. What one really 
finds is a vast number of i)icturesque details more or less har- 
moniously filling up the outlines i)resented by Scripture of the 
mysteries of Christ’s life and sufferings, accounts of particular judg- 
ments, and descriptions of the after-world. The Divina Gommedia, as 
has been so often pointed out, is an accurate reflex of Catholic 
theology. So too, as far as their doctrine is concerned, are all the 
approved private revelations. 

Although the Professor has admitted, as far as words go, that a 
Catholic is free to accept, or not, such revelations, it may be as well 
to see exactly what the classical author on the subject, Amort 
{De Revd. PHvat Regulco), lays down. He says of such revela- 
tions, particularly instancing those of St, Hildegarde, approved by 
Eugenius III,, and those of St. Brigit, that the approbation only 
secures their containing no doctrine at variance with faith and 
morals. And as to the particular facts narrated, they cannot be 
rejected without temerity, unless on good historical grounds — ‘ nisi 
Veritas in fa^io aliquo historico certioribus documentis doceatur/ 
Sttoh revelations can never afford a primary ground for a defiiiition, 
tihey cah only be quoted ex ahundmite after the doctrine has been 
approved by an appeal to Scripture and tradition ; doctrinal revela- 
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tions without such proof would be presumably suspects Error may 
intervene even in revelations which are in substance from God. 
Such approved revelations are at most probable ; they admit of 
being set aside without any note of teytnerity. For this last he 
appeals to De Alassio, Qualifier and Consultor of the Eoman Inquisi- 
tion. He quotes from Fr. Cuper, the Bollandist, the statement 
that there is no fact, sacred or profane, asserted in private revelations 
but you may discuss it, and decide for or against it on its proper 
evidence. After this, is it not a little too bad of the Professor to 
insist that Fr, Faber uses these revelations just like Scripture, 
because in a wholly uncontroversial work in which he would nourish 
the imaginative piety of his readers, he speaks of God’s word to St. 
Catherine, or St. Brigit, without any qualification ? Faber’s appeal to 
Bellarmine shows that he had no idea of introducing way new theory 
on the subject, for Bellarmine never uses a i)rivate revelation except 
as subsidiary to formal proofs from Scripture and tradition. 

Professor Salmon presents the Catholic Church under the figure 
of a vast manufactory of beliefs : ‘ As when you go into some great 
manufactory you may be showm the article in all its stages— -the 
finished product with the manufacturer s stamp upon it ; the half 
finished work ; the raw material out of which the article is made ; 
so it is in the Eoman Church.’ So it must ever be, I answer, where 
faith is a living thing, wherever there is the fides qua^rena inteU 
lectum of St. Augustine, and the intellectus ohediens fide/L No tree, 
except an artificial one, ever clothed itself, as though at the word oi 
command, in evenly developed ranks of flower or fruit; but spray and 
bud and blossom, ripening or ripe fruit in various stages of develop- 
ment, characterise the living tree. ‘ Their faith is a growing thing,’ 
says the Professor. I accept the dictum ; only, by no means does it 
groi!^ out of the authority of private revelations. The instrument 
of its growth is that meditation and assiinilat on of revealed doctrine 
which distinguishes those who really assent to what they believe 
from those who are contented with mere abstractions and formularies* 
And the same temper of mind, the same meditative practice, is the 
condition and instrument of private revelation. Whatever of direct 
Divine communication these so-called i)rivate revelations do contain 
is the reward and seal of the ascetic and mystic contemplation of the 
mysteries of faith. Professor Salmon’s co-religionists are for the 
most part singularly free from any dangers that may result from an 
excessive realisation of the faith that is in them. 

On one point I can make no pretence to dispute with Professor 
Salmon — the possession of the Abbe Cloquet, He is a priest, it would 
seem, who uses private revelation largely to upset the conclusions of 
modem science and to defend himself against the action of his 
ecclesiastical superiors. That he is ultimiitely suppressed hardly 
detracts from his effectiveness, for he is absurd and brilliant and 
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tebellioTis to the last. If I am not much mistaken, the episode of 
M. Cloquet is the raison d^&tre of the Professor’s essay, an4 the rest 
an accompaniment only. Under this aspect, but I think under no 
other, the essay is a success. The Abb6 is an enfant terrihle, and 
gays just what the Professor would and Catholics would not like 
him to say, and there is no escape. If a controversialist chooses to 
make play with a tipsy priest, to take a parallel instance, the 
argument is unanswerable so far as it goes. But then it does not 
go very far, and is not, perhaps, in the very best form. 

And now, having acquitted myself as best I may of my ‘ lonza^’ I 
shall proceed with what is the main intention of this essay, and 
attempt to introduce the great Swedish seeress of the fourteenth 
century, St. Brigit, giving some selections principally from one class 
of her revelations, the records of particular judgments.^ Indeed, it 
is only thus indirectly that she presents us with any conception of 
the after-world. She does not lead us by the hand through the ‘ aer 
bruno ’ of hell, or the circling terraces of purgatory, or the eloquent 
lights of paradise, like Dante or the Monk of Evesham. It is only 
a side glimpse, as it were, thaL is obtained during the critical 
moment when the soul stands before its .Judge, Christ is ever the 
central Figure of her revelations ; her special devotion is Christ’s 
Passion ; and it is as the triumphs or defeats of that Passion that 
these judgments are contemplated. 

St. Brigit was born in 1 304, of the royal blood of Sweden. From 
her tenth year, when she heard a vivid sermon on the subject, she 
was devoted to an almost continuous contemplation of Christ’s 
Passion. In obedience to her lather she married, when a mere girl, 
Ulpho, the young Prince of Nericia, in Sweden, a spouse in all 
respects worthy of her. To him she bore eight children, .all of 
whom, as her old biographer insis^, were elect citizens of he^iven, 
for, of the four sons, two died in infancy, two were slain in the Holy 
War; whilst, of the four daughters, two were models of married 
innocence and two were nuns. Of these last, Catherine, who had 
been previously married, became a canonised saint like her mother, 
of whom she was the devoted companion till St. Brigit’s death in 
1373. 

I have come across no account of St. Brigit’s personal appear- 
ance. To judge from her portraits, which look real, she was slight 
in stature and with no pretence to what are commonly accounted 
good looks. Not so her daughter Catherine, who is described as a 
stately, gracious personage, possessed, in a miraculous degree, of the 
peculiarly aristocratic privilege of always appearing well dressed, 
whatever she might be wearing. Of her it is related that once, when 
a vine-tj^ellised walk with some noble Eoman ladies, it 
dev‘olved upoff her, as so much the tallest of the party, to gather the 

* The judgment eaeh soul is supposed to undergo immediately after death. 
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flusters hanging above their heads. As her ragged sleeves fell from 
her upraised arms the whole company marvelled exceedingly at their 
goodly texture and dainty fashion, and asked one another where 
Catherine, in her self-imposed poverty^ could have found such 
garments. The same phenomenon was noticed by those who came 
to visit her on her deathbed. Her poor couch so shone, as it were, 
with precious stuffs, that her visitors could not summon up courage 
to offer her an alms. 

St. Brigit’s devotion to the Passion, especially since her husband’s 
death in 1344, issued in a vast number of active works of charity on 
behalf of the poor and sick. Whilst making Rome her headquarters, 
she passed a large portion of her time in going on pilgrimage from 
one holy place to another, kindling hearts everywhere with her 
strange words of power, in the cause of piety and reformation. She 
travelled in a sort of state, with chaplain, doctor, cook, &c. But 
this only served to articulate with more precision the real poverty 
and hardship of her life, as she made herself a mere conduit for the 
distribution of her large substance amongst the poor. She would 
always insist upon sleexnng on the bare ground, and often, we are 
told, would her daughter Catherine watch till her mother was asleep, 
and then thrust her own garments under her in order that she might 
sleep somewhat more softly. She made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
for the purpose of fastening the Holy Places in her heart. She 
founded an important order of women and men ^ under the title of 
the Most Holy Saviour, one great house of which we possessed in 
England, Sion House. She laboured most strenuously in the task, 
afterwards accomplished by St. Catherine of Sienna, of restoring the 
Pox:)e to his Roman throne from the moral captivity of Avignon. 
Despite her prophetic character, she was very quiet as well as firm in 
all her actions, with nothing in any w^ay overstrained and heartsick 
about her. A valiant woman and a xirudent, her one thought was how 
she might spend herself to the utmost advantage of those for whom 
Christ died. This homely, practical character comes out very 
distinctly in her revelations, many of which take the form of exhor- 
tations and instructions. Her prayers form one of the principal 
sources of the non-liturgical devotions of the Church. She died in 
Rome in 1373. 

The following shows the temper in which she received her com- 
munications, and may serve for a p^^ologue thereto ; — 

Wm*ds of Chi'ist to the spouse as to tohy lie rather speaks to her than to others , — 
Many wonder why I speak to thee and not to others who are leading a bettor 
life and have served Me a longer time. To these I make answer by a parable : 
There is a certain lord who hath many vines, of each of which the wine tastes of 
the soil in which it is planted. When the wine has been made, the lord of the 


’ The women held the temporalities. 
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vines now and again drinks of ihe inferior and lighter wine; rather than of 
better. And if perchance some one present and seeing it shall ask the lord where- 
fore be doth so, he shall make answer that it was because this wine was sweeter 
to him and pleasured him more at the moment. Neither for this does the lord cast 
aside and contemn the better wine^ but reserves it for honourable use at a fitting 
season ; each for that to which it is best suited. So do 1 with thee, I have many 
friends whose life is more pleasant to Me than any wine, more fair in my sight than 
the sun. Nevertlieless, because it hath pleased Me I have chosen thee by my Spirit, 
not because thou art better than these, or to be compared with them, or their 
superior in merits, but because I have so willed it ; because I make of the foolish 
wise, of sinners just. Neither when I do thee this favour do I therefore despise 
others, but I will keep them for other use and honour, according as My justice 
shall require. Therefore humble thyself in all things. 

The essential idea of the state of the Christian after-world is 
not local but personal — a state dependent upon certain direct and 
conscious relations with One who is at once the sum of all that is 
desirable and the expression of essential goodness ; a goodness, 
therefore, which is simply relentless in its aversion to evil. Thus, 
when we distinguish the Divine attributes, speaking of God as just 
or merciful, we import no distinction into the Godhead, as though 
now God yielded himself to motives of compassion and anon dealt 
mere justice, whereas the formal difference lies in the quality of 
things, not in God. When we say that God is just and merciful we 
attribute to him the positive qualities connoted by these epithets, 
not their distinction the one from the other. Of course this is 
equivalent to saying that we do not know God in the sense of com- 
prehending him even in regard to his most obvious attributes. God, 
who is essential goodness and therefore essential love, as such does 
at once constitute the essential beatitude of heaven, the essential 
damnation of hell, and the discipline of purgatory. In this last 
God’s goodness at once attracts by its desirableness and repels by 
its sanctity, until at length the soul’s contrasted evil is wholly i^j^cked 
away, and love prevails completely. Not, of course, that it is not 
more proper to essential love to embrace and satisfy than it is to 
punish or to purge, but that the fire which in its quality of light 
illuminates and cherishes does also, according to the subject-matter 
committed to it and its various relations thereto, both melt and 
harden, purify and destroy. So it comes about that many of the 
Fathers — St. Hilary and St. Ambrose, for example — speak of God as 
girt with fire, through which all must pass who would attain unto 
him, even his most holy Mother — a fire to the wholly pure simply 
innocuous, but to all else either a barrier like the fiery swords of the 
cherubim guarding Paradise or a grievous purgation. We find the 
same;idea reproduced in Cardinal Newman’s Dream of Gerontius : — 

't. 

. the keen sanctity, 

Which with its eflluence, like a glory, clothes 

And circles round the Crucified, lias seized, 

And scorch'd and sbri veil'd it j • . . 
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Jt is this essential identity, as far as Grod is concerned, between his 
love and his hatred that finds expression in those words of Dante's 
sentence above hell gates which so shock the sentiment of many of 
his modern readers — 

Giustizia mosse il mio alto fattore ; 

Fecemi la divina potestate, 

La somma eapienza, c il primo amore. 

I have said that the notion of place does not enter into the 
essential idea of the after-world. But of course it is its natural 
complement, necessary to its imaginative conception, and generally 
accepted as a reality. Heaven, the society of angels and saints, is 
represented as a holy city from which dogs and evildoers are ex- 
cluded, and this would seem to imply place. But even as regards 
heaven, it is common to interpret Christ’s words to the penitent 
thief — ‘ This day thou shalt be with me in paradise ’ — as showing that 
wheresoever to anyone the Godhead is unveiled he is in heaven. 
Thus it appears that if heaven is a place, it is something also not 
limited to place. Neither is hell, though understood to be a place, 
any more limited, for the devils carry their outer darkness about 
with them as the angels the vision of God. 

In one of the earliest forms of the legend of Faustus, Mephis- 
topheles is made to say in answer to a question, ‘ Hell is no place ; 
but as a bubble of water fleeth in the wind, so is hell ever fleeing 
before the breath of God’ — words which emphatically recall the 
procella tenehrarum of St. James. 

As to purgatory, the essential idea of which we meet with in the 
earliest Christian writings, it certainly was not regarded from the 
first as a place apart, that is to say, a distinct place, from hell ; but 
as representing a state of hoj)e in hell •(previous to the general 
judgment) as contrasted with the state of others who have no hope* 
To this indistinctness, perhaps, we owe such legends as that of the 
delivery from hell of the Emperor Trajan. Such certainly is the 
picture presented to us in the * Eevelation ’ of the Monk of Evesham 
in the twelfth century. In St. Brigit purgatory is not certainly the 
same place as hell ; but in its lowest and most painful portion is, 
as it were, a chamber above the place of hell into which its penal 
fire pours and its devils enter to torment; not, indeed, for mere 
torture but as rough grooms, from the intolerable anguish of whose 
handling none in the lower purgatory, except by special privilege, 
were exempt. Some, according to the same authority, do not know 
that they are saved ; surely a survival from the ancient indistinct- 
ness of place. This last is quite inconsistent with the modem 
conception of purgatory, as it is with Dante, who wrote half a century 
before St. Brigit. One cannot but remark that the poet here re- 
presents a higher stage of theological development than the saint. 
Von. XXL— No. 120. .X 
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This goes some •way to show how little purgatory owes to private 
revelatidn as an authoritative source. 

Although I have to make this admission as to the primitive rude- 
ness of some of the saint’s conceptions, now and again extending to 
her theology, I venture to think that she is not therefore the less 
interesting. She is always careful to insist repeatedly that her 
representations, full as they are of physical detail, are only approxi- 
mations to spiritual facts which cannot themselves be described. 

In the record of a vision foreshadowing the judgment of one yet 
living, who is condemned to purgatory, we read ; — 

Then it seemed to the spouse that, as it were, a place terrible and dark was 
opened, in which she beheld an inwardly glowing furnace, and that fire had no 
other fuel for burning save demons only and live souls. Above this furnace 
appeared tiie soul whose judgment she had before witnessed. Now the feet of the 
soul were fastened in the furnace, and the soul stood erect, as it were a man 
{tmquam una persona). It was standing neither in the highest place nor in the 
lowest, but, as it were, in the side of the furnace, and its form was terrible to look 
upon. The fire of the furnace seemed to draw itself up through the feet of the soul, 
as water is drawn up througli pipes, and under violent pressure to rise up above 
its head in such wise that the pores of the skin became like veins fiowing with 
liquid fire ; and its ears became as it were a smeller’s bellows which, with their 
continual heaving, were moving the whole brain. Its eyes seemed uprooted and 
sunk in so as to cleave to the back of the head. Its mouth was open, and the 
tongue drawn out through the broken nostrils and hanging over the lips, and the 
teeth driven like iron nails through the palate. The arms were so elongated that 
they reached the feet, and the hands were clenched, and exuded as it were burning 
pitch, A cuticle seemed to cover the soul like the skin of a body j and it was as it 
were a linen wrapping drenched with sperm, so cold it seemed that all who gazed 
upon it shuddered, and from it came as it were the filth of an ulcer, with corrupt 
blood and so evil a smell that it might be compared to none other even the most 
grievous smell in the world. 

From the handling of demons, which belongs to this lower purga- 
tory, this soul was by special privilege delivered, ‘ because solely for 
the honour of God it had forgiven the grievous offences of its deadly 
foes, and made friends with its great enemy.’ 

Above this place there is another place where the pain is less ; this being no 
more thj|Ln the failing of the powers in respect of strength, beauty, and the like. 
Even as if, to use a simile, a man had been ill, and when the sickness thereof and 
pain had gone he should be wholly without strength until he gradually recovered. 
Above this is a third place where there is no other pain save the craving to attain 
unto God. In the first place, there is the handling of demons, there are presented 
to the soul the forms of deadly worms and raging beasts, there is the heat and 
cold, the darkness and confusion which proceed from the pain that is in helL 
Tliere some souls have a less pain, others a greater, according as they have satisfied 
or not for their ^ns while they were in the body. Then the master — that is the 
justice of God" -puttetb the gold — that is the soul — in that other place where there 
is no suffering save a failing of the powers, where the soul will abide until it find 
refreshment at the hands of its friends, or from the ceaseless good works of Holy 
Chureh. more succour the soul shall receive from its friends the sooner it 

will grow stifSg and be delivered from that place. After this the soul is brought 
into the third place, where there is no other pain save the desire of coming into the 
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presence of God and His bliasfal vision. In this place do many linger and for very 
long, among whom are those who, whilst they lived in the world, had not a perfect 
desire of attaining to the presence of God and Ilis vision. 

Know, too, that many die in the world so just and innocent that they at once 
enter into the presence and vision of God ; and ‘some have made such satisfaction 
for their sins by their good works that iheir souls suffer no pain; but there are 
comparatively few who do not come to the place* where there is the craving to 
attain unto God. 

And so all the souls sojourning in these throe places partake in the prayers and 
good works of Holy Church which prevail in the world, and especially in what 
they have themselves set on foot whilst alive, and such as their friends perform 
after their death. Know, too, that as sins are of many shapes and kinds, so, too, are 
there many different punishments. Ijven as the hungry man rejoices in the morsel 
that comes to his mouth, and the thirsty man in his draught, and the sad in joyful 
tidings, and the naked in his garment, and the sick man in going to his bed, even 
so the souls rejoice in partaking in those works which are done for them in the 
world. 

After tJiis were heard from purgatory many voices crying, ' O Lord Jesus Christ, 
pour forth Thy charity into those in the world who have spiritual power, and then 
we shall have a greater sliaro than heretofore in their chants and lections and 
oblations.’ 

Now above the place from which this cry was heard appeared as it were a 
house within which many voices were heard saying, ^ The blessing of God upon 
those who succour us in our need.’ P'rom this house an aurora seemed to spring, 
and beneath the house were seen clouds which had nothing of the light of the 
aurora, and from them came a mighty voice saying, ' O Lord God, give of Thine 
incomprehensible power a hundredfold reward to each one of those who is lifting 
us unto the light of Thy Godliead and the vision of Thy face.’ 

With this compare the exquisite passage, cant. xi. : — 

Cosi a se e a noi buona ramogua 
Queir ombre orando, andavan sotlo il poiido, 

Simile a quel che talvolta si sogna, 

Disparmente angosciate tutte a tondo, 

E lasse su per la prima cm'uice, 

Purgando le caligini did mondo ; 

Se di la sempre ben per noi si dice, 

Hi qua che dire e far per lor si puote 
Da quei, ch’ hanno al voler buona radice ? 

Ben si dee loro aitar lavar le note, 

Che portar quinci, si che mondi e lievi 
Possano uscire alle stellate rote.^ 


'J’hus for themselves and us good furtherance 
Those shades imploring, went beneath a weight. 

Like unto that of which we sometimes dream, 

Unequally in anguish round and round, 

And weary all upon tlmt foremost cornice, 

Purging away the smoke-stains of the world. 

If there good words are always said for us, 

What may not here bo said and done for them 
By those who have a good root to their wiU / 

Well may we help them wash away the marks 

That hence they carried, so that clean and light 

They may ascend unto the starry wheels.— Tr. L&iisfelhw, 

X 2 
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St. Brigit’s conception of the devil is one of the most appalling 
in the whole of diabolic literature. It combines the ferocity of 
Satan with the bitter gibing humour of Mephistopheles ; — 

* 0 Judge ’ (lie is made to exclaim), ' give sentence that the soul of this soldier 
which so resembles me may be united with me in wedlock.’ Answereth the 
Judge, ^ Say what right in justice hast thou to her ? ’ And the demon answered, ‘ I 
ask of Thee, first, when one animal is found like unto another do they not say. This 
animal is of the lion kind, this of the wolf, and so forth ? Now then I ask of Thee, 
Of what kind is this soul, and which does it most resemble, the angels or the devils? ^ 
To whom the Judge, ' It resembles not the angels, but thee and thy land, as sufficiently 
appears.’ Then cried the demon, as it were scoffing, * When this soul by the fire- of 
unction, that is Thy charity, was created, it was like unto Thee, but now, having 
despised Thy sweetness, it has bcicome mine by a threefold right : first, for it 
resembles me in disposition ; second, for we have like tastes ; third, for we twain 
have hut one will.’^ 

In the same vision we are presented with an example of what I 
shall venture to call the aristocratic element of grace; an idea 
indeed inherent in Catholic theology, though hardly to find accept- 
ance amongst modem humanists. The fiend’s triumph in the loss 
of this soul is shortlived, his laughter perishes on his lips. 

For lo, a most beautiful star was ascending to the higher heaven, and seeing 
this, the devil held his peace. And the Lord said to him, ^ Unto what is she like ? ’ 
Answered the demon, ^ She is fairer than the sun, but I am blacker than smoke. 
She is full of all sweetness and Divine love, I am full of all malice and bitterness.’ 
Then said the Lord, ^ What thinkest thou of this, and what wouldst thou give that 
she might be delivered into thy hand P ’ Answered the demon, * All the souls that 
have ffdlen into hell from Adam even unto the present hour I woul4 willingly give 
for her ; and, moreover, I would willingly sulTor as sharp a torment as though the 
points of swords innumerable were to meet in one, pomt to point so closely as not 
to leave the space of a needle’s point between them, and 1 to he sifted through 
them from the height of heaven even unto hell, that this star might he delivered 
into my hand.’ • 

In a vision of Hbe judgment of one yet living ’ we have the 
Blessed Virgin as the Advocata coming to the assistance of the 
(Guardian Angel, who has been put to silence. 

‘After this, countless demons were seen hurrying hither and 
thither, like sparks from an angry furnace,’ whilst they chant their 
dreadful credo of faith without love, extolling the Divine justice and 
in its name demanding their prey. 

‘ If that thing which Thou lovest above all, which is the Virgin that bore Thee 
and who has never sinned ; if she had sinned mortally and had died without Divine 
contrition, Thou so lovest justice that her soul would never have attained to heaven, 
but would have been with us in hell. Therefore, 0 Judge, why dost Thou not 
adjudge this soul to us that wo may punish it according to its works P ’ 

After this was heard the sound as it were of a trumpet, which when they heard 
they held/ thmr:%^ace. And straightway a voice spake saying,^ Be silent and 
hearken all o^ou, angels, souls, and demons, to what the Mother t)f God saith.’ 


• Compare the hideous intcrcliange of natures, Inferno^ cant. xxv. 
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And immediately the Virgin herself^ appearing he^re the judgment-seat and 
having as it were some great matter concealed beneath her mantle^ spake and said, 

* O enemies, you that persecute mercy and love justice without charity, although 
these defects appear in his good works, on which account his soul should not attain 
to heaven, yet see what I have here beneath my cloak.’ And when the Virgin had 
opened the folds of her mantle there appeared under the one as it were a little 
church in which some monks were seen; and under the other fold were seen 
women and men, friends of God, religious and others, who all cried with one voice, 

‘ Have mercy, 0 most merciful Lord.’ 

Then for a space there was silence, and the Virgin spake, saying, * Scripture 
saith, He who hath perfect faith can by it remove the mountains of the world. 
What then can and ought the voices of these to effect, who both have faith and 
have served God with fervent charity ? What then will the friends of God be 
able to do whom this man has asked to pray for him, that he might be kept irom 
hell and attain unto heaven ; for he sought no other reward for his good works 
save heaven. Cannot all their tears and prayers lay hold of him and raise him up, 
so that he may obtain before his death Divine charity with contrition P And I, too, 
will add my prayers together with the prayers of all the saints in heaven, whom he 
was wont especially to' honour.’ 

And then the Virgin added : ^ O demons, by the power of the Judge I bid you 
give heed to that which you now see to be just.’ Then they all answered as with one 
mouth, ‘ We see that in the world a little water and a mighty breath® appease the 
anger of (3-od, and that in like manner God is appeased unto mercy and charity by 
thy prayers. 

In the judgment of acquittal on Charles, St. Brigit’s son, the 
fiend fiercely complains of the Blessed Virgin’s interposition : — 

* Hear, Thou Almighty Judge : I make complaint to Thee that a woman who 
is both my mistress and Thy Mother, whom Thou so lovest that Thou hast given 
her power over heaven and earth, and over all the demons of hell, that she it is 
who hath done me wrong in the matter of this soul that is standing here. For 
I, according to justice, after this soul had gone out from its body, should have 
taken it to myself and presented it in my company before Tby judgment-seat. 
And lo, thou just Judge, this woman, Thy Mother, before the soul had gone out 
of tl^ man’s mouth, taking it into her hands, presented it under her high patronage 
before Thy judgment-seat. ’ ^ 

Then Mary, the Mother of God, thus replied: ‘ Listen, thou devil, to my answer. 
When thou wert created thou understoodest the justice that is in God from eternity 
and without beginning. Thou hadst free will to do what most pleased thee, and al- 
though thou chosest rather to hate God than to love Him, yet Ihou still understandest 
always what ought to be according to justice, I say then to thee, that it belonged 
to me rather than to thee to present this soul before God, the true Judge. For, 
whilst this soul was in the body, it bad a great love for mo, often revolving in its 
heart the thought that God had deigned to make me His Mother, and had willed 
to exalt mo above all creatures. And on this it began to love God with so great a 
love that it was wont often to say in its heart, “ So exceedingly do I rejoice that 
God holdeth the Virgin Mary, His Mother, the dearest of all, that there is no 


The water and the Holy Ghost in Baptism. 

See the reverse fortune of Guy of Montefeltro (Dante, cant, xxvii.) 

* Francis came afterward, when I was dead, 

* For me ; but one of the black cherubim 

Said to him, ** Take him not ; do me no wrong 

He must come down among my servitors.” ’ — Tr. JUmgfellow. 
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created thing nor sensible enjoyment in the world that 1 would take in exchange 
for that joy ; nay, I would choose that joy above all earthly joy. And if it were 
possible that she could fall off from God by one least point of the dignity in which 
she now is, rather than this should happen I would choose instead to be eternally 
tormented in hell. And therefore, for that blessed grace and exceeding glory 
which He has given His Most High Mother, may infinite praise be rendered I ” See, 
therefore, 0 devil, with what a will he died. How then doth it seem to thee, 
whether is it more just that his soul should be talcen under my protection before 
the judgment-seat of God, or should fall into thy hands to be cruelly tormented P ^ 
And the devil answered, ‘ I have no right that the soul which loved thee more 
than itself should fall into my hands before judgment is pronounced.* 

Never, I venture to think, has the judgment of reprobation been 
so fearfully illustrated as in the following vision : — 

Then was seen a great host gathered about God, unto whom God spake, saying, 

* Lo, this soul is not Mine. For the w'ound of My side and of My heart it bad no 
more compassion than for the piercing of a foeman s shield. Of the wounds of My 
hands it took no more heed than of the rending of a frail raf}. The wounds of My 
feet were as easy to it as though it looked upon the cleaving of a soft apple.’ 

Then spake the Lord unto it, saying, * Thou didst often ask in thy lifetime 
wherefore I, God, died in the fiesh. Now, therefore, 1 ask of thee, wretched soul,, 
wherefore art thou dead ? ’ And it answered, ^ Because 1 loved Thee not.’ And the 
jjord answered the soul: ^Thou hast been to Me as an abortive child to its mother, 
who suffers no less a pain for him than for the one that comes forth alive from her 
womb. Even so, at as groat a price and with as gricjvous suffering, I redeemed thee 
as I did any one of my saints, although thou hast taken little heed. But as tho 
abortive child shall not enjoy the sweetness of its mother’s breast, or the solace of 
her voice, or the warmth of her bosom, so thou shalt never taste llie ineffable 
sweetness of Mine elect, because iMy sweetness has not pleased thee. Thou shalt 
never hear My words to thy profit, because thine own words and the world’s were 
pleasing to thee, while My words were bitter. Thou shalt never experience My love 
add goodness, because thou wert cold as ice to everything that is good. Go, then, 
into that place where abortions are wont to be cast, where thou shalt live in thy 
death eternally, inasmuch as thou wouldst not live in My light and life.’ 

It has been often remarked that the so-called revelations of 
saints contradict one another in more or less important details. 
When such contradictions occur they no doubt emphasise the 
imperious subjective element in such manifestations. But in the 
case of St. Brigit’s purgatory one feels that in its ferocious fiend- 
inflicted torments it presents a very different picture from that with 
which modern theology has made us familiar, and which the 
Dream of Gerontviis has introduced into our literature : a picture 
this last of willing loving patience and almost self-inflicted suffering. 
But there is ample room for both conceptions, and indeed the 
modem view is in part indicated by St. Brigit when speaking of 
that higher house of purgatory whence the aurora springs. That 
^ere should be a ruder escape, a lower sweep, as it were, of the net 
of (S-ijd’s coijjpafcion in the sea of fire, for the benefit o^the worst of 
thoB0 who turn their last moments to account, should be a welcome 
thought to all who retaiu hell and heaven as ultimate co-ordinate 
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alternatives. Christ’s last school of morals cannot, in its lowest 
form, be too roughly elemental if it is to embrace souls which have 
passed through this life without coming up to the first standard. 

St. Brigit was probably the fiercest, denouncer of ecclesiastical 
abuses that ever lived. On the principle ^ potentes potenter tor- 
quentur,’ popes and cardinals who wasted the Church’s substance or 
misused her subjects met with ho sort of forbearance at her hands. 
Sordid prelates who, forgetful of the spiritual riches which is their 
portion, seek after worldly goods, are ‘ swine masquerading in copes,’ 
who at the castle banquet, when their lord presses his choicest viands 
upon them, grunt a surly refusal (^voce porcina et refutatoria ’) and 
greedily demand their accustomed husks, until kicked out into the 
yard by the indignant servants. 

In a spirit of larger and more solemn sarcasm she thus describes 
the defection after wealth of the Christian community of her day : — 

The Son of God spako : ^ I am as it were a king standing in the midst of a plain, 
upon whose right are set his friends, and upon his left his foes. And whilst they 
are thus standing cometh a voice of one crying unto the right, where they are 
all standing well armed, with their helmets closed and their faces turned towards 
their Lord. And thus crieth the voice : Turn unto me and believe in me, for I 
have gold to give you.” And when they had turned, saith the voice a second time, 
If you would see the gold, undo your helmets, and if you should desire to possess it 
I will fasten them again, after my own fashion.” And upon their consenting, he 
fastens their helmets wrong side before, so that the front holes, through which 
they ought to see, fall behind, and the back part of their helmets blinds their eyes 
so that they cannot see, and he, thus crying, leads them blindfold after him.’ 

Whatever may have been the abuses in the Church of St. Brigit’s 
day, this at least in common justice should be remembered, that the 
vehemence of her denunciations did not render her the less accept- 
able to its authorities. These have ever been ready, at the worst of 
timSs, faithfully to accept the ‘vulnera diligentis,’ in accordance 
w'ith St. Augustine’s dictum^ ‘ Ama, et fac quod vis.’ They shojyed 
themselves exceedingly anxious that no word of the Lord should be 
lost, even when it threatened to break in vengeance upon their own 
heads. 

And Eli asked him, ^ Wbati a the word which the Lord has spoken to thee f 1 
beseech thee hide it not from me. May God do so-and-so to thee and add so-and- 
so if thou hide from me one word of all that were said to thee.’ And Samuel told 
him all the words, and did not hide them from him. And he answered, * It is the 
Lord, let him do what is good in His sight.’ 

Seldom, indeed, was it that even the worst popes and bishops 
refused to accept the reproofs of any whom they were able to regard 
as the servants of Grod. With one more extract we will take our 
leave of St. Brigit. It may be considered as embodying her 
philosophy of life ; and modem criticism, whilst probably designating 
it as pessimism, will hardly deny its vigour. 
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WhereTer bread is being made, there must of necessity be much kneading and 
working. But before the master of the house is set the wheaten bread, and before 
the household an inferior bread, and a third bread still worse is given to the dogs. 
By this kneading is understood tribulation, inasmuch as a spiritual man is troubled 
because God has not honour of His creatures, and because there is so little charity. 
All whosoever are troubled in this wise are the wheaten bread, in which God and 
all the heavenly host rejoice. But aU those who are troubled at worldly adversi- 
ties, these are the inferior bread, yet many such are enabled to reach heaven. But 
those that are troubled at this, that they are not able to do all the evil that they 
wish, the same are the bread of those dogs that are in hell. 

H. I. D. Eyder. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND: 
A REPLY. 


II. 


In the earlier days of the movement for Home Eule, its supporters 
were always pressed to produce their Bill, and they always refused. 
1 never doubted that they were right. The experience of the framers 
of the Government of Ireland Bill proves it. Mr. Dicey describes 
that experience with the candour that never fails him, and that so 
honourably distinguishes him from the crowd of rather spiteful and 
very excited literary polemics, masculine, feminine, and neuter, on 
his side of the question. ‘ Opponents of the Government of Ireland 
Bill attacked its details out of hostility to its principle ; its defenders 
triad to win approval for its principles by conceding or insisting 
upon the defects of its details.’ Nothing could be more accurate. 

It is often said that all the mischief would have been avoided if 
the Government had begun their task not with a bill, but by vray 
of resolution. This is the wisdom of the wiseacre. If that course 
had been taken, the only result would have been that the opponents 
of Home Eule would then have refused,* and very justly refused, to 
vote for the resolution until we had shown exactly what we meant by 
Home Eule ; this could only have been done by a bill. No other course 
could have disclosed the diflSculties, w^hether those inherent in the 
thing to be done, or those arising in the minds of people whose 
assent is necessary for doing it. No other course could have 
tested either the strength of the policy, or the weak j)laces in the 
plan. The Bill, whatever else it may have done, has advanced the 
question to a position, and invested it with a substance, which it 
could not have gained by twenty years of abstract resolutions. Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues were not in the position of the Home 
Eulers, when they declined to commit themselves to a plan. The 
Cabinet was responsible for social order in Ireland, and in their view 
social order was bound up with a vigorous, a thoroughgoing, and a 
prompt attemjpt to build up a system of government that, in a word, 
should bring opinion round to the side of law and into sympathy 
with institutions. 
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The plan that was the outcome of these considerations has 
never, according to Mr, Dicey, received full justice. It constitutes, 
as he says, an ingenious attempt to solve the problem by giving to 
Ireland a legislature which shall have full power to make laws and 
appoint an executive for Ireland, and yet shall not use that power in 
a way opposed to English interests or sense of justice. But though 
ingenious, he considers it to rest on unsound principles, for reasons 
which we shall now examine. 

It is not necessary to deal with the elaborate contention that the 
sovereignty of Parliament was, or might be, impaired by the Bill, 
because, as T have already said, Mr. Dicey in a footnote surrenders 
the point that he contests in the text. The inquiry, he says, is 
whether, under the Gladstonian Constitution, the British Parliament 
does or does not retain the sovereignty now admittedly possessed by 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom (p. 239). He then argues 
for several pages that under the Bill the sovereignty of the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom as it is constituted to-day, would not 
pass to the British Parliament as it would be left after the Bill had 
become the law of the land. Lawyers of equal competence and 
authority take the opposite view. I do not see that Mr. Dicey 
has added anything material to the contentions of Sir Henry James 
and Mr. Finlay on the one side, or furnished any new answer to the 
argument of Mr. Eigby and Mr. Bryce on the other. He shows that 
there would be three bodies where there is now only one. But 
should this give us a worse shock than the thought that there is now 
only one Parliament in the kingdom, when at the beginning of the 
last century there were three ? The j)oint has as little practical 
bearing as the Athanasian Creed. As everybody knows, both the 
Indian Councils Act of 1866 and the Colonial Laws Act of 1865 con- 
tain sections expressly reserving the supremacy of the Parliament at 
Westminster. It might have been better if clauses of similar purport 
had been inserted in the Government of Ireland Bill, instead of 
clause 37. Whether the Bill did or did not effectively save the 
sovereign powers of the British Parliament, there is no incompati- 
bility between such a saving and the framework of the Gladstonian 
Constitution ; and Mr. Dicey admits that there is none. ‘ I do not, 
of course, deny for a moment,’ he says (p. 248), ‘that an Act could 
be so drawn as to give Ireland an Irish Parliament, to remove the 
Irish members from the Parliament of the United Kingdom, and at 
the same time to reserve to the residue of the United Parliament, or 
Rump, the full sovereignty now possessed by the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom.’ ^ 

* . One $jJ)si^ary point raised by Mr. Dicey may be noticed in this connection. 
He 4we^ upon the absence of provisions for enforcing the will* of the Imperial 
Baieouttveand the decrees of tlie Judicial Committee. We may apply hefe what Mr. 
aiiwiatone has said in answer to a criticism of Mr. Westlake’s. It was the intention of 
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So much for the objection of form. The author agrees that the 
' objection of form could have been instantly removed by a drafting 
amendment. But he next advances an objection of substance. As 
soon as we have got over the difficulty from the side of constitutional 
laWj he confronts us with a question on the side of public morality. 
Under the Griadstonian Constitution, is or is not the legislative 
supremacy of the British Parliament morally and in fact impaired? 
The author cannot ^ see how any candid person can answer this question 
except by the admission that for all practical purposes, and except on 
possible but very extreme occasions, the right of the Brit ish Parliament 
to legislate for Ireland is morally not only impaired but destroyed.’ 
If we substitute habit and practice for right, a^d if we insert the 
proper qualifications and conditions, it does not run contrary to what 
was in the mind and purpose of the framers of the Bill. There 
needs to be, and there ought to be, no equivocation about the busi- 
ness. It was their ])lam and undisguised intention that, subject to 
the exceptions of clause .3, the British Parliament should for the 
future not legislate in such Irish affairs as should be delegated to the 
subordinate Parliament at Dublin. With what^other object could it 
have been wort^h while to frame such a bill at all ? If the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster is to continue to make laws on Irish matters, 
it would be a work of pure supererogation to call into being a 
statutory body at Dublin for making laws on the same matters, and 
it will be better to say so. If we are for allowing a legislative body 
in Ireland to deal with subjects defined to be distinctively Irish, 
because experience has shown that a legislative body at Westminster 
does not deal with them effectively, vsuccessfully, or in such a way as 
to satisfy any of the people most intimately concerned, it follows, of 
course, that the British Parliament is not intended, ‘except on 
possible but very extreme occasions,’ to legislate in the Irish affairs 
aforesaid. 

To say that the moral right of Parliament is ‘ not only impaired 
but destroyed ’ has a deathly and funereal sound about it. But let 
us not be frightened by words ; let us look at the great and real ends 
of government. The same moral destruction has already come to 
pass in the case of every colony that is clothed with responsible 
government. Parliament has morally destroyed and reduced to 
nothing its power of making laws on Canadian things for Canada, and 
on Victorian things for Victoria. Mr. Dicey agrees (p. 206) that it is 
clear that as far as constitutional arrangements can secure the reality 
of sovereignty, the Imperial Parliament maihtains its supremacy 

subs, 4 of clause 20 to place every force of her Majesty in Ireland at the command 
of the Court of Exchequer for the enforcement of its decrees in matters of revenue. 
If it had been sffown in Committee that the words of the sub-section were insuflQ- 
cient, they would have been enlarged accordingly. So in respect of the enforcement 
of other matters outside of the province of the Irish Government. 
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throagliout the length and breadth of the British Empire. But he 
goes on to say in the very next sentence, < It is of course perfectly ' 
truethat Parliament, having once given representative institutions to 
a' colony, does not dream- of habitually overriding or thwarting 
colonial legislation.’ And so, in precisely the same sense, and on 
the same ground, the British Parliament would not dream of habitu- 
ally overriding or thwarting Irish legislation. There is nothing novel, 
and there is nothing to terrify, in this moral limitation of an autho- 
rity that is legally unlimited and unfettered. Mr. Dicey himself 
observes (p. 245) that the Declaratory Act of 1788 makes it morally 
impossible for Parliament to tax any colony. ‘ That Act establishes 
not a rule of law, b^t a precept of constitutional morality. It does 
not theoretically limit, but it practically impedes and interferes with, 
the legislative sovereignty of Parliament.’ Why should there be 
anything more sbirtling if a similar effect should flow from the 
Gladstonian Constitution ? If the devolution of colonial affairs on 
the Colonies has wrought no havoc with the dignity or usefulness 
of Parliament, why should such tragic and ruinous humiliation 
be inseparably attached to a similar devolution in the case of 
Ireland ? 

This is not all. There is a reservation of the first importance, 
which the author has left out of sight. It is altogether in excess of 
the fact to talk of the legislative supremacy being morally, if not 
legally, destroyed. There is, and there can be, no destruction in the 
case. Let us assume that full sovereignty has been definitely 
reserved to the British Parliament. But then, says Mr. Dicey, the 
British Parliament would merely retain a legal 2 )ower of doing that 
which it would have no moral right to do, and which would never be 
done by it. That, however, depends upon circumstances. It is true 
that the duty of legislating*on affairs decided to be distinctivelyjrish 
is transferred ; to that extent the powers of the British Parliament 
are impaired or suspended. But they are so only conditionally 
and provisionally. We are now, let us remember, in the region of 
moral — ^that is to say, non-legal— effects and obligations. The moral 
obligation not to take back the powers with which we had parted 
imposes, assumes, and depends upon a corresponding obligation on 
the Irish legislative body not to use these powers so extravagantly, 
outrageously, or mischievously as morally to justify our resumption 
of them. As Mr. Bryce put it (May 17, 1886), if the Irish Parlia- 
ment should violate the spirit and meaning of the Act, ^ then that 
which is in any case a legal right on our side would become also a 
moral right, because a breach of the contract on their side would 
entitle us to ^fse our full legal rights.’ There is an understanding on 
OUT part mot to intervene unless the Irish Legislature or Executive 
sh^d kbuse the rights conferred upon them. There is an under- 
standing on the other part that the rights so conferred shall not be 
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abused. Each one of these two understandings is just as good as 
" the other, and it is no better.^ 

Taking this view of the moral limits that the British Parliament 
will find imposed upon its intervention in matters delegated to the 
Irish Parliament, Mr. Dicey maintains that the Griadstonian Constitu- 
tion secures justice neither to Great Britain nor to all classes in- 
cluding minorities of Irishmen. 'Let us deal with the last objection 
first. The Gladstonian Constitution (p. 254) ought to, but does not, 
provide guarantees against executive and legislative oppression. It 
leaves unpopular classes or individuals exposed to considerable risks 
of injustice at the hands of the Irish Government; this is blame- 
worthy and dishonourable. If it were worth while, one might remark 
here that Mr. Dicey exacts from the Gladstonian Constitution a con- 
dition which has not been very abundantly satisfied under the consti- 
tution of Irish Government as it has hitherto existed. The Penal 
Laws exposed not only classes and individuals, but the bulk of the 
population of the country, to gross, systematic, and gigantic injustice. 
So did the Land Laws, as their operation was revealed by the Land 
Commission. The Encumbered Estates Act, by selling away the 
tenant’s improvements over his head, and .leaving or inviting the 
purchaser to raise the rent on the strength of those very imj)rove- 
ments, was a piece of cruel legislative oppression ; while for executive 
oppression, exercised over individuals, we need only look at the 
administration of the Coercion Acts from the Union down to 1882, 
when nearly a thousand jjersons were locked up in prison, charged 
with no offence, committed by no tribunal, and with no prospect of 
ever being brought to fair and open trial. If the Government of 
Ireland Bill, then, fails to provide securities for justice to individuals 
and minorities, it would be in that respect no worse than the Act 
of Ujiion has been, not in respect of minorities, but against the 
great national majority. 

Is it true, however, that the Gladstonian Constitution provides no 
real and effective means for the maintenance and execution of just 
legislation ? As we have seen, the British Parliament is not designed 
directly to exercise a constant and minute interference with the 
action of the Irish Government within its own allotted sphere. 


• Mr. Parnell put his view of the case with bis usual clearness in the speech on 
the second reading (June 7, 1886); « I understand the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament to be this — that they can interfere in the event of the powers which are 
conferred by this Bill being abused under certain circumstances. But the Nationalists 
in accepting this Bill go, as I think, under an honourable understanding not to abuse 
these powers ; and we pledge ourselves in that respect for the Irish people, as far as 
we can pledge ourselves, not to abuse those powers, and to devote our energies and 
our influence which we may have with the Irish people to prevent those powers from 
being abused, flut, if those powers should be abused, the Imperial Parliament will 
have at its command the force which it reserves to itself, and it will be ready to 
intervene, but only in the case of grave necessity arising,* 
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There is, however, the veto of the Lord Lieutenant, and this, as 
anyone may see, really means in the ultimate resort an indirect* 
faculty of veto in effect residing in the British House of Commons. 
On Lord Salisbury’s famous Hottentot theory of Irish character, it 
is conceivable that the Irish Parliament might wish to pass a measure 
for legalising slavery, or the use of torture in criminal procedure. If 
the Lord Lieutenant did not veto bills with these objects, or if the 
Crown through the proper JMinister did not disallow it, we may be 
very sure that the British House of Commons would speedily insist 
on the Viceroy’s recall and the Minister’s dismissal. So likewise in 
less extreme instances than the return to the wisdom of our ancestors 
in the shape of slavery and torture. What sort of cases would be 
likely to arise ? The Irish Legislature might possibly pass a bill for 
a graduated income-tax or gradufited rating. Or it might vote 
(though this would have contravened one of the provisions of our 
Bill) for making judges elective for short terms, as in most of the 
States of the American Union. Whether the Lord Lieutenant should 
be instructed to veto these measures, we are not now called upon to 
decide. The decision, like all other acts of would depend 

partly upon the circumstances of the time. Wherever it was thought 
necessary, the veto would be, and there is no inherent difficulty in its 
being, an effective check on objectionable legislation. 

This is not denied by Mr. Dicey (p. 256), but he qualifies the 
admission. ^The check is in one sense real, but it must, as in the. 
case of the Colonies, be but rarely employed. Its constant use, or 
its use on occasions of great importance, would seem to Irishmen, 
and with good reason, to nullify the concession of Home Kule.’ It 
is not strictly true, we may observe in passing, to say that the check 
is but rarely employed in the Colonies ; for the author himself has 
told us in another book that ‘ a large number of Acts can be given 
which, on one ground or another, have been either not assented 
to, or disallovred by, the Crown ’ {Law of the Constitution^ p. 107). 
In the same passage in his other book Mr. Dicey has .nothing but 
good and admiring words for the efficacy of the veto. There he 
describes it ‘ as virtually, though not in name, the right of the 
Imperial Parliament to limit colonial legislative independence ; ’ and 
he finds a perfectly satisfactory answer to the inquiry how colonial 
liberty of legislation is made legally reconcilable with Imperial 
sovereignty, in the fact that the ‘ Home Government, who in effect 
represent Parliament, retain, by the use of the Crown’s veto, the 
power of preventing the occurrence of conflicts between colonial 
and Imperial laws.’ What one wants to know is why a piece of 
constitutional macliinery that has worked well in the only circum- 
in j^ch it has been tried, should now be at once condemned 
ofifhand and "without further ado as an experiment foredoomed to 
failure. 
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I am not concerned to deny that the constant use of the veto 
• would reduce Home Eule to nought. If we expected the occasion 
for the veto to be constantly arising, to be the rule and not the 
exception, we might well be very sorry to undergo all this turmoil of 
constitutional legislation merely for the sake of taking back with one 
hand what had just been bestowed by the other. Therefore, when 
the author says ^ we may be quite sure that in geneixil neither the 
Lord-Lieutenant nor the Crown will refuse assent to bills approved 
of by the Irish l^arliament,’ I should hope and expect that his antici- 
pation would come true. It is on the strength of that anticii)ation 
that we are in favour of an Irish Parliament. 

The point in this part of the argument at which I find myself in 
disagreement with Mr. Dicey, is on the proposition that if the Lord 
Lieutenant uses the veto ^he reintroduces in the most awkward 
form the interference of the British Parliament with Irish legisla- 
tion.’ We contend, on the contrary, that it is the least awkward 
form. The only alternative form that has yet been suggested is that 
bills which have been passed by the Irish Legislature should lie for a 
certain time in a provisional state on the table of Parliament, and 
should then, if not objected to, receive the Royal assent. This 
appears to be in every way infinitely more awkward than the 
machinery of the veto, for this reason, if for no other, that it makes 
the contact between the sovereign and the subordinate legislatures 
both more direct and more ostentatious. I can imagine no process 
more certainly calculated than this — of leaving all Irish bills subject 
to re-discussion in the two Houses at Westminster — to introduce 
confusion and intrigue there, and to lower the dignity and weaken 
the sense of responsibility in the assembly at Dublin. Provided 
that you retain the reality of a power of check, nothing is gained 
by making as much as possible of its appearance. Bather make as 
little as possible. By the only hypothesis on which Home Rule is 
defensible, the necessity for interference will not arise every day of 
the week. Veto and disallowance of Irish measures ought not to be 
treated as matters of course. The presumption ought to be the 
other way ; and, that being so, it cannot be desirable to use 
methods which, like the provisional deposit of Irish bills on the 
table of Parliament, would be in some degree a perpetual and active 
irritation. 

It vrould be possible, no doubt, on our plan for members of either 
House at Westminster to bring up all Irish bills, in the form of motions 
of censure on the minister responsible for the policy of the I-ord 
Lieutenant, on the ground that he had improperly either used or 
failed to use the veto. But motions of censure stand on a very 
different footing from amending a provisional order, and an Irish or 
English me&ber who would block or otherwise meddle with a bill 
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from Dublin with a light heart, would pause to reflect before he put 
down a vote of no confidence in a minister, or a motion for an 
address to remove a great public officer. 

What must plainly be one of the most interesting branches of 
Mr. Dicey’s inquiry is the important question whether the Gladstonian 
Constitution holds out fair hopes of finality. The author answers the 
question with alacrity : it holds out no such hopes. This assurance 
he places on the double ground that arrangements of the kind pro- 
posed in the Bill will disappoint both England and Ireland, and that 
they will lead to friction and irritation. 

England, says Mr. Dicey, will be disappointed, because she will 
find that she has not attained the object which was her principal 
inducement to grant Home Eule— namely, ‘ freedom from the diflSi- 
culty of governing Ireland. The dream is vain that under the. new 
Constitution Englishmen would be able to trouble themselves no more 
about the concerns of Ireland than they do about the affairs of Canada. 
Ireland would still be our immediate neighbour, and England would 
still, disguise the fact as you may, be ultimately responsible for good 
government in Ireland.’ Quis negavitf Certainly there is no 
finality in the plan of the Bill, if finality means that England has 
once for all washed her hands of Ireland. That would deserve the 
name of separation indeed. Nobody but a simpleton and a dreamer 
can imagine that a society which has been so violently tom, dis- 
tracted, and bedevilled as that of Ireland for so many ages, will be 
instantaneously regenerated and readily brought into ideal order by 
any Government. Equally impossible is it for anybody in his 
political senses to suppose that England, who has caused or permitted 
all these diflSculties to exist, is either morally or politically free to 
pass by on the other side, as if she had no part nor lot in them. Our 
view was not that English^responsibility would be at an end, but 
that it would be more effectually discharged by calling Irishmen to 
share it witli us. If we had ever contemplated finality in the sense, 
which the author here chooses to assume, of a complete and summary 
riddance of Irish affairs, it would have been sheer folly to firame a 
project with so many points of contact between the Imperial and the 
local Government. The Lord Lieutenant, the Eeceiver-General, the 
veto, the control of the military force, the resort on occasion to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, all involve relations between 
the Irish and the English Executive, and therefore all imply the possi- 
bility of collision between the Irish and the English Legislatures. 
That is undenied and undeniable. If the one great object of an Irish 
Government is to pick quarrels with the British Minister and the 
British Parliament, the Gladstonian Constitution offers no patent and 
in&djibfe m^hcM .for depriving them of the chance* 

So iar from its being ever contemplated that we should no longer 
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have anything to do with one another, Mr. Gladstone expressly 
■ referred (10th of May, 1886) to a system of constant executive com- 
munications, to provide for the common handling of common subjects. 
He mentioned other plans with the same object ; for instance, the 
proposal that a joint commission should be appointed, representing 
both the assemblies in due proportion of members, and meeting from 
time to time during the session, and reporting to both Legislatures 
upon reserved matters. 

We make two assumptions, and nobody who refuses to allow 
either of them can be fairly expected to support Home Rule. We 
assume that, when occasions of collision arise, Irishmen will be 
guided by ordinary human regard to prudence and their own interests. 
Next, we assume that Englishmen, on their part, will be in no hurry 
to return to the old bullying, scolding ways, but will practise as much 
patience, self-control, and wise moderation of temper towards our 
fellow-citizens in Ireland as we show towards other branches of thb 
Empire where traditions, habits, wishes, and needs prevail that are 
different from our own. In so far as either of these assumptions is 
unreasonable, Home Rule would be unworkable. If Irishmen, un- 
like any other nation in the civilised world,, should persist in sacri- 
ficing their solid interests out of an inscrutable and preternatural 
malignity of heart, neither the Gladstonian nor any other Constitu- 
tion would work. If Englishmen, on the other hand, are to remain 
greedily on the watch for provocation, no new arrangement will succeed 
any better than the old one. Grant, however, that a moderate and 
average allowance of civil wisdom is left in both countries, and we 
claim for Home Rule that, so far from ignobly burking our re- 
sponsibilities in Ireland, it would improve our chance of performing 
them. Mr. Dicey admits as much. ‘ The diffiawlty of governing 
Irdandy he says (p. 262), ‘ will be diminished or rather shifted.^ 
As if the diminution of the difficulty were a trifle not worth con- 
sidering ; and as if any sensible Englishman, looking from the point 
of view of his own country, has ever said more for the Gladstonian 
Constitution than that it would diminish the difficulty of governing 
Ireland. From the point of view of Ireland, we should say much 
more ; for it would enlist the energy, skill, and patriotism of Irish- 
men in doing those good things for their country which, as I shall 
presently produce one or two instances to show, the British Govern- 
ment from want of time, want of knowledge, and, above all, from 
want of support in Irish popular opinion, scandalously and cruelly 
fails to do. 

Mr. Dicey supplies one or two illustrations of our responsibility 
by way of poser to the supporters of the Bill. ‘ Take the case,’ he 
says (p. 264^, ‘ of the first Irish Ministry desiring to give a free 
pardon to the political offenders, dynamiters, and others, whose 
misguided zeal placed them within the grip of the law.* Could the 
VoL. XXL— No. 120. Y 
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EngKsh G-overnment escape responsibility for this use of its preroga- 
tive ? With the preliminary remark that there is, to the best of my 
belief, no dynamiter now under sentence in Ireland, and that the 
only political oflFenders in prison there are not by any means likely 
to be objects of popular favour, my answer would be that if the 
Irish majority wished the Irish Minister to grant a free pardon, say 
to the Barbavilla or the Crossmaglen men — it is by no means certain 
with a government of their own that they would — then, under such 
ordinary circumstances as one is able to imagine, it would be 
obviously unwise in the English Secretary of State to take any 
responsibility in this matter, and I cannot imagine the most perverse 
of English Parliaments exaciing it from him. As I will show in a 
moment, this would be conformable to the principle that is applied 
to colonial administration. 

Take another of Mr. Dicey’s cases, where the answer will be 
different (p. 264). British soldiers put down a riot at Belfast ; they 
are indicted for murder before a Catholic grand jury and convicted 
by a Catholic jury (at Belfast !) under the direction of a Catholic 
judge who has just been appointed by the new Irish Ministry. Irish 
opinion demands that the law should take its course ; the English 
Secretary of State, moved by the Lord Lieutenant, on review of the 
evidence, or for other reasons, is for advising a jmrdon. Can he shirk 
the responsibility of seeing that the men shall have what he believes 
to be justice? Here the answer must pretty clearly be that he is 
bound to intervene. In the case of men acting in the direct service 
of the British Government, the British Minister owes them security 
and protection. In that case, Mr. Dicey retorts, ‘ the Irish Govern- 
ment are prevented by England from governing Ireland.’ Not any 
more, however, than a Canadian Government is prevented from 
governing Canada. Let u5 recall the position of the Governor- 
General of Canada in the exercise of the prerogative of pardon. He 
is at liberty to defer to the judgment of his ministers in all cases of 
merely local concern, but in any case where Imperial interests are 
concerned he is instructed, after advising with his ministers, to take 
those interests specially into his own personal consideration, or to 
remit the matter to the Secretary of State. The same principle, with 
some minute differences, prevails in other colonies invested with 
responsible government. It has not been established without much 
correspondence, difference of opinion, and negotiation among 
governors, local ministers, and secretaries of state. There might be 
correspondence and differences of opinion on cases as they arose 
between Dublin Castle and Whitehall. Butin this instance there is 
Jk6 reason why the principle of the exercise of the prerogative of 
pardon should not be laid down at the outset in the Lord Lieutenant’s 
instructions under the second sub-section of clause 7. 

The general j^int was put clearly enough eleven years ago by 
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^ Lord Carnarvon. His words fit the case of Ireland as truly as they 
described the case of Canada. * A concurrent responsibility is set 
up/ said Lord Carnarvon. ‘ On the one hand, the Governor will not 
be relieved of his responsibility to the Crown, and on the other hand 
the local Government will not be relieved of its responsibility to its 
own Parliament ; so that while the Colonial Parliament may punish 
the minister for improper advice, the Crown may punish the Governor 
for an improper decision. The fact is, that in these matters we ought 
not to be too logical.’ ® 

Mr. Dicey, on the contrary, protests that logic ought to be 
sovereign ; anything savouring of ambiguity or obscurity is a source 
of delusion and peril. Such a position is natural enough in a jurist, 
but in practice it never has been, nor ever can be, maintained. He 
seeks support for his strong doctrine on this head in the history of 
the Constitution of the United States. On two points, he tells us, 
its founders tried the experiment of extinguishing real dangers by 
the simple expedient of omitting to mention them. No reference 
was made to Slavery, and the right of a State to withdraw from the 
Union was left open. The Abolition movement, the Fugitive Slave 
Law, the War of Secession, tell the result of trying to ignore perils or 
problems which it is not easy to face or to solve (p. 267). All thi& 
may be true, but it is doubtful whether the Union would ever have 
been founded at all if the colonial leaders had insisted either on 
explicitly dealing with Slavery, or on definitions logical enough to 
satisfy a jurist of the precise boundaries of State rights. On neither 
of these great subjects were either circumstances or opinions ripe. 
The question is whether the fathers of the Constitution could have 
done better than they did, and whether any attempt to solve problems 
prematurely, and to close every possible door to peril, would not have 
made the structure impracticable from th*e very outset. It is certain 
that they would. Nothing is more sure to lead to failure in these 
great transactions than to begin with a foolish hurry after logical 
finality. 

The same line of answer meets Mr. Dicey’s second ground for 
refusing the character of a final settlement to the plan of the Bill* 
The English, he argues, would be disappointed because they would 
still be bound to watch the Government of Ireland ; the Irish would 
be irritated because they could not do whatever they pleased. They 
may wish for a protective tariff, and they will come across the pro- 
hibition to make laws affecting trade; if they desire that the country 
shall defend herself, they discover that they cannot raise a body of 
volunteers ; if they want to try the plan of concurrent endowment, 
they are thwarted by the article of the Constitution prohibiting the 
endowment <rf religion (p. 269). The jurisdiction and constitution of 

' See Todd’s ParUtmontary Boremment t» the CoUmiet — a work often refened to 
wilii just respect by Mr. Dioey— pp. 261-74. 
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the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council will be the source of 
constant irritation. That body will be made to appear not as judges 
deciding between man and man, but as officials appointed to with- 
stand the action of the Irish Parliament. Hence, the result will be 
not the diminution, but the multiplication, of opportunities of colli- 
sion between the Irish State and the central Power. 

So far as the special illustrations go, they are not particularly 
forcible. There is no reason to believe that projects of concurrent 
endowment have a majority in Ireland ; many of the present Catholic 
members are resolutely hostile ; and to suppose that all Nationalists 
will be clericals is to ignore both what has happened in other Catholic 
countries and what lies behind the present struggle in Ireland. Next, 
if there were a desire to raise volunteers, as they would immediately 
come under the direct authority of the military representatives of the 
Crown, there would have been very little harm in according that 
right, expressly subject to the provision named. Then the wish to set 
up a protective tariff has undoubtedly existed, and may revive, as it 
may revive one of these days in "y^ngland ; but an Irish majority, even 
if they were legally free to put on duties, would think twice and 
thrice before exposing their trade to the risk, however small we may 
suppose it to be, of retaliatory duties in the country which takes 
more than 19,250,000^, of their total export of 20,000,000Z. What 
Mr, Dicey leaves out of sight is that the Irish majority would have 
something to lose by multiplying occasions of collision, and that they 
would have solid interests drawing them in the other direction. For 
instance, he makes much, as others have done, of the Irish contri- 
bution to the Imperial Exchequer. On the hypothesis of the Bill, 
he says, justice to the British Exchequer requires that Ireland should 
pay a tribute of three or four millions to England, and that would be 
fatal to finality. As a matter of fact, the figures were not three or 
four millions, but less than two,^ The amount of the Irish contribu- 
tion was probably an over-estimate, and needs revision. Irishmen, 
however, might feel as sore at a contribution of l,842,000i. or even 
less, as if it were half as large again, and whether it was collected by 
Irish or English agents. The answer to Mr. Dicey’s objection is in 
substance as follows : (1) That this contribution is defensible in it- 
self as Ireland’s payment for advantages received, or obligations in 
curred by Ireland, (2) It is an essential element of an arrangement 
that has given Ireland a Constitution. (3) The Irish taxpayer will 
pay less under that arrangement than he pays to-day. (4) Eepudi- 
ation would endanger the Constitution. (5) It would expose Ireland 

^ Hr. Dicey, again, is mistaken in his assumption that the taxes were to be 
collected by Britiib ^ents. On the contrary, clauses 2C and 27 of the Land Pur- 
chase Bill flho^thet it was the intention of the late Cabinet that both«the instalhients 
payable by tenants who bought their holdings under that Bill, and the taxes imposed 
by the Irish Legislature, should be collected, not by British officers, but by such 
collectors as the Irish Government may from time to time appoint for that purpose. 
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to the risk of retaliation in the shape of a hostile tariff, (6) It would 
* ruin that credit which, as Mr. Grladstone truly said, Ireland would as- 
suredly want to organise by degrees, and which she could not organise 
unless the ground were made and kept §olid under her feet by the 
unimpeachable fulfilment of prior engagements. 

So much for the concrete cases with which the author illustrates 
his general proposition that the Constitution would not work. The 
truth is, that on no subject is prophecy so little to be trusted as on 
the working of institutions. The limits of safe prediction are almost 
as narrow as they are in meteorology. We shudder to think what 
mincemeat Mr, Dicey would have made of the British Constitution 
itself, if it had come before him in the shape of a draft bill for the 
better government of the realm. As one of his Oxford colleagues 
has truly said, ‘ If our Constitution were stripped bare of convention 
and displayed in its legal nakedness, it would be found not only un- 
recognisable, but unworkable.’ * The British Constitution, it may be 
said, is saved by the historic principle; it works because custom has 
silently fashioned its letter to the varying uses of time. This, how- 
ever, is not true of the systems that have been set up in the 
Colonies, Yet Mr. Dicey could have written just as acute a book 
against the establishment of one form of responsible government in 
Canada and Australia, as he has written against another form of it in 
Ireland. Mr. Gladstone reminded the House of Commons in his 
speech on the 8th of April last year that only two or three years 
before the erection of resj)onsible government in the Colonies was 
tried. Lord Bussell had himself written a most able despatch to show 
that it could not be done ; that with responsible government in the 
Colonies you would have two centres of gravity and two sources of 
motion in the empire, while a united empire absolutely required 
thgjb there should be but one ; and that»consequently the proposition 
could not be entertained. Mr. Dicey is hardly less suspicious after 
this very event than liord Itussell was before it. He says of the 
systems of government that have been set up in the Colonies (p. 198), 
that ‘ among all the political arrangements devised by the ingenuity 
of statesmen, none can be found more singular, more complicated, 
or more anomalous than the position of combined independence and 
subordination occupied by the large number of self-governing colonies 
which are scattered throughout the British Empire.’ What would 
have come easier to Mr, Dicey’s ingenuity than to expose all these 
singularities, complications, and anomalies, and then to ridicule the 
expectation of finality from so rickety a fabric ? A student, he 
says (p- 208), can easily perceive how great may at any moment 
become the difficulty of working an artificial and complicated system 
of double sovereignty. This is perfectly true. Yet what monstrous 
folly it would have been if the statesmen of the last generation had 
* Anson’s Law and Cngtmn of the CongHttttioni vol. i- p. 33. 
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been frightened out of the experiment of responsible government 
in Canada and Australia by clever juristical prognostications that 
governors and secretaries of state might possibly find that all was 
not plain sailing. The German Empire, again, is as unpromising in 
Mr. Dicey’s eyes as our own Colonial Empire. Its framework is ^ the 
cumbersome d vice of an ill-arranged constitution.’ Yet this does 
not prevent it from working reasonably well, and in the eyes of men of 
sense that is enough. The whole of this talk of finality rests on an 
illusion of perfection and immutability to which Western Govern- 
ments can never attain. All government is an affair of second-best. 
It is the art of meeting a particular difficulty by the opportnne 
application of sound general j)rinciples. It is charlatanry, not states- 
manship, to pretend to see the ultimate end. Many of the things 
that were said against Catholic Emancipation have come perfectly 
true. If there h^ been no Catholic Emancipation, eighty-six Home 
Eulers would not be sitting in the House of Commons. Some of 
the things said against the repeal of the Corn Laws have come true. 
Eents, for instance, went up, but they are rapidly coming down. 
But nobody claims that Peel, if even these results had been made 
clear to him, would have shown more foresight if he had insisted on 
maintaining either the Catholic disabilities or the duties on corn. 
It is enough if the statesman can see his way clear to the next 
step. 

We are confronted by a particular difficulty here. Our regime in 
Ireland, as Nationalists and Loyalists are equally loud in proclaiming, 
has failed in securing the great ends of civilised government, safety 
for property, respect for law, loyalty to institutions, contentment in 
the population. The whole apparatus of government by popular 
consent, from the jury-box to the polling-booth, is turned into so 
much machinery for making the work of government both difficult 
and bad. We are compelled not by fear or cowardice, as the wordy 
swagger of the pseiido-Unionist pretends, but by every instinct of 
order and good government, to move forwards. Because we cannot 
demonstrate with geometric certainty that the next step shall be 
final, Sir. Dicey is for standing stock still. 

Any possible course, open to Buglisli statestnansbip (be admits, p. 280) 
involves gigantic inconvenience, not to say tremendous perils. A man involved 
practically in the conduct of public affairs may easily bring himself to believe that 
the policy which he recommends is not only the best possible under the circum- 
stances, but is also open to no serious objection. Outsiders, who in this matter 

better because more impartial judges than tbe ablest of politicians, know that 
this ia not so. We have nothing before us but a choice of difficulties or of evils. 
Eveiy coune is open to valid criticism, 

Hudoublidly it is ; but Mr. Dicey will allow that theje is a vast 
diffeisa^e in weight between criticism resting on experience and 
springing from prophecy. The course in which he urges 
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^ us to persevere is condemned by eighty-six years of past history — a 
history of disorder, violence, misery, profound social demoralisation, 
and flagrant political failure. liF anybody seeks a compendious 
record and proof of this failure, I recommend him to read the grim 
preambles of that gloomy series of Acts of Parliament since 1801, 
which deal with treason, rebellion, murders, insurrections, dangerous 
associations, combinations and conspiracies, clandestine assemblings, 
open and daring outrages, in an almost unbroken array of violence 
and wrongdoing. I am not criticising this dismal procession of 
Coercion Acts. The more necessary and justifiable you hold them 
to be, the more invincible is their testimony to the failure in 
government. 

If experience is decisive against the policy of the past, experience 
too, all over the modern world, indicates the better direction for the 
future. I will not use my too scanty space in repeating any of the 
great wise commonplaces in praise of self-government. Here they 
are superfluous. In the case of Ireland they have all been abundantly 
admitted in a long series of measures, from Catholic Emancipation 
down to Lord OTIagan’s Jury Law and the Franchise and Kedistribu- 
tion Acts of a couple of years ago. The principle of self-government 
has been accepted, ratified, and extended in a hundred ways. It is only 
a question of the form that self-government shall take. Against 
the form proposed by the late Ministry a case is built up that rests 
on a series of prophetic assumptions. These assumptions from the 
nature of the case can only be met by a counter-statement of feir and 
reasonable probabilities. Let us enumerate some of them. 

1. It is inferred that, because the Irish leaders have used violent 
language and resorted to objectionable expedients against England 
during the last six years, they would continue in the same frame of 
mind iufter the reasons for it had disappeared. In other words, 
because they have been the enemies of a Grovernment which refused 
to listen to a constitutional demand, therefore they would continue 
to be its enemies after the demand had been listened to. On this 
reasoning, the effect is to last indefinitely and perpetually, and not- 
withstanding the cessation of the cause. Our position is that all 
the reasonable probabilities of human conduct point the other way. 
On the other hand, the surest way of justifying violent language and 
fostering treasonable designs, is to refuse to listen to the constitu- 
tional demand. 

2. The Irish, we are told, hate the English with an irreconcilable 
hatred, and would unquestionably use a Constitution as an instrument 
for satisfying their master passion. Irrational hatred, they go on, 
can be treated by rational men with composure. The Czechs of 
Bohemia are saCid to be irreconcilable, yet the South Germans bear 
with their hatred; and if we cannot cure we might endure the 
antipathy of Ireland. Now, as for the illustration, we may remark that 
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the hatred of the Czechs would be much too formidable for German 
composure, if the Czechs did not happen to possess a provincial 
charter and a special constitution of their own. If the Irish had the 
same, their national dislike — if it exists — might be expected to 
become as bearable as the Germans have found the feeling of the 
Czechs. But how deep does Irish dislike go? Is it directed 
against Englishmen, or against an English official system? The 
answers of every impartial observer to the whole group of such 
questions as these favour the conclusion that the imputed hatred 
of England by Ireland has been enormously exaggerated and over- 
coloured by Ascendency politicians for good reasons of their own ; 
that with the great majority of Irishmen it has no deep roots ; that 
it is not one of those passionate international animosities that blind 
men to their own interests or lead them to sacrifice themselves for 
the sake of injuring their foe ; and, finally, that it would not survive 
the amendment of the system that has given it birth.® 

3. It is assumed that there is a universal desire for separation- 
That there is a strong sentiment of nationality we of course admit ; 
it is part of the case, and not the worst part. But the sentiment of 
nationality is a totally different thing from a desire for separation. 
Scotland might teach our pseudo-Unionists so much as that. No- 
where in the world is the sentiment of nationality stronger, yet 
separation does not exist. That there is a section of Irishmen who 
desire separation is notorious, but everything that has happened 
since the Government of Ireland Bill was introduced, including the 
remarkable declarations of Mr. Parnell in accepting the Bill (June 7), 
and including the proceedings at Chicago, shows that the separatist 
section is a very small one either in Ireland or in America, and that 
it has become sensibly smaller since, and in consequence of, the pro- 
posed concession of a limited statutory constitution. The Irfsh are 
quite shrewd enough to know that separation, if it were attainable — 
which, as they are well aware, it is not — would do no good to their 
markets ; and to that knowledge, as well as to many other internal 
considerations, we may confidently look for the victory of strong 
centripetal over very weak centrifugal tendencies. Even if we sup- 


" The late J. E. Cairnes, after describing the clearances after the famine, goes on. 
to say : — ‘ I own I cannot wonder that a thirst for revenge should spring from such 
calamities ; that hatred, even undying hatred, for what they could not but regard as 
the cause and symbol of their misfortunes— English rule in Ireland — should possess 
the sufferers. . . . The disaffection now so widely diffused throughout Ireland may 
possibly in some degree be fed from historical traditions, and have its remote origin 
in the confiscations of the seventeenth cent ury ; but all that gives it energy, all that 
renders itg^iSgerous, may, I believe, be traced to exasperation produced by recent 
transactions, and more especially to the bitter memories left by»that most flagrant 
abuse of the rights of property and most scandalous disregard of the claims of 
humanity — ^the wholesale clearances of the period following the famine .* — Political 
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, pose these centrifugal tendencies to be stronger than I would allow 
them to be, how shall we best resist them — by strengthening the 
hands and using the services of the party which, though nationalist, 
is also constitutional ; or by driving them also, in despair of a con- 
stitutional solution, to swell the ranks of Extremists and Irrecon- 
cilables ? 

4. Whatever may be the ill-feeling towards England, it is at least 
undeniable that there are bitter internal animosities in Ireland, 
and a political constitution can neither assuage religious bigotry 
nor remove agrarian discontent (p. 268). 

It is true that the old feud between Protestant and Catholic 
might not instantly die down to the last smouldering embers of it 
all over Ireland. But we may remark that there is no perceptible 
bad blood between them, outside of one notorious corner. Second, 
the real bitterness of the feud arose from the fact that Protestantism 
was associated with an exclusive and hostile ascendency, which 
would now be brought to an end. Whatever feeling about what is 
called Ulster exists in the rest of Ireland, arises not from the fact that 
there are Protestants in Ulster, but that the Protestants are anti- 
National. Third, the Catholics would no longer be one compact 
body, for persecuting, obscurantist, or any other evil purposes ; the 
abatement of the national struggle would allow the Catholics to fall 
into the two natural divisions of Clerical and Liberal. What we may 
be quite sure of is that the feud will never die so long as sectarian 
pretensions are taken as good reasons for continuing bad government. 

It is true, again, that a constitution would not necessarily remove 
agrarian discontent. But it is just as true that you will never re- 
move agrarian discontent without a constitution. Mr. Dicey, on con- 
sideration, will easily see why. Here we pome to an illustration, and 
a vety impressive illustration it is, of the impotence of England 
to do for Ireland the good which Ireland might do for herself. 
Nobody just now is likely to forget the barbarous condition of the 
broad fringe of wretchedness on the west coast of Ireland. Of this 
Ix)rd DufFerin truly said in 1880 that no legislation could touch it, 
that no alteration in the land laws could effectually ameliorate it, 
and that it must continue until the world’s end unless something 
be contrived totally to change the conditions of existence in that 
desolate region. Parliament lavishly pours water into the sieve in 
the shape of Relief Acts (even in my own short tenure of office I 
was responsible for one of these terribly wasteful and profoundly 
unsatisfactory measures). Instead of relief, what a statesman must 
seek is prevention of this great evil and this strong root of evil ; and 
prevention means a large, though it cannot be a very swift, displace- 
ment of the population. But among the many experts with whom 
I have discussed this dolorous and perplexing subject, I never found 
one who did not agree that a removal of the surplus population was 
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only practicable if carried out by an Irish authority, backed by the 
solid weight of Irish opinion. Any exertion of compulsory power by 
a British Minister would raise the whole country-side in squalid in- 
surrection, government would become impossible, and the work of 
transplantation would end in ghastly failure. It is misleading and 
untrue, then, to say that there is no possible relation between self- 
government and agrarian discontent, misery, and backwardness ; and 
when Mr. Dicey and others tell us that the British Parliament is 
able to do all good things for Ireland, I would respectfully ask 
them how a British Parliament is to deal with the congested 
districts. 

Nearly as much may be said of the prevention of the mischievous 
practice of Subdivision. Some contend that the old disposition to 
subdivide is dying out ; others, however, assure us that it is making 
its appearance even among the excellent class who purchased their 
holdings under the Church Act. That Act did not prohibit subdivi- 
sion, but it is prohibited in the Act of 1881. Still the prohibition can 
only be made effective, if operations take place on anything like a 
great scale, on condition that representative authorities resident on 
the spot have the power of enforcing it, and have an interest in 
enforcing it. Mr. Dicey is against an extension of local self-govern- 
ment, and if it be unaccompanied by the creation of a central native 
authority he is right. What he has failed to see is that, in resisting 
political reconstruction he is at the same time resisting the only 
available remedies for some of the worst of agrarian maladies. 

5. It is argued that Home Rule on Mr. Gladstone’s plan would 
not work, because it follows in some respects the colonial system, 
whereas the conditions at the root of the success of the system in 
the Colonies do not exist in Ireland. They are distant, Ireland is 
near ; they are prosperous, Ireland is i>oor ; they are proud of the 
connection with England, Ireland resents it. But the question is 
not whether the conditions are identical with those of any colony ; 
it is enough if in themselves they seem to promise a certain basis for 
government. It might justly be contended against Mr. Dicey that 
proximity is a more favourable condition than distance ; without it 
there could not be that close and constant intercommunication which 
binds the material interests of Ireland to those of Great Britain, and 
so provides the surest guarantee for union. If Ireland were suddenly 
to find herself as far oS as Canada, then indeed one might be very 
fijpny to answer for the Union. Again, though Ireland has to bear 
her share of the prevailing depression in the chief branch of her 
production, it is a great mistake to suppose that outside of the margin 
of cbrotdo^etehedness in the west and south-west, the condition 
not only of the manufacturing industries of the nor£h, but of the 
agricultural industry in the richer parts of the middle and south, is 
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^ so desperately unprosperous as to endanger a political constitution. 
Under our stupidly centralised system, Irishmen have no doubt 
acquired the enervating trick of attributing every misfortune, great 
or small, public or private, to the Government. When they learn 
the lessons of responsibility, they will unlearn this fatal habit, and 
not before. 

I do not see, therefore, that the dififerences in condition between 
Ireland and the Colonies make against Home Rule. What I do see 
is ample material out of which would arise a strong and predomi- 
nant party of order. The bulk of the nation are sons and. daughters 
of a Church which has been hostile to revolution in every country but 
Ireland, and which would be hostile to it there from the day that the 
cause of revolution ceased to be the cause of nationality. If the 
peasantry were made to realise that at last the land settlement, 
wisely and equitably made, was what it must inexorably remain, and 
what no politicians could help them to alter, they would be as conser- 
vative as the peasantry under a similar condition in every other spot 
on the surface of the globe. There is no reason to expect that the 
manufacturers, merchants, and shopkeepers of Ireland would be less 
willing or less able to play an active and useful part in the affairs 
of their country than the same classes in England or Scotland. 
It will be said that this is mere o])timist prophesying. But why is 
that to be flung aside under the odd name of sentimentalism, while 
pessimist prophesying is to be taken for gospel ? 

The only danger is lest we should allot new responsibilities 
to Irishmen with a too grudging and restrictive hand. For true 
responsibility there must be real power. It is easy to say that 
this power would be misused, and that the conditions both of 
Irish society and of the proposed Constitution must prevent it 
from being used for good. It is easy to say, as Mr. Dicey does, 
that separation would be a better end. Life is too short to dis- 
cuss that. Separation is not the alternative either to Home Rule 
or to the status quo. If the people of Ireland are not to be trusted 
with real power over their own affairs, it would be a hundred times 
more just to England, and more merciful to Ireland, to take away 
from her that semblance of free government which torments and 
paralyses one country, while it robs the other of national self-respect 
and of all the strongest motives and best opportunities of self-help. 
The stai/us quo is drawing very near to its inevitable end. The two 
courses then open will be Home Rule on the one hand, and some shy 
bungling underhand imitation of a Crown Colony on the other. 
We shall have either to listen to the Irish representatives or to 
suppress them* Unless we have lost all nerve and all i)olitical 
faculty we shall; before many months are over, face these alternatives. 
Liberals are for the first; Tories at present incline to the second. It 
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requires very modemte mstiuct fbr the forces at work in modem 
politics to foresee the path along which we shdll move^ in the inter- 
ests alike of relief to Great, Britain and of a sounder national life 
<hr Ireland. The only real question is not Wliether we are to grant 
ilome Rule, but How. 

John Morley, 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY on CANON LID DON. * 

« 

Tnp article by Professor Huxley in the last number of this Review* 
fecems to me to challenge some notice both because of its occasion 
and because of its purport. As regards its occasion, it is avowedly in 
reply to a passage of a sermon delivered lately in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The Pulpit has hitherto enjoyed, not perhaps an absolute, but at 
least a general and customary, immunity from controversy or reply. 
It is surely well that this custom should be respected. It is possible^ 
indeed, that criticism from outside might sometimes make preachers 
more careful, especially in touching upon subjects in which they have 
no prescription. But considering that their work and calling debar 
them from pursuing disputation as others can, their immunity is 
mote than counterbalanced by their disabilities in debate, and the 
pre^nmption is all in favour of the customtiry abstention from adverse 
criticism. 

In this case the temptation to attack seems to have arisen 
; — In an evening paper of December 8, 1885, there appeared 
seiQe outline or abstract of a sermon delivered in St. Paul’^ by one 
whom, I think, it is not diflBcult to identify as the greatest livingi 
preacher in the Church of England. The passage quoted by Professor 
Hipley is one touching the old subject of the credibility of miracles, 
lift'e-states the argument, which has become familiar, that miracles do 
nqt necessarily presuppose any violation of the Laws of Nature. They 
faay be due * to the suspension of a lower law by the interventiqn of 
a Ugh^.’ The Preacher says that * every time we lift * our ^ms we 
defy the laws of gravitation,’ and gives.some, other iiliufiratioBS of the 

vou tifU z 
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same idea. He applies the same argument to ^ catastrophes ’ such as 
the Flood, and the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

This is the argument which has rqused Professor Huxley to write 
an article under the formidable title of ^Scientific and pseudo- 
scientific Bealism,’ in which he says a great many things of deep 
interest, and touches many questions going far beyond the matter in 
hand. As regards that matter in itself — viz. the credibility of 
miracles — he repudiates altogether the arguihent which the Preacher 
ascribes to Physicists. He denies that they withhold belief fium 
miracles because they are in violation of natural law. He disclaims 
emphatically the assumption that we know the whole region of 
natiual law, so as to be able to say that any given wonder cannot 
possibly be wrought by means of some law unknown to us. He rejects 
absolutely the whole of this line of argument. He rests the with- 
holding or the suspension of belief in miracles wholly and solely on 
deficiency of evidence ; and he even goes out of his way to show that 
science has now before it some hints, guesses, and surmises on the 
ultimate constitution of matter, which bring some miracles which 
are most hard of acceptation within the limits of conceivability and of 
physical causation. 

On this question I believe Professor Huxley’s denial to be well 
founded. The Preacher was answering an objection whiph has been 
now generally abandoned. But this abandonment has been the 
result of controversy and discussion, and is, moreover, of very recent 
date. Some thirty years ago, and even much more recently, I have 
seen and heard the old argument urged over and over again, that we 
do know enough of the laws of nature to be able to pronounce with 
certainty that the whole class of wonders which are commonly known 
as miracles are incredible, because they are physically impossible, 
and because they are such* violations of the order of nature as to be 
not only incredible but even inconceivable. Professor Huxley him- 
self, I can well believe, may never have held this view. His reasoning 
powers are so strong, and his knowledge is so wide, that in all his 
writings he indicates his consciousness of the unfathomable possi- 
bilities of the system under which we live. But I feel sure that the 
old fallacy, prevalent among scientific nmn for several generations, 
still survives among those whom he would relegate to the ‘pseudo- 
Scientifio,’ and among others who do not even rise to that rank, but 
- have only a superficial smattering of the doctrines of physical causa- 
tion. I am sure it would not be safe for a great Preacher addressing 
popular audiences to treat this old argument with mere contempt. 
Horeover, the counter-argument which has overthrown it is in itself 

of aiippstiveness and rich in further applications. It is im- 
possible to think too much of, or to dyrell too much iiv preaching on, 
the * tgnoranee of Man,* — on bis consciousness of it, when he is at his 
best greatest, — and on all that it implies when contxs&ted and 
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con^c^ted with his intense desire to know. Although^ therefore, 
the great dome of St. Paul’s may have echoed on that occasion with a 
few earnest sentences which are not applicable to the latest phases 
of philosophic doubt, such words will never sound in vain so long as 
they invite us to explore the mysteries of our own Will in contact 
with the forces which it can bend to Purpose. ^ 

Then there is another item ; in Professor Huxley’s criticism to 
which a somewhat similar comment will api)ly. The Preacher is 
quoted as having combined ‘ catastrophes ’ such as the Flood with 
miracles, as resting on the same basis of defence. Here again science 
has learned to be more modest, and the prevalent doctrine is less 
rigid than it was. Lyell’s doctrine of ‘ bit-by-bit ’ action — of the 
extreme slowness and perfect continuity of all geological changes -is 
a doctrine which does not hold its head quite so high as it once did. 
Many years ago, when I had the honour of being President of the British 
Association,' I ventured to point out, in the presence and in the hear- 
ing of that most distinguished man, that the doctrine of uniformity 
was not incompatible with great and sudden changes, since cycles of 
these, and other cycles of comparative rest, might well be constituent 
parts of that very uniformity which is asserted. Lyell did not object 
to this extended interpretation of his own doctrine, and indeed ex- 
pressed to me his entire concurrence. Much more recently I have 
been led to argue that in denying the possibility of what used to be 
called ^ catastrophes ’ we are confounding two very different physical 
conceptions — one of these being the perfect continuity of causation, 
the other being a perfect uniformity of results. The first, when 
properly defined, is certainly true. The second is almost as certainly 
erroneous. The molecular changes of decay which may go on for cen- 
turies in some great structure are perfectly continuous in their 
operation. But there comes at last some one moment when they eat 
into the last buttress of support, and then we have the catastrophe of 
some great collapse. It was thus that the tower of Chichester 
Cathedral fell, not many years ago, without any suspicion of the 
slightest earthquake shock, or of any other external cause, but solely 
from the eflfect of a long continuity of changes which had been going 
on in the supporting masonry during some five hundred years. So it 
is with the structure of everything which we see around us, and espe- 
cially of the crust of our own globe. Against sudden subsidences of 
the surface and corresponding invasions of the sea, there is no pre- 
sumption whatever arising from the doctrine of the perfect continuity 
of all physical causation. But I cannot help thinking that the ad- 
mission of this truth, and the abandonment of extreme views in 
respect to Lyell’s doctrines, has been due to discoveries and discus- 
sions comparatively recent. 

Professor Huxley, again, does well to remind us that'^ catastrophe 
‘ At Glasgow in 1856. ^ 
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is a relative conception,’ and that it may mean and often does mean 
some change which, however terrible to us, and of however great, 
apparent magnitude to us, may count in the universe, and even on 
our own globe, as nothing more than a change on a molecular, or 
even on an atomic, scale. A subsidence of our dry lands sufficient to 
submerge the whole habitable portions of them under the ocean 
would be a change absolutely imperceptible in the outline of our 
planet even to a very near observer standing on some other body. 
It is, perhaps, one of the most certain conclusions of Geology that 
the mountains of Wales and of Scotland have all been under the 
sea in very recent times — in times so recent that zoologically they 
belong to the same epoch as that in which we are now living. It seems 
to have been only one among many changes of level ; and science is as 
yet quite helpless to explain the process, or to specify the cause. We 
do not know whether it extended beyond the British Islands, although 
there is strong evidence that it was vastly wider. Neither do we 
knowhow suddenly or how slowly it came, nor how suddenly or slowly 
it passed away. Yet we have evidence that it was very transitory, 
inasmuch as it clearly passed away before there was time for a marine 
fauna to establish itself and flourish on the deluged areas. All this 
would belong essentially to the category of catastrophes if it happened 
in our time, or even if it only began to happen with a very considerable 
degree of slowness. So far, therefore, the Preacher was strictly justi- 
fied when he spoke of a Flood as a catastrophe ‘ not violently contrary 
to our present experience, but only an extension of present (recent) 
facts.* I do not think the same words could with accuracy be applied to 
such a catastrophe as the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. That 
was more strictly miraculous in its character, because we do not know 
of any like physical causes operating to the same effect, although 
they are quite possible and conceivable, as connected with the 
phenomena of volcanic outbursts.^ However this may be, Professor 
Huxley disclaims the doctrine that catastrophes of any kind, whether 
called miraculous or not, are discredited by science merely because 
they involve a breach of the present order of nature. Science, he 
declares, ‘ has never dreamed dreams of this sort.* On the contrary, 
he reminds us that science distinctly contemplates as more than 
possible the close of the existing order on which all life depends; 
He points out, moreover, and indicates in some detail, the recognised 
existence and continuous operation of physical causes which make 
it quite ^ conceivable that man and bis works and all the higher 
forms of animal life should be utterly destroyed, and the earth, 

^ words were written we have an account of a volcanic outburst, very 

wad violent, in the Trans-Caspian territories of the Bussian Empire, 
wh,id;L,j 90 . far as X know, have been wholly undisturbed by such forces in historic 
times. It seems as if any town or village situated near the vent would pobably 
have been destroyed. 
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become a scene of horror which even the lurid fancy of the writer of 
the Apocalypse would fail to portray.’ 

So far, then, the Preacher and the Professor are at one, except in 
so far as the Preacher attributes to science adverse doctrines which 
one of its greatest exponents declares it never held. With this dis- 
claimer, it would almost seem as if the calumet might have been 
produced, and the pipe of peace enjoyed. But the Professor is on 
the w'ar path, and all his frank surrenders and overflowing admissions 
are made with something more than a touch of scorn. The Preacher 
may take them, and be welcome. They are offered not for the 
purpose of closing debate, but, on the contrary, for the purpose of 
reopening one of the oldest and deepest controversies of the world, 
in which the Preacher is told that he is taking a side long since 
supposed. to be dead and buried. He talks of ^ laws’ — evidently 
without the least knowledge of what the word means in the 
vocabulary of modern science. ‘Imagination inspired by scientific 
reason ’ is contrasted with imagination ‘ merely assuming the airs 
thereof, as it unfortunately too often does in the puljut.’ The 
eloquent occupier of that pulpit in St. Paul’s is told that ‘the 
fallacious employment of the names of scientific conceptions pervades 
his utterance,’ and, as the climax of much more to the same effect, 
he is pelted with names which appear to be considered as more or 
less opi^robrious. He is a ‘ Realist.’ His conceptions are those of 
‘ Scholastic Realism — Realism as intense and unmitigated as that of 
Scotus Erigena a thousand years ago.’ 

What is all this about ? What is this terrible accusation grubbed 
up from the cobwebs and the dust of centuries ? What is it that 
becomes so manifestly ridiculous and absurd when it is ticketed and 
labelled with a name almost forgotten for the last five hundred 
years? What is Realism? If we are*to answer this question in 
the phraseology of the scholastic ages, we should probably answer 
it in some such words as these : Realism is the doctrine which 
affirms the ‘ Reality of Universals.’ There is not much help here. 
If we were to answer the question in more modem terms, we might 
say that Realism is the doctrine that teaches the ‘ Reality of Uni- 
versal Ideas.’ ® If we were to clothe our answer in the more cumbrous 
forms of modern metaphysics, as repeated by Professor Huxley 
himself, we should say that the ‘ Realist holds that the phenomenal 
world has an objective existence.’ But if this jargon strikes us as 
even less helpful than the older and simpler words, we have the re- 
source afforded by a particular example. The Professor denounces 
the Preacher as a Realist, because he talks about the ‘ Laws ’ of 
Nature as if they were ‘ things,’ or ‘ beings,’ or ‘ entities.’ A law, the 
Professor tells us, is not a ‘ thing.’ From this we may conclude that 
nothing is ‘ real ’ which is not also a ‘ thing.’ When we push our 

* Hallam’s lAierature of Europe^ vol. i. p. 13. 
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questions further, and ask what does the Professor mean by a * thing,’ 
we can come to no other conclusion than that by a ‘ thing ' he means 
some bit, or, as it may be, some lump of matter. The bit may be im- 
palpably small like a molecule or an atom, or it may be immensely big 
like a planet or a sun. But it is a mortal heresy to attach the idea 
or the name of ‘ thing,’ or of ^ being,’ or of ‘ entity,’ to ahy abstract 
conception whatever ; there is no reality except in concrete things ; 
all general ideas are unreal. For example, the word ^vegetable’ 
represents an abstract idea, and therefore has no reality. But a 
potato is a reality — that is to say, an individual potato — not the 
idea of potato as a species, still less the botanical genus of which 
the potato is a species. There is no reality in a genus, nor even 
in a particular species — but only in the individual potato or onion, 
which we can handle, boil, and eat. On the same principle, there is 
no such thing as a Professor or a Preacher. Both of these words 
represent a general idea — an abstract idea — a Universal; they 
have no reality ; there is only the man Professor Huxley, and the 
man Canon Liddon ; and so, in like manner, I suppose there is no 
reality in the idea of a sermon from the Pulpit, or of a lecture from 
the Chair. The only reality, in the one case, is a certain agita- 
tion in the air which fills St. Paul’s Cathedral vrhen a particular man 
ascends by a wooden stair to a wooden box, and makes the vocal 
chords of his organism communicate a vibration to the previously 
stagnant atmosphere. In this method of representation we have the 
grand secret of modern science. Any disloyalty to this method, any 
forgetfulness of it, even for a moment, is mere rebellion against the 
higher mental achievements of our time. Well ; one comfort is that 
the condemnation is far-reaching. The Preacher may feel sure that if 
he is to be condemned on this ground, all the world, and perhaps 
the Professor himself, will be found standing in the dock beside 
him. In the common use of language, the word ‘ thing ’ in English, 
and the word ^ res ’ in Latin, from which last the very word ‘ reality ’ 
comes, are words which the instincts of thought have universally 
dissociated both with material objects and with the intellectual 
conceptions from which they are inseparable. I have the smallest 
possible confidence in the metaphysical reasonings either of modern 
professors or of mediaeval scholastics. But I have immense confidence 
in the profound metaphysics of human speech. The unconscious 
recognitions of identity, of likeness, and of difference, in which that 
speech abounds, are among the surest of all guides to truth. When 
I find myself mentally saying to the Professor’s argument, ^ There 
is nothing in that,’ and when I think of him making, perhaps, the 
same internal Itjomment on my own argument, I cannot escape 
fmm the unquestionable fact that we both apply the word ‘ thing ’ 
and ^no-thiug ’ to purely abstract or intellectual conceptions. So 
mxic% indeed, do we do so, that it is not without the greatest care 
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and trouble that we can avoid the use of the word, and that when 
* we recognise some truthful idea in any reasoning we say instinctively 
< There is something in that,* by which we mean not a physical 
substance like a potato — not a ‘thing,! like an onion — but some 
logical inference which is always an abstract idea, and which is 
emphatically real, not because it is an external object, but because 
it is a truth. If we are not tcf be allowed to speak of anything as 
real unless it has what the new Scholastics call ‘ an objective exis- 
tence/ our discourse will be poor indeed, and our minds will be 
despoiled of a good deal more than half their furniture. Under this 
system there is no such a ‘thing* as justice or injustice, cruelty 
or compassion, truth or falsehood, good or evil. All of these familiar 
names — ^representing, as hitherto we have fondly thought, not only 
realities, but the supreme realities of life and work — all of them are 
abstract ideas ; and it is a mere revival of mysticism to think of them 
as realities. The words of scorn which are thrown at the head of the 
Preacher when he speaks of a law of nature as a reality, are equally 
applicable to every lawyer when he applies similar language to the 
laws of man. Acts of Parliament are nothing but sheets of paper 
with certain shapes upon them indicated by printer’s ink. They are 
supposed in England to be read once, twice, thrice, by two separate 
assemblies of men, and a clerk in one of them speaks the words 
‘ La Eeine le veut,’ whereupon the sheet of paper is called a law. 
But this is a mere abstract idea, and we are all mere ignoramuses 
when we speak of it as a reality. A policeman is a reality because 
he has an objective existence, and a judge is a reality because he 
also is a substance, wears a wig, sits upon a chair, and by the 
breath of his mouth can get the policeman to carry off a criminal to 
a prison or the gallows. Out of these concrete things and realities 
thew mind constructs an abstract idea to* which it gives the name of 
law. But modern science knows that law is not a thing, and not 
being a thing it can have no reality. 

The thousands who crowd St. Paul’s Cathedral to listen with 
instruction and delight to the teaching of its Pulpit need not be in 
the least disturbed by this far-off thunder from the Chair. On the 
contrary, it would perhaps be well if, when the sermon is over, they 
should spend a little time in criticising the lecture. They may do 
so with all the greater confidence, because, in this case, the Professor 
does not speak from a chair which is his own. To dispute with 
Professor Huxley on any question of Biology would, for most of us, 
be as presumptuous as to dispute with Sir Joshua Keynolds on a 
question of art, or with Sir Isaac Newton on a question of mathe- 
matics. But in problems of metaphysics or philosophy he speaks 
only with the authority which belongs to an acute and powerful 
mind when dealing with subjects in which other minds, equally power- 
ful and equally acute, have differed, and do now differ widely. There 
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is no man living who is entitled to speak on behalf of modern science 
and to declare that it can take no cognisance of anything outside the'^ 
beggarly elements of the Positive Philosophy. Modern science is a 
convenient phrase for a vast mass of research and of observation, of 
reasoning and of reflection, of proof and of speculation. It is pre- 
eminently an abstract, — ja very abstract idea indeed; yet the Profes- 
sor handles it as if it were a thing, a reality, a living Oracle, speaking 
with an audible voice, and speaking always one thing. No bolder 
exercise of Eealism has ever been indulged in by any Schoolman. 
But if modern science could verily be thus incarnated — if it could be 
embodied in a person — and subjected to cross-examination in a court 
of justice, I doubt very much whether it would be able to defend itself 
against the terrible accusation of treating purely mental conceptions 
as things,’ or as realities. Abstractions such as ‘modem science,’ 
when thus personified, are generally promoted to the dignity of the 
female sex. But no amount of tenderness or respect in our treat- 
ment of her would be of any avail to conceal the fact that she has 
not been always on her guard against the insidious approach of 
‘ Universals.’ It is needless to ask her what she has made of the 
old and everlasting problems presented by our abstract conceptions 
of space and time — how far she has repelled them, how far she has 
admitted them to her constant society, and treated them as ‘ beings,’ 
without whose companionship her own life would be a blank. Has 
she ever asked the question, or, if she has asked it, has she ever solved 
it — how far these conceptions have any ‘ objective existence ’ ? But, 
without pressing her too hard on this point, there are other questions 
which must be put, and which I am afraid would make poor modern 
science ‘ tremble like a guilty thing surprised.’ It may have been 
out of unavoidable necessity that she has consorted so much with the 
primal abstractions, • ^ 

Wliicli be they wbat they may, 

Are yet the common light of all our day. 

But what has she been doing more than this, and in the same direc- 
tion ? How has she been behaving towards a younger generation of 
abstractions ? I am afraid it could not be denied that she has 
been giving birth to an immense family of Universale, each of them 
having all the features of its venerable parents. She has been her- 
self busily and incessantly engaged in rearing and educating a perfect 
swarm of children of the same class and type. 

Dropping the personification of modern science, to which Profes- 
jsor Huxley resorts with such easy familiarity, and treating the 
phrase ‘moderii. science ’ as simply a convenient abstraction for avast 
mnlt|ttide oilmen who for some two hundred years have Ijeen working 
at problems presented by nature, on the methods prescribed by 
the indactive philosophy, — the ^ very first &ct that stares us in the 
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face is that abstract ideas have been constantly the first incentive to 
^inquiry, — the principal instruments of investigation, — and, in the 
end, the highest triumphs of research. So far from keeping strictly to 
the substantial and the concrete, modern science has been dissolving 
into the purest abstractions almost everything that the ancient 
world considered most tangible and real. What has become of heat ? 
Modern science tells us that the: true conception of it is a * mode of 
motion.’ What has become of light? That too is resolved into the 
same category ; — so are magnetism and electricity. Colour, of course, 
follows suit, being only one of the phenomena of light. What can 
be more abstract than the new conception of force, and of energy, 
with its distinctions of ‘ kinetic ’ and ‘ potential ’ ? What can be 
more abstract than the concepts of ‘ conservation ’ and of dissipation 
as applied to energy ? What more abstract than the idea of motion 
as separate, or ‘ disparate ’ from the matter — or the ^ mass ’ — to which 
it is imparted ? Can any of these be called ‘ things ; ’ and, if they 
cannot, are they, or are they not, unreal ? Modern science is crammed 
full of the like results. Every year it is becoming more and more 
intensely metaphysical — presenting to us abstract conceptions of the 
mind as the very highest realities to which we can attain. Mechanics 
are full of them, chemistry lives upon them, demanding our belief 
not only in ‘ atoms,’ but in the mysterious ideas of ‘ valency,’ of 
‘ selective affinity,’ and many others. And even if the forms which 
these ideas take are temporary and provisional— even if they be in 
this respect the mere scaffoldings of thought — none the less are they 
the only steps by which the mind can climb the hills of knowledge ; 
none the less surely do they point and lead the way, as indicative 
of the processes by which alone the intellect can assimilate and 
appropriate the highest truths of nature. 

4nd here we come upon a passage in ’’Professor Huxley’s article 
which reveals, I think, the central fallacy of his attack upon the 
Preacher. He says that the goal for the Schoolmen was ‘ how far the 
universe is the manifestation of a rational order ; ’ and he adds, ‘ So 
far as I am aware, the object of modem science may be expressed in 
the same terms.’ Nothing can be better, because nothing can be 
truer than this definition of all real science. But by a ‘ rational 
order ’ we must understand an order which is perceivable and intel- 
ligible to all the faculties which make up the rational nature of man. 
Nobody has a right, in the name of modem science, to pick out a 
few of these faculties, and to exclude the rest. We have a faculty, for 
example, of bodily perception, by which we recognise differences of 
colour ; and it is a rational order to this faculty when we arrange 
objects according to their likeness or contrasts of tint. It makes 
no difference ^whatever in the perfect rationality of this arrangement 
that we may discover that the sense of colour is subjective, and is 
not in itself a * thing.’ There are men whose subjectivity in this 
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respect la feulty, and who cannot distinguish between the colour of^ 
a holly4eaf and the colour of a holly-berry, except, perhaps, as 
marked by diflferent shades of green. But this defective vision im- 
ports no doubt into our minds as to the truth of our own perceptions, 
or of the reality of the distinctions which they indicate. The only 
eflFect of such abnormal facts is to indicate a larger and a higher 
truth in respect to colour — namely this, that the word expresses not 
one thing, but a relation between several things. And this is a 
truth of profound significance, because the relation which is indi- 
cated is that kind of relation which we know as adaptation or adjust- 
ment. Colour, in the very process of being resolved into a group of sen- 
sations in us, is revealed, further, to be the result of an adjustment 
between certain qualities in external things and a very highly ela- 
borated optic apparatus in ourselves. Professor Huxley is himself 
obliged to call in to his aid the faculty of ‘ belief’ to account for the 
sensation of colour. He says that we ‘ believe ’ that sensation * to be 
caused by luminiferous vibrations.’ But here, again, we see other 
long vistas of rational order opened out by this analysis of per- 
ception, of logic, and of belief. We cannot but observe that the least 
touch of colour-blindness incapacitates a man for some occupations in 
life ; and this fact suggests to us farther that a very little aggrava- 
tion of colour-blindness would extend the incapacity immensely, 
and that some easily conceivable degrees of it would make all work im- 
possible. The same line of reflection — strictly rational — ^reveals the 
same principle in respect to other faculties. We have one faculty 
which is cognisant of the bigness or littleness of things — of the 
extent to which they occupy space ; we have another which observes 
and distinguishes things according to their hardness or softness — 
their capacity of resistance to pressure or the application of force. 
Again, we have another which takes cognisance of structure — of 
crystallisation, for example, in the mineral kingdom, and of organi- 
sation in the animal world. So far, probably, there would be no 
dispute. The reduction of phenomena to a ‘rational order’ according 
to these several faculties of recognition would be admitted by all as 
the proper work of modem science. But then we come to other 
faculties of our rational nature, equally distinct, equally emphatic in 
their recognitions, equally cognisant of things, and of the relations 
between them. For example, we have faculties which take cogni- 
sance of the relations between structure and function. We see it in 
certain cases, and we do not see it in others, or we see it only 
doubtfully and obscurely. In crystals we do not generally see any 
relation betiyeen structure and utility. But in all organisms this 
relation is tfce prominent and governing relation which alone can 
ifie facts of nature into a rational order for us. Then, 
again, hating in our own mind^ the faculties of design, of foresight, 
of :xatohauic£d invention, and having the power of combining dll these 
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faculties to some speciality of purpose, we instantly and instinctively 
recognise this relation also between the facts of animal structure and 
the facts of animal function. Professor Huxley himselfcintroduces us, 
in describing them, to a new and higher kind of rational order when 
he tells us that seeds and eggs ‘ begin to perform actions which 
contribute towards a certain end.* It is true that the ends he 
specifies are proximate and not ulterior. None the less does the very 
word import the realistic presentation of a purely intellectual con- 
ception. We see the ^ ends towards which the egg begins to act — 
namely, the maintenance of the individual in the first place, and 
of the species in the second.* But the idea of ‘ ends * being once 
introduced, becomes in itself a germ, and a most fruitful seed. It 
develops in the rational humus of the mind, — strikes deep its roots, — 
and pushes up into a tree with innumerable limbs, and boughs, and 
branches. 

At this point, however, we hear some voices behind us calling on 
us to stop. ‘ Modern science,’ these voices tell us, ^ will not allow you 
to go so far.’ Your rational order must not aspire beyond the work 
done by those of your faculties which take cognisance only of things,” 
of realities — that is to say, of sensible qualities, of things having an 
objective existence.’ To which voices our decided reply must be — 
a desire that they should cease their clamour, and a farther remon- 
strance which might be expressed somewhat thus; — ‘We have got 
hold of the idea that the highest realities in nature are not things in 
themselves, but things in their relations with other things and with 
our own intellectual powers. Modem science itself admits this to be 
true, and has been teaching it more and more. It has been revealing 
to us abstractions, and nothing but abstractions, one rising above 
another, and it has been suggesting others which we have separate 
rational faculties enabling us to recognise* at once. Your denuncia- 
tion of these faculties as non-scientific, and of their rational work, 
rests on some dogma of your own which is more irrational than any 
that have ever emanated from Schoolmen or from Popes. G-entle- 
men, Professors, do go back to your chairs. Give us more facts — 
more ! more ! more ! You can’t give us too many. Let your facts 
be as transcendental as you like, as full as you please of the most 
subtle and abstract intellectual conceptions, of “valencies” and 
“potencies” and “homologies,” of single bits of bone which are 
“ representative ” of complicated structures, of organs which are, and 
which yet are not, which are “ rudiments ” or “ survivals,” which are 
aborted or “ incipient ” — tell us of all these ideas, as they may occur 
to you, and tell us that they are all “ things ” — all realities, all facts, 
in the sense of modem science. We shall accept them all, we shall 
swallow them ell, we shall digest them all, assimilating whatever may 
be good and true in them into the substance and work of our intellec- 
tual nature. We shall object to none of them because of their pro- 
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uonuced Idealism — because of their purely mental texture. On the 
contrary, we know that we are living in a World of JMind, and that the 
only possible»reduction of its facts to a “rational order” must be 
a reduction effected in the light of Mind. The faculties with which 
you correlate the facts are high, but they are not the highest. You 
must not interfere with our further interpretations of them. Still less 
must you pretend to condemn these further interpretations as non- 
^cientific because they are not the work of the particular faculties 
which you happen to like the best, or which it is your business 
to exercise the most. If you speak to us at all on this subject, 
you must speak to us with argument and with accurate reasoning, 
not pretending to authority; because in these matters you have 
none.’ 

How little we can tinst to this authority is well illustrated in 
some other parts of Professor Huxley’s lecture on the sermon. 
Having found fault with the Preacher for using the word * law ’ as if 
it were a * thing,’ he specifies the error, by further explaining it to 
consist in the idea that a law of nature is a ‘ being endowed with 
certain powers, in virtue of which the phenomena expressed by that 
law are brought about.’ In contrast with this erroneous and realistic 
view he explains that a law of nature, in the scientific sense, is the 
product of a mental operation upon the facts of nature which come 
under our observation, and has no more existence outside the mind 
than colour has.’ The law of gravitation, the Professor further tells 
us, ‘ is a statement of the manner in which experience shows that 
bodies which are free to move do in fact move towards each other.’ 
Here we have what I conceive to be an extravagant representation 
of Idealism as a metaphysical doctrine in respect to physical facts, 
and an unphilosophical exclusion of some intellectual conceptions 
which must be noted and Expressed in any adequate account o£ facts 
even under the idealistic system. It is quite true that the word 
‘ law ’ is often used in science for a mere observed order of facts, 
without any element of causation to which that order can be traced. 
But it is not true that this is the only sense in which ‘ law ’ is used 
in modern science. Very often it is used not only as indicative of 
an observed order of facts, but also as indicative of some force which 
accounts for that order, and determines it. For example. Professor 
Huxley’s definition will answer tolerably well for the famous ‘ Three 
Laws of Kepler ’ in respect to the planetary motions. Those laws 
were an observed order of facts, and nothing more. But this defini- 
tion does not apply to — at least it is not adequate or complete as a 
definition of — ^the law on the same subject which was subsequently 
discovered b^ Sir Isaac Newton. That law indicated not only an 
observed older of facts, but it indicated a causal connection between 
Xhe '&cts discovered by Kepler and some force to which that observed 
xud^ bad been really due, and of which the Kepler Laws had been a 
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necessary result. It is of course true that the law of gravitation is 
ifself not an ultimate truth, and that, as it accounted for the Laws 
of Kepler, so itself also needs to be accounted for. But, none the less 
is it clear that it contains an element which Kepler’s Laws did not 
contain — even an element of causation, the recognition of which 
belongs to a higher category of intellectual conception than that 
which is concerned in the mere ob^servation and record of separate 
and apparently unconnected facts. 

And here again we encounter a criticism on the Preacher which is 
altogether unphilosophical and unjust. The Preacher spoke of the 
‘ suspension of a lower law by the intervention of a higher,’ adding that 
‘ every time we lift our arms we defy the laws of gravitation.’ On this 
(no doubt) somewhat metaphorical language the Professor pours 
supreme contempt. He denounces the idea of there being a ‘ graduated 
hierarchy ’ in the Laws of Nature, and likens the language of the 
Preacher to the notion that ‘ high laws can suspend low laws, as a 
bishop may suspend a curate.’ Nevertheless the Preacher was perfectly 
justified in assuming that there is a gradation of dignity and 
importance in what we call the Laws of Nature. In Professor Huxley’s 
own special branch of knowledge there are well-known distinctions 
of structure to which the words ‘ higher ’ and ^ lower ’ are habitually 
applied, and are capable of a strictly scientific explanation. Simple 
structures are considered the lower; more complex structures are 
considered and called the higher. Other phrases are in use to 
express the distinction under other aspects. The more * generalised ’ 
structures are the lower ; the more ‘ specialised ’ are the higher. 
The recognition of a mental element is involved throughout. More- 
over, it is strange that the Professor does not see that this idea of 
rank and precedence among th^^aws of Nature is directly connected 
with the prominence of that mental eleraelit in them which his own 
philosophy in some aspects seems to dwell most upon, and almost 
to exaggerate. The higher we place the mental element in our 
conception of natural laws, the more obvious is it that we have a 
scale by which to estimate their relative rank in the order of nature. 
Those are the lower laws which the lower and simpler faculties of 
our own minds are sufficient to reach, and in a measure to under- 
stand. Those, again, are the higher Laws of Nature which none but 
the higher faculties of our own intellectual organisation are 
competent to grasp or to comprehend. This competence depends 
on a relation between the law and the faculty which apprehends 
it. If the Professor denies that even in our own mental constitution 
there are any faculties which are lower or higher than another, we 
can only appeal to the universal instincts of human consciousness, 
and leave him*to his paradox. This relation between the facts of 
Nature and the special faculties in ourselves which alone can deal 
with them, is one aspect of things in which a scale exists according 
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to which it involves no absurdity whatever to speak of one natural 
law being higher than another. 

But this is not the only sense in which the Preacher’s language is 
fully justified. The scale of mind is applicable not only to the per- 
ception, to the discovery, or to the comprehension of laws, in the 
sphere of contemplation, but also to the actual intervention of mind 
in the sphere of action. The law of gravitation, which pulls a man’s 
body to the ground, is unquestionably a much more simple and 
elementary law than that which is expressed in the energies of the 
human Will working through the wonderfully complicated machinery 
of his organic apparatus. Of course, in the strictest and most literal 
senses of the words, the forces of gravitation are not ^ defied ’ by the 
energies of the organism, because never even for a moment do the 
forces of gravitation cease to act, or to do in some measure their 
appropriate work. Gravity never ceases to pull a Balloon downwards, 
even when it is floating above the clouds. Gravity is not only always 
acting upon Birds when they seem to ^ defy ’ it, but — more than this — 
it is one of the main agents in the working of the wonderful 
machinery of flight. But the Preacher must know this as well as 
the Professor, and there is an obvious popular sense, not scientifi- 
cally erroneous, in which it may be said of one force that it is 
^ defied ’ when the human Will brings in another force to counteract 
it. The truth is that the Preacher’s language is defective, not in 
giving too much ‘ reality’ to a purely intellectual conception, but in 
failing to give to it half enough. The true reality in the case lies in an 
intellectual conception higher in the scale of rational order. Gravity 
is not defied. It is simply used. It is not treated as an enemy. 
But it is treated as a servant. It is harnessed and subordinated, 
and yoked to work. This is the highest generalisation — the most 
eminent reality. At all ‘events, the Preacher’s language is ^ far 
more complete and adequate statement of the j)henomena than the 
formula which the Professor substitutes as the scientific method of 
describing them. He tells us that ‘ the general store of energy in the 
universe is working doubtless to bring the man’s arm down; 
but the particular fraction of that energy which is working through 
certain of his nervous and muscular organs is tending to drive it up ; 
and more energy being expended on the arm in the upward than 
in the downward direction, the arm goes up accordingly.’ This is 
a remarkable example of those formulee of the Positive Philosophy 
which seem expressly devised to cover up and conceal from our own 
sight some of the most salient of the phenomena we are pretending 
to describe. Dickens once ridiculed the red-tapist formulse under 
which admini^ative action was delayed— formulae under which men 
were tau|!ht ‘how not . to do it.’ We need another Dickens 
to ridicule the formulae which paralyse our perceptions of in- 
tdldctual truth by teaching men ‘ how not to see it.’ The Professor’s 
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scientific description confounds under one common abstraction — 
•as abstnust as the whole universe of space — the constant and purely 
physical force of gravitation with the intermittent, voluntary, and 
purely mental action of the human Will. And then, what are we 
to think of the consistency of a Professor who scolds a Preacher for 
assuming the reality of such an ‘ Universal ’ as the idea of a law, and 
in the next breath talks to us of the ‘ Store of energy in the 
Universe’ ? Was there ever such an abstraction as this idea ? I am 
not denying its significance as such. It may even be a necessity of 
thought. But it is Realism with a vengeance to handle such a 
conception as the Professor handies it. What does he know about 
the Universe ? Are all the necessities of our thought to be treated 
with such certainty as the highest expressions of reality in matters 
imrely physical, and the next moment to be ridiculed in ‘ inextin- 
guishable laughter,’ when they deal with conceptions related to 
faculties which are higher ? Is it true science, is it true philosophy — 
does it reduce things to any rational order, to describe the movements 
of a meteor under the same phraseology as the movements of the 
human heart, intellect, and Will ? 

No one knows better than Professor Huxley that all this is a mere 
play on words, which pretends to bridge over the deepest gulf that 
exists in nature by the affectation of taking no notice of it. 
Modem science may say what it likes — if this be indeed its voice — ^but 
in the interpretation of nature there is no more mortal sin than the 
wilful confounding of her distinctions. In these lie her richest 
secrets — in our recognition of these lies all hope of reaching her 
greatest treasures. When we kneel down and put our ear to nature 
to listen to her divine music, we must try to catch not only every 
note, but every tone and semitone and overtone, and all the transi- 
tions between them, if we desire to eryoy and to understand her 
harmonies to the full. I recollect many years ago hearing one of 
Sir Richard Owen’s lectures in the College of Surgeons — a lecture 
which dealt with some very Darwinian facts quite in the spirit of 
Darwin himself, although it was long before the publication of the 
Origin of Species, In that lecture of the great comparative anato- 
mist these fine words occurred : — ^Nature never proclaims her secrets 
with a loud voice, but always whispers them.’ If it be true, as it 
assuredly is, that in the very finest and most subtle of her dis- 
tinctions the very deepest of her truths are to be detected, what shall we 
say of a philosophy which confounds the Organic with the Inor- 
ganic, and refusing to take note of a difference so profound, assumes 
to explain under one common abstraction the movements due to 
gravitation and the movements due to the mind of man ? In l^s 
own special department of investigation no man knows this b^^tter, 
or attends to it more faithfully, than Professor Huxley* In that 
highest branch of science which anatomises the phenomena of organic 
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structures, its professors have been compelled to invent a new and 
most complicated nomenclature to enable them to follow or to* 
indicate, even rudely, the almost infinite fineness of the distinctions 
on which their intelligibility depends. The questions which they put 
to nature, and to themselves, are in the highest degree metaphysical, 
resolving everything into the most purely intellectual conceptions, 
and handling familiarly, as if they were the most solid substances, 
subleties of relation which are far more difficult to grasp than the 
theological subtleties of Erigena or of Abelard, of Ockham or of 
Albert, of Duns Scotus or of Thomas Aquinas. Let us not complain 
of either, nor be impatient of them. In both regions of thought we 
are in the presence of a world of infinite complexity, and we are 
struggling to understand it with powers most inadequate to the 
work. What we should have a good right to complain of — what we 
ought to regard with jealousy and even with aversion — is any attempt 
to conceal from us the real difficulties of interpretation, and the 
minute differences of fact, by hiding them under empty and deceptive 
phrases. 

Of this there cannot be a better example than the further attempt 
made by Professor Huxley in his article to expel from the language 
of philosophy all the forms of speech which express the grand dis- 
tinction that obtains between the phenomena of life and the pheno- 
mena of pure physics. He falls foul of the well-known and familiar 
W’ords — such as life, vitality, &c.— in which we group together and 
classify the first of these two great classes, and separate it from the 
other. He denounces, as so many disciples of the Positive Philosophy 
have done before, the conception embodied in the words ‘ vital force.’ 

I have dealt elsewhere ^ somewhat at length with this fallacy, and as 
yet I have seen no answer to the defence of words which cannot and 
ought not to be dispensed with. I can only repeat here that the 
rule which should govern the use of language in such matters seems 
to me to be very plain. Every phenomenon or group of phenomena 
which is clearly separable from all others, in conception, ought to have 
a name as separate and distinctive as itself. To speak of a * watch 
force ’ (which is the false analogy usually drawn) would be absurd, 
because the force by which a watch goes is not separable from the 
force by which many other mechanical movements are effected. 
That force is simply the elasticity of a coiled spring. But the 
phenomena of life are not due to any force which can be fully and 
definitely expressed in other words. It is not merely chemical, 
nor merely mechanical, nor merely electrical, nor reducible to any 
other rude, simple, or elementary conception. The popular use, 
therefore, which keeps up separate words to designate the distinctive 
phen<^ena of Ufe> is a use which is correct. There is nothing more 
fallai^lous in philosophy than the endeavour by mere tricks of Ian- 
* Tfie UnUy of chap. i. pp. 36-7. 
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guage to suppress and keep out of sight the distinctions which 
dature proclaims emphatically. And if anything could lead us to 
cling more closely to the forms of expression in which the peculiar 
facts of organic life have been clothed by the universal understand- 
ing of mankind, it would be the contrast presented by the other 
forms which the Professor puts before us as more consistent with 
modem science. The true philosophy, he says, is to speak of ‘ living 
bodies’ as ‘exhibiting certain activities of a definite character.* 
Yes. But why should not this ‘ definite character * have a definite 
name assigned to it ? And what kind of science is it that calls ujion 
us to classify together under the common name of an ‘ activity * 
the prelections of the Professor and the efiFervescence of a soda-water 
bottle? 

The truth is that the distinguished Professor has been amusing 
himself with a metaphysical exercitation, or logomachy. He stands, 
perhaps, foremost among our scientific men for minute accuracy of 
observation among the finest and the most purely intellectual dis- 
tinctions which are involved, and as it were embodied, in the history 
and development of organic forms. If he were to catch anybody else 
confounding any of those distinctions, the Professor, I feel sure, would 
be down upon him at once. Yet he scolds the Preacher because he 
takes due notice of some of the profoundest differences which nature 
presents to the mind of man. If some young student in Biology were 
to blunder about ‘ the mutual relationships of the various vertebrate 
blastoderms ’ — if he were to bungle in his discriminations between 
‘ epiblast ’ and ‘ hypoblast ’ and ‘ mesoblast,* or between the structures 
which are developed out of each, the Professor would probably scold 
such student as a dunce. But the Preacher who refuses to confound 
distinctions incomparably wider, the Professor denounces as exhibiting 
‘ pseudo-science.’ Knowledge is that which he promotes in his own 
department. But absolute, almost stupid, nescience is that which 
he would impose upon the Pulpit. This teaching would be of no 
greater moment than ten thousand other logomachies of a revived 
and a somewhat corrupted Scholasticism, were it not possible that 
thousands who have no time to study science or to follow its ultimate 
bearings on philosophy, may be troubled by the thought that one on 
whose lips they often hang has been deluding them with bad science 
.and with false philosophy. Let them be reassured. The mind of the 
Preacher is as acute as the mind of the Professor, and, on this occasion 
at least, the Pulpit has been far more philosophical than the Chair. It 
is quite certain that the philosophy of nescience has nothing to offer 
to mankind, unless it be some lessons of caution, which are hardly 
needed. Whatever may be its merits, it cannot be denied that it 
comes to us .vacant-handed, offering to the world nothing but an 
•empty house, and a deserted temple. And yet I would pour no 
'scom on the agnostic attitude, least of all when it is represented by 
VOL. XXL— No. 121. A A 
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duch a mind as that of Professor Huxley. It may be the purest love* 
of truth that is most tempted to ask for the light of demonstra- 
tion, and to forget that in all the nearest and dearest concerns of life 
this is not the kind of evidence on which we have to think and feel, 
or to believe and act. The beginning of his recent article shows how 
open are his sympathies with other men and other minds, now com- 
paratively forgotten, but whose names were once household words in 
Europe — the glories of the Cloister and the pillars of the Church. 
Well may he ridicule the idea that the Schoolmen were wholly 
concerned with pure emptiness, that they lived in nothing but a 
* millennium of moonshine.’ It is somewhat disappointing, however^ 
to find Professor Huxley, after such appreciative expressions, assigning 
to those men no higher function in the world than that ‘ of grind- 
ing and sharpening the dialectical implements of our race.’ It 
ought to be conceded that they did far more than this, when we find 
that many of the noblest and profoundest passages in one of the 
greatest poems, — ^if it be not the very greatest, — of all time, are 
passages taken directly by Dante from the philosophy of the great 
Dominican of Acquino. Professor Huxley speaks in gentler tones, 
and in a truer voice, when he tells us that the Schoolmen* ‘ de- 
voted their faculties to the elucidation of problems which were to 
them, and indeed are to us, the most serious which life has to offer.’ 
Still more touching and instructive, as coming from one of the fore- 
most Professors of physical science in our day, are the words which 
follow. When speaking of the explorer of Nature now, as compared 
with the explorer then, the Professor says : ‘ The hills he has to 
climb, the ravines he has to avoid, look very much the same ; there 
is the same infinite space above and the same abyss of the unknown 
below ; the means of travelling are the same, and the goal is the 
same.’ More than this, Professor Huxley’s own teaching has had in 
it generally a reserve, a caution, and a comparative reverence, which 
have been wanting in many others, and which are worthy of the pro- 
found science he has done so much to widen — the science that deals 
with the abodes of life. In the muddy torrent of bad physics and 
worse metaphysics which has been rushing past us under the name 
of Darwinism, Professor Huxley has kept his feet. In the fumes 
of worship and of incense laised before the fetish of a Phrase he 
has kept his head. What strength this may need can best be 
estimated by the fact that even a man so eminent as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has lately been compelled to speak with bated breath in this 
Eeview,® when humbly venturing to suggest that possibly after all,. 
^ natural selection ’ is not a perfect or complete explanation of all the 

* < KiituralpMleotioii/ 

• See the significant and instructive articles on ‘ The Factors of Organic Evolu- 
tion,/ by Mr. Herbert Spencer, published in the Nineteenth Centm*y for the months of 
April end 1886. 
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wonders of organic life. It was high time indeed that some revolt 
should be raised against that Eeign of Terror which had come to be 
established in the scientific world under the abuse of a great name. 
Professor Huxley has not joined this revolt openly, for as yet indeed 
it is only beginning to raise its head. But more than once — ^and very 
lately — he has uttereda warning voice against the shallow dogmatism 
which has provoked it. The time is coming when that revolt will be 
carried further. Higher interpretations will be established. Unless 
I am much mistaken, they are already coming into sight. 

Argyll. 


aa2 
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THE TRUE POSITION OF FRENCH 
POLITICS. 


I. 

That the immense majority of Frenchmen should not understand 
the first word of English politics is a fact deeply to be deplored ; 
we are two neighbouring nations who have, in many circumstances, 
great interests in common. This, however, may be accounted for. 
So long as a tunnel does not connect France with England, my 
countrymen will consider the journey to London as a regular journey. 
Now, it is evident, as with individuals, nations can only get to know 
one another by frequent acquaintance. But what, on the other hand, 
is more diflScult to explain, is the fact that Englishmen who travel 
from London to Paris as easily as we travel from Paris to Versailles, 
should remain so absolutely ignorant, with very rare exceptions, of 
matters concerning our politics. We have, all the year round, the 
pleasure of meeting here with a great many Englishmen, and they 
all deserve the judgment of the Scripture — they have eyes and see 
not, and ears but hear not. 

And, what is worse, though it is but a natural corollary of ^every 
species of ignorance, they pretend to have seen and heard well, and 
therefore do not hesitate to express decisive opinions about us, and 
get angry when they are respectfully told they are mistaken after 
having themselves been deceived. 

Whether concerning our character or our politics, theirs is the 
old story of Sterne’s sentimental traveller, who, meeting on the 
quay, in Calais, a red-haired Picard, imagines that the hair of every 
French-woman is of the same carroty hue. In the time of the hal 
Mabille nine Englishmen out of ten judged our home life from the 
night brawls and eccentric quadrilles in which their book-makers 
and drunken jockeys took a prominent part on Grand Prix nights ; 
this same process you continue making use of in regard to our 
politics* ^ 

Where15o English people (present company always, and naturally, 
excepted) study our public affairs and statesmen? I will not hesitate 
to declare that they derive their means of infonnation from the Figaro. 
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We have in Paris at least half-a-dozen newspapers carefully and con- 
•scientiously edited, from which, due allowance once given to party 
prejudices, a stranger might make himself acquainted with the true 
position of our affairs. 

If any one of these newspapers is read in London by more than 
twenty-five people (not reckoning the French colony), I will under- 
take to read, for six months, nothing but German metaphysics! 
The Figaro alone is the favourite paper. Heaven forbid that I 
should say a word against it ! 1 know how charming, exciting, and 

exhilarating Parisian gossip is, and I know also that the asphalt of 
the boulevards gives an appearance of wit to the flattest rubbish 
which in Brussels and Carpentras would appear what it really is — 
absolutely idiotic and coarse. But because this gossiping is good to 
pass an hour, is that a reason to consider the scraps of politics which 
slip among those heaps of nonsense as though they were taken from 
the Scriptures ? Now, that is just what you are doing, dear neigh- 
bours of ours. There is in the Figaro one political writer who is 
gifted with sound common sense. I mean M. Magnard. You take 
no notice whatever of his entrefilets^ which, although sceptical and 
full of spite, are withal sensible enough. Qn the other hand, all the 
puffed-up nonsense which a Granlieu or an Ignotus can spurt out 
is greedily swallowed up by you, as though every bit of it were an 
article of faith. 

Perhaps you will think that I look at the smallest side of things. 
My answer is, with Spencer and Stuart Mill, that there are no small 
sides, and that those reasons which are often called small are the 
true reasons. I quote a proof. We have in France a number of 
writers of very great merit, who make the mistake of being rather 
too modest. Do you know them? No, But you do know the 
literary mountebanks for which the presse boulevardilre writes 
reclames as shameless as they are interested. Our savants, our 
philosophers, our philologists write and publish works which are fre- 
quently of the highest order ; but as Figaro takes no notice of them 
you do not so much as suspect their existence. But if at the shop 
of some scandalmonger one of those shameless novels should appear 
which not even a monkey could read without a blush, and which 
are excluded from our homes, lo ! the title of that book and the name 
of its author will immediately hover over every British lip. Roma 
lomta esse — Figaro has spoken ; and you exclaim chorus-like, What 
a horrid race those French people are! 

I will not say that we do not treat you in the same way, and I 
am not in the least proud of it. But if this state of things is correct 
— and it really is so — is it surprising that such misunderstandings 
should divide two nations made to appreciate and, at all events, to 
know each other ? 
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If experience, too — ^and I say nothing of that of the past, but of 
more recent date — were of any avail ! But it is not. Figaro per- 
sistently deceives you. You will condescend to own that you were 
taken in ; after which, with a pleasure ever renewed and a candour 
* ever fresh, you allow yourselves to be deceived once more. Allow 
me to remind you of the last two instances. 

Eighteen months ago we had in France general elections. Thanks 
to the culijable division of the Republicans, thanks also to the 
slanderous reports spread against the Tonkin expedition, two hundred 
Monarchists succeeded in forcing their way into the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Thereupon the Figaro began to trumpet forth a hymn in 
favour of the coming Restoration, to the celebrated tune of La Belle 
Hdine : ‘ Le roi barbu qui s’avance ; ^ and you took it all in. For 
three whole months the English press unanimously echoed this 
De profundis of the Republic. Meanwhile the feud among our 
Republicans had to some extent abated, and the Monarchists of the 
House, incapable even of proposing in due form the restoration of 
Monarchy, were discovered to be capable only, after the fashion of 
your own Irishmen, of parliamentary obstruction. 

Scarcely had this demonstration been made, and not without 
some ^daty when the Republican Government, worried by the incessant 
intrigues of the pretenders, determined upon expelling them. The 
French nation, wrote the Figaroy will energetically condemn this 
iniquitous, odious measure. 

You English people took the word — ^although in the course of 
your history, be it under the Commonwealth, the House of Orange, 
or the House of Brunswicl?, you never tolerated the presence of the 
Stuarts in your own country — and you added your protest to the 
Figaro^s. A fortnight elapses; our electors are called upon to 
re-elect one-half of our departmental assemblies ; and behold ! our 
Royalists suHer a defeat which culminates in a disaster. The 
measure which was to shake the foundations of the Republic 
strengthened them ; so well even that on the morrow several deputies 
of the Right, and among others M. Raoul Duval and M. Lepoutre, 
gave their adherence to the constitutional principle. 

And now you are less credulous, more on your guard, more 
careful, are you not ? I can hear you protest in the aflSrmative. 
Well, then, what is it you are doing, at the very moment I pen these 
lines ? 

Still on the iaith of Figaroh assertions, you are sincerely, loyally 
oonvinced iSat General Boulanger is Hhe first man in France.^ 
You say, and you seriously write, that since Napoleon at the zenith 
of his power, and Lafayette in 1830, no man has ever enjoyed in 
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France a popularity comparable to that of Greneral Boulanger, and 
that he is, with the exception of M. de Lesseps, the only one who 
is really popular with us, » And then, all of a sudden, starting^ from 
these premisses, you rush very naturally, to the most fanciful and 
unwarrantable conclusions. 

Syllogism 1st : General Boulanger is the most popular man in 
France. Now the most popular man in France ought to be the head' 
of the Government : therefore, M. Boulanger will be ere long tjie 
head of the Eepublic. 

Syllogism 2iid : The head of the Government, when he happens to 
be a military man, tries to obtain, by means of a war, the consecration 
of his power. Now General Boulanger is about to be made the head 
of the Eepublic : therefore, France will go to war with Germany. 

Those who contributed to spreading among you the first mistake, 
and inducing you to believe in it — viz. the mistake which forms the 
basis of the syllogism — protest now vainly aud with much wit and 
sagacity against your deductions. You had taken their word when 
they were mistaken, and now you will not believe them when they 
are right. 

in. 

So let us come to General Boulanger. We have determined 
to speak of him as little as we can in French newspapers. An 
ingenious writer has even gone the length of proposing to impose a 
fine on any journalist who should venture to write down the General's 
name. However, as the public abroad have not yet formed as, decided 
an opinion as we have in France, I ought to say something about him 
here. You may rest assured that I shall not run him down. It 
cannot be expected that, in an English Eeview, I should speak ill of 
a m^ who wears the French uniform, anU who jS for the time being 
at the head of our army. 

This is the ihenia : ^ General Boulanger enjoys an immense 
popularity ; no doubt this popularity does not rest like that of 
Lafayette on a revolution, like Bonaparte's on victories, or like 
Gambetta’s on his country’s honour saved by him. Its only raison 
ilitrej like the South Sea Bubble, is an undefined confidence, 
mysterious expectation. - But this makes it all the deeper and the 
stronger.’ 1 allow myself to deny these assertions. I will set aside 
General Boulanger himself ; his political acts, which have been 
sharply, and very properly, criticised ; his qualifications as a military 
man, the value of which no one as yet has had an opportunity of 
gauging. For, be it said in passing, to assert that Gambetta con- 
sidered him as one of the four best generals of the French army 
is to commit a grievous tfip of memory. Several of my friends and 
myself frequently conversed with Gambetta on military matters. 
Now he never said to aty of these friends a word about General 
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Boulanger, which would be very strange if he really held that oflScer 
(but recently promoted, by the Due d’Aumale’s proposal, to the rant 
of Oinefi'al de Brigade) in such high estimation. And I must add 
that when, in the months of August and September 1881, Gambetta, 
before assuming the Presidency of the Council, suggested to M. de 
Freycinet, who consented, at the time, to be civilian Minister of War, 
these two statesmen reviewed the list of officers in command who 
were thought qualified to occupy a higher post, and (I am in a 
position to affirm) the name of General Boulanger was not men- 
tioned. 

But I will say no more about this, and come to the main 
point of interest. Well, certainly I acknowledge thjit General 
Boulanger enjoys a good amount of popularity : (1) among the rank 
and file, because he has shown a praiseworthy desire to improve their 
condition; (2) among a certain number of young officers, because 
he himself is still young ; (3) among certain Members of Parliament, 
because he is often willing to yield to their requests ; (4) among the 
extreme sections of large towns, be.'iause he is on intimate terms with 
the Intranaigeants leaders, and also because of his excellent horseman- 
ship. But this popularity, which is indisputable, is nevertheless, in 
regard to the notoriety of the general, what one is to one hundred. 
It would be superfluous to show that notoriety and popularity differ 
as essentially as a figure differs from a number. To be a man much 
talked of is not a common lot ; it is in fact a good deal ; still that 
cannot be called popularity. 

It cannot, indeed, be denied that in current conversation 
General Boulanger is much talked about, and that the papers 
mention his name very frequently. But, without wishing the com- 
parison to be offensive, if that be sufficient to constitute popula- 
rity, who could have been Inore popular than the novelist Ponsqn du 
Terrail or Mdlle. Sarali Bernhard or M. Constant Coquelin ? General 
Boulanger enjoys an immense and unexpected notoriety, this is un- 
questionable ; but I cannot help repeating what I know to be the fact 
from experience — notoriety is one thing, and popularity another. It 
is because people do not take the trouble to distinguish between the 
two nouns, and the two things, that they made the mistake which I 
have been endeavouring to point out. I naturally allude only to 
bonorfide publicists, not to those reptiles who pocket a stipend to 
write things which serve their patron’s purpose, whatever that be. 
And this is so true tliat, from a political standpoint (the only one I 
can take, as I am not qualified to touch upon military and tech- 
nical ground ; besides which, it would be too ridiculous on the part 
of a civilian tof? declare, before the terrible experience of battle, 
that such an9 such an officer is or is not a great general) — this, I 
Buy, so true that, excepting the boulevard loungers or the gens 
du nionde^ who in salons talk at random of everyone and 
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everything, there is not one political man with any faith in the 
* political future of General Boulanger, nor is there a single senator 
or Republican deputy, not one, willing to admit that General Bou- 
langer, or any other Minister of War of the future, be it General 
Saussier, General Lewal, General Delebecque, General Campenon, or 
General Davoust, can ever in our Republican France play a political 
part. The moment a War Minister should presume to discard his 
special duties, and venture to exercise a political influence by the 
weight of his sword, would be that of his ruin : the Republican party 
would immediately and unanimously thrust him back into obscurity 
and oblivion. M. Clemenceau would be the first to do it ; he said 
it, in so .many words, in La Justice^ and the article in which the 
leader of the Extreme Left expressed clearly his opinion on the? 
subject appeared on the very day when a similar expression of 
views was published in the BApuhlique fran^nise^ in words nearly 
identicah 

In our parliamentary constitution, Parliament determines in 
reality the choice of the President of the Council, and appoints the 
President of the Republic. Can anyone, in the condition of things 
as stated in these pages, see a plausible reason for raising to the 
highest magistracy of the country a man who may possibly be a good 
Minister of War (and this point is not under discussion), but who 
would not be accepted to play any political part by any of our parlia- 
mentary leaders ? If so, it is a mistake, one more delusion which must 
be considered as entirely out of the range of political appreciations 
abroad. 

But how is the error to be explained ? 

By two essential causes. First cause : Nations, even the most 
forwaid in civilisation and democracy, experience the childish 
desire of personifying their hopes in the name of one man. Now, 
there was rather a scarcity of prominent men at the very time 
when a succession of fortuitous circumstances brought General 
Boulanger to the Ministry of War. Gambetta had died, and after 
him Chanzy, Victor Hugo, and Admiral Courbet. With all his 
skill, M. de Freycinet had never succeeded in appealing to the heart 
and to the imagination of the country. M. Leon Say, who was but 
one man in an eminent but limited groupe^ lived a more or less 
voluntarily secluded life. The elections of the 4th of October had 
crushed M. Brisson’s expectations. M. Ferry was still bearing the 
heavy brunt of the Tonkin expedition, to which now people begin to 
render due justice. M. Clemenceau had allowed his opportunity to 
slip, and was just at the time the subject of much distrust, in addi- 
tion to which it must be acknowledged that his political hagage was 
and is rather scanty. Just then General Boulanger was caracoling his 
black charger in the Champs-Elysfies. This cJieval de cirqve proved 
the right horse in the right place. 
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Second cause : There was at that precise hour a great stir in the 
Eepublican party in favour of the army. Up to the time of the * 
Tonkin expedition it had been a defeated army — gloriously defeated^ 
true, but nevertheless defeated. Now the splendid enterprise aimed 
at and carried out in the far East had shown that our young army 
was, among all armies, both strong and valiant. It had brought back 
victory to our standards. When the political passions began to cool 
down, that army which had given to France Tunis and East Indo-China 
became surprisingly popular, and the head of the army took his share 
in this popularity. Had his name been Lewal, Thibaudin, Thoumas, 
F6vrier, instead of Boulanger, matters would have been exactly the same. 
The cheers raised on the 14th of July, 1886, when the army of Tonkin 
was reviewed, were intended for the heroes of that expedition — viz. for 
Negrier, Dominie, Bri^re de ITsle, Borgnis-Desborde. These cheers 
the present Minister of War intercepted. This was all, but I do not 
deny that it was a great deal. 


IV. 

The Boulanger legend has, in regard to the internal affairs of 
France, given rise to that collection of vague reports, of uncertain 
mcontarSy of silly table-talk which made Castelar say on his last 
visit to Paris, * General Boulanger ? — I know him well ; he is a 
Spanish general ! ’ In connection with our external affairs, that 
same legend has enabled M. de Bismarck to make the foolish, the 
ill-disposed, and the speculating tribe, which made half Europe 
believe that the rumour according to which France plans an aggres- 
sion against Germany was well founded. This false and ground- 
less accusation the Chancellor made use of with the genius which 
he disjdays in all things, and it had a threefold result: — » 

1. The fear of war — the Germans no more than any people 
which are not absolutely barbarous favour war — will give M. de 
Bismarck a Eeiclistag willing to vote the Heptennat. Why is the 
Septennat, in M. de Bismarck’s estimation, of capital importance ? 
Not from a military point of view. The Septennat of Marshal von 
Moltke — the Triennat of M. Kichter, the Quinquennat of the Prince 
Imperial, all these are but different forms of the Etemat. But the 
Septennat is a bridge thrown between the reign of the old Emperor, 
who is preparing to take his rest by the side of Barbarossa, and the 
reign of the coming Kaiser, Princess Victoria’s Consort. M. de 
Bismarck is now in the possession of his bridge. 

2. The rumours of war spread all over the world by the German 
TeptfihB and tJjjB thtemational baissiers have cost commerce, manu- 
factures, and trade a sum of money which may be valued at least at 
100,000,000/. This is not paying too much for the pleasure of being 
agreeable to Prince Bismarck. 
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3. The position of Greneral Boulanger, as War Minister, was for 
* a couple of weeks materially strengthened. This position, particularly 
in Parliament, had been much shaken at the beginning of the present 
year, which made such a poor d&>ut in the history of the world. The 
fact that M. de Bismarck should appear to require the dismissal of 
Greneral Boulanger was sufficient to immediately check the opposition 
of hostile parties. 

Our political parties have many defects, and I can assure you 
that even your own do not beat us in that respect ; but this must 
be said — they are patriotic to the bone. What the great Chancellor 
seemed to require from us (for he never whispered a word on the 
subject to anyone) was the humiliation of France, the sacrifice not 
of a gentleman called Boulanger, or Durand, or Dupont, but of the 
soldier who stands at the head of our army. A deep silence immedi- 
ately followed, hostility to the general was disarmed, the most deserved 
reproaches died on the lips of his adversaries, and his friends stopped 
the fulsome and irritating praises in which they had hitherto freely 
indulged. As if by a tacit and unanimous understanding, or by a kind 
of watchword which no one had given, but which all readily accepted. 
General Boulanger’s name was, from that moment, no longer to be 
mentioned, so long as the storm had not blown over — I mean till the 
end of the German elections. 

The Papal Nuncio at said the other day: ‘Ah! M. de 

Bismarck made a great blunder when he mentioned the name of 
General Boulanger in the Eeichstag. I do not say that he raised 
him on a pedestal — no ; but what a splendid advertisement ! Quelle 
rSclame ! It was enough to kill a Yankee with envy ! ’ And with 
that finesse eccUsiastique so exquisite when blended with the 
finesse of a diplomatist, he added: ‘That is the first reclame which 
Gei^eral Boulanger has not paid for. * .We, everybody else, paid 
for it ! ’ 

Now, is it quite necessary that I should show in this Review that 
those accusations raised against France were false in every respect ? 
And in saying this I do not speak of the nation itself, so anxious 
for peace — ay, all the more so, as our army is not an army of mer- 
-cenaries, but an army including every Frenchman, whether rich or 
poor, educated or ignorant, capable of handling a gun — in short, every 
valid man from 18 to 40. Not, indeed, that such an army of citizens 
should be unable to face heroically the most terrible struggles for the 
protection of our homes ; but a people in which every family is drained 
of two or three of its members in times of war is naturally loth to rush 
intu hazardous expeditions. No ; but I mean General Boulanger him- 
self. When you have seen him on a parade-ground you may call him 
General Franconi, but when you have conversed with him you would 
really do him an injury in calling him by the name of General Tranche- 
Montagne. At the very beginning of the year ( J anuary 20) he himse 
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said tome: ‘AnjmanwishiDg to go to war is a madman or a criminal,. 
’ and ought to be made to wear the strait-waistcoat.’ 

^ Ay ! ’ replies M. de Bismarck ; ‘ but not a single minister has been 
found yet to declare, from .the tribune^ that France renounces for- 
ever Alsace and Lorraine.’ 

Well, no ; such a minister has not been found, neither will such 
a knave ever be found. Our ministers for Foreign Affairs — Eepubli- 
ean patriots such as Charles de Kemusat, Waddington, Freycinet, 
Gambetta, Duclerc, Challemel-Lacour, Ferry, Flourens, or Eoyalists,. 
who are just as anxious to uphold our national honour, such as De 
Broglie and Decazes — have all and equally respected the treaty of 
Frankfort. But who does not admit that there is some distance 
between that respect and the expected declaration — i.e. the distance 
which separates legality from disgrace ? Would any Englishman 
advise us to make such a declaration? And because we do not wish* 
to disgrace ourselves, dees it follow that we wish to go to war ? 

Let me open an hypothesis. We have on the Place de la Concorde 
great stone statues representing the principal towns of France which 
were raised under Louis-Philippe’s reign. One of these is the 
allegorical figure of Strasbourg. It is the work of Pradier, and the 

person who stood for the statue was the beautiful Juliette D , an 

intimate friend of Victor Hugo, who died less than twelve months 
before the illustrious poet. 

Now let me suppose that M. de Bismarck should say to us, some day 
or other : ^ Strasbourg was given up to Germany in virtue of a treaty 
in due form, signed by Thiers and Jules Favre ; Strasbourg is there^ 
fore a German town, and should no longer be among the statues of 
the French cities, on the Place de la Concorde, which form a circle 
round the obelisk of Luxor. I request you to suppress that statue.’ 

Quid? A plain stone ^statue, for which an actress stood ^s a 
model. That is not much. But who will not foresee that, rather 
than suppress the statue, France, who is anxious, most passionately 
anxious, for peace, would prefer all the risks of a fearful war, with 
its hundreds of thousands of men mown down, and its hundreds of 
thousands of widows and orphans left behind ? 

Why this ? Simply because the honour of our country and that 
of our glorious history would for that one moment be identified, 
with that statue, and because a nation may sacrifice everything— 
except its honour. 

This ridiculous intimation (I mean that of my hypothesis) would 
mot have materially improved the appearance of the statue of Stras- 
bourg; nor has the speech of M. de Bismarck endeared General Bou- 
}&mge]^ to thm Eepublicans, who do not appreciate certain proceedings 
of hid/ But this speech, given the fact that we are a proud people,. 
ck)uld have no other consequences than what it had. However, I do 
mot ooimplai^* 
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In the general attitude France has maintained these six weeks, 
*the silence observed with regard to M. Boulanger has been but a 
detail ; but this attitude was, at the same time, both dignified and 
high-minded. It has in fact shown the .world what an immense pro- 
gress the public mind has accomplished under the Bepublican Govern- 
ment within the last fifteen years. Never had a nation, strong and 
confident in its strength, as it is in its right, been subjected to a 
more deliberate and more gross provocation. And yet, within that 
nation, considered as superficial, frivolous, and inconsistent, not one 
man, not even the least of journalists, however eager he be for noise 
•and excitement, took the slightest notice of these provocations. The 
Germans wanted a pretext. We did not offer them so much as the 
shadow of one. They tried hard to make us overstep the limits of our 
legitimate right. W e strictly, persistently, remain within those limits. 
I venture to believe that from that day the general consensus of the 
civilised world was on our side. 


V. 

I will not try to foresee what may happen in France on the morrow 
of the German electoral crisis which has weighed so heavily over^ 
the whole of Europe. Three months ago, I thought that our Chamber 
‘Of Deputies, divided into three sections nearly equal in strength 
*{lioyalist, Republican, . Intransigeant), could not reach the natural 
term of its office, and that its days were numbered. Now, I can only 
say this : So long as external circumstances command it, our patriotic 
truce will continue. 

Before concluding these pages, however, I should like to rectify 
one point which to me appears very important. 

People on your side of the Channel have for some time alleged 
that France, in present days, entertains Very hostile feelings towards 
England. That has been said on account of some newspaper articles, 
amongst which some bear my name, where on one occasion I vin- 
dicated the claims of France in Egypt, while on another I protested 
against the ill-will of the British Government, or the English press, in 
matters connected with Tonkin or Madagascar, i have also ventured 
to blame (but not so severely as did many of your Liberals and 
Radicals) the policy pursued by Lord Salisbury in the Bulgarian 
question. Well, here again two nations, intended to be friends, are 
being grievously misled. 

I must, first of all, reserve the absolute right of bo'iiorfide 
criticism. But, because I fail to admire the diplomacy of the 
Tory Cabinet, it does not necessarily follow that I am inimical to the 
English people. Again, because I admire the oratorical circumspection 
of Mr. Gladstone, it does not follow that I must be an Anglophile. 
And what is true of a French publicist is equally so of an English 
publicist. 
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1 know one English politician who fails to appreciate M. Jnles 
Ferry to his full value. I do not, on that account, taunt him with 
Grallophobia. I know another who is very partial to M. Say and 
M. Clemenceau. Am I for ^no other reason to conclude that this 
gentleman would be willing to sacrifice everything for a French 
alliance ? In plain language — hasty generalisations are the great evil. 
Suppose a French orator or writer to attack an English politician. 
What will the friends of this gentleman do ? They will not say, ‘ M. 
Durand does not like Mr. Smith,’ but, ‘ France hates England,’ and 
the good public believe them. Well, that good public must cease to 
do so. Certainly, I would ask the English press whether it wishes or 
not to appease national prejudices which were thought extinct and 
have been rekindled; and I would ask English journalists not to 
pour so much oil over the fire, under such grave circumstances, as they 
have done lately, and not to denounce us to the world as incorrigible 
disturbers of the peace*: the evil consequences produced by such 
articles cannot be numbered. But now, because we are rather dis- 
satisfied with the policy pursued by certain ministers of the Queen 
and the remarks of certain English journalists, it would be an absolute 
mistake to believe in a hatred, on our part, of your race, such, for 
instance, as the Slavs entertain against the Germans. Let one lofty 
and sympathising word be uttered by some authorised Englishman, 
and the proof of my assertion will be made. Let Mr. Gladstone speak 
of France as Katkoff spoke of her in Russia, and Castelar in Spain. 
It is evident that the conflict of interest which may exist between 
the two nations in different parts of the world will not then disappear 
as if by magic, but the hearty intercourse which bound the two 
nations but recently together will immediately be re-established. 

Those political men of ours who are neither fanatics nor fools 
continue their usual friendly greetings and conversations, although 
in opposed camps they fight for opposed causes and antagonistic 
interests. Let this be the case with the English and French nations. 
You English, and we French, belong to well-bred and well-mannered 
nations. We are no low-bred upstarts, and neither your conscience 
nor ours can ever harbour the barbarous principle that Might goes 
before Right ! 


Joseph Reinach. 
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It may truly be said that Imperial Federation is in tlie air. It 
would, however, be an entire misrepresentation of public feeling in 
the colonies to state that in any one colony there is real agreement 
as to what Imperial Federation means, or a. desire to surrender any 
power of self-government that a colony now possesses. All that can 
be said is that the set of public opinion is towards a closer union of 
the Empire than has hitherto existed. 

Twenty years, nay, even ten years ago, the set of public opinion 
seemed to be in the opposite direction. It was thought then by 
many colonists' — and many English statesmen shared the same 
opinion — that a time must speedily come when the colonies would 
separate from the mother country. When this feeling was strongest 
it was not produced by any want of loyalty. There was as strong 
a love for the mother country, and as much loyalty towards the 
sovereign, as exist now, but there w:as a belief that separation from 
England and the starting of new nations were the necessary ending 
of colonial institutions. Just as the son looks forward to the time 
wh^n he will have to leave his fathers home and shift for himself, 
so it was thought that the time must come when the self-governing 
colonies must be severed from the parent State and start a national 
life of their own. But the new nations were to be founded under 
happier auspices than attended the beginnings of the United States. 
The colonies were to part from England on amicable terms. Nowa- 
days there are very few advocates of such a policy. Public opinion 
favours some form of union, and the hope is that separation will be 
prevented. Federation is the term which best expresses the present 
feeling with regard to the relations that are hoped for between the 
mother country and her colonies ; but I have not yet seen any scheme 
of Federation proposed that would be satisfactory to either. Nor is 
this surprising. People in the mother country do not appear to 
realise that before Imperial Federation can be brought about there 
must be a long preparation for it both in the United Kingdom and 

* See The Qmvng Bemt- ; er^ Freedom and Independence for Australia, hy X D. 
Lang) D.D., of Sydnc 7 . London : Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, 1870. 
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in the colonies. Neither is yet ready for Federation ; and any scheme 
given effect to before the necessary growth and education which 
should precede a new form of government had been accomplished, 
would postpone indefinitely, that better unity of the Empire for 
which I think every Englishman should strive. 

I have said the people at home are not yet prepared for Imperial 
Federation. We have only to think of the attitude of English 
statesmen towards colonial questions during the past twenty or thirty 
years, to see that this is so. Indeed, one cause of the unpopularity of 
some of the leading Liberals of England in the colonies has been that 
they were thought to be careless of colonial interests, and to look 
forward to the time when the colonies, like ripe fruit, would drop 
from the parent stem. It is doubtful, however, whether any section 
of politicians at home has been otherwise than careless of colonial 
interests. British statesmen have generally been neglectful of the 
consideration of colonial .questions, because, at all events up to a very 
recent period, the people of England had no adequate conception 
either of their nature or importance. The growth of the Federal idea, 
however, has dissipated any tendency towards separation which may 
have been caused by past neglect of the colonies by England. 

In this paper I desire to j)omt out certain matters which, if 
Federation is to be accomplished, the English and colonial people 
will have to bear in mind. As I have already indicated, the alterna- 
tive to Federation is Separation. These are the two goals, and it 
rests with the people of England and of the colonies to say which is 
desirable. It is scarcely necessary to point out what Separation im- 
plieSr If the colonies leave England she naturally loses influence in 
the world, and instead of being a great Power she will gradually 
cease to occupy her present high position among the European 
Powers. It may be said thkt England was great when she had no 
Colonial Empire, when her population was less than it is now, when 
her resources compared with those that she now possesses were insig- 
nificant. This is true. But though she has grown her rivals have 
grown also, and were she shorn of her Colonial Empire — ^were she to 
lose India, Australasia, British North America, and South Africa — she 
would, even as a European Power, have to take a second place, and 
her influence in European politics would be materially diminished. 

I do not mean to say that even were she to lose all these vast 
territories she would not be great. Her people are great, and the 
historical associations which are ingrained in the life of her people 
would make her what she has been in the past — a strong, courageous, 
and generous nation. But if one contrasts what her future would be 
in the event%f Separation with that which it might become under 
redme scheme of Federation, then I do not think it needs much argu- 
ment to show that it ought to be the object of English statesmen, 
by the English nation, to encourage the growth of the 
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Imperial feeling. Colpnial itatesmen too must be favourable to 
•>sacb a scheme, for the position of the several parts of the Empire 
could not but be greatly affected, both in the present and in the 
future, by each becoming a separate country instead of forming a 
member of a vast Imperial Dominion, and a severance from the 
mother country would necessarily be accompanied by the withdrawal 
of her protection. 

Imperial Federation, however, has what might be termed its 
drawbacks, and I think it would be entirely to ignore the diffxculties 
with which it is surrounded not to state that it necessarily implies 
that England must become something above and beyond a great 
European State. I believe that if Federation is to be accomplished 
the foreign policy of England will have to undergo a decided change, 
and that the affairs of Europe will be to her of practically little con- 
sequence. Certainly it is of more interest to Germany and Austro- 
Hungary than to England that Kussian power should not overshadow 
the East of Europe. What is it to Great Britain who occupies 
Constantinople — whether Russia, Turkey, or Austria? What is it 
to her who rules Bulgaria ? Whether the Danubian Principalities 
exist as such, or whether they are absorbed by Austria or Busaia, 
should give her no concern. She should be as independent of 
European politics as the United States are. If her colonies and 
dependencies are effectually defended, and it is once determined 
that the interests of Great Britain are world-wide rather than 
European, she need care little about the political division of the map 
of Europe. 

I know it may be said that if it be determined that the English 
nation is not to interfere in the affairs of Europe — if she is to refuse 
aid to the weak States and to allow the powerful States to overrun 
them — she will be destroying the nioroble of her national life. It 
shofrld be her proud aim, some will say, as it was in days long past, 
to assist the oppressed against the oppressor. But such language can 
hardly be used by a nation that did not interfere on behalf of Italy, 
nor of Poland, nor of Hungary, nor of Denmark. It is true she 
interfered on behalf of Turkey, but the result was not encourag- 
ing. The loss of life and treasure in the Crimean war was not com- 
pensated by any great results. There can be no real danger to her 
from any of the European Powers were she not to intermeddle in 
European politics. If she only take proper precautions none can 
attack her with any chance of success. The ‘ Silver Streak ’ which 
surrounds her, if properly taken advantage of, may effectually prevent 
her being implicated in the Continental disorders of Europe. The 
United States with us, British North America could defend itself 
from foreign invasion, and so could Australasia and South Africa if 
Great Britain were freed from European complications. The vulnerable 
point by land of her possessions would be on the north-western 
VoL. XXL— No. 121. BB 
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’ frontier of India, and of course every n^essary preparation should be 
made for the defence of that frontier. It is, I know, urged that the 
route by the Suez Canal is essential for this object, and that the 
possession of Constantinople, by Eussia would enable her to unite with 
other nations to deprive us of this passage. In time of war, how- 
ever, the Suez Canal could easily be obstructed so as to prevent the 
transit of ships, and that route could not be relied upon by us from 
one week to another. The proper course appears to be to render 
absolutely secure our naval station in South Africa, and to organise 
rapid steam communication round the Cape of Good Hope to India. 
Reinforcements could then be sent out rapidly to India though the 
Suez Canal were blocked. 

Moreover, as a glance at the map will show, India lies between 
South Africa and Australia ; and as these colonies — or rather fede- 
rations — grow in power, tlaey will be able in future years to send troops 
to aid in the defence of India. If England does not provoke a war 
with other Powers, there is not one of her sons but would send aid 
to defend her against aggression. The enthusiasm that would be 
aroused if she were wantonly attacked would be hard to parallel 
in the history of the world. 

I have referred to the fact that the interests of Great Britain 
are world-wide rather than European ; and when we regard her vast 
territories in America, Australasia, and South Africa, fast springing 
into great nations, when we think of her Indian Empire, and of her 
possession of naval stations at the entrances to the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea and on the several routes of commerce throughout 
the globe, it is, I conceive, impossible with any show of reason to deny 
this proposition. 

Imperial Federation necessarily implies, then, that England must 
give up interfering in th6 Continental politics of Europe. I feel 
certain that, whatever shape an Imperial Federal Parliament may 
take, if there are representatives in it from South Africa, from Austral- 
asia, from India, from British North America, they will never con- 
sent to go to war on behalf of any city or of any political boundary 
on the map of Europe. 

Under Imperial Federation the British nation will be not merely 
a Eurox>ean nation but the centre of a world-wide dominion. If the 
vastness of the territory that is now 13ritish be considered, it will at 
once be seen how insignificant the European possessions are com- 
pared with those in other quarters of the globe. I know well that 
area is not the only consideration, but it should nevertheless be 
obtserved that Australasia, including Fiji, is as large as the United 
States excluj^ng Alaska. It has about 3,104,000 square mil^s. 
Canada 3,372,300 ; South Africa 263,000 ; India and its dependencies 
1,488,000* 

The lutea of England, Scotland, and Ireland is 120,432 square 
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miles ; Germany has 212,028, France 204,177, and European* 
* Bussia 2,095,504 square miles of territory. The whole of Europe is 
3,905,300. Compared with all the other countries of the world the 
English Empire would, except Bussia,* be the largest. It would 
certainly be the most populous, the most important, and the 
wealthiest. The Empire would become a vast territory with one lan- 
guage. Hitherto the population of Australasia has doubled in fifteen 
years, and in fifty years perhaps it may equal that of England of to- 
day. And if one thinks what will be the future of South Africa, or of 
British North America, it will readily appear that not only in terri- 
tory but in trade and in population, European England will soon not 
equal Australasian or American and perhaps not much exceed even 
African England. 

It is necessary to add that there is something else that must 
necessarily flow from the adoption of any scheme of Imperial Federa- 
tion. The glory of the English constitutron has been that it is 
unwritten. It has grown and developed and become suitable to the 
times, unhampered by a statute. If Imperial Federation in any form 
is to be adopted there must necessarily be a written constitution, and 
there must be, as in the United States, some supreme Court having 
power to interpret its provisions. In no other way could the rights 
of the federal bodies be preserved. This is opposed to any English 
j)recedent, and would form a new departure in the constitutional 
history of Britain. There can, however, be little hope of any arrange- 
ment that does not guarantee local autonomy and a strict guardian- 
ship of the rights of the constitutionally governed States of which the 
confederacy would consist. A written constitution and an Imperial 
Court above both Parliament and Executive are necessary guarantees 
for the independence of the States. Special arrangements would 
have to be made for India and the Crown colonies. But some may 
urge that under such a confederacy we should not have an English 
empire, that Englisli ideas would not predominate, and that to term 
such a union an Imperial Federation is a misuse of the term.® There 
i^ay, however, be a ederal parliament ‘ maintaining peace,’ and pro- 
tecting commerce, whilst at the same time the separate States are 
allowed the fullest local government and the greatest development 
of their national life, even of national idiosyncrasies. ‘ The State 
may hold the diSerent peoples together without transforming them 
in favour of one nationality.’ ^ The transformation that language 
and literature can make will be eflected, and their icifluence can 
perhaps not be estimated. But the climates differ, and though 
rapid communication tends to abolish all provincialisms, yet there 
must remain the peculiarities of Australians, New Zealanders, South 
Africans, and British Americans, that will diflFerentiate them from 

* See Blnntschli’s Theory ^ thb State, Etigliah translatiem, (Sarendon Press, p. 38. 

• Ibid, p. 90. 
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one another and from European England. Federation does not 
mean sameness. 

I do not think it necessarj' to enter into the question as to what 
form the union may take.- It may be that of a ‘ confederacy/ as- 
distinguished from that of a ‘ confederation/ or it may be a form of 
union unlike any that has preceded it.^ The question is whether it 
is not belter to have the loosest kind of federation than separation. 
The difficulties under either what is called a ‘ Bundesstaat ’ or 
^ Staatenbund/ are forcibly stated by Mr. Freeman, and cannot be 
overlooked.® But the troubles, the dangers, and the loss to England; 
and her colonies of Separation, are even more appalling than the 
alternatives of Federation that Mr. Freeman offers. The question* 
of India and of Crown colonies with native races would be difficult 
under any form of Federation, but I am not aware that a continuance 
of the present system is any solution of the Indian problem. And it 
is no argument against a kind of Federation that in some particulars 
it differs from the form of union that has been seen in Greece, or 
that exists in Switzerland or the United States of America. What I 
desire to insist on is that the Federation which ought to come cannot 
even now be planned, and that time and education are required to 
perfect the form of union which is to bind the Empire together. 
Against those who have plans and are ready with paper constitutions 
for an Imperial England Mr. Freeman’s criticism may hold good, but 
it does not touch those who strive to prevent separation and who 
are as yet unable to formulate the new form of government. The 
English nation must be content to take a new departure, and not 
necessarily be bound by a definition of terms. Learned historians 
and professors may define what federations mean, and what are 
necessarily incidents of such unions.® But mere names signify 
little. Is a union possible ? Or is England to lose her colonies ? 
These are the questions the nation has to answer. 

It may be asked, IIow is Federation to be brought about ? 

There must be a feeling created in the English people in England 
in favour of a strong unity. At present that feeling is weak. 

English people have, in a most generous manner, given the right of 
self-government to the colonies. I doubt if they are yet prepared 
to say that their foreign policy is to be shaped in the manner I have 
indicated. But until people can realise that it means the giving up 
of interference in European politics and the looking upon England 
as not merely a European nation, Imperial Federation is far in the 
future. 

This change, however, will come. It will be brought about by many 
causes. Theiace feeling is strong. Those who have been born and 

* See Freeman’s mdory of Federal OoremTiient^ p. 10. 

^ See Grmter Greece and Greater Britain^ App. p. 132 et 

• See Dicey’s Law of the Constitution, p. 128 ef sc^. 
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those who have lived almost all their lives in the colonies have as 
strong a love for England as her own sons. And in Old England the 
love for her offspring will yet more develope. It will be seen that 
• even from a selfish point of view there is* need of a closer alliance. 
Her manufacturing supremacy has been shaken. She is now suflfer- 
ing from foreign competitors. Even in those ‘ lines ’ that were con- 
sidered pre-eminently her own— ^iron manufactures — rival nations 
are encroaching on her. An American contractor can obtain the 
erecting of the largest bridge south of the Line — the Hawkesbury 
bridge in New South Wales — at something like 37,OOOi. below the 
English tenders. He can take some of the steel from Scotland to the 
United States, manufacture it there, and erect it at the Antipodes 
cheaper than English engineers. In other industries England is being 
driven out of the field by foreign competition. There are many causes 
for this. She has not had the technical schools and the diffusion of 
high-class education which are found in many Continental States, and 
consequently until quite recently her workmen have not been so artis- 
tically trained. The idea too that she could have no competitors has 
made her careless, and not sensitive to the wants of her customers. 
The English people may, then, be forced to find new markets for their 
productions, and if the only alternative to Federation is Separation, 
English manufacturers will not be slow to see what this means to 
them. And so long as customs duties are collected in the colonies, I 
do not see why differential rates on English and foreign manufac- 
tures should not be levied. Differential duties have been recognised 
by both French and Spanish treaties, and the Imperial Parliament 
by special legislation has authorised various colonies to make differ- 
ent tariffs. Why should not some arrangement be made between 
England and her colonies in this respect ?* Up to the present time 
the Ehglish manufacturer has had no advantage over his foreign com- 
petitor. German and Belgian goods are competing in the colonies 
with those made in England. 

But how is Federation to be hastened? I believe that Colonial 
Federations should precede Imperial Federation, though the one is 
not necessary to the other. The feeling for unity would by such 
means spread and form different centres. To take an example from 
Australasia, is it likely that these colonies will readily join any scheme 
of Imperial Federation if they cannot unite amongst themselves in 
.a few matters of government? Through the action of New South 
Wales and New Zealand, Australasian Federation has not yet been 
a success. Nor is this to be wondered at when it is considered that 
the Convention which passed the Federal Council Bill was entirely in 
advance of the public opinion of the colonies. In New Zealand it 
was felt that she was not necessarily one of the Australian States. 
She is as far from Australia as Spain is from England. Her climate 
and her circumstances are quite different. The fact also that the 
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Federal or ProviDcial system which existed in New Zealand was de^^ 
stroyed through financial pressure has made her people afraid that 
another Central Government might destroy the self-government 
which the colony now possesses. 

Outside of a formal Federal Alliance there is a strong tendency 
in the Australasian colonies towards united action on all matters of 
general interest. And as this feeling grows some form of Federation 
may be the result. In South Africa too, if that country is to form 
part of a confederated British Empire, the problem of Federation 
must be solved. Up to the present it has seemed to be the desire of 
the British Government to make the Cape Colony the ruler of South 
Africa, and to annex the territories held by the Boers and the native 
races to that colony. This mode of treatment will have to be 
abandoned. If there hnd been a proper scheme of confederation pro- 
posed and warmly supi)orted, and if that scheme had allowed the 
fullest powers of local government to the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal, there might ere this have been a great and strong South 
African confederacy. Under such a scheme Cape Colony, the 
Transvaal, Natal, Orange Free State, &c., would be provinces each 
electing its own governor and parliament, and sending representatives 
to some federal parliament over which a Governor would be appointed. 
The capital of the confederacy would have to be central, and thus 
the idea so distasteful to the Boers of Cape Colony ruling South 
Afnca might be destroyed. 

The views of the Earl of Carnarvon and Mr. Froude were no doubt 
wise, but they attempted to force federation, and from a Cape Colony 
point of view only. It should have been recognised, as Mr. Froude 
had himself so ably stated, that federation would require to be of 
slow growth. ft 

A federation of the extremities will, I believe, have to be brought 
about before Imperial I ederation can be expected, and the bond 
should, I think, be of a looser kind in Australasia and South Africa 
than that which exists in Canada. Nor need confederation be con- 
fined to Canada, Australasia and South Africa, and a New Zealand 
State. England herself, as is now being proposed, may set the 
example by creating a home Federation, and by granting a large 
measure of local selfrgovernment to Ireland, to England, to Scotland,, 
and to Wales. Having these different confederacies in the Empire, 
one grand Federation that would strengthen all and benefit all 
might not be so difficult of attainment. 

It was thought by many that around the organisation of naval 
for the colonies might be woven some kind of Imperial 
tmion. Admiiil Tryon, with great ability, has been placing Wore 

AdstraU&iOcdom^ the need, if there is to be an increase of the 
Anstydiasim fleet, of some assistance being given by the colonial 
^vemment^ Some were not indisposed to render such assistance^. 
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but there came necessarily to the front in such a discussion the 
question, not of the control of the addition to the fleet iwhich the 
colonies were to provide, but of whether the colonies were to be liable 
in case of war for additional aid to the Imperial Government. In fact, 
was there to be a war tax placed on the colonies when they were to have 
no representation, no power, no voice in the war expenditure or in 
the question as to whether England was wise in engaging in a 
contest ? If it had been merely the question of providing aid to 
England in case of her being attacked by a foreign foe, then, as I 
have already said, none of the colonies would have refused to give her 
every assistance in their power. England might, however, embark 
in a war which the colonies might think wrong. If the colonies had 
no voice in an Imperial parliament, is it to be expected that they 
would readily grant aid for its prosecution of the war ? Their fathers 
fought for representation as an antecedent of taxation, and taxation 
with representation still remain watchwords here. This is what has 
prevented Admiral Tryon from being successful in his mission. His 
efforts to obtain aid from the Australian colonies towards the 
Imperial fleet have only helped to bring to the front the need of the 
link between the colonics and the Empire being strengthened, if not 
forged anew. His exertions, though they have apparently failed yet, 
have made the people of the Empire face a difficulty — if not a 
pressing question — that must be solved. It may be that around 
the naval defence the first beginnings of Federal action may yet arise. 
It would, however, be misleading for the people of England and of 
the colonies to imagine that any aid to the Imperial navy will be a 
satisfactory settlement of the Imperial question. 

The question of Imperial defence may be used in other ways to 
create a feeling for a better union, and Jiritish statesmen are wise 
in utilising it. The granting by the Imperial Government of com- 
missions in the army to colonial youths will have an excellent effect, 
and if commissions in the navy are thrown open in the same way 
greater unity of feeling must necessarily be promoted.* A certain 
number of commissions should be given to the colonies, perhaps on a 
population basis, and the examinations might be held in the colonies, 
commissions not being granted unless the colonial competitors were 
equal to those in England. In this way an avenue would be opened 
for colonial youths taking part in the defence of the Empire. 

As I have before observed, Britain may in the future be able 
to look to Australia, to New Zealand, to South Africa for assistance 
in the defence of India. Anything that will create an interest in 
India in these colonies and the looking upon India as allied to them 
must be of enormous advantage. 

At present appointments in the Indian civil service are open for 
competition to all her Majesty’s subjects ; but, unless eicaminations 
are held in the colonies, it is hopeless to expect colonial compe- 
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titorfi to go to London to submit themselves for examination. And 
those on* probation must attend some university in the United 
Kingdom. This also will have to be altered, as universities in the 
colonies can give ’teaching as suitable for the purpose as that obtain- 
able in the older universities of the Empire. 

Another step that is doing much for the unity of the Empire is 
that of the treatment of the agents-general of the colonies. The 
time was when the Governor of a colony was the only medium of 
communication between the colonial and Imperial governments. 
Nowadays the agents-general have assumed a position somewhat 
akin to that of ambassadors from foreign States. They are supposed 
to represent the feelings of the executive for the time being in their 
colony. To some extent this has weakened the power of Governors. 
In another aspect it has strengthened it. It is true that Governors 
are no longer the only medium of communication between the 
colonies and the Imperial Government, but they stand in a higher 
position, being looked upon as the head of the colonial executive. As 
the colonies progress in power the agents-general will have to be 
members of the executive councils of the colonies they represent, 
and their position will be higher and more important than it is at 
present. There would be no need, were this the case, of a special 
colonial council of elected or appointed members such as Earl Grey 
jiroposed. The agents-general being members of the colonial 
executive, and being in touch with colonial feeling, could represent 
to the Imperial Government the views of the governments they 
represent. Public opinion is more subject to change in a new 
country than in an old one, and colonists who live in England for 
any length of time seem to get out of feeling with their people. 
They imbibe the views o£ their friends in the mother country. 
Coming from a democratic country, they seem to become intoxicated 
with the aroma of aristocratic civilisation, and, like Ulysses amongst 
the lotus-eaters, they lose all desire for return. They give utterance 
to ideas different from those which perhaps they proclaimed when 
they were amongst their fellow-colonists. To allow, therefore, 
English statesmen to be guided by the opinions of colonists residing 
in England, would be to allow them to be misled. What they wish 
to know is the opinion of the colonists, and this could best be given 
through the medium of a minister residing in England and retiring 
when his ministry retires. Of course such an arrangement would 
have its disadvantages. jMinistries in the colonies are not long-lived, 
but no doubt i)rovision could be made for this. An agent-general 
might be appointed a member of the executive by successive 
ministries, so long as his views on the questions which he would be 
likely to deaP^ith in London were not opposed to those of the 
euccedding executive. 

All these tlingsl have mentioned are making and will yet further 
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jnake towards promoting more cordial relations amongst the English- 
speaking people who recognise the Queen as their sovereign. Is it 
too much to look forward to the union of all the English-speaking 
people in the world ? If England ceasdd to be a European Power, 
why should there not in some way be an affiliation between Great 
Britain and the United States ? The language of the two countries 
is the same, and the English feeling is strong amongst what may be 
termed the salt of the American nation. Is the poet’s dream of 
universal peace never to be fulfilled, the hope never realised that the 
time may come 

When brotherhood shows stronger 

Than the narrow bounds which now distract the world ? 

Is it unreasonable to expect that people speaking the same 
language, reading the same books, having the same creeds, and being 
reared from the same race, may learn to live in peace and mutually 
assist each other ? The English nation may yet comprehend not 
only England and her colonies but that Greater Britain the United 
States. The dream may be apparently difficult of realisation and 
appear in the far future, but why should it. be deemed impossible 
by the practical statesmen of to-day ? 

In Federation, therefore, there is involved something which 
throws into the shade many questions about which politicians are 
struggling and striving. Would it not be better for English states- 
men to meet this Imperial Federation question face to face, to see 
what it necessarily implies, and if it is a goal for which they must 
labour, to prepare the people — the English-speaking people in both 
hemispheres — to discuss it and to look forward to it as the necessary 
destiny of the Empire ? 

• Robert Stout. 


Dunedin, New Zealand : January 1887. 
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THE TRIALS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 


My friends from Babylon the great are very good to me in the 
summer-time. They come in a delightful stream from their thou- 
sand luxuries, their great social gatherings, their brilliant talk, and 
their cheering and stimulating surroundings ; they come from all 
the excitement and the wliirl of London or some other huge city 
where men live^ and they make their friendly sojourn with us here 
in the wilderness even for a week at a time. They come in a gene- 
rous and self-denying spirit to console and condole with the man 
whom they pity so gracefully — the i)Oor country parson ‘ relegated,’ 
as Bishop Stubbs is pleased to express it, ^ to the comparative use- 
lessness of literary (and clerical) retirement.’ I observe that the 
first question my good friends ask is invariably this : ‘ What shall 
we do and where shall we go — to-morrow ? ’ It would be absurd to 
suppose that any man in his senses comes to the wilderness to stay 
there, or that there could be anything to do there. A man goes to 
a place to see, not the place itself, but some other place. When you 
find yourself in the wilderness you may use any spot in it as a point 
of departure, but as a dwelling-place, a resting-place, never ! More- 
over I observe that, by the help of such means of locomotion as we 
have at command, the days pass merrily enough with my visitors in 
fine weather. But as sure as ever the rain comes, so surely do 
my friends receive important letters calling them back, much to 
then- distress and disappointment. If the weather be very bad — 
obstinately bad — or if a horse falls lame and cannot be replaced, or 
some equally crushing disaster keeps us all confined to the house and 
garden, my visitors invariably receive a telegram which summons 
them home instantly even at the cost of having to send for a fly to 
the nearest market town. Sometimes, by a rare coincidence, a kindly 
being drops in upon us even in the winter. He is always genial, 
cordial, and a great refreshment, but he never stays a second night. 
We keep him warm, we allow a liberal use of the ‘ shameful,’ we give 
him meat and drink of the best, we flatter him, we coddle him, we 
talk and draw him out, we ^ show him things,’ but he never stays 
over t|kat single ^ght ; and when he goes, as he shakes our hands 
and wraps himself up in his rugs and furs, I notice that he has 
a sort of ^jlate e:q>r6SBion upon his countenance ; his face is as a 
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Jiybrid flower where two beauties blend. One eye says plainly, ‘ I am 
a lucky dog, for I am going away at last/ and the other eye, beaming 
with kindliness, sometimes with affection, says just as plainly, ‘ Poor 
old boy, how I do pity you ! ’ 

Well ! this is a pitiful age ; that is, it is an age very full of pity,^ 
The ingenuity shown by some good people in finding. out newobjecta 
of commiseration is truly admirable. It is hardly to be expected 
that the country parson should escape the general appetite for shed- 
ding tears over real or supposed sufferers. 

But it strikes some of us poor forlorn ones as not a little curious 
that our grand town friends never by any chance seem to see what 
there is in our lot that is really pathetic or trying. ^ How often do 
you give it meat ? ’ said a blushing, mild-eyed, lank-haired young 
worthy in my hearing the other day. ‘ Lawk ! sir, that don’t have no 
meat,’ answered the laughing mother, as she hugged her tiny baby 
closer to her bosom. ^ Never have meat ? How dreadful ! ' Just so ! 
But it is not only ludicrous, it is annoying, to be pitied for the wrong 
thing; and though I am not inclined to maintain the thesis that we, 
the soldiers of God’s army of occupation, who are doing outpost duty, 
pass our lives in a whirl of tumultuous and delicious joy, yet, if I am 
to be pitied, do let me be pitied intelligently. 1 cannot expect to 
be envied, but surely it is not such a very heavy calamity for a man 
never to catch a sight of Tmith or The Worlds or to find that there is 
not such a thing as an oyster knife in his parish. 

Moreover, side by side with the pity, there is a large amount of 
much more irritating and ignorant exaggeration of the good things 
we are supposed to enjoy. We do not, I admit, hear quite so often 
as formerly about ^ fat livings ’ and ‘ valuable preferment,’ nor about 
the ^ rectorial mansion with a thousand a year ’ ; but we hear a great 
deal more about such fabulous lands of Goshen than we ought to 
hear. There is always a disposition to represent our neighbours as 
better off than ourselves, and whereas the salaried townsman knows 
that his income, whatever it may be, is his net income which he 
may count upon as his spending fund to use as he pleases, when he 
hears of others as receiving or entitled to receive so many pounds a 
year, he assumes that they do receive it and that they may spend it 
as they please. The townsman, again, who moves among the multi- 
tude and every hour is reminded of that multitude pressing, as all 
fluids do, ^ equally in all directions,’ hears, and sometimes he knows, 
that the clergy in the towns have immense claims upon their time and 
are always on the move in the streets and courts. They are always 
about, always en Evidence. If a man has only to minister to a paltry 
seven hundred, what ccm he have to do ? He must be a drone. 

Moreover the aforesaid townsman has read all about those country 
pars<ms« You can hardly take up a novel without finding a sleek 
rector figuring in the volumes. These idealised rural clerics alwaya 
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remind me of Mn Whistler’s Nocturnes. The figures roll at you, 
'through the mists that are gathering round them. The good people 
who try to introduce us to these reverend characters very rarely 
venture upon a firm and distinct outline. The truth is that for the 
most part the novelists never slept in a country parsonage in their 
lives, never knew a country parson out of a book. 

A year or two ago my friend X. was dining in a London mansion. 
Who’s that ? ’ said a lady opposite, as she ducked her head in his 
direction and looked at her partner. X. turned to speak to his 
partner, but could not help hearing the scarcely whispered dialogue : 
A country parson, did you say ? Why, he’s tall ! ’ 

And their voices low with fashion, not with feeling, softly freighted 
All the air about the windows with elastic laughter sweet. 

It was quite a surprise to that lady novelist that a country parson 
■could be tall ! Many men are tall — policemen, for instance. But 
only short men ought to be country parsons. Why ! we shall hear 
of one of them being good-looking next ! 

When any class of men feel themselves to be the butt of others, 
^tliey are apt to be a little cowed. They hold .their peace and fret, 
and if they resent their hard treatment and speak out, they rarely do 
themselves justice. Very few men can come well out of a snu6, and 
the countryman who is not used to it never knows what to reply to 
offensive language. Yet worms have been known to turn, not that 
I ever heard they got any good by it ; they can’t bite, and they can’t 
sting, but I suppose it comforts them to deliver their own souls. 
Poor worms ! Yes ! you may pity them. 


But if the country parson has his trials, how may he hope to be 
iistened to when he desires to make it clear what they are ? Where 
shall he begin ? Where should he begin if not by pointing to that 
delicate nerve-centre of draped humanity, exquisite in its sensitive- 
ness, knowing no rest in its perpetual giving out of force, for ever 
hungering for renewal of its exhausted resources, feeling no pain in 
its plethora and dreading no death save from inanition — to wit, the 
Pocket? Touch a man’s pocket, and a shudder thrills through every 
ifibre. 

The country parson has a great deal to complain of at the hands 
of those who will persist in talking of him as an exceptionally thriving 
stipendiary. It is one thing to say that in all cases he gets more than 
he deserves ; it is quite another to put forth unblushingly that his 
incoi^e is half ^s much again as in fact it is, and his outgoings 
•only :#hat tWB outgoings of other men are. Logicians class the 
veri among sophisms ; but would it not be better to call 
that ajrtful proceeding a fraud ? ‘ Drink, fieur Betsy, whatever you 
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do ! ’ said Mrs. Cramp on a memorable occasion. Yes, if it is only 
•out of the teapot. 

i. With regard to the income of the country parson, it may be laid 
down as a fact not to be disputed, that hardly one per cent, of the 
country clergy ever touch the full amount which theoretically they 
are entitled to receive. In the case of parishes where the land is 
much subdivided, and where there are a number of small tithepayers, 
it would be almost impossible for the clergyman personally to collect 
his dues ; he almost invariably employs an agent, who is not a likely 
man to do his work for love. Even the agent can rarely get in all 
the small sums that the small folk ought to pay. Even he has to 
submit to occasional defalcations, and to consider whether it is worth 
wliile to press the legal rights of his employer too far. ISIoreover, 
the small folk from time immemorial have expected something in 
the shape of a tithe dinner or a tithe tea, for which the diners or the 
tea-drinkers do not pay, you may be sure,; this constitutes a not 
inconsiderable abatement on the sum total of receipts which ought 
to come to hand at the tithe audit. 

Taking one year with anotlier, it may be accepted as a moderate 
estimate that the cost of collecting his tithe plus bad debts in some 
shape or other amounts to six per cent., and he who gets within 
seven per cent, of his clerical income gets more than most of us do. 
But the law allows of no abatement in respect of this initial charge ; 
and because the law takes up this ground, the world at large assumes 
that the nominal gross income of the benefice does come into the 
pockets of the incumbent. The world at large is quite certain that 
nobody in his senses makes a return of a larcjer income than he 
enjoys, and if the parson pays on 500?., people assume that he does 
not get less from his living than that. The world at large does 
not^know that the parson is not asketi to make a return. The 
surveyor makes up his books on the tithe commutation table for 
the parish, and on that the parson is assessed, whatever he may say. 

ii. For be it known it is with the surveyor or rate-collector that the 
parson’s first and most important concern lies. Whatever he may 
receive from his cure, however numerous may be the defaulters 
among the tithe-payers, however large the expense of collecting his 
dues, the parson has to pay rates on his gross income. The barrister 
and the physician, the artist or the head of a government depart- 
ment, knows or need know nothing about rates. He may live in a 
garret if he likes ; he may Live in a boarding-house at so much a 
week ; he may live in a flat at a rent which covers all extraneous 
charges. I suppose we most of us have known men of considerable 
fortune, men who live in chambers, men who live in lodgings, men 
who live in college rooms, who never directly paid a rate in their 
lives. Our lamented H., who dropped out recently, leaving 97,000/. 
behind him, invested in first-class securities, was pne of these languidly 
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prosperous men. ‘ I do detetht violent language on any thubject 
whatever/ he lisped out to me once. ‘ I hope I thall never thee that 
man again who thtormed at rate collectorth tho. What ith a rate 
collector ? Doth he wear a uniform ? * 

But a country parson and all that he has in the world, qtia 
country parson, is rateable to his very last farthing, and beyond it : 
the fiction being that he is a landed proprietor, and as such in the 
enjoyment of an income from real property. It is in vain that he 
pleads that his nominal income is of all property the most unreal : — 
he is told that he has a claim upon the land, and the land cannot 
run away. It is in vain that he plaintively protests that he would 
gladly live in a smaller house if he were allowed — ^he does live in it, 
chained to it like a dangerous dog to his kennel. ' It is in vain that 
he urges that he cannot let his glebe, and may not cut down the 
trees upon it — that he is compelled to keep his house in tenantable 
repair, and maintain the fences as he found them. The impassive 
functionary expresses a well-feigned regret and some guarded com- 
miseration ; but he has his duty to perform, and the rates have to be 
paid — Poor rates, County rates, School Board rates, and all the rest 
of them ; and paid upon that parson’s gross income — such an income 
as never comes, and which everybody knows never could be collected. 

You may say in your graceful way that a parson does not pay a 
bit more than he ought to pay, and that he may be thankful if he be 
allowed to live at all. That may be quite true — I don’t think it is, 
but it niaj/ be — but there are some things that are not true, and 
one of them is, that the gross income awarded to the country parson 
on paper gives anything approaching to a fair notion of the amount 
of income that comes to his hands. And if you are going to pity 
the country parson, do begin at tho right end, and consider how you 
would like to pay such rates as he pays on yow gross income. . 

iii. Btitwhen the country parson^s rates have been duly paid, the 
next thing that he is answerable for is the Land-tax. The mysteries 
of the Land-tax are quite beyond me. If I could afford to give 
up three years of my life to the uninterrupted study of the history 
and incidence of the Land-tax, I think, by what people tell me, I 
might get to know something about it, and be in a position to en- 
lighten mankind upon this abstruse subject ; but as I really have 
not three years of my life to spare, I must needs acquiesce in my 
hopeless ignorance even to the end. Only this I do know, that^ 
whereas the country parson is called upon to pay eightpence in the 
potmd for Incomertax, he is called upon to pay nearly ninepence in 
the pound for Land-tax : at any rate, I know one country parson who 
to do so. ^ 

' ' Let the^Land-tax pass — it is beyond me. But how about the 
Xnootho-tax ? As I have said above, in the case of all other pro- 
fessions except tho clerical, a man makes his return of income 
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upon the amUable income which comes to him after deducting all 
fair and reasonable office expenses. But for the crime of clerical- 
ism, the country parson is debarred from making any such deduc- 
tions as are permitted to other human beings. Many of the ^ good 
livings ’ in East Anglia have two churches, each of which must 
be served, A inan cannot be in two places at once ; and the laws of 
nature and of the Church being in conflict, the laws of the Church 
carry it over the laws of nature, and the rector has to put in an ap- 
pearance at his second church by deputy — in other words, the poor 
man has to keep a curate. If he were a country solicitor who was 
compelled to keep a clerk, he would deduct the salary of the clerk 
from the profits of his business ; but being only a country parson, he 
can do nothing of the sort : he has to pay Income-tax all the same 
on his gross returns. A curate is a luxury, as a riding horse is a 
luxury ; and the only wonder is that curates have not long ago been 
included among those superfluous animals chp-rgeable to the assessed 
taxes. 

iv. Perhaps the most irritating of all imposts that press upon the 
country parson is that to which he has to submit because the church- 
yard is technically part of his freehold. In many parts of the country 
a fee is charged for burying the dead. In the diocese of Norwich there 
are no burial fees. The right of burying his dead in the churchyard 
is a right which may be claimed by any inhabitant of the parish ; the 
soil of the churchyard is said to belong to the parishioners; the 
surface of the sml belongs to the parson. This being so, the parson is 
assessed in the books of the parish for the assumed value of the herbage 
growing upon the soil, and on this assumed value he is accordingly com- 
pelled to pay rates, Income-tax, and Land-tax. Of course the parson 
could legally turn cattle or donkeys into the churchyard to disport 
themselves among the graves ; but happily that man who should 
venture to do this nowadays would be thought guilty of an outrage 
upon all decency. Who of us is there who does not rejoice that this 
state of feeling has grown up among us ? But the result is that 
the churchyard, so far from being a source of income to the parson, 
has become a source of expense to him in almost all cases. Some- 
body has to keep the grass mown, and see that Grod’s acre is not 
desecrated. Few of us grumble at that ; and some who have large 
resources pride themselves on keeping their churchyards as a lawn is 
kept or a garden. But it surely is monstrous when everybody knows 
that the churchyard, so far from bringing the parson any pecuniary 
benefit, entails an annual expense upon him which is practically un- 
avoidable — it is monstrous, I say, that the parson should be assessed 
upon the value of the crop which might be raised off dead men’s 
graves, and that he should be taxed for showing an example of 
decency and right feeling to those around him. 

^ Well ! But why don’t you appeal ? ’ 
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My excellent sir, do you suppose that nobody ever has appealed ? 
Do you suppose that very original idea of yours hcts never occurred 
to anyone else before ? Or do you suppose that we the shepherds of 
Arcady find appealing against an assessment, made by our neigh'* 
hours to relieve themselves, before the magistrates at Quarter Sessions 
is a process peculiarly pleasurable and particularly profitable when 
the costs are defrayed? We grumble or fret, we count it among 
our trials, but we say, ^ After all, it is only about five shillings a year. 
Anything for a quiet life. Let it go ! ’ So the wrong gets to be 
established as a right. But it is none the less a wrong because it 
continues to exist, or because in coin of the realm it amounts to a 
trifle. Was it Mr. Midshipman Easy’s nurse who urged in excuse 
of her moral tmpitude in having an infant of her very own, ‘ Please, 
ma’am, it was such a little one ’ ? 

The grievance of having to pay rates on the churchyard may 
be in one sense a little one. But when it comes to being charged 
rates upon the premiums you pay upon your insurance policies, some 
of them — the fire insurances — being compulsory payments, and upon 
the mortgage of your benefice effected in your predecessor’s time — 
even the sneerer at a sentimental grievance could hardly call such 
charges as these not worth making a fuss about. In many a needy 
country parson’s household the rates make all’ the difference whether 
his children can have butter to their bread or not. 

It must be obvious to most people from what has been already 
said — and much more might be said that, unless a country parson 
have some resources outside of any income derivable from his bene^* 
fice, he must needs be a very poor man. Our people know this 
better than anyone else, and it is often a very anxious question on 
the appointment of a new incumbent whether he will live in the 
same style as that which his predecessor maintained. Will he keep 
a carriage, or only a pony chaise ? Will he employ two men in the 
garden ? Will he ‘ put out his washing ’ ? ^ Will his house be a 
small local market for poultry and butter and eggs ? Will he farm 
the glebe or let it ? How many servants will he keep, and will the 
lady want a girl to train in the kitchen or the nursery from time to 
time ? Such questions as these are sometimes very anxious ones in 
a remote country village where every pound spent among the in- 
habitants serves to build up that margin outside the ordinary income 
of the wage-earners, and which helps the small occupiers to tide over 
many a temporary embarrassment when money is scarce, and small 
payments have to be met and cannot any longer be deferred. 

Let me, before going any further, deal with a question which I 

. * This is a matter of very great importance in hundreds of country parialies, 

, whore the washing of the roofcorj^ frequently suffices to maintain a whole family. 
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have had suggest^ to me again and again bj certain peculiar people 
with dearly beloved theories of their own. It is often asked, Ought 
clergymen ever to be rich men ? Is not a rich clergyman out of 
place in a country parsonage ? Does not his wealth raise him too 
above the level of his people ? Does it not make him sit loosely 
to his duties ? Does not the fact of a country parson being known 
to be a rich man tend to demoralise a parish ? 

Lest it should be supposed that the present writer is one of the 
fortunate ones rolling in riches, and therefore in a manner bound to 
stand up for his own class — let it be at once understood that the 
present writer is a man of straw, one of those men to whom the 
month of January is a month of deep anxiety, perplexity, and de- 
pression of soul. Yet he would disdain to join the band of whining 
grumblers only because one year after another he finds that he must 
content himself with the corned beef and carrots, and cannot by hook 
or by crook afford to indulge in some very desirable recreation or 
expense which the majority of his acquaintance habitually regard as 
absolutely necessary if existence is to be endured at all. No ! I am 
very far indeed from being a rich man ; but this I am bound to 
testify in common fairness to my wealthier brethren in the ministry 
of the Church of England, that if any impartial person, with adequate 
knowledge of the facts, were asked to point out the most devoted, 
zealous, unworldly, and practically efficient country parsons in the 
diocese of Norwich — for let me speak as I do know — he would 
without hesitation name first and foremost some of the richest of 
the clergy in the eastern counties. 

Do you desire that your son should begin his ministerial life 
under a man of great ability, sound sense, courage, and religious 
earnestness, a man who never spares himself and will not suffer his 
subordinates to sink into slovenly frivolity and idleness, then make 
your approaches to Luciilliis, and you will have cause to thank God 
if the young fellow serves his apprenticeship under a guide and 
teacher such as this. lie will learn no nonsense there, and see no 
masquerading, only an undemonstrative but unflinching adherence 
to the path believed to be the path of duty and a manliness of self- 
surrender such as can only arouse an enthusiasm of respect and 
esteem. 

Does ‘our own correspondent’ wish to see how a score of in- 
famous hovels can be changed into a score of model cottages 
which pay interest on the cost of their erection, and which in half 
a dozen years have helped perceptibly to raise the tone and tastes 
and habits of the population till it really looks as if some barbarians 
could be civilised by a coup de mahl ? — let him pay a visit to the 
parish of our Eeverend Hercules, only one of whose many labours it 
has been to cleanse an Augean stable. It will do him good to see 
the mighty shoulders of that rugged philanthropist, him of the broad 
VoL. XXL— No. 121. " C C 
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brow and the great heart and the deep purse, always at work and 
always at home, about the very last ipan in England to be suspected 
of belonging to the sickly sort of puling visionaries. 

Do you want to meet with a type of the saintly parish griest, 
one after holy George Herbert’s heart, one with hardly a thought 
that does not turn upon the service of the sanctuary or the duties 
that he owes to his scattered flock ? Come with me, and we will go 
together and look at one of the most beautiful village churches in 
the land, on which our devout Ambrose has spent his thousands only 
with deep gratitude that he has been permitted to spend them so — 
and with never a word of brag or publicity, never a paragraph 
foisted into the newspapers. And as wre pass out of that quiet 
churchyard, trim as a queen’s parterre, I will show you the window 
of that little study which Ambrose has not thought it right to enlarge, 
and if he be not there, be sure we shall find him at his school or by 
the sick-bed of the poor, or inquiring into some case of sorrow or 
sin where a kindly hand or a wise word may perad venture solace the 
sad or go some way to raise the fallen. 

What country parson among all the nine hundred and odd within 
this unwieldy diocese has lived a simpler or more devoted life than 
our Nestor — yeptov i'lrTrrfKdra ^iarwp — he.w'ho for more than three- 
score years and ten has gone in and out among his people, and doing 
his pastoral work so naturally, so much as a matter of course, that 
no one thinks of his being a rich man, except when those towering 
horses of his stop at our lowly portals and have to be corkscrewed 
into our diminutive stables ? 

And who knows not of thee, Euerges, treasurer and secretary and 
general mainstay of every good work, the idol of thy people and their 
healer, the terror of the impostor, and the true friend of all that 
deserve tliy helping hand and purse ? or thee, too, Amomog, who 
after thirty years of work as an evangelist in the city, spending there 
thyself and thy substance all the while, hast now betaken thee to 
the poor villagers, if haply some little good may yet be done among 
the lowly ones before the night cometh when no man can work ? 

^ But do not such well-meaning gentlemen as these demoralise 
the poor ? ’ Oh dear yes ! of course they do. It is so very demoral- 
ising to help a lame dog over a stile. It does so pauperise a broken- 
down couple to vrhom the Poor Law Guardians allow three shillings 
a week and half a stone of flour, if you give them a sack of potatoes 
about Christmas time. It corrupts and degrades Biddy Bundle to 
bestow an old petticoat upon her when she is shivering with the 
cold, and it takes all self-respect and independence from the unruly 
bo9oni of Dick the fiddler to offer him your old hat or a shabby pair 
of ;,tiro'waors.5pThe truest, wisest, most far-sighted and most mtig^ 
3l^aniipous, 8 sarity is to let Harry Dobbs have * an order for the house ’ 
wheti he is out of work and short of coals — Harry Dobbs, ^ whq set 
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himself against all the laws of ^litical economy, and married at 
eighteen, when he had not the wherewithal to buy the chairs and 
tables. So we country parsons are a demoralising force in the 
body^ politic forsooth, because we cannot bear to see poor people 
starve at our gates. We have been known’ actually to give soup to 
a reckless couple guilty of twelve children ; actually soup I And 
we have dropped corrupting shillings into trembling hands only 
because they were trembling, and distributed ounces of tobacca to 
the inmates of the Union, and poisoned the souls of old beldames with 
gratuitous half-pounds of tea. And we counsel people to come to 
church, when they would much rather go to the public-house, and 
we coddle them and warm them now and then, and instead of leaving 
them to learn manliness and independence and self-reliance on 
twelve shillings a week, we step between them and the consequences 
of their own improvidence, and we disturb the action of the beautiful 
laws of the universe, and where we see the ponderous wheels of 
Juggernaut just going to roll over a helpless imbecile who has tripped 
and dropped, we must needs make a clutch at him and pull him out 
by the soruflF of the neck, and tell him to get up and not do it again. 
And all this is demoralising and pauperising, is it ? 

Out upon you ! you miserable prigs with your chatter and babble ! 
You to talk of the parson’s narrowness and his bigotry and his cant ? 
You to sneer at him for being the slave of a superstition ? You to 
pose as the only thinkers with all the logic of all the philosophers 
on your side, all the logic and never a crumb of common sense to 
back it ? Bigotry and intolerance and cant and class jealousy and 
fifcorn — ^that refuge for the intellectually destitute and the blustering 
coward — where Vill you find them in all their most bitter and sour 
and hateful intensity, if not among the new lights, the self-styled 
economists ? And we have to sit mum and let brainless pretenders 
superciliously put us out of court with a self-complacent wave of 
the hand, as they give utterance to perky platitudes about the clergy 
pauperising the working man. No, Mr. Dandy Dryskull. No ! this 
gospel of yours, a little trying to listen to, is being found out ; ours 
will see the end of it. 

You preach Sir Andrew and bis love of law, 

And we the Saviour and his law of love I 

I, for one, hereby proclaim and declare that I intend to help the 
sick and aged and struggling poor whenever I have the chance, and 
as far as I have the means, and I hope the day will never come when 
I shall cease to think without shame of that eminent prelate who is 
said to have made it his boast that he had never given a beggar a 
penny in his life. I am free to confess that I draw the line some- 
where. I do draw the line at the tramp — I do find it nef^cessary to 
be uncompromising there* Indeed I keep a big dog for the tramp, 

c C 2 
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and that dog, inasmuch as he passes his happy life in a country 
parsonage — that dog, I say, is not muzzled. 

But don^t you get imposed upon ? ‘ Don’t you get asked to 

replace dead horses and cows and pigs and donkeys, that pever 
w^ked on four legs and no mortal eye ever saw in the land of the 
living ? ’ 

Of course we do ! Is it a prerogative of the country parson to 
be duped by a swindler. Oh, Mr. Worldly Wiseman, were you never 
taken in? Never! Then, sir, I could not have you for a son-in-law! 
As for us — ^we country parsons — we do occasionally get imposed upon 
in very absurd and contemptible fashion. Sometimes we submit to 
be bled with our eyes open. A bungling bumpkin has managed to 
get his horse’s leg broken by his own stupidity. We know that the 
fellow was jiggling the poor brute’s teeth out of his mouth at the 
time, or the animal would never have shown himself as great an idiot 
as his master. But there stands the master horseless, with the tears 
in his eyes, and we know all about him and the hard struggle he 
has had to keep things going, and we say to ourselves, ‘ I wonder 
what would happen to me if my horse dropped down dead some fine 
morning. Who would help me to another? and what then?’ So 
we pull out the sovereign, and give the fellow a note to somebody 
else, and that is how we demoralise him. 

Or another comes at night-time and wants to speak to us on very 
particular business, and implores us to tide him over a real difficulty 
and . . . ‘ What ! do you mean to say, you lend fellows money ? ’ Yes. 
I mean to say I have even done that and very very rarely repented 
of it, and I mean to say there are men, and women too, to whom 1 
would lend money again if I had it ; but it does ilot follow that I 
could lend it to everybody,' least of all that I could lend it to you, 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman. Try it on, sir ! Try it on ! and see wlijsther 
you would depart triumphant from the interview ! 

Moreover, the country parson has always to pay a little— just a 
very little — more than anyone else for most things that come to his 
door. The market has always risen when he wants to buy, and has 
always suddenly fallen when he wants to sell. The small man’s oats 
are invariably superior to anyone’s when he has a small parcel to dis- 
pose of to the parson. As to the price of hay, when the parson has 
to buy it, that is truly startling. I never see half a rood of carrots 
growing in a labourer’s allotment, but I feel sure I shall have to buy 
those carrots before Christmas, and sorry as I am to observe how 
rarely any fruit trees are ever planted in a poor man’s garden, I refiect 
that perhaps it is just as well, for already the damsons and the apples 
that besiege the rectory are almost overwhelming. I never ask w:hat 
b^mes of thc|p,but it is morally and physically impossible that they 
isl^t^d be under this roof. * But, my dear, you must buy Widow 
OOB'I damsons { nobody else will, you know ! ’ This is what I am told 
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is considering the poor people. That is our way of putting it. You, 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman, you call it demoralising them. 

Then, too, the country parson is expected to ‘ encourage the local 
industries.’ I wonder whether they maker pillow-lace in Bedfordshire 
as they used. If they do, and especially if the demand for it in the 
outer world has waned, the country parsons’ wives in that part of 
England must have a very trying time of it. Once, when I was in 
the merry twenties, a dirty old hag with an evil report, but no worse 
than other people except that she was an old slut, knocked at my 
back door and asked to see ‘ The Lady Shepherd.’ Mrs. Triplet 
was a Mormonite, at any rate her husband was ; and it was credibly 
believed that Mrs. Triplet herself had been baptized by immersion 
in a horsepond in the dead of night, dressed as Godiva was during her 
famous ride, and seated, not upon a palfry, but upon a jackass. How 
Triplet could ever have been converted to a belief in polygamy with 
his experience of the married state, I am entirely unable to explain. 
But Mrs. Triplet came to our door and asked for ^ The Lady Shepherd.’ 
It was a delicate piece of flattery. She must have thought over it a 
long time. Was not the parson the shepherd? a bad one it might be, a 
hireling, a blind leader of the blind, but still a shejAerd. Then his wife 
must needs be a shepherdess — and she did not look like it — or a sheep 
— 'No ! that wouldn’t do at all — or the shepherd’s lady — and shepherds 
don’t have ladies ; or — happy thought ! — the Lady Shepherd. 

Accordingly Mrs. Triplet asked for the Lady Shepherd. Mrs. 
Triplet in former times had been a tailor’s hand, and in that capacity 
had made a few shillings a week by odd jobs for the Cambridge 
tailors in term time ; but she had married, and now she lived too far 
away in the wilds to be able to continue at her old employment, and 
being a bad manager she soon had to cast ^bout for some new source 
of ineome. In the more comfortable cottages in the eastern counties 
you may often see laid out before the fire a mat of peculiar construc- 
tion which sometimes looks like a small mattress in difficulties. It 
is made from selvages and clippings, the refuse of the tailor’s work- 
shop ; these strips of clotH are cut into lengths of two or three inches 
long by half an inch wide, and are knitted or tightly tied together 
with string, the variously coloured scraps being arranged in patterns 
according to the genius and taste of the artist. The complex struc- 
ture when completed is stuffed with the clippings too small to be 
worked up on the outside, and the mass is then subjected to a pro- 
cess of thumping and stamping and pulling and hammering till at 
last there exudes — ^yes ! that is the correct term, whatever you may say 
— a lumpy bundle, which in its pillowy and billowy entirety is called a 
hearthrug. The thing will last for generations, it never wears out, 
and it takes years of continuous stamping upon it before you can any- 
how get it flat. It was one of these triumphs of industry that Mrs. 
Triplet desired to turn tan honest penny by. Would her ladyship 
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come and look at it in aUu ? Now the lady shepherd is a woman of 
business, which the shepherd, notoriously, is not, and if she had gone 
alone no great harm would have come of the interview; but on that un- 
lucky day the shepherd and his lady resolved to go together. That 
is a course which no shepherd and shepherdess should ever be per- 
suaded to follow. Two men wilL often help one another when asso- 
ciated in a difficult enterprise ; two women will almost always do better 
together than single-handed, but a man and a woman working to- 
gether will always get in one another’s way. On the occasion referred 
to the quick-witted old crone saw her chance in a moment, and com- 
menced to play off one of her visitors against the other with consum- 
mate skill. From a hole beneath the narrow stairs she dragged the 
massive structure, and slowly unfolding it before our eyes commenced 
to stamp upon it in a kind of hideous demon dance, gazing at it 
fondly from time to time as if she could hardly bear to part with it. 

In those days the fashion of wearing gay clothing had only just 
gone out among the male sex. For, less than forty years ago, we 
used to appear on state occasions in blue dress coats and brass buttons, 
and at great gatherings you might see green coats and brown ones, 
mulberry coats and chocolate ones, and there was a certain irides- 
cence that gave a peculiarly sprightly look to an assembly even of 
males in those days, which has all passed away now. Hence when 
Mrs. Triplet displayed her exhibit we found ourselves gazing at a 
very gaudy spectacle. ‘ There, lady ! And I made the pattern all 
myself, I did. Many’s the night I’ve laid awake thinking of it. Ah ! 
them bottle-greens was hard to get, they was ; gentlefolks has give 
up wearing greens. But that yaller rose, lady. Ain’t that a yaller 
rose?’ For once in her life the lady shepherd lost her nerve. 
Spasms of hysterical laughter wrestled within her, and her flushed 
face and contorted frame betrayed the conflict that was raging. *How 
would it end, in the rupture of a vein or in shrieks of uncontrollable 
merriment ? The shepherd was in terror ; he stooped to the foolishest 
flattery; he went as near lying as a shepherd could without literally 
lying ; but comedy changed to tragedy when from his lean purse 
he desperately plucked his very last sovenugn, and giving it to that 
guileful old sorceress, ordered her to bring that hearth-rug to the 
parsonage without delay. 

Next week — the very next week — came a pressing offer from 
another parishioner of another of these articles of home manufacture ; 
next month came a third, though the price had dropped fifty per 
nent,, which was accepted with exultant thankfulness. There was 
j^itively no stopping the activity of the new industry ; until, before 
months were over, six of these fearful contrivances had been all 
hpt Ibrcedi tifioll us, one of them travelling to our door in a donkey- 
<me in a wheelbarrow — the lady shepherd being told she 
miglht liave them at her own price, and pay for them at her own 
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convenience — only have them she must ; the makers could by no 
means take them away. 

^ Well, but you had nobody but yourselves to thank. How could 
you be so weak and silly ? 

That may be very true. But do not our trials — our smaller 
trials — become so just because we have only ourselves to thank for 
them? We in the wilderness are-exposed to temptations which go 
some way to make us silly and soft-hearted. Somehow, few of us are, 
certain to keep our hearts as hard as the nether millstone. I do not 
pretend to be one of the seven sages : what I do say is that we 
country parsons have our trials. 

It is, however, when the country parson has to buy a horse that 
he finds himself tried to the uttermost. Day after day, from all 
points of the compass, there appear at his gate the cunningest of the 
cunning and the shaq3est of the sharp ; and if at the end of a week 
the parson has not arrived at the settled conviction that he is three 
parts of a fool, it is impossible for him to disi)ute that the whole 
fraternity of horsey men feel no manner of doubt that he is so. Now, 
I don’t like to be thought a fool : not many men do, unless they hope 
to gain something by it. The instinct of self-preservation or the 
hope of a kingdom might induce me to play the part of Brutus ; but 
in my secret heart I should be buoyed up by the proud consciousness of 
superior wisdom. When, however, it comes to a long line of rogues — 
one after another for days and days without any collusion — qontinuing 
to tell you to your face, almost in so many words, that you certainly 
are a fool — it really ceases to be monotonous and becomes, after a 
while, vexatious. The fellows are so clever, too ; they have such an 
enviable fluency of speech ; they are possessed of such a rich fund of 
anecdote, such an easy play of fancy, such a readiness of apt illus- 
Iratmn, and such a magnificent command of facial contortion, ex- 
pressive of the subtlest movements of the heart and brain, tliat you 
cannot but feel how immeasurably inferior you arc to the dullest of 
them in dialectic. But why should a man, when he asks you to 
try his charger, bring it round to the doorstep, temi)ting you to get 
up on the off side ? — what does he gain by it ? Why should he tell 
you that ‘ this boss was a twin with that as Captain Dixie drives in his 
dog-cart ? ’ Why should he assure you, upon his sacred honomr, that 
‘ that Eoman nose will come square when the horse gets to be six 
years old — they always do?’ or that you always find bay horses 
turn chestnut if they’re clipped badly ? 

These men would ndt try these fictions upon anyone else; why 
should I suflFer for being a country parson by being told a long stoi^ 
— ^with the most religious seriousness— of ‘that there horse as Mr. Abel 
had, that stopped growing in his fore-quarters when he was two and went 
on growing with his hind-quarters till he was seven — that hoss that 
they called Kangaroo, ’cause he’d jump anything — anything under a 
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dmrch tower, only you had to give him his head ’ ? I used to get much 
more irritated by this kind of thing when I was less mellowed by age 
than I am ; and I have learnt to be more tolerant even of a horse- 
dealer than I once was. Ii> an outburst of indignation one day, I 
turned angrily upon one of the fraternity, and said to him, ‘ Man ! 
how can you go on lying in this way ; why won’t you deal fairly, 
instead of always trying to take people in ? ’ The man was not a bit 
offended — indeed he smiled quite kindly upon me. * Lor’, sir, do 
you suppose we never get took in ? ’ I am fully persuaded that horse- 
dealer thought I was going to try the confidence trick with him. 

.. 

I am often assured by my town friends that the loneliness of my 
country life must be very trying. I reply with perfect truth that 
I have never known what it is to feel lonely except in London. 
Some years ago one Sunday afternoon I was compelled to consult 
an eminent oculist. When the cab drove up to the great man’s 
door in Cardross Square, his eminence was at the window in a brown 
study, with his elbows leaning on the wire blind, the tip of his nose 
flattened against the pane, his eyes vacantly staring at nothing. 
When we were shown into his presence, the forlorn and desolate ex- 
pression on that forsaken man’s face was quite* shocking to the nerves. 
A painter who could have reproduced the look of aimless and de- 
spairing woe might have made a name for ever. When people talk 
to me of loneliness I always instinctively recall the image of that 
famous oculist in the heart of Ijondon on a Sunday afternoon. Ever 
since that day I have never been able to get over a horror of wire 
blinds. Happily, they are articles of furniture which have almost 
gone out now, but they used to be fearfully common. Even now the 
Londoner thinks it de rigneur to darken the windows of his sitting- 
room on the ground floor ; and in furnished lodgings you must have 
wire blinds. Why is this ? When I ask the question I am told that 
you must have wire blinds : if you didn’t, people would look in. In 
the country we never have wire blinds, and yet nobody looks in : 
therefore you call our life lonely. But loneliness is not the simple 
product of external circumstances — it is the outcome of a morbid 
temperament, creating for itself a sense of vacuity, whatever maybe a 
man’s surroundings. 

To sit on rocks, to muse on flood and fell, 

To climl) tlie trackless mountain, &c. 

I suppose we all know that wishy-washy stuff, so there is no need 
go on with the quotation. 

What is trying in the country parson’s life is its isolation.^ That 
i$ a Veiy different thing from saying that he lives a lonely life. The 
who fi conscientiously trying to do his duty in a country 
occupies a unique position. He is a man, and yet he must be 
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something more than man, and something less too. He must be more 
%han man in that he must be free from human passions and human 
weaknesses, or the whole neighbourhood is shocked by his frailty ; 
be must be something less than man in iiis tastes and amusements 
and way of life, or there will be those who will be sure to denounce 
him as a worldling who ought never to have taken orders. If 
he be a man of birth and refinement, he is sure to be reported of 
as proud and haughty ; if he be not quite a gentleman, he will 
be snubbed and flouted outrageously. The average country parson 
and his family has often to bear an amount of patronising im- 
pertinence which is sometimes very trying. Even the squire and 
the parson do not always get on well together, and when they do 
not, the parson is very much at the other’s mercy, and may be 
thwarted and worried and humiliated almost to any extent by a 
powerful, ill-conditioned, and unscrupulous landed proprietor. But 
it is from the come-and-go people who hire the country houses which 
their owners are compelled to let, that we suffer most. Not that this 
is always the case, for it not unfrequently happens that the change 
in the occupancy of a country mansion is a clear gain socially, morally, 
and intellectually to a whole neighbourhood — when, in the place of 
a necessitous Squire Western, and his cubs of sons and his half- 
educated daughters, drearilyimpecunious,but not the less self-asserting 
and supercilious, we get a family of gentle manners and culture and 
accomplishments, and lo ! it is as sunshine after rain. But sometimea 
the new comers are a grievous infliction. Town-bred folk vrho emerge 
from the back streets and have amassed money by a new hair-wash or an 
improvement in sticking-plaster. Such as these are out of harmony 
with their temporary surroundings : they giggle in the faces of the 
farmers’ daughters, ridicule the speech and manners of the labourers 
and.their wives, and grumble at everything. They cannot think of 
walking in the dirty lanes, they are afraid of cows, and call children 
nasty little things, and their hospitalities are very trying. 

‘ Come, my boy. Have a cut at the venison. Don’t be afraid. 
You shall have a good dinner for once ; shan’t he, my dear ? and as 
much champagne as you like to put inside you ! ’ It w^as a bottle- 
nosed Sir Grorgious Midas who spoke, and his lady at the other end 
of the table gave me a kindly wink as she caught my eye. But the 
wine was Gilby’s, and not his best. These are the people who demoralise 
our country villages. They introduce a vulgarity of tone quite inde- 
scribable, and the rapidity of the change wrought in the sentiments 
and language of the rustics is sometimes quite wonderful. 

The people don’t like these come-and-go folk, but they get dazzled 
by them notwithstanding ; they resent the airs which the footmen and 
ladies’ maids give themselves, but nevertheless they envy them and 
think, ‘ There’s my gal Polly — she’d be a lady if she was to get into 
aich a house as that ! ’ When they hearthatthe ladies up at the hall 
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play tenids on Sunday afternoons, the old people are perplexed, and^ 
mender what the world is coming to ; the boys and girls begin to think 
that titeir jolly time is near, when they too shall submit to no restraint, 
"and join the revel rout of scoffers. The sour puritan snarls out, ‘ Ah ! 
there’s your gentlefolks, they don’t want no religion, they don’t — 
and we don’t want no gentlefolks ! ’ For your sour puritan somehow 
has always a lurlcing sympathy with the Socialist programme, and 
it’s honey and nuts to him to find out some new occasion for venting 
his spleen at things that are. But one and all look askance at the 
parson, and inwardly chuckle that he is not having a pleasant time, 
of it. ‘ Our Eeverend’s been took down a bit, since that young gent 
at the Hall lit his pipe in the church porch. “ That ain’t seemly,” 
says parson. Dunno about that,” says the tother, “ but it seems 
nice.” ’ Chorus, half-giggle, half-sniggle. 

Do not the scientists teach that no two atoms are in absolute 
contact with each others that some interval separates every molecule 
from its next of kin ? Certainly this is inherent in the office and 
function of the country parson, that he is not quite in touch with any 
one in his parish if he be a really earnest and conscientious parson. 
He is too good for the average happy-go-lucky fellow who wants to 
be let alone. There is nothing to gain by insulting him. ‘He’s 
that pig-headed he don’t seem to mind nothing — only swearing at 
him I ’ You cannot get him to take a side in a quarrel. He speaks 
out very unpleasant truths in public and private. He occupies a 
social position that is sometimes anomalous. He has a provoking 
knack of taking things by the right handle. He does not believe in 
the almighty dollar, as men of sense ought to believe ; and he is 
usually in the right when it comes to a dispute in a vestry meeting 
because he is the only man in the parish that thinks of preparing 
himself for the discussion beforehand. This isolation extends, not 
merely to matters social and intellectual; it is much more observable 
in the domain of sentiment. A rustic cannot at all understand what 
motive a man can possibly have for being a bookworm ; he suspects 
a student of being engaged in some impious researches. ‘ To hear 
that there Reverend of ours in the pulpit you might think we was 
all right. But, bless you ! he ain’t same as other folk. He do keep 
a horoscope top o’ his house to look at the stares and sich.’ 

Not one man in a hundred of the labourers reads a book, and only 
when a book is new with a gaudy outside does he seem to value it 
even as a chattel. That anyone should ever have any conceivable 
use for a big book is to him incomprehensible. 

* If I might be so bold, sir,’ said Jabez, an intelligent father of a 
£imlly with some very bright children who are ‘ won’erful forward in 
laming^ ]l$ I might be so bold, might I ask if you’ve really 
111 these grit books ? ’ ‘ No, Jabez ; and I should be a bigger 
dutfce than I am if I ever tried to, I keep them to use ; they’re my 
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tools, like your spade and hoe. What's that thing called that I saw 
in your hand the other day when you were working at the draining 
job ? You don’t often use that tool I think, do you ? ' ‘ Well, no. 
But then we don’t get a job o’ draining now same as we used. I 
mean to say as a man may go ten years at a stretch and never lay a 
drain-tile.’ ‘ Well, then how about the use of his tools all this time? ’ 
Jabez smiled, slowly put his hand to his head, saw the point, and 
yet didn’t see it. ‘But, lawk sir! that’s somehow different. I 
can’t see what yow can cZtt wi’ a grit book like this here.’ It was a 
massive volume of Littre’s great dictionary, which I had just taken 
down to consult ; it certainly did look portentous. ‘ Why, Jabez, 
that’s a dictionary — a French dictionary. If I want to know all about 
a French word, you know, I look it up here. Sometimes I don’t find 
exactly what I want ; then I go to that book, which is another French 
dictionary ; and if . . . .’ I saw by the blank look in honest Jabez’ 
face that it was all in vain. ‘ Want to knowall about French words. 
Why you ain’t agoing to fix no drain-tiles with them sort o’ things. 
Now that du wholly pet me ay wt, that du.’ 

I think no one who has not tried painfully to lift and lead others 
can have the least notion of the difficulty which the country parson 
has to contend with in the extreme thinness of the stratum in which 
the rural intellect moves. Since the schools have given more atten- 
tion to geograi)hy, and since emigration has brought us now and then 
some entertaining letters from those who have emigrated to ‘ furren 
parts,’ the people have slowly learnt to think of a wider area of space 
than heretofore they could imagine. Though even now their notions 
of geography are almost as vague as their notions of astronomy ; I 
have never seen a map in an agricultural labourer’s cottage. But 
their absolute ignorance of history amounts to an incai)acity of con- 
ceiving the reality of anything that may have happened in past time. 
What their grandfathers have told them, that is to them history — 
everything before that is not so much as fable ; it is not romance, 
it is a formless void, it is chaos. The worst of it is that they have 
no curiosity about the past. The same is true of their knowledge of 
anything approaching to the rudiments of i)hysical science ; it simply 
does not exist. A belief in the Ptolemaic system is universal in Arcady. 
I suspect that they think less about these things than they did. ‘ That 
there old Gladstone, lawk ! he’s a deep un he is ! He’s as deep 
as the Pole Star he is ! ’ said Solomon Bunch to me one day. ‘ Pole 
Star ? ’ I asked in surprise, ‘ Where is the Pole Star, Sol ? ’ ‘ Lawks ! 
I dunno ; I’ve heerd tell o’ the Pole Star as the deep un ever sin’ I 
was a boy 1 ’ 

It is this narrowness in their range of ideas that makes it so hard 
for the townsman to become an effective speaker to the labourers. , 
You could not make a greater mistake than by assuming you have 
only to use plain language to our rustics. So fer from it, they love 
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ti6thing better than sonorous words, the longer the better. It is 
when he attempts to make his audience follow a chain of reasoning 
that the orator fails most hopelessly, or when he comes to his illus- 
trations. The poor people hww so little, they read nothing, their 
experience is so confined, that one is very hard put to it to find a 
simile that is intelligible. 

‘Young David stood before the monarch’s throne. With harp 
in hand he touched the chords, like some later Scald he sang his saga 
to King Saul ! ’ It really was rather fine — ^plain and simple too, 
monosyllabic, terse, and with a musical sibillation. Unfortunately 
one of the worthy preacher’s hearers told me afterwards with some 
displeasure that ‘ he didn’t hold wi’ David being all sing-songing 
and scolding, he’d no opinion o’ tliat.’ The stories of the queer 
mistakes which our hearers make in interpreting our sermons are 
simply endless, sometimes almost incredible. Nevertheless, no in- 
vention of the most inveterate story-teller could equal the facts which 
are matters of weekly experience. 

‘ As yow was a saying in your sarment, ’tarnal mowing won’t du 
wirout tarnal making — yovf mind that ! yer ses, an’ I did mind it tu, 
an’ we got up that hay surprising!’ Mr. Perry had just a little 
misconceived my words. I had quoted from Philip Van Arieveldt. 
‘ He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. Eternity mourns 
that.’ 

Not many months ago I was visiting a good simple old man who 
was death-stricken, and had been long lingering on the verge of the 
dark river. ‘ I’ve been a thinking sir, of that little hymn as you 
said about the old devil when he was took bad. I should like to hear 
that again.’ I was equal to the occasion. 

The devil was si(?Iv— the devil a saint would be ; 

The devil got well~not a bit of a saint was he I 

fit was necessary to soften down the language of the original !] 

‘ Is that what you mean ? ’ Yes I it was that. ‘ Well I’ve been 
a thinking as if the old devil had laid a bit longer and been afflicted 
same as some on ’em, he’d a been the better for it. Ain’t there no 
more o’ that there little hymn, sir ? ’ 

The religious talk of our Arcadians is sometimes very trying — 
trying I mean to any man with only too keen a seUse of the ludi- 
crous, and who would not for the world betray himself if he could 
7 help it. 

It is always better to let people welcome you as a friend and 
^a^ighbour, rather than as a clergyman, even at the risk of being 
c<msldered by the * unco guid ’ as an irreverent heathen. But you 
^ are ^ft^n pulidi |gip short by a reminder more or less reproachful, that 
iJF you have forgotten your vocation your host has not ; as thus : — 

; < Ever been to Tombland fair, Mrs. Cawl?’ Mrs. Cawl has a 
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perennial flow of words, which come from her lips in a steady, un- 
•ceasing, and- deliberate monotone, a slow trickle of verbiage with 
never the semblance of a stop. 

‘ Never been to no fairs sin’ I was. a girl bless the Lord nor 
mean to ’xcept once when my Betsy went to place and father told 
me to take her to a show and there was a giant and a dwarf dressed 
in a green petticoat like a monkey on an organ an’ I ses to Betsy 
my dear theys the works of the Lord but they hadn’t ought to be 
shewed but as the works of the Lord to be had in remembrance and 
don’t you think sir as when they shows the works of the Lord they’d 
ought to begin with a little prayer ? ’ 

There is one salient defect in the East Anglian character which 
presents an almost insuperable obstacle to the country parson 
who is anxious to raise the tone of his people, and to awaken a 
response when he appeals to their consciences and aflections. The 
East Anglian is, of all the inhabitants of these islands, most wanting 
in native courtesy, in delicacy of feeling, and in anything remotely 
resembling romantic sentiment. The result is that it is extremely 
difficult, almost impossible, to deal with a genuine Norfolk man when 
he is out of temper. How much of this coarseness of mental fibre 
is to be credited to their Danish ancestry I know not, but whenever 
I have noticed a gleam of enthusiasm, I think 1 have invariably 
found it among those who had French Huguenot blood in their veins. 
Always shrew^d, the Norfolk peasant is never tender ; a wrong, real 
or imagined, rankles within him through a lifetime. He stubbornly 
refuses to believe that hatred in his case is blameworthy. Befine- 
ment of feeling he is quite incapable of, and without in the least 
wishing to be rude, gross, or profane, he is often all three at once quite 
innocently during five minutes’ talk. I have had things said to me 
by really good and well-meaning men ahd women in Arcady that 
would make susceptible people swoon. It would have been quite idle 
to remonstrate. You might as well preach of duty to an antelope. If 
you want to make any impression or exercise any influence for good 
upon your neighbours, you must take them as you find them, and 
not expect too much of them. You must work in faith, and you 
must work upon the material that presents itself. ‘The sower soweth 
the word.’ The mistake we commit so often is in assuming that 
because we sow — which is our duty — therefore we have a right to 
reap the crop and gamer it. ‘ It grows to guerdon after-days.’ 

Meanwhile we have such home truths as the following thrown at 
us in the most innocent manner. 

‘ Tree score ? ’ Is that all you be ? Why there's some folks as 
’ud take you for a hundred wi’ that kair o* youm ! ’ 

Mr. Snape spoke with an amount of irritation which would have 
made an outsider believe I was his deadliest foe ; yet we are really 
very good friends, and the old man scolds me roundly if I am long 
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without going to look at him. But he has quite a fierce repugnance 
to grey hair. * You must take me as I am, Snape,’ I replied ; ‘ I 
began to get grey at thirty. Would you have me dye my hair ? ’ 
‘ Doy I Why that hev doyd, an’ wuss than that — it’s right rotten, 
thet is ! ’ 

Or we get taken into confidence now and then, and get an 
insight into our Arcadians' practical turn of mind. I was talking 
pleasantly to a good woman about her children. ‘Yes,* she said, 
‘ they're all off my hands now, but I reckon I’ve had a expense-hive 
family. I don’t mean to say as it might not have been worse if 
they’d all lived, and we’d had to bring 'em all up, but my meaning 
is as they never seemed to die convenient. I had twins once, and 
they both died, you see, and we had the club money for both of 'em, 
but then one lived a fortnight after the other, and so that took two 
funerals, and that come expense-hive ! ’ 

It is very shocking to a sensitive person to hear the way in which 
the old people speak of their dead wives or husbands exactly as if 
they’d been horses or dogs. They are always proud of having been 
married more than once. ‘ You didn’t think, Miss, as I’d had five 
wives, now did you ? Ah ! but I have though — leastways I buried 
five on ’em in the churchyard, that I did — andiree on ’em beewties I ' ^ 
On another occasion I playfully suggested, ‘ Don’t you mix up your 
husbands now and then, Mrs. Page, when you talk about them ? ’ 
‘ Well, to tell you the truth, sir, I really du ! But my third husband, 
he v/as a man! I don’t mix him up. He got killed, fighting — you’ve 
heerd tell o’ that I make no doubt. The others warn’t nothing to 
him. He’d ha’ mixed them up quick enough if they’d interfered wi’ 
him. Lawk ah ! He’d ’a made nothing of ’em ! ’ 

Instances of this obtuseness to anything in the nature of poetic 
sentiment among our rustics might be multiplied indefinitely. Jfor- 
folk has never produced a single poet or romancer.^ We have no 
local songs or ballads, no traditions of valour or nobleness, no legends 
of heroism or chivalry. In their place we have a frightfully long 
list of ferocious murderers : Thurtell, and Tawell, and Manning, and 
Greenacre, and Eush, and a dozen more whose names stand out pre- 
eminent in the horrible annals of crime. The temperament of the 
sons of Arcady is strangely callous to all the softer and gentler 
emotions. 


^ A genuine Norfolk man never aspirates a t when followed by an r. It is always 
trepf for through, troat for throat, tree for three, &c. 

■ I do not forget Crabbe — ^that sweet and gentle versifier. But the romantic 
element is wholly wanting in him. Veiy probably Sir Wilfrid Lawson would vehe- 
protest't^Mrabbe deserves to be reckoned among the greatest of the great. 
Wae not his first poem entitled InetyMu ? When a child I used to be told that 
Bloomfield’s Bey was equal to Spenser, but 1 concluded that Spenser must be 

yfirf dul^ and conceived a horror of ihie Faery g^teen in consequence. 
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There still remains something to say. In the minor diflSculties 
•with which the country parson has to deal, there is usually much 
that is grotesque, and this for the most part forces itself into promi- 
nence, When this is so, a wise man wilj not dwell too much upon 
the sad and depressing view of the situation ; he will try and make 
the best of things as they are. There are trials that are, after all, 
bearable with a light heart. Unhappily there are others that make 
a man’s heart very heavy indeed, partly because he thinks they need 
not be, partly because he can see no hope of remedy. It is of these 
I hope to speak hereafter. 

Augustus Jessopp, 
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Oh ! the dulness of museums ! 

I speak on behalf of the G eneral Public, Full of interest to the 
expert^ there is no concealing the fact that to the general public a 
museum, of whatever nature, is most intolerably dull, as I know by 
personal experience. To me, for example, a collection of blue china 
is dulness itself. I do not understand blue china, and its peculiar 
beauties are lost on me, while the experts cannot suflBciently feast 
their eyes on it, and are longing to nurse every teapot and stroke 
every plate in the collection. 

Can anything be duller than a collection of coins when viewed 
by those who are absolutely ignorant of numismatics, know next to 
nothing of modem and nothing at all of ancient history, and can 
only appreciate a coin by its intrinsic value. They would perhaps 
admire a doubloon or a fiv^-guinea piece, but would think very little 
of a daric. 

A botanical collection would indeed be the driest of dry subjects 
to those who know nothing of botany, nor would an outsider be very 
much more interested if he were to walk for an hour in a botanical 
garden where the plants were absolutely growing. 

Stay for a while in a geological museum, and watch the. de- 
meanour of those who j^ass through it. Putting aside the actual 
students of geology, who can be detected at a glance, there is not 
one in a hundred who is one whit wiser on leaving than on entering, 
nor, indeed, who has tried to be wiser. Stones, bones, and fossil 
shells, plants, and animals leave no further impression on the mind 
of the general visitor than that some of them are very big, and all 
of them are very ugly. 

Even in art galleries, much of the same indifference prevails* 
Go to the National Gallery, or to the sculpture galleries of the 
British Museum, and watch the people as they wander among the 
priceless treasures of brush and chisel. The general visitors stroll 
listlessly through the building, utterly failing to appreciate a single 
b^uty of canvas or marble, and sometimes openly avowing that they 
ij^pnder n^^ople should make such a fuss about faded pictures 
ai^d batter^ statues. To their eyes the grand contours of the 
* Theeeus * torso and the divine grace of the Milo Venus are invisible. 
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while we have all read of the American visiters who derided the 
Medioean Venus as thick-waisted and splay-footed, their eyes having 
been accustomed to the distorted figures and crushed feet of their 
fashionable countrywomen. 

The zoological galleries of a museum are scarcely less wearisome 
to the untrained eye. At first, perhaps, some amount of interest 
may be excited by the lions, tigers, leopards, some of the monkeys 
and a few eagles. But the interest soon cools, and the eye becomes 
painfully wearied by the monotony of long rows of beasts standing 
on flat boards, and of birds perched on short crutches, all * looking 
intensely nowhere, and staring with extraordinary earnestness at 
nothing.* 

Even the Zoological Gardens themselves soon pall upon the sight, 
and visitors abandon the beasts and gather round the band, tired 
even of watching the elephants and camels carry successive loads 
of children along the path and back again. There is, however, 
one exception, namely, ‘ feeding time,’ when even the music yields 
to a greater attraction, and everyone rushes to see beasts and 
birds fed. 

Now, this apparently unim^Dortant i)roceeding gives a clue to the 
construction and organisation of museums which will attract the 
general public, and, after attracting the people, will arouse their 
attention, and excite and retain their interest. The creatures 
which are exhibited in a museum which will be acceptable to the 
public must be represented as doing something, not as staring 
straight in front of them. Note, for example, the crowd which will 
throng the window of a shop in which is a wheel doing nothing but 
turn round and round. ‘Toddy’s’ demand to ‘shee the wheels go 
wound ’ is the natural expression of this universal craving for action. 
Not only must, the creatures be represented in action, but they must 
be shown as acting their natural life. Thus it is that people are 
soon tired of seeing the elephants and camels acting as beasts of 
burden, but they are never tired of seeing the animals feed. 

I have long thought that in the management of our museums we 
have too much ignored the wants of the general public. If people 
only visited museums for the purpose of study, there would be 
no difficulty in the matter. But scarcely one in a thousand enters 
the door of a museum as a student, the remainder doing so simply 
for amusenjent, and interfering terribly with those who go there for 
study. 

If the nine htindred and ninety-nine could be altogether ignored 
and excluded, as Horace objected to and excluded the^rofanum 
vulg'us, the management of a museum would be simple enough. 
But we cannot and ought not to ignore them, but to welcome them, 
to interest them, and try to lead them on to systematic study. For 
this purpose, it is evident to my mind that we ought to have three, 
VOL.XXL— No. 121. DD 
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more, absoli^lj 4iffereut elapses of museains, addressed to 
4ifforent mental conditions. 

The first ought to be devoted entirely to purely scientific pur- 
poses, and to be secured frpm interruptions by outsiders, who should 
be considered as the profanum vulgua^ and treat^ as such. 
Then there should be a second class of museum intended for those 
who are trying to learn the rudiments of science, and may in due 
time be promoted into the select band of regular students. Lastly, 
and quite as important as the two others, there should be a museum 
intended for the general public, and teaching them in spite of 
themselves. 

Of the first kind of museum, we have magnificent examples in 
the collection of the College of Surgeons, and in the private depart- 
ments of the British Museum and Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington, where all the scientific work is done in strictest privacy. 

Of the second order of museums we have, or rather we shall have, 
a nearly perfect example in the new departments of natural history 
at South Kensington. The bays which surround the great central 
hall are being fitted up so as to exhibit the outlines of the compara- 
tive anatomy of the creatures which are found in the various galleries. 

The first two bays are given to the mammalia. At the head 
there is a skeleton of man, as the tjrpe with which all other manyna- 
lia are to be compared. Then there is a skeleton of a baboon, and 
next to it another skeleton of the same species disarticulated and 
laid out flat for the convenience of reference. Following in due 
order are the skeletons of other mammalia, showing how the same 
limbs as those of man can, by simple modifications (or ‘ differentia- 
tions ’), be employed for flying, running, leaping, climbing, and 
swimming. The examples given are the bat, the antelope {Philan- 
tomba), the sloth, and 1!he porpoise. Then there is an admirably 
chosen and beautifully displayed series of preparations showing the 
progress of dentition in the various mammals. Next comes the 
series of objects which exhibit the integuments and epidermal 
growths, including fur, bristles, spines, scales, horns, hoofs, talons, 
and so forth. 

Next come the birds, which are treated in like manner, and 
when the series is completed it will form an almost perfect epitome 
of the comparative anatomy of vertebrated animals. Each bay has 
a brief and intelligible compendium of its contents ; there are type- 
charts of each organ, and, more important than all, tne different 
bones and other elements of the body are labelled in exactly the 
same mani^er, so that there is not the least difficulty in tracing the 
homologies of structure throughout the whole vertebrated kingdom. 

^ , But whe^e is the museum for the general public ? We have none 

. iWessor Flower, to whose energy, guided by vast experience, we 
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owe the gigantic strides which are being made in our national collect 
Won of zoology, considers that this systematic arrangement teaches 
the A B 0 of the science. So it may seem to him, whose mind has 
for years been saturated with the subject. But it is not so to the 
ordinary visitor, who must have made some progress in anatomy be- 
fore he can appreciate the teachings which are presented to his eyes. 

For example, two of the most interesting and instructive series 
of preparations are those of the radius and ulna and the hyoid bones 
throughout the vertebrates. Now, what can Tom, Dick, and Harry 
(I exclude ’Arry as representing the profanum vulgus) know or care 
about the radius and ulna or the hyoid bones ? 

I may go farther. How many of the readers of this Eeview 
could point out the radius and ulna of a bat, a cow, a whale, or a 
sparrow ? How many per cent, know where the hyoid bones are 
situated, why they are called by that name, or what are the parts which 
they play in the economy of the difiFerent vertebrates? So, instead 
of considering these invaluable preparations as being the A B C of 
comparative anatomy, I should be inclined to rank them as fifth or 
even sixth readers. 

It is difiicult for anyone who is master of a subject to realise the 
sublimity of ignorance which characterises the general public on 
behalf of which I am writing. It is equally difficult to ^ realise the 
absolute incapacity of the untrained eye. I well recollect, when I 
w’as a lad, seeing an Oxford tutor (since deservedly promoted to very 
high rank in the Church) utterly astonished at learning that flowers 
had any connection with fruit, and another who could hardly be 
made to believe that the plumy leaves and green and scarlet berries 
of the asparagus could belong to the same plant that he was in the 
habit of consuming at table. He really thought that his informant 
was flaying a practical joke upon him. 

During the existence of the late lamented ‘ Colinderies ^ I paid 
several visits simply for the purpose of noting the comments of the 
visitors. Anyone would have thought that the most uneducated 
eye could distinguish between stripes and spots, and that no one 
could mistake a leopard for a tiger. Yet this mistake was not only 
repeatedly made, but was actually the rule. Even in the popular 
Indian hunting scene, where the tigers and leopards were shown 
close together, nearly everyone spoke of the leopards as ^ young 
tigers,’ or sometimes as ‘ small tigers.’ In several other parts of the 
exhibition stuffed leopards were shown, and in almost every instance 
were called tigers by the spectators. 

After hearing these remarks, I could almost pardon the South 
African colonists for their invariable custom of calling a large leopard 
by*the name of tiger. Exactly the same crime is committed by the 
Guianan colonists, who call the jaguar a tiger, and the punSa a lion. 

In the same Indian group there were two wild boars making off 

D D 2 
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at their best speed. I did think that everyone would know swine 
hy sight, if only by their tails, but I actually heard them called 
beavers, not once, but several times. I might fill an entire number 
with similar instances, and will only mention two of the most notable. 

All those who visited the exhibition must have been struck with 
the groups illustrative of ostrich-breeding at the Cape. One group 
represented the parent birds, their eggs and young. Not far from 
this group was the admirable series of models of the diamond mines^ 
These, as a lady explained to her offspring, were the holes in which 
the ostriches laid their eggs. She had actually taken no note of the 
model huts, washing machinery, steam-engines, tackle, travelling 
carriages for the soil, and the swarming human beings which thronged 
the quarries, and really thought that the models were the actual nests 
of the ostrich. 

That anyone who was evidently well educated should have 
betrayed such absolute want of observation and hopeless ignorance 
seems almost impossible, but 1 heard another remark which equalled, 
if not surpassed, it in absurdity. A lady, evidently a schoolmis- 
tress, was passing through one of the galleries, dispensing infor- 
mation to her flock. One of them caught sight of a stuffed ‘ adjutant ’ 
in a case, and asked what that odd bird was, ^ That, my dears,’ said 
the instructress of youth, ^ is a dodo,’ and swept on benignantly as if 
dodos were as plentiful as barn-door fowls, and as if there were the 
least resemblance between the extant stork and the extinct dodo. 

Now, it must be evident that to well-educated persons who cannot 
see the distinction bet ween a tiger and a leopard, who believe wild 
boars to be beavers, and who can deliberately mistake the slender, 
long-legged, huge-beaked stork of India for the short-legged, fat- 
bodied, stumpy dodo of Mauritius, which has been extinct for at 
least two centuries, the wonderful modifications of the arm^ and 
tongue bones would convey no ideas whatever. Their eyes and 
their intellect would require a considerable amount of training 
before they could appreciate the treasures of knowledge which Pro- 
fessor Flower has offered to them. 

It is easy enough to say that such persons have no business in 
museums, and that their opinion is of no consequence. In former 
days, I held that view myself, and was not very slow to express 
it as strongly as possible. I now advocate a very different theory, 
and would treat such persons as children, to be caught and taught. 
In most cases, their ignorance is not their own fault, but is due 
to the imperfection of their education. 

If I were requested to take a number of children to the zoo- 
logical galleries at South Kensington, I certainly should not try to 
interest uninstructed minds by showing them the series of 
opinparative iinatomy, nor even weary their eyes and limbs by mar- 
shfilling them along the rows of stuffed birds and beasts* 
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^ I should show them one or two of the monkey tribe, and point 
out the distinctions between the principal groups, giving at the same 
time a brief account of their distribution and life-history, so as to 
weave physical geography into the study'of zoology. Then I should 
not allow them to range about as they liked, but should take them 
to the bats, carefully drawing their attention to the modifications of 
structure which enable a mammal to fly as swiftly as a bird. I 
should point out to them the common British bats which they may 
see on any summer evening, and then encourage them to find out 
for themselves the points wherein, putting size out of the question, 
the fruit bats and vampires differ from the bats of our own country. 

Then I would show them the leading types of the cat tribe, fol- 
lowed by those of the dogs, and so on throughout the mammalia. 
Next, I would take them, in like fashion, through the typical birds, 
a task which would be much lightened by the beautiful series of 
birds and their nests which are now being placed in the galleries. 
The same plan could be pursued with the other branches of zoology, 
and so the young people would gain, without much trouble, a clear 
and systematic knowledge of the subject which they could scarcely 
compass in any other way. 

To children of a larger growth, among whom must be reckoned 
all those whose eyes and minds have been untrained, such teachings 
would not only be valuable but most acceptable, as I have often ex- 
perienced, and the interest once aroused would never afterwards fade 
from their minds. An analogous plan has been pursued for many 
years with the music at the Ciysial Palace. 

The general public is absolutely unable to appreciate the sublime 
works of the great masters, and to them a sonata by Beethoven or a 
fugue by Bach is simply wearisome in the extreme. They cannot 
appreciate any music that has not plenty of tune in it, and prefer a 
waltz or a polka to the masterpieces of the greatest composers. Yet 
these people are not ignored. On the contrary, they are encouraged, 
and every effort is made to attract them, so as to lead them to the 
appreciation of a better class of music. At certain hours there is 
dance mui^ic for those who like it, but interspersed with the dances 
are always pieces of a higher class, yet not so elaborate as to be 
, above the hea(ls of the audience. Then there are the Wednesday 
concerts where the music is of a mixed nature, and there are the 
daily concerts where selections from the highest class of music are 
always introduced. 

Throughout all these varied styles of concert there runs one idea, 
namely, the development of musical taste. If* Mr. Manns had begun 
by giving his audiences nothing but scientific music, he would soon 
have emptied the concert-room. Indeed, when he first introduced 
the compositions of Wagner, Baff, and the like, he had to contend 
with violent opposition, and many were the gibes, flouts, and sneers, 
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launched even by good musicians at the * music of the future/ as it 
was contemptuously termed. Yet he carried out his principle con- 
sistently, until he succeeded in educating an audience, and teaching 
them that the ‘ music of the future ’ is really the music of the pre- 
sent. To my mind, this example is a most instructive and encoura- 
ging one, and might be followed in many other branches of science. 

To return to our museums. Such teaching as I have mentioned 
would be very gratifying to the pupils, but would be horribly annoy- 
ing to those who had passed the stage of pupilage and wanted the 
museum for the purpose of study. Moreover, the number of objects 
is greatly in excess of a pupil’s requirements, and instead of helping 
him would only retard his progress. For pupils, of whatever age 
they may be, there ought to be a separate museum, where they 
could be interested and instructed without disturbing the regular 
students. 

What kind of museum ought it to be ? We all dwell in a small 
Utopia, and dream visions of perfection which we would fain see 
realised. 

A very old Utopian "dream of mine is a Natural History Museum 
for the public which would attract them and give them an interest 
in animal life. Attempts have been made in this direction, but they 
have all been on too small a scale, have little or no leading ideas, and 
are too often marred by errors so glaring that they convey false 
teaching and do actual harm to the science of which they are meant 
to be exponents. Nothing can be better than the beautiful series of 
bird life which has already been noticed, and which marks a distinct 
era in the history of museums.. But they are widely scattered, 
and do not attract one tenth of the notice which they deserve. 

As familiar examples o£ false teaching, I may mention the groups 
in the Wurtemburg Gallery in the Crystal Palace. As a rule- the 
taxidermy is good, and the groups are spirited in their action, but 
they are marred by the most outrageous blunders. For example, 
there is a group representing a horseman carrying off some young 
tiger cubs and pursued by the infuriated parents. He has shot one 
of them and is turning round in the saddle to shoot the <^her. So 
far so good. But the man is a Moor, whereas the tiger is exclusively 
Asiatic, and is no more to be seen in Africa than in England. No- ^ 
thing would have been easier than to have placed an Indian chief on 
the horse, or, if the Moor were retained, to have substituted lions for 
tigers ; in either of which cases the group would have been just as 
i^pirifed, and the teaching would have been true instead of false. 

Another group represent s a fight between a bison and a jaguar, 
the fbrmor animal being represented as crushing its antagonist against 
IfOi^ the jaguar is an inhabitant of South America, and is 
arboreal in its habits, whereas the bison inhabits North 
Amariea^ and is essentially a creature of the plains, where not a tree 
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id to be seen. Here again ^ false impression is created^ when it 
would have been just as easy to create a right one by substituting 
wolves for jaguars. 

There are many other blunders quite as flagrant as those which I 
have mentioned, but our space is too limited for enumerating them ; 
even in Ward’s fine hunting group the taxidermist has represented 
a scene which never could occur ir^ real life. 

I believe that there is no instance known of a tiger attacking an 
elephant unless the latter were trained to tiger-hunting and ridden 
by sportsmen. But this elephant is unridden, and is not even guided 
by a mahout. It would not have cost much additional trouble to have 
put ahowdah, or even a pad, carrying a couple of armed sportsmen on 
the elephant’s back, and a mahout on the animal’s neck. 

Then, as a rule, stuffed snakes are absurdly wrong, the taxider- 
mists, being ignorant of the peculiar manner in which the skeleton 
is constructed, twisting and coiling them in any direction as if they 
were mere ropes, without any vertebrae inside them. I have even 
seen snakes represented as undulating like the letter od , in happy 
defiance of anatomy. Again, the snakes are almost invariably 
furnished with birds’ eyes, having circular piiiuls, instead of narrow 
slits like those of a cat’s eye at midday. I have actually seen pink 
eyes inserted into a snake’s head, the taxidermist evidently thinking 
that he was imparting an aspect of peculiar ferocity to the reptile. 

There are just as absurd mistakes in the ethnological groups in 
the same building. The figures, etc., are admirable, but the clothes 
and weapons seem to have been distributed at random. Women, for 
example, are represented as carrying weapons instead of biudens, as 
is the invariable custom among all uncivilised people. Tribes from 
various parts of the world, even such essentially dififerent races as 
Abyssinian s,Dyaks, Botocudos, etc., are alike armed with Zulu assegais. 
The crowning absurdity, however, is attained in the group of North 
American Indian warriors in council, where the speaker is wearing 
on his breast the bead head-dress of a Bechuana woman. As to 
minor details, the feelings of an ethnologist are somewhat wounded 
by finding a group of Bosjesmans painted black as if they were 
negroes, and doubly hurt by seeing the great toes bent inwards as if 
they had been distorted by wearing tight boots. 

Had I the good fortune to live in Utopia, I would construct a 
museum especially adapted to the despised Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
which should amuse them, should be of such a nature as to compel 
them to take an interest in the subject, and perchance to transform 
them into the Thomas H. Huxleys, Bichard Owens, and P. Heniy 
Grosses of the next generation. Men of science are not born ready 
made, or, if we wish to be classical, do not spring into the world fully 
armed, like Fallas &om the head of Zeus. It is true that naturalists 
are, like poets, bom, and not made, but both naturalists and poets 
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might have lived all their days without discovering their real 
vocation, had it not been revealed to them by accidentally meeting 
with some natural object or some piece of poetry to which their 
souls at once responded. 

Museums occupy so vast a range, tliat I can only treat of those 
which illustrate the science of zoology. In the first place, such 
museums should be pre-eminently attractive. They should essentially 
deal with zoology in its true sense — ^i.e. the science of life — and not 
with necrology, or the science of death, as is too often the case. 

For this purpose, four requisites are necessary. There must be 
plenty of space, plenty of money, time, and intimate knowledge of 
the subjects. I suggest then, on behalf of Tom, Dick and Harry, 
that their museum of zoology should consist not of isolated animals, 
but of groups, some large and some small, but all representing actual 
episodes in the life history of the animals exhibited. Neither scenery, 
trees, nor herbage should be conventional or evolved out of the inner 
consciousness of the maker. They should be truthfully copied from 
the many photographs or trustworthy sketches which are at our 
command. As far as possible, each group should be the reproduction 
of some scene which has actually been witnessed and described by 
travellers. Let us, for example, take a few African scenes as described 
by hunters such as Gordon Gumming, Anderson, Baldwin, and others. 

Nothing could give a more vivid idea of animal life in South 
Africa, and of the country, than the mixed herds so often seen 
and admired by sportsmen. There would be giraffes, zebras, or 
quaggas, ostriches, and gnus, all mingled together, the gnus per- 
forming the extraordinary prancings, gyrations, and tail- whirlings 
wherewith they are accustomed to beguile the time. Some of the 
ostriches w’ould be feeding, others resting in the quaint attitude 
common to all their kina, -while others would be represented as 
running at full speed, with outstretched wings. 

Care should be taken that each attitude should be studied from 
the living bird in actual action, as nothing is more common than for 
taxidermists to set up animals in attitudes which they could not 
possibly assume in life. There should be mimosa trees, on the leaves 
of which one of the giraffes should be browsing, coiling its long and 
flexible tongue round the twigs, and drawing them downwards within 
reach of its mouth. On the branches of the mimosa might be one 
of the enormous nests of the social grosbeak, together with specimens 
of the birds, some on the wing, others entering and leaving their 
nests, and others again bringing strips of grass wherewith to add to 
the coznpound nest. Some skulls of springboks and gnus should be 
lying, about the ground, as actually seen by travellers, thus giving a 
idea rfibe wealth of animal life produced by the country. . 

, , aft tn0 large g^^ there should be a background repressenting 
a local landscape, actual objects being merged gradually 
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into the pictorial representations in the way which has of late years 
proved so effectual in the various panoramas representing the siege 
of Paris, the battle of Tel el Kebir, and similar scenes. In the 
present case a landscape should be selected which includes the Table 
Mountains, which are so characteristic a feature in South Africa. 

Another scene might be composed from Baldwin and Anderson’s 
graphic descriptions of the water side at dusk, with the lions and 
other wild beasts at the water, some lying down and drinking, and 
others beginning to move off, having taken alarm at the approach of 
elephants. 

Among the smaller groups, which would require no background, 
might be given the death scene of the lion and gemsbok. More than 
once the skeletons of the two animals have been found lying together, 
the long, sharp, and nearly straight horns of the gemsbok having 
entered the breast of the lion. How the animals came by their death 
is easy to understand. The lion had sprung on the gemsbok, which 
instinctively lowered its head so as to present its horns at its adversary. 
The latter, not being able to check itself after making its spring, was 
impaled on the horns of the gemsbok, whose neck was of course 
broken by the shock. There might be two groups of this episode, one 
showing the lion making its spring, and the gemsbok lowering its 
head in defence ; while the other would give the two skeletons as 
they were found. 

Another attractive and picturesque group could be composed from 
Baines’ graphic descriptions and sketches of the hippopotamus in the 
Nile. This would introduce the animal as swimming, as feeding 
ashore, as carrying its young on its back when in the water, and so 
forth. The papyrus thickets of the Nile could form a characteristic 
element in this group, and would not only be attractive to the spec- 
tator, but would convey a vivid idea of the hippopotamus at home. 
The effect would be heightened by the introduction of a crocodile or 
two, and some of the aquatic birds of the country. The celebrated 
monitor bird would add life and interest to the scene. 

Borneo would afford a singularly interesting group by a family of 
orang-outans. They should be placed in a durian tree, that being highly 
characteristic of the country. One animal should be represented as 
swinging by its arms, so as to show the enormous proportions of the 
arms when contrasted with the legs. Another should be represented 
as walking along a horizontal branch, so as to illustrate the peculiar 
habit of ‘knuckle walking’ which characterises the whole of the 
great anthropoid apes. A male might be represented in the act of 
making a platform on which to rest, tearing down the branches with 
one hand and arranging them with the other. Then the female 
could be shown as hurling the heavy spike-covered durian on some 
enemy below, while a young one is squatting close to its mother, 
tearing off the dturian rind with its teeth, and letting the fiagments 
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drop^ just as careless people fling away pieces of orange-peel. Some^ 
Bornean birds, especially the barbets, might be introduced with good 
effect, as might some of the more imposing omithoptera butterflies. 

South America would afford a magnificent group. One great 
danger in group-designing lies in crowding animals together in a way 
that is quite opposed to their natural habits. In the Indian hunting 
scene to which several references have been made this overcrowding 
is very conspicuous. No one ever saw tigers, leopards, and wild boars 
all within a few feet of each other. Nor did anyone ever see a family 
group of monkeys enjoying life within a few yards of tigers and 
leopards. On the contrary, the presence of monkeys is a sure sign 
that no tiger is near, and that the traveller can pass in safety. 
Whereas, if he should see a fruit tree with its crop still on the 
branches, he accepts it as a sign that a tiger is near the tree, so that 
the monkeys have not dared to gather the fruit. 

But at the mouths of the Amazons a great opportunity may be 
found of gathering into one group a wonderful variety of animal life. 
When the waters have risen much beyond their usual extent, and 
have lasted for an abnormal period, vast quantities of fallen trees and 
broken branches drift towards* the ocean, and by degrees become 
twisted and tangled together so as to form* floating islands. Upon 
these islands gathers by degrees a strange assembly of animals which 
have taken refuge from the rising waters, so that one of them will 
contain representatives of almost the whole local terrestrial fauna, 
gathered together naturally, and therefore affording a striking and at 
the same time genuine subject for one of the large groups. 

India could be well represented by a family party of tigers. The 
mother might be playing with her cubs, and the male bringing home 
an axis deer which he has killed. The cobra might find a place in 
the group, and so might the peacock and Argus pheasant, the fonner 
being represented as flying off, alarmed at the approach of the tiger. 

Northern Europe might afford a fine group in action, representing 
a scene which was actually witnessed. Five or six wolves managed 
to drive a buffalo to the edge of a precipice. All, except one, formed 
a cordon, so as to prevent the animal from escaping. As long as he 
was still, they quietly sat on their haunches, but if he moved a step 
they closed in upon him and drove him back. One of them then 
dashed sharply at the animal, snapping at his nose fiercely and causing 
him to take a step or two backwards, the remaining wolves closing in 
as he gave ground. In this way they drove him close to the edge of 
the precipice, when they made a sudden dash, causing the animal to 
lose his balance and fall into the valley below. The closing scene of 
episode would make a most effective group, the buffalo just 
g&oidng his footing, one of the wolves flying at Urn with 4 ^n 

the others all eager, and preparing for their final 

Tlie same stratagem is said to have been employed by the wolves 
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of America when they could manage to isolate a bison from his com- 
panions. The bison is, however, practically extinct, so that I do not 
venture to include it within the list of life-gronps. To the wolf and 
buffalo group might be added a family of bears upon the rocks 
above, the young bears playing with each other and the imrents 
watching the proceedings of the wolves below. 

The Arctic regions would afford several fine groups. There might 
be, for instance, a group of the walrus upon an ice-floe, one of them 
being attacked by a polar bear after the extraordinary fashion em- 
ployed by these animals— the bear springing on the back of the 
walrus, clinging to it with one paw, and battering its head with the 
other, so as to stun it before it can reach the sea, where it would 
be safe. A second bear could be shown coming to help the first in 
securing the walrus. 

Other specimens of the walrus could be seen as swimming, others 
as scrambling to the water to avoid the bears, and another almost 
submerged, but hanging by the points of his tusks to the ice. 

Many such subjects might be described, but I have only men-* 
tioned a few as examples of the life-groups which I would place in 
my Utopian museum. Attached to the building which contains them 
I would have a type-series of the vertebrates, so that in going through 
the galleries the visitors would recognise the creatures which thfey 
had seen grouped, and would realise the relationship in which they 
stood to other animals. 

This, however, is not all. Putting aside the absolute ignorance 
with which we have to deal, we must remember that the faculty of 
observation is almost in abeyance in many individuals, while that of 
generalisation has never been developed. To each group, therefore, 
a placard should be attached, stating that^it would be explained at a 
certain hour, and that the lecturer would remain for the purpose of 
answering questions. Such a course would attract thousands who 
otherwise would not set a foot inside a museum. I have often noticed 
that at museums, at the Zoological Gardens, and similar exhibitions, 
as soon as anyone begins to explain an object, an eager crowd begins 
to collect, all thirsting for information, and often showing themselves 
inconveniently unwilling to disperse. 

Should such a course be adopted, the lecturers must be selected 
with the greatest care, none being appointed but those who have 
learned the difficult task of placing themselves in the mental condition 
of their hearers. 

The most learned men are not necessarily the best teachers. On 
the contrary, they generally make the mistake of assuming that their 
hearers are already somewhat versed in the subject, and in conse- 
quence are unintelligible just where they wish to be especially lucid. 
Not long ago I heard a lecturer engaged in imparting the radiments 
of comparative anatomy to a mixed audience. While so doing, he 
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spoke of the ‘ distal phalanx of the third digit,’ thus conveying no 
more Meas to the minds of his hearers than if he had spoken in 
Sanskrit or Malagasy. To repeat a former illustration, while trying 
to teach them the A B C of the science he was acting as if they had 
passed the fifth standard. Had he, instead of using such words as 
‘ distal,’ ‘ phalanx,’ and ‘ digit,’ been content to say the ‘ last joint of 
the middle finger,’ the information would hare been the same, and 
all his hearers would have understood him. 

The object of language is to convey ideas, and I have always held 
that words are valuable in proportion to their power of conveying 
thought from one brain to another. A word therefore which can be 
understood by ten thousand hearers should always be used in preference 
to one which only three or four individuals can be expected to compre- 
hend. A lecturer should always bear in mind that his true object is 
to teach his hearers, and not to impress them with awe of his vast 
attainments. Nothing is easier than to employ the technical phrase- 
ology of science. The real diflBculty lies in conveying the same in- 
formation in language which everyone can understand. Could an 
institute such as 1 have sketched be established for the benefit of 
the general public, my dream would be realised. Would that it 
might take visible form among the permanent institutes which now 
seem likely to take the place of temporary exhibitions ! 


J. G-. Wood. 
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MR. GLADSTONE 
ON ‘ THE IRISH DEMAND: 


The article upon the Irish question which has lately beeriUftontributed 
to this Eeview by Mr. Gladstone will doubtless receive that atten- 
tive consideration which is due to its intrinsic merits as well as to 
the position and character of its author. It.must be highly satis- 
factory to those Liberals who felt it their duty to resist the Irisli 
legislation recently proposed by Mr. Gladstone to read his candid 
admission that such legislation was attempted by him before the 
‘ reflective side ’ of the question had been exhausted. The announce- 
ment of the new policy undoubtedly took the country by surprise, 
and it may well be urged by Mr. Gladstone’s opponents as well as by 
himself that during the whole of last year the question was ap- 
proached ‘on what may perhaps be termed its impassicnied as 
opposed to its reflective side.’ It is therefore with sincere pleasure 
that I find Mr. Gladstone advising us to betake ourselves to that 
‘ reflective * process which might well have been recommended before 
legislation of a strange and startling character was proposed, but 
which even after the proposal and the defeat of such legislation 
cannpt be otherwise than of good result. 

One 2^oint, at least, has been gained by the 2>ublication of the 
article which I have now under review. Almost every portion of 
the Home Eule Bill of last year has been held to be ‘ an o2)en ques- 
tion,’ i.e. a question which might be settled by any com2^romise 
which should unite the different sections of the ‘ Liberal party ’ in 
its suppprt. Now, however, we have it clearly and unmistakably 
laid down that the policy to which Mr. Gladstone is ‘ immovably 
attached ’ is that ‘ of establishing a statutory Parliament in Ireland, 
with its necessary consequence, a ministry responsible in the colonial 
fashion, and under pro2)er conditions to secure the just interest of 
Ireland in Imperial concerns.’ The importance of this statement 
consistp in the fact that it enables us to see and recognise beyond all 
doubt the real, deep, fundamental difference between Mr. Gladstone 
and the Unionist party. The latter are perfectly ready to give to 
Ireland, as also to Scotland, Wales, and parts of England distant from 
the Metropolis, such extended municipal powers, under proper regu- 
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lationfl and xeith due security, as may remove the practical grievances 
attendant upon centralised administration, develop and enlarge the 
principles of local self-government, and confer the power of * mana- 
ging their own affairs ’ upon the people of every county or district 
in which such powers can be conferred with a due regard to the public 
safety and the maintenance of the law. The point of difference is 
in the statutory Parliament and separate Ministry. ‘ We who are 
attached, I believe immovably, to the policy’ of maintaining England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales as a United Kingdom believe that to 
the existence of this union a United Parliament is a necessity, 
and that, in the words of Mr. Bright, * to have two legislative assem- 
blies in the United Kingdom would be an intolerable mischief,^ To 
establish a*eparate Parliament for Ireland would be to encourage 
ideas in the Irish mind which would infallibly create confusion 
and disorder, and work evils which must be patent to the most 
ordinary foresight. Every restriction imposed upon such a Parlia- 
ment would be represented as ‘ coming in a foreign garb ’ and imposed 
by a * foreign ’ Power, and it is difficult to find a valid ground for 
dissenting from the concludirg words of Mr. Bright’s address to the 
electors of Birmingham, that ‘ no sensible man can wish for two legis- 
lative assemblies within the limits of thp present United Kingdom 
who does not wish the United Kingdom to become two or more 
nations entirely separate from each other. ^ 

There is one remarkable feature in Mr. Gladstone’s article to 
which I desire to call attention, because it throws a vivid light upon 
the difference between him and his opponents. I allude to the 
manner in which, throughout the whole of his argument, he persists 
in speaking of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales as separate 
countries, and in virtually ignoring that common citizenship in which, 
according to our Unionist ideas, the inhabitants of these islands are 
happily blended. It is this craze with regard to individual nationali- 
ties, and the apparent inability to understand or recognise their 
absorption in the larger and nobler aspirations of a united country, 
which a quarter of a century ago misled Mr. Gladstone in his estimate 
of the probable outcome of the struggle between the Northern and 
Southern States of America, and is, I venture to think, misleading 
him to-day. Mr. Gladstone recognised the local autonomy of the 
Southern States, their presumed constitutional right to sever them- 
selves from the American Union, and the determination, energy, and 
perseverance with which they attempted to enforce that right. That 
which he absolutely failed, on the other hand, to recognise and to 
appreciate was the intense belief of Americans in the larger*nation- 
ality of their Union, their inflexible determination to preserve to 
their comtjgy that power and position among the nations of the world 
which wcfflH have been imperilled by the lopping oflF of the Southern 
States^ and their consequent resolution to maintain at all hazards the 
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unity of their Republic. It is the same story to-day. , Mr. Glad- 
‘fetone not only recognises (as indeed no one disputes) the existence 
of separate nationalities in Great Britain and Ireland, but he deems 
it wise and patriotic for ever to harp upoji the fact of this existence, 
to stereotype any possible diflFerences of race and feeling, and to en- 
courage individual as against general nationality. This is a course 
precisely the reverse of that which, commends itself to Unionists. We 
are far from desiring that either English, Scotch, Irish, or Welshmen 
should forget their several nationalities, or cease to be proud of what- 
ever may be great, good, and glorious in the traditions of their past. 
But we contend that, for each and all, it is better and wiser to cling 
more and more closely to the common citizenship which unites us 
under one flag and one constitutional sovereign : we llfcognise the 
fact (admitted by Mr. Gladstone himself as regards the Irish people) 
that time has gone far to remove and obliterate the differences of 
race which formerly existed between us, and. we, like our American 
brethren, are determined not to suffer those bonds of union to be re- 
laxed which bind us together as one people. That is the real issue 
between us and Mr. Gladstone. To him individual nationality is 
a fetish to be worshipped, the British Empire the accidental outcome 
of a grouping of nationalities. To us the British Empire, existing for 
the general interests of our Home nationalities, and for the wider 
interests which are sheltered beneath its power or assisted by its 
influence, is something of greater importance than any individual 
nationality, too valuable to ourselves and to mankind to be trifled 
with or imperilled by any sentimental legislation. That this is also 
the view of the people was tolerably well proved at the last general 
election. 

In the course of the article with which I am dealing the writer 
asks and answers eight questions upon tlie subject under discussion. 
I am glad to find myself in complete accord with him as regards 
one important matter — namely, ‘the vast and solid strength of 
Great Britain,’ Confining myself strictly to the point with which 
we are dealing to-day, I admit at once the possession of a giant’s 
strength, and I recognise the force of the argument which seems to 
spring naturally from such an admission — ^namely, that if there 
should be given to Ireland those legislative powers which are de- 
manded for her, Great Britain would be able effectually to prevent her 
abuse or misuse of the same. It appears to me, however, that the 
temptation to use her strength ‘ like a giant ’ hardly exists in this 
case, nor is it by any means necessary to appeal ‘ to the innate, 
ineradicable nobleness of English character.’ The temptation is all the 
other way. Indeed, Mr, Gladstone himself admits and founds an 
argument upon this fact. He tells us that ‘by blocking the way 
with Irish business we hate effectually hindered the progress of 
British legislation,’ and denies that wo have any adequate ‘ com- 
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pensations/ for the * grave and Berious mischiefs ’ which are entailed 
by the present system. Surely, then, if this be the case, the ‘ tempta- 
tion* to a country conscious of her own strength, and endowed 
moreover with that ‘ nobleness * of character which inclines, the 
strong to be indulgent to the weak, is, not to use her strength 
‘ like a giant,’ but to yield to that which is put forth as a legitimate 
> Irish demand.’ The only reason why she has not so yielded, and 
why, in my judgment, she will not so yield, is because she believes 
that concession would be mischievous both to Ireland and to herself. 
Mr. Gladstone advises that the appeal to England should be made 
‘ to her heart, her reason, and her conscience, not to her fears.’ It 
is a pity that he should not have refrained from asserting, in a 
previous P4K that ‘ it is undeniable ’ that Catholic emancipation, 
and other specified ‘ great measures * passed with reference to Ireland, 
‘ were in the main due to the fears of England.^ The assertion is 
one which is certainly, open to. question ; and with regard to the 
measure of 1829 it is to be remarked that, although words of the 
Duke of Wellington have been construed to bear the meaning 
attached to them by Mr. Gladstone, those words were never intended 
to imply that the concession to Catholic claims was made through 
fear, and the Duke himself gave a categqrical denial to the charge 
in a speech of later date. ‘ Compliance with popular demands may 
be at one time unwise and undesirable, and at another time prudent 
and politic, but to attribute the various ‘ concessions ’ or * remedial 
measures ’ which have from time to time been given to Ireland by 
the British Parliament to the ‘ fears ’ of that Parliament or of the 
nation would be a mistake of a graver and more serious nature than 
to impute Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church Disestablishment measure 
to those outrages at Manchester and Clerkenwell which in his own 
words only ‘ made it possible ’ for him to give ‘ the Irish question 
precedence over other pending questions.’ 

It was recently my duty to demonstrate the inaccuracy of certain 
propositions of Mr. Gladstone which had been publicly put forward 
as facts of Irish history, and which bore materially upon the issues 
before the country. It is with regret that I find Mr. Gladstone still 
assuming, as the basis of an argument, statements which cannot bear 
the test of historical investigation. He speaks of ‘ the great series 
of measures which made the years between 1778 and 1795 almost a 
golden age of Irish history.’ 

It was not until 1782 that the new constitution, commonly 
known by the title of ‘ Grattan’s Parliament,’ was fairly launched. 
But if we take the period from 1782 to 1795 we shall find that in 
admitting it to be ^ almost a golden age ’ we shall certainly run 
CQpBter to Ae opinion of Grattan and those patriots of Ghrattan’s 
school wh^rlield the views respecting Irish ‘ independence ’ which 

» House of Lords, February 16, 1833, 
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Mr. Gladstone presumably holds to-day* The latter, however, has 
placed himself in a dilemma from which there is no escape. ^He 
has declared that Grattan’s Parliament was ‘a free parliament, with 
which Ireland was satisfied,’ and on being confronted with the fact 
that this same Parliament was notoriously subservient to the British 
Government, he has fallen back ux)on a division of the period of this 
Parliament’s existence, counting it as ^ almost a golden age ’ up to 
the time of I^ord Fitzwilliam’s recall, and as something very much 
the reverse for the remainder of its existence. But does either picture 
correctly represent the truth ? I am not for a moment denying 
■that good measures were passed by the Irish Parliament between the 
years 1782 and 1795, although it must never be forgotten that they 
were so passed at the initiation and by the influence o# the British 
Government. But just as recent British Governments have been 
taunted with passing alternate ^ remedial ’ and coercive measures, so 
it will be found that the course of the Irish JParliament at the time 
of which we treat was of necessity in a similar direction. It cannot 
be too often impressed upon the public mind that it is absolutely 
untrue to state or to imply that Ireland was tranquil and loyal up to 
the time of Lord Fitzwilliam’s recall, and that it was subsequent to 
and in consequence of that incident that rebellion was kindled in 
the country. It was eleven years before Lord Fitzwilliam went to 
Ireland^ i.e. in 1784, that the ‘ Whiteboy ’ outrages became serious. 
In the three following years houghing, tarring and feathering 
prevailed, attacks upon Protestant clergymen were frequent, and 
riotous and disorderly meetings were sufficiently numerous to 
induce the Parliament to pass in 1787 an Act ‘ to prevent tumultuous 
risings and assemblies.’ In 1791 the scene of violence shifted from 
south to north ; murders and outrages still disgraced the country,, 
and in that same year was inaugurated and established the Society 
of ‘ tJnited Irishmen,’ which was based upon hatred of England and 
admiration of French revolutionists. 

Is it credible that, with all these facts before him, any one should 
calmly tell us that, during the period in which such a state of things 
existed, any measures of the Parliament could make it ‘ almost a 
golden age,’ that ‘ Great Britain had to encounter a united Irda,nd^ 
and that ‘ when the critical year of 1796 opened religious animosities 
were at their nadir, because the spirit of nationality was at its 
zenith ’ ? 

It appears to me that the man must be wilfully blind who does 
not see and understand that Ireland was undermined by secret socie- 
ties, demoralised by religious and political outrages, and infected 
with a spirit of active disloyalty long before the * critical year of 
1795,’ and that although it is a fair subject for argument whether 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s recall did not hasten i.he rebellion, yet it is beyond 
argument or doubt that the seeds of that rebellion had long before 
VoL. XXL— No. 121. E E 
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been 80 Wn» and that the non- removal of Catholic disabilities was 
a pretext ibr that which had long been plotted and the authors of 
which only waited their opportunity. 

But whether or no Mr. ,Gladstone is justified in his estimate of 
the effects of Lord Fitzwilliam’s recall, the language in which he 
concisely relates the occurrences which immediately followed stands 
sorely in need of justification. Without discussing the reality of 
the ^ holy alliance between Irishmen of different Churches,’ I come 
to his charge upon the Executive of his country of having entered 
upon a ‘ headlong career,’ to which he attributes inter alia ‘ the de- 
plorable foundation of the Orange lodges ’ and ^ the gradual conver- 
sion of the United Irishmen into a society of separatists.’ With 
respect to tie foundation of the Orange lodges, it may be observed 
that although their name was changed and their organisation im- 
proved and extended in 1795, the members were the same ‘ Peep o’ 
Day Boys,’ who had existed for years before Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
viceroyalty, and whose existence, as well as that of the ‘ Defenders,’ 
on the side of the Catholics, pretty conclusively proves that Mr. 
Gladstone’s ‘holy alliance’ was of a very limited and uncertain 
character, lleligious animosity had unhappily prevailed in Ireland 
too long to have been swept away at once* by any remedial measure, 
and it was as the product and outcome of religious animosity that 
these societies existed, and not in consequence of any ‘ headlong 
career’ on the part of the Executive. But what of the ‘United 
Irishmen ? The revelations of Wolfe Tone have amply proved that 
hostility to England and desire for separation from her were the main- 
springs and roots of the society in question, and that the ‘ gradual con- 
version into separatists ’ is a charitable offspring of Mr. Gladstone’s own 
imagination. A hundred years hence, or possibly at a much earlier 
date, the world may be in* possession of memoirs or diaries of some 
of the Home Kule leaders of to-day, which will enable it to judge 
more cleatly than at present of the value of their protestations 
against that idea of separation from Great Britain which, up to the 
time of Mr. Gladstone’s sudden avowal of his adhesion to Home 
Buie, had so often found expression in their public utterances upon 
the question. But, however this may be, we have ample material 
to-day from which to judge of the real character of the United 
Irishmen of 1798. 

I am not pretending to maintain that the action of the British 
Government during the dark times of which we are writing was in all 
respects such as can be approved by the statesmen of to-day ; but, in 
the first place, we must remember the enormous difficulties with which 
theyhad to contend, and, in the second, we must not confound the action 
of the Biiitfch Government with the excesses of exasperated loyalists 
who outrage by outrage, and only too closely imitated the crimes 
and cruelties which disgraced the rebellion. It is, or should be, com^ 
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paratively easy fw us to judge of events which we can calmly contem- 
plate after so long an interval of time. Unfortunately, however, what- 
ever has been spoken or written of Ireland, both before and after the 
particular epoch of which I write, has been almost invariably tinged 
with such a colour of partisanship and spirit of bigotry that it is in 
most cases still diflScult to arrive at the exact tnith. Mr. Gladstone, 
indeed, has no difficulty, for he proiiounces against England upon every 
point, and attributes to her misgovemment and the ‘headlong career* 
of the Executive all the misfortunes of the period. I cannot honestly 
retaliate by charging everything to the perversity of Ireland. But, 
because' I admit that Ireland had aright to complain of several things 
connected with British administration, and perhaps most of all of 
the exclusion of the majority of her people from an equality of civil 
rights with their fellow-citizens upon the ground of their religious 
belief, I entirely refuse to allow that such complaints, however justi- 
fiable in themselves, either justified or were -the principal causes of 
the rebellion of 1798 and the subsequent sufferings of the country. 
These things were, in my opinion, principally due to three causes — 
first, that the jealousies and bitterness caused by the old confisca- 
tions of Irish estates still rankled in the breasts of the people and 
were a perpetual source of discontent ; secondly, that this element 
of mischief, as well as that of the religious differences between 
Catholic and Protestant, was constantly inflamed by the action of 
self-seeking agitators ; thirdly, that the spirit of the French revolution, 
which had spread like wildfire over Continental Europe and threatened 
the existing constitution of every country, produced an immense 
effectf'in Ireland and fanned into a flame the smouldering embers of 
discontent. There were then — alas that there should still be ! — ^men 
of character and ability who, instead of pointing out to Ireland that a 
close:^ union between Great Britain and herself and a more thorough 
identification of the inhabitants of both countries must result in an 
enormous benefit to both, preferred to appeal to the spirit of separate 
natioiiality, described Great Britain as an alien nation, represented 
her legislation as coming to Ireland ‘in a foreign garhy and so worked 
upon the feelings of an excitable people as to produce those deplorable 
results which a British statesman at the present time can reconcile it 
to his conscience to attribute to the policy of his own country and 
the action of those eminent men to whom fell the arduous task of 
guiding her destinies in those perilous times. 

Mr. Gladstone is entirely right in his advice to Ireland ‘ not to 
rely upon obtaining what she desires from the fears of England ; * he 
is as completely wrong in asserting that England ever was ‘ afraid,* 
or that her statesmen have ever been actuated by a desire less pure 
and generous than his own to show such favour to Ireland, and to 
act as much in accordance with her desires, as they have felt to be 
consistent with the general interests of that empire of which she forms 
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tpoi ii^tegral part. Mr. Gladstone in hia second question asks whether, 
in the recent controversy, Ireland, as the weaker party, has had th^ 
full benefit of equal treatment. I reply that, if the question had been 
one between two independent nations, about to enter upon an adminis- 
trative agreement, the reasoning about ‘ securities ’ on one side or the 
other would be entitled to every consideration ; but I contend that 
Great Britain and Ireland are as one country under one sovereign 
and one government, and that the matter under discussion is between 
the subjects of one sovereign as to the best and most convenient 
manner in which the government of a united country can be conducted. 
And if we decline to establish a separate Parliament in Dublin it is 
from no ill-feeling to Ireland or to Irishmen, but simply because we 
believe it to be highly inconvenient and prejudicial to the interests of 
the Empire that such a body should be called into existence for the 
transaction of the business of any separate portion of the thirty-six or 
thirty-seven millions which constitute the population of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The third question put by Mr. Gladstone is one which I am scarcely 
concerned to answer at the present moment. It is founded upon the 
manner in which the Irish ‘ Nationalists ^ appear to undervalue the 
‘proper share of Ireland in Imperial concerns,’ and to concentrate their 
efforts upon obtaining ‘ self-government at home.’ Apart from the 
‘ peculiar history’ of Ireland, there is a possible solution of the enigma. 
If the ‘Nationalists ’ are in reality looking forward to complete sepa- 
ration from Great Britain, it is not difficult to imagine that, eagerly 
grasping at the stepping-stone to that separation which would be 
given them by Mr, Gladstone’s proposals, they w’ould concentrate their 
efiforts in his support, and neither profess nor feel much anxiety to 
secure to Ireland her ‘proper share in Imperial concerns.’ The pro- 
spect of a Parliament in which they would be omnipotent may well 
have induced them to think and care little about ‘ Imperial concerns ’ 
until these objects had been obtained. 

I must transpose the order of Mr. Gladstone’s next two questions, 
because upon the last one logically follows the fifth, which demands 
whether the establishment of a statutory parliament in Dublin will 
‘make over the government of Ireland to Mr. Parnell and his friends.’ 
I must pass over the first paragraph of Mr. Gladstone’s answer with a 
simple protest against its one-sided and anti-English reference to the 
history of the past. It is a little too bad to tell us, as a matter of 
undoubted historical fact, that a certain policy was in 1795 ‘aban- 
doned in defiance of the Parliament, under orders from England, wliich 
prders were issued under the inspiration of an Irish faction,’ and still 
|oa8sert that ‘the determination was taken to work the 
againet the representative portion of the ParlianimV 
It would have ’been perfectly just to protest against a parliament 
being called ‘representative’ in Ireland from which Catholics were 
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excluded, but it is totally inaccurate to say that in the Protestant 
Parliament the ‘ representative * portion was ail on one side, and 
that in opposition to the Government. But if Mr. Gladstone is 
unfair in his historical reference to 17Sf5, what shall we say of his 
account of 1886 ? He says that ‘ the Irish policy approved by the 
majority of English voters in the election of 1886 was that we should 
have the representation of the country one way and its administra- 
tion another way: Is this a fair and true representation of the case ? 
That which I conceive to have been the ‘ policy approved ’ was that, 
Great Britain and Ireland being bound together as one United 
Kingdoni, the affairs of that kingdom should be administered by one 
Government, representative of the whole, and not by a double and 
divided administration. As an earnest supporter of this policy I accept 
Mr. Gladstone’s j)roposal ‘ to take the future into view.’ He asks (1), 
‘Is there the smallest chance of rescuing the representation of the 
country from the Nationalists? ’ (2) ‘ If not, is there a chance of our 
continuing for a generation or two with the representation of the 
country one way and its administration the other way ? ’ I will reply 
with other questions. Is Mr. Gladstone prepared to see a Nationalist 
Government in Dublin, administering the affairs of Ireland in a spirit 
entirely contrary to that which Great Britain would sanction in her 
Parliament? If he is so prepared, and would further consider that 
Great Britain should stand aloof and allow such a government so to 
administer Irish aflfairs, by what argument of logic or reason could he 
oppose the total separation of the two countries if it were desired by 
the same Nationalist Government ? If he is not so prepared, what 
other course is there to take in order to preserve the Union than 
to preserve intact that United Parliament in which the anti-Unionist 
Irish are a minority, though a minority sufficiently strong to make 
theiif power felt whenever they have any real cause of complaint ? 
Mr. Gladstone tells us that when once a statutory parliament had 
been established in Dublin the ‘ basis as a party ’ of INIr. Parnell 
and his friends ‘ would disa})pear, just as the basis* of the Anti-Corn 
Law League disappeared with the repeal of the Corn Law.’ Is this 
so ? The position of Mr. Parnell and his friends would be entirely 
different from that of the Anti-Corn Law League. In that case a 
principle triumphed, and there was virtually no more cause of battle. 
But the concession to the Irish Nationalists of a separate parliament, 
with limited powers, would be an entirely different matter, and would 
leave ample basis for the Continued existence of the party whose 
‘disappearance’ is contemplated by Mr. Gladstone. 

I will point out, without particularising, that lilr. Gladstone pro- 
posed in his Bills of last year to impose certain restrictions upon the 
statutory Parliament of Ireland from which ‘ Grattan’s Parliament ’ 
was free. Can any one doubt that whilst one of these restrictions 
remained, the ‘ basis ’ would still exist ? Mr. Gladstone believes that 
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^ the leisured and landed classes ’ will establish friendly relations with 
all other classes, and will represent the people of Ireland in the future. 
But almost in the same breath he tells us that ^ the leisured class 
has abandoned and excommunicated Nationalism/ which consequently 
^ now seeks and finds very efficient representatives, who to a con- 
siderable extent are npt of the leisured class.’ Does he, then, expect 
these men to stand aside, or to be thrown overboard by those whom 
they have led * to victory ’ ? Does he expect the men who have thriven 
upon agitation, lived upon foreign subsidies, denounced ‘ landlordism/ 
* the Saxon,’ ‘ English rule/ and everything connected with the British 
connection to disappear quietly from the scene as soon as ‘ a statu- 
tory parliament shall have been established in Dublin ’ ? This would 
be an incredible result. 

Mr. Gladstone’s first question is whether the political question as to 
Irish government can be disposed of ‘ by means of what is termed firm 
government, or by some improved action of the Executive in Ireland.^ 

An affirmative answer to this question has doubtless been ren- 
dered vastly more difficult by M;. Gladstone’s own action. It is not 
too much to say that from the time of the passing of the Act of 
Union down to the Christmas of 1885 no leading British statesman 
had ever sanctioned the idea of that practical repeal of the Union 
of which Mr. Gladstone unexpectedly posed as the advocate. I 
readily admit that his new attitude changed the whole aspect of affairs, 
because he effectual^ broke up the unanimity with which the two 
great political parties in Great Britain had previously regarded the 
fundamental principles by which this question should be ruled. The 
country, however, having emphatically condemned Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposal to abrogate these principles, his question must still be 
answered in the affirmative. The Irish difficulty must be met by 
^ firm government ’ and by such ^ improved action of the Executive ’ 
as experience may have shown to be desirable. No concession to 
Irish demands will be grudged so long as those demands are con- 
sistent with the interests of the Empire ; but attempts to weaken 
the connection between Great Britain and Ireland by legislation in 
the direction of a severance of interests and an administrative sepa- 
ration must, in the interests of Ireland herself quite as much as in 
those of Great Britain, be encountered by a stern resistance. 

I will not dwell upon Mr. Gladstone’s sixth question, which relates 
to foreign contributions, but pass at once to the seventh and eighth, 
which practically embrace the whole prdblem which is before us for 
solution. They relate to the * intentions ’ with which Great Britain 
has legislated for Ireland. 

; I mtJsIhdbce more notice with deep regret the persistent manner 
in whicli Mr. (^adstone refuses to credit his country, from>first to 
last, either with good intentions or kindly action towards Ireland; 
#rom the earliest connection between the two countries hfe condemns 
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^he policy of England towards Ireland alike in its intention and its 
results. It is impossible to answer vague and wholesale accusations 
except in general terms ; but when Mr. Gladstone once more refers to 
Mr. O^Connell as a witness who has ‘ demonstrated the wicked con*** 
duct of England towards Ireland in the first four centuries of their 
connection,' I must warn the public against accepting Mr. O'Connell 
as a reliable authority. His book, published in 1843, declares that 
‘the Irish people are determined to insist on the restoration of 
their which historical truth proves to have never 

existed save as an institution founded by the English colonists, for 
the more important part of its existence inaccessible to the adherents 
of the ‘ native ’ religion, and in no sense to be termed ‘ native ’ as 
against England, or capable of being restored in the same form and 
under the same conditions of existence which obtained at the time 
of its extinction. But the narrative of Mr. O’Connell, extending 
from the year 1172 to 1660, has but oneobjecthnd intention — namely, 
to extol to the utmost the character of his Catholic fellow-country- 
men, to deny their guilt in any instance, and to impute first to the 
English and, after the reign of Henry the Eighth, specially to the Pro- 
testants all the evils which came upon Ireland. It is quite true, as 
Mr. Gladstone takes care to inform us, that Mr. O’Connell employs 
‘ citations from authority ’ to prove the cruelties practised by the 
Protestants — too frequently, 1 grieve to say, with direct sanction 
from those who were responsible for the goveniment of England — 
upon the Catholics of Ireland. 

No Englishmen worthy of the name can read such a recital 
without shame and sorrow. But is there no other side to the picture ? 
Mr. O’Connell relates in minute detail every murder and outrage 
committed by Protestants upon Catholics., Unfortunately it is beyond 
all doubt that the greater part of the cruelties to which he refers 
were practised in retaliation for the atrocities committed by Catholics 
upon Protestants at the outbreak of the rebellion of 1641. I am 
quite aware that Mr. O'Connell denies that any. massacre occurred 
at this period. His inspiration is apparently derived from a book 
published in Philadelphia in 1823, entitled ‘ V^indiciae Hibernicaj,’ 
the author of which, Mr. Carey, states that his object is ‘ to 
develope and expose a few of the multifarious errors and misrepre- 
sentations respecting Ireland in the Histories of May, Temple, 
Whitelock, Borlace, Kushworth, Churendon, Cox, Carte, Leland, 
Warner, Macaulay, Hume, and others ; particularly in the legendary 
tales of the pretended conspiracy and massacre of 1641.’ Mr. 
O’Connell, faithfully following the example set him by this writer, 
imputes unscrupulous falsehood to all Protestant writers. 

Upon this point I will content myself with these general re- 
marks: First, that writers who begin by accusing all those who 
have preceded them of falsehood and errors, do not deserve to be 
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accepted by the discerning reader as impartial historians ; secondly, 
that, so far as the events of 1641 are concerned, I refer my readers 
to the first volume of Mr. Fronde’s English in Ireland for the 
authorities upon which rest the history of the rebellion and the 
massacre of Protestants, and to the Parliamentary history of 1641-3 ; 
thirdly, that these events must not be judged of from the accounts 
of any one historian, Catholic or Protestant, but from a fair com- 
piirison of the writings on either side. It is hardly possible to con- 
ceive a more bitter and one-sided partisan spirit than that which per- 
vades Mr. O’ConneU’s publication ; and whilst I utterly detest the 
persecution of Catholics, and heartily rejoice in their present equality 
with their Protestant fellow-countrymen before the law, I say that no 
man can impartially read the terrible and melancholy history of Ire- 
land from the accession of Charles the First to the Treaty of Limerick 
without coming to the conclusion that upon Catholic as well as 
Protestant, upon Irish as well as English, rests the blame and the 
responsibility for the deeds of that miserable epoch. But, to my 
mind, there is a serious responsibility and blame resting also upon 
those statesmen of to-day who aggravate the present difficulties of 
the Irish question by appeals to a past over which both sides would 
do well to draw a veil. During the times of which Mr. O’Connell 
writes religious animosity was inflamed to the utmost pitch ; but, in 
addition to this fearful element of discord, there raged a civil war 
which greatly complicated the differences and confused the issues 
of the day. The old issues between the English colonists and the 
native Irish had in reality to a great extent passed away, and become 
merged in the battle between Eoyalist and Parliamentarian and, 
alas ! between Catholic and Protestant. This is a fact which ought 
to be borne in mind, but which is too often forgotten by the con- 
troversialists of the present day. It suits the orator who appeals 
to passion and sentiment to represent the difficulties of Irish govern- 
ment as proceeding from the differences of race and the oppression 
of the Celtic by the Saxon nation. In reality, such has been the 
fusion of the two races, that even in the days of Sir John Davies 
it was true, and to-day it is still more true, to say (as Mr. Glad- 
stone himself has said) that ^ the greater part of the Irish people 
are descended from British extraction.’ The real differences between 
Great Britain and Ireland which still exist are differences founded 
upon the events of the Civil War, upon the confiscations which 
preceded and followed that war, and upon the religious divisions 
which, in bigotry and bitterness, have been of a magnitude and 
duration unequalled in the history of the world. Mr. Gladstone 
>|iv<mld appiKently join with Mr. Carey and Mr. O'Connell in throwing 
aU tite blame upon Protestantism and England. I cannot retaliate 
by casting it entirely upon Ireland or upon Catholicity. I luaintain 
that any man of impartial mind must admit that there has been 
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]^lame upon both sidep, and that the trae way in which to approach 
the question to-day is by a free admission of this fact, a mutual 
determination to exchange forgiveness for the past, and a hearty 
resolution to recognise the wisdom, the* righteousness, and the ad- 
vantage of greater forbearance, more kindly feeling, and closer union 
in the future,® 

Pursuing his continuous indictnient against Great Britain, Mr, 
Gladstone declares that no one will ‘ dare to assert ’ that ‘ the intention 
of England and of the Parliament was good, even from the legisla- 
tive union onwards.’ No doubt we may find much to blame in the 
policy pursued after tlie Union, but in the first place it is unfair to 
say that it was founded upon any evil ‘ intention ’ towards Ireland ; 
and, in the second place, it terminated with the triumph of Catholic 
emancipation in 1829. Since that year I do not think that any man 
can fairly maintain that the ‘ intention ’ of Great Britain towards 
Ireland has been anything but good, or that there has been any want 
of sympathy with Ireland, any disinclination to listen to her complaint 
and to remove her grievances. When Mr. Gladstone comes to deal 
with times more recent, he speaks of course with the authority of one 
who has been an active x^articipator in the legislation of which he is 
now the critic. To deny * good intention ’ would be an act of self- 
inculpation which could not be expected. But when he tells us that 
in 1847 ^ the want of information and care ’ on the i)art of the British 
Parliament was * gross,’ and that, even so late as 1880, the British 
Government was not ‘ well-informed ’ by ‘ local officialism,’ may we 
not deem it possible that something even less reliable may misin- 
form and mislead Mr. Gladstone himself in 1887 ? He tells us that 
^ we are treating of the local concerns of Ireland^ which, as dis- 
tinct from Imperial concerns, hold a position quite dif event from 
<inp that belongs to those of Scotland or of Wales: It is well to 
note those words, because Mr. Gladstone will have to explain them 
away when hereafter he comes to ask for the application of the 
^ Home Kule ’ principle to Scotch and Welsh ‘ locaLconcems ’ which he 
foreshadows in some later expressions. But what is the difference 
which Mr. Gladstone declares to exist ? ‘ On this side the Channel 

imblic authority administers the law in sympathy with the people, 
on the other it does not.’ Well, but why not ? Is the law or are the 
people in fault ? If the law, is the British Parliament unable or un- 

* At p. 386 of his book Mr. O’Connell asks his readers to join him * in blessing 
Providence, who gave the Irish nation a sovl so full of humanity^ a disposition so 
replete with mercy , that, excepting in the actual civil war itself, the Irish shed no 
bloody committed no crlme^ perpetrated no harharity^ exhibited no intoUranee, exer- 
cised no perseevtioiu* As the rebellion and massacre of 1641, however some of the 
details may have been exaggerated (as is doubtless the case), are facts which rest 
upon a mass of evidence which place them beyond doubt, I must ask the puWio to 
panse before they endorse Mr. Gladstone’s recommendation of the author of the 
above passage as a reliable authority and his book as one of the ‘ best works ’ on 
Irish history. 
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miUitig to alter it ? If the people, are they, being wrong, to be 
encouraged to hold themselves superior to the law or to be made to 
obey it ? ^ 

Again does Mr. Gladstone repeat the phrase, so hateful and, I 
must add, so unpatriotic from an Englishman, that ^ the law wears in 
Irish eyes a foreign garh,^ Why ? What law ? Is it the law which 
forbids to steal, to murder, to mutilate, to violate legal contracts, 
and to prevent loyal citizens from following their peaceful avocations 
and discharging their lawful obligations ? Is the breach of such laws 
to be excused by Mr. Gladstone or tolerated in Ireland because 
certain persons say they come ‘ in a foreign garb ’ ? And does or can 
any one say so who is a loyal subject of Queen Victoria and who 
honestly desires this to be a United Kingdom ? Let us have no 
cant and equivocation in this matter. Are Irishmen to steal, murder, 
and commit outrage because such things are forbidden by the laws 
of Great Britain ? The men who encourage such doings are the men 
who give countenance to such absurd ideas as that of the ^ foreign 
garb,’ well knowing that if the words have any meaning at all they 
signify that Ireland is, or ought to be, no part of the United King- 
dom, and, more than this, a country to which the ordinary laws of 
civilisation ought not to be applied. ‘ The first necessity of govern- 
ment,’ says Mr. Gladstone, ^ is to have the law in harmony with the 
people.^ Grand words indeed, but what do they mean? Laws 
should surely be founded upon principles of justice and morality. 
If, being so founded, they are broken by the people, are they to be 
made unjust and immoral in order to meet the popular view ? The 
Irish people, as a people, are not unjust or immoral, but they are a 
people of a peculiar and impulsive character, and they have been 
subjected of late years to influences and temptations of no ordinary 
kind. If they have in too many instances succumbed to these,' and 
if evils of great magnitude and extent have consequently followed, it 
is not so much the people to whom blame is to be attached as 
their teachers and those statesmen who, by weak concession and 
irresolute and vacillating action, have placed power in the hands of 
those teachers. But we have surely not yet arrived at such a point 
that we must consider, not whether laws are just and right, but 
whether, being just and right, they are ^ in harmony with the people.’ 
The duty of a government is to govern — to frame just laws and see 
that they are obeyed — and the government which fails in this duty is 
unfit for its oflSce. No doubt I shall be told that ]Mr. Gladstone only 
intends to propound that laws relating to the local affairs of Ireland 
should be ‘ in harmony ’ with the views of the Irish people. But 
what proposal relative to such laws has been brought before the 
British Pairlteient in which the principles of justice and honesty 
have not been directly in question ? Justice is not the monopoly of 
anyone country. British and Irish interests are interwoven with 
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§acli other, and anything ^hich distinctly militates against the 
principles of justice in the one country cannot be tolerated in the 
other so long as the two countries are part and parcel of one 
united kingdom. 

Mr. Gladstone complains of ‘ the inconveniences of legislative 
arrears.’ Which has more reason ,to complain, Great Britain or 
Ireland ? 

The consumption of Parliamentary time upon Irish affairs has 
been great, and rendered greater by the action of those who have 
avowed their desire and intention to bring the Parliament of Great 
Britain into contempt. Is the remedy of necessity to be found in 
separation ? May it not be more effectually found in the alteration 
of the procedure in Parliament itself? 

It may be that Mr. Gladstone is right in affirming that the 
machinery of our Imperial legislation ‘ is ill adapted for the 
despatch of purely Irish concerns,’ but the same may be said with 
regard to the ‘ concerns ’ of any particular part of Great Britain, and 
the defect in a vast machine may often require its repairing without 
necessitating its destruction. I will not follow Mr. Gladstone in 
his comparison between the Scotch and Irish Union further than to 
call attention to his repetition of the historical inaccuracy that there 
was in Ireland * no independent national party which favoured the 
Union.’ The petitions from the Irish Catholics (which may be found 
by reference to Plowden’s History), the evidence given during Lord 
Cornwallis’s progress, and, above all, the division lists, which include 
among the supporters of the Union many representfitives of the 
larger and more independent constituencies, prove Mr. Gladstone to 
be entirely in error. 

With regard to the bribery I must again remind thosjB who care to 
recUr to the subject that by far the greatest part of the expenditure 
incurred at the time of the passing of the Union was employed in 
the payment of compensation to the owners of Parliamentary seats, 
which had been to them and their families a source of income for 
generations. The system was undoubtedly bad ; the payment may 
have been wrong, but it was made alike to supporters and Opponents 
of the Union, and it is unfair to represent it as ^ bribery ’ in the 
sense in which the word is usually employed. 

We are asked by Mr. Gladstone whether our present relations 
with regard to Ireland exhibit a state of things so desirable that it is 
worth our while to run a risk in money or any other risk in order to 
maintain them ? I reply that the truer form of the question is this : 
whether a separation between the two countries is not so undesirable 
in the interests of both that each will do well* to tax its resources in 
order to avoid such a calamity ? 

We are told that *in a matter where Ireland has an integral 
and England a partial concern’ we are expecting the Irish to 
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bohsent to substitute ♦ the English conviction for their own.’ 
Hy comment upon Mr. Gladstone’s words is that they again express 
his old fallacy — namely, that our country is not united, but divided 
into four nations. We claim that, as a united people, we have, all 
of us, an * integral ’ concern in the affairs of every part of our united 
country, and that our legislation must be determined by the majority 
of the whole representation. If we are to enter into an argument as 
to the relative amount of representation enjoyed by each part of the 
United Kingdom, Mr. Gladstone would find that it is England who 
might with justice complain that her population and relative amount 
of contribution to Imperial taxation entitle her to a larger share of 
representation than that which she enjoys. This, however, is at the 
moment beyond the scope of the question which has to be answered. 
That question is practically whether we are to grant that which, 
under the name of ‘ Home Eule,’ Mr. Gladstone designates as ‘ the 
Irish demand.’ Let us consider, first, whether the Irish demands of 
past years have been granted or refused, and what has been the result ; 
secondly, what is the actual ^ Irish demand ’ now, and what it 
implies and involves. I take Mr. Gladstone’s own favourite work — 
namely, Mr. O’Connell’s ‘memoir’ — and I find that his plain and 
straightforward ‘ demand ’ was for ‘ the repeal of the Union.’ He 
termed the Union ‘ a Living Lie,’ and he did so for the following 
reasons : — 

First, because ‘ the Union entitled the Catholics of Ireland to 
religious equality with the English and Scotch.’ 

Can any one deny that this equality, though too long delayed, has 
now been given ? 

Secondly, ‘ the Union entitled the people of Ireland to the same 
elective franchise with the^people of England.’ In this respect the 
last Eeform Bill has given that equality which Mr. O’Connell de- 
manded for his countrymen. 

Thirdly, ‘ the Union entitled the people of Ireland to an ade- 
quate portion of the representation in Parliament.’ This, says Mr. 
O’Connell, has been scornfully and contemptuously refused.’ It has 
now been granted to such an extent that complaints come from 
Great Britain of the over-representation accorded to Ireland. 

Fourthly, ‘ the Union entitled the people of Ireland to an iden- 
tity of relief with England from corporate monopoly, bigotry, plunder, 
and abuse of every other kind.’ These words are rather vague, and I 
own that I am unable to say whether they include a complaint con- 
cerning any grievance which has not yet been removed, but I am 
sure that there is none which they can comprehend to the removal 
which, when once shown to be an inequality and a grievance, the 
^rliament would not freely consent. 

Add to this that the Protestant Church Establishment in Irelwd 

for j^od or evil, been abolished, and how does the matter stand ? 
O’Connell declared that Ireland demanded the repeal of the 
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Union because she had been refused ‘ Equality— Identity/ The first 
has been fully granted; the latter has been more than granted, 
because the only point of non-identity consists in the Irish branch 
of the Established Church having been disestablished in accordance 
with what was supposed to be the ^ Irish demand/ What, then, is 
that demand to-day ? Under the specious title of ‘ the privilege or ^ 
the right for Ireland to manage her own affairs ’the j)ractical demand 
is not only for the repeal of the Ui^ion but for a great deal more. 

It is perfectly true that Mr. Gladstone speaks of ^ a Union of heart 
and soul ’ to replace the ‘ paper Union,’ at which he sneers ; but let 
us look a little closer into the matter. This is not the ‘ demand ’ 
which is really made by those who claim to represent the Irish 
nation. Under cover of the demand to ‘ manage their own affairs ’ 
they desire to overthrow the settlements made by British parliaments 
in the past, and to introduce principles of legislation which can only 
be called ‘ principles ’ by courtesy at the expense of truth. It is not 
only that they would permit tenants, far and wide, to break their 
legal contracts, and would subject landlords to an arbitrary reduction 
of rent, which would entail misery and ruin upon those who may 
have hitherto escaped those too frequent results of recent legislation. 

If words mean anything they would sweep away the present race of 
landlords altogether. This is no idle assertion. In the recent Parlia- 
mentary debates Mr. Parnell deliberately stated that ‘ almost every 
title to Irish land is founded on wholesale robbery and embezzlement.’ 
In the same debate Mr. Eedmond declared himself the determined 
* enemy of landlordism,’ and in the Fveeman^s Journal of January 3 
Mr. Dillon was reported to have said : ‘ The soil of Ireland was the 
property of the children of Ireland, and not the property of the con- 
temptible, rack-renting, ascendency landlords, whose fathers had 
robljed it from their fathers and from whom they tvould now take 
it: No doubt it would be difficult at the jn'esent time to discover 
the children of these plundered fathers, or to restore the lands to 
descendants of former possessors who themselves would be hard of 
discovery. No doubt also that the abolition of landlordism would be 
a difficult task, since the land must be owned by somebody, and a 
change of landlords is all that could be accomplished. But the words 
above quoted — only samples of expressions which might easily be 
multiplied a hundredfold — are ample evidence of the spirit in which 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish allies are prepared to deal with the question. 
The settlement of land 200 years ago is to count for nothing ; the 
fact that probably three-fourths of the land of Ireland has, since 
that period, been bought and sold in open market is to be held of 
no account ; the circumstance that the British Parliament has legis- 
lated again and again upon the subject of Irish land, and has given a 
Parliamentary title to its purchasers, is to stand them in no stead. 
Landlordism — or, to put it in the real sense in which the expression is 
intended, the race of landlords with a title derived from British 
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influence and British legislation — is to be abolished, and the past 
settlement of Irish land to be swept away like a spider’s web if it 
stand in the way of the * Irish demand.’ Are the British people 
prepared for this ? Will the British democracy be ready to resist the 
calls for aid which will be made upon them by their brethren who 
have trusted to the faith of British parliaments^ to bargains made 
under and according to the law, and to a settlement 200 years 
old? Will it be said that I am dealing in exaggeration? Hear 
another sample of what language is used in Ireland and what 
are the expectations which her people are taught to entertain. I 
have before me the Dundalh Examiner of January 15, containing 
the report of ‘ A Lecture on Irish Freedom,’ delivered by the 
Rev. Eugene O’Sheehy, P.P., in the town of Dundalk. He justified 
his appearance by stating that ^ so long as Ireland was torn, ground 
down, and despised as a province by a foreign and alien Government 
Irishmen expected the priests to come into line with them and to 
struggle and work until this island of ours takes her rightful place 
for evermore among the nations of Europe.’ He stated that 
‘for 700 years Ireland had maintained the combat against 
England,^ and that ‘ the struggle was for the restoration of land 
and property, and was continued at present by twenty millions of 
the Clan-a-gaeL’ From these interesting' observations of a general 
character the reverend speaker presently condescended to particular 
statements, in one of which he justified the conduct of Father John 
Murphy in the rebellion of 1798 (for an account of whose murderous 
proceedings I refer my readers to Mr. Froude’s English in Ireland, 
vol. iii., p. 434), and remarked that at that time ‘ 20,000 of the 
King’s troops perished in Wexford alone, and hoiv would it have 
been if thiriy^two , counties had taken united action ? ’ 

I think I have said ehough to show that concession in Mr. 
Oladttone’s fashion to that wrhich he designates ‘ the Irish demand ’ 
involves far more than the simple granting that permission to manage 
local affairs which, under proper conditions, may and will be granted 
to every portion of the United Kingdom. The real point upon which 
the whole controversy turns is the question whether we are to be 
henceforward a united people, under one sovereign and under one 
parliament, or whether the claims of each of the nationalities which 
at present constitute our Union are to be advanced and pressed in 
such a manner as, commencing with a separation of Parliaments, 
must inevitably tend to separation of a still more vital character, and 
eventually either to a civil war or to the breaking up at once of our 
Union and our monarchy. To this question the people have given 
their answer at the last general election, and when the whole of the 
issues are more clearly before them and more certainly understood I 
confidenil^eiieve that the same answer will be repeated in a louder 
and more decisive tone. 


Brabouhne. 
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^They, shut up uuder their roofs, the prisoners of darkness, and 
fettered with the bonds of a long night, lay exiled, fugitives from the 
eternal providence. For while they supposed to lie hid in their 
secret sins, they were scattered under a dark veil of forgetfulness, 
being horribly astonished, and troubled with y’ghts. . . . Sad visions 
appeared unto them with heavy countenances. No power of the fire 
might give them light : neither could the bright flames of the stars 
endure to lighten that horrible night. Only there appeared unto 
them a fire kindled of itself, very dreadful : for being much terrified, 
they thought the things which they saw to be worse than the sight 
they saw not. . . . The whole ivorld shined with clear light, and none 
wefe hindered in their labour : over them only was spread an heavy 
night, an image of that darkness which should afterwards receive 
them : but yet were they unto themselves more grievous than the 
darkness.’ In this wild world of fantastic retribution and prophetic 
terror the genius of a great English poet — if greatness may be attri- 
buted to a genius which holds absolute command in a strictly limited 
province of reflection and emotion — was born and lived and moved 
and ^had its being. The double mainspring of its energy is not 
difficult to define : its component parts are simply adoration of good 
and abhorrence of evil : all other sources of emotion were subordinate 
to, these: love, hate, resentment, resignation, self-devotion, are but 
transitory agents on this lurid and stormy stage, which pass away 
and leave only the sombre fire of meditative indignation still burning 
among the ruins of shattered hopes and lives. More splendid success 
in pure dramatic dialogue has not been achieved by Shakespeare or 
by Webster, than by Cyril Tourneur in his moments of happiest 
invention or purest inspiration: but the intensity of his moral 
passion has broken the outline and marred the symmetry of his 
general design. And yet he was at all points a poet : there is an 
accent of indomitable self-reliance, a note of persistence and resist- 
ance more deep than any note of triumph, in the very cry of his 
passionate and implacable dejection, which marks him as different in 
kind from the race of the great prosaic pessimists whose scorn and 
hatred of mankind found expression in the contemptuous and ran- 
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oototu; despondency of Swift or of Carlyle, The obsession of evil, 
the sensible prevalence of wickedness and falsehood, self-interest and 
stupidity, pressed heavily on his fierce and indignant imagination : 
yet not so heavily that mankind came to seem to him the ^ damned 
race,^ the hopeless horde of millions ^ mostly fools * too foolish or too 
foul to be worth redemption, which excited the laughing contempt 
of Frederic the Great and the raging contempt of his biographers 
On this point the editor to whom all lovers of high poetry were in 
some measure indebted for the first collection and reissue of his works 
has done much less than justice to the poet on whose .text he can 
scarcely be said to have expended an adequate or even a tolerable 
amount of pains. A reader of his introduction who had never studied 
the text of his author might be forgiven if he should carry away the 
impression that Tourneur, as a serious or tragic poet, was little more 
than a better sort of Byron ; a quack less impudent but not less 
transparent than the less inspired and more inflated ventriloquist of 
ChUde Harold's Pilgrimage : whereas it is hardly too much to say 
that the earnest and fiery intensity of Tourneur’s moral rhetoric is 
no less unmistakable than the blatant and flatulent ineptitude of 
Byron’s. 

It seems to me that Tourneur might say with the greatest 
of the Popes, ‘ I have loved justice, and hated iniquity : therefore I 
die in exile ; ’ therefore, in other words, I am cast aside and left 
behind by readers who are too lazy, too soft and slow of spirit, too 
sleepily sensual and self-suflicient, to endure the fiery and purgatorial 
atmosphere of my work. But there are breaths from heaven as 
surely as there are blasts from hell in the tumultuous and electric 
air of it. The cynicism and egotism which the editor already men- 
tioned has the confidence to attribute to him are rather the outer 
garments than the inner qualities of his genius : the few and simple 
lines in which his purer and nobler characters are rapidly but not 
roughly drawn suffice to give them all due relief and all requisite 
attraction. The virtuous victims of the murderous conspirator whose 
crimes and punishment are the groundwork of The AtheisVs Tragedy 
have life and spirit enough to make them heartily interesting : and 
the mixed character of Sebastian, the high-hearted and gallant young 
libertine whose fearless frankness of generosity brushes aside and 
breaks away the best-laid schemes of his father, is as vividly and 
gracefully drawn as any of the same kind on the comic or the tragic 
stage. 

In this earlier of the two plays extant which preserve the name 
^f Cyril Tourneur the magnificent if grotesque extravagance of the 
(lesign may perhaps be partly accounted for by the didactic or devo- 
tion^ designer. A more appalling scarecrow or scarebabe, 

1^8 the cA^mporaries of bis creator would have phrased it, was 
certainly never begotten by orthodoxy on horror than the figure of 
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the portentous and prodigious criminal who here represents the 
practical results of indulgence in free thought It is a fine proof of 
the author’s naturally dramatic genius that this terrific successor of 
Vanini and precursor of Diderot should be other than a mere man 
of straw. Huge as is the wilful and deliberate exaggeration of his 
atrocity, there are scenes and passages in which his daring and in- 
domitable craft is drawn with native skill as well as force of hand i 
in which it is no mere stage yionster, but a genuine man, plausible 
and relentless, versatile and fearless, who comes before us now 
clothed in all the cajoleries of cunning, now exultant in all the 
nakedness of defiance. But indeed, although the construction of the 
verse and the composition of the play may both equally seem to bear 
witness of crude and impatient inexperience, there is no lack of life in 
any of the tragic or comic figures which play their part through 
these tempestuous five acts. Even so small a figure as the profligate 
Puritan parasite of the atheist who hires his hypocrisy to plead against 
itself is bright with touches of real rough humour. There is not 
much of this quality in Tourneur’s work, and what there is of it is 
as bitter and as grim in feature and in flavour as might be expected 
of so fierce and passionate a moralist : but he knows well how to salt 
his invective with a due sprinkling of such sharply seasoned pleasantry 
as relieves the historic narrative of John Knox ; whose ‘ merry ’ ^ 
account, for instance, of Cardinal Beaton’s last night in this world 
has the very savour of Tourneur’s tragic irony and implacable disgust 
in every vivid and relentless line of it. 

The execution of this j)oem is singularly good and bad : there 
are passages of such metrical strength and sweetness as will hardly 
be found in the dramatic verse of any later English poet ; and there 
are passages in which this poet’s verse sinks wellnigh to the tragic 
level, of a Killigrew’s, a Shadwell’s, or a Byron’s. Such terminations 
as ‘ of,’ ^ to,’ ‘ with,’ ^ in,’ ‘ and,’ ‘ my,’ ‘ your,’ preceding the substan- 
tive or the verb which opens the next verse, make us feel as though 
we were reading Sardd'iiapcdus or The Two Foscari — a sensation 
not easily to be endured. In a poet so far superior as Tourneur to 
the author of those abortions we must seek for an explanation of this 
perverse error in a transient and tentative theory of realism rather 
than in an incurable infirmity or obliquity of talent : for no quality 
is more remarkable in the execution of his masterpiece than his 
mastery of those metrical properties in which the style of this play 
is so generally deficient. Whether in dialogue or in monologue, 
The ReveTiger^s Tragedy is so equally admirable for instinctive 
■obedience toinature and imaginative magnificence of inspiration, so 
-equally perfect in the passionate harmony of its verse and the in- 
spired accuracy of its' locution, that years of study and elaboration 

‘ * These thingis we wreat me9,relie.* 

Worhi of John Knox^ vol. i. p. 180. 
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ihight have seemed tiecessary to bring about this inexpressible im- 
provement in expression of yet more sombre.and more fiery thought 
or feeling. There are gleams in Tfoe Atkdsfs Tragedy of that clear 
light in which the whole Shakespearean world lay shining, and here 
and there the bright flames of the stars do still endure to lighten 
the gloom of it by flashes or by fits ; the gentle and noble young 
lovers, whose patient loyalty is at last rescued Trom the toils of crime 
to be crowned with happiness and honour, are painted, though 
rapidly and slightly, with equal firmness of hand and tenderness of 
touch ; and there is some vigorous and lively humour in the lighter 
action of the comic scenes, however coarse and crude in handling ; but 
there is no such relief to the terrors of the maturer work, whose 
, sultrier darkness is visible only by the fire kindled of itself, very 
dreadful, which burns in the heart of the revenger whom it lights 
along his bloodstained way. Nor indeed is any relief wanted ; the 
harmony of its fervent and stern emotion is as perfect, as suflScient, 
as sublime as the full rush and flow of its diction, the fiery majesty 
of its verse. There never was such a thunderstorm of a play : it 
quickens and exhilarates the sen-e of the reader as the sense of a 
healthy man or boy is quickened and exhilarated by the rolling 
music of a tempest and the leaping exultation of its flames. The 
strange and splendid genius which inspired it seems now not 
merely to feel that it does well to be angry, but to take such keen 
enjoyment in that feeling, to drink such deep delight from the 
inexhaustible wellsprings of its wrath, that rage and scorn and 
hatred assume something of the rapturous quality more naturally 
proper to faith and hope and love. There is not a breath of rant, 
not a pad of bombast, in the declamation which fills its dazzling 
scenes with fire : the language has no more perfect models of style 
than the finest of its more sustained and elevated passages. The 
verse is unlike any other man’s in the solemn passion of its music : 
if it reminds us of Shakespeare’s or of Webster’s, it is simply by right 
of kinship and equality of power with the most vivid and sonorous 
verse that rings from the lips of Coriolanus or of Timon, of Brachiaiio 
or the duchess of Malfy ; not by any servility of discipleship or re- 
verberation of an imitative echo. It is so rich and full and supple, 
so happy in its freedom and so loyal in its instinct, that its veriest 
audacities and aberrations have an indefinable harmony of their own. 
Even if we admit that Tourneur is to Webster but as Webster is to 
Shakespeare, we must allow, by way of exception to this general rule 
of relative rank, that in his noblest hours of sustained inspiration he 
is at least the equal of the greater dramatist on.ithe score of 
sublime and burning eloquence, potired forth in verse like the rushing 
of a mightjypnd,.with fitful breaks and pauses that do but enhance the 
nu^cstic sweetness and perfection of its forward movement^ the 
strenuous yet spontaneous energy of its triumphant ardourin advance. 
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To these magnificent qualities of poetry and passion no critic 
ef the slightest note or the smallest pretention to poetic in- 
stinct has ever failed to do ample and cordial justice : but to the 
truthfulness and the power of Cyril Touiyieur as a dramatic student 
and painter of human character, not only has such justice not 
generally been done, but grave injustice has been too generally 
shown. It is true that not all the agents in the evolution of his 
greater tragedy are equally or sufficiently realized and vivified as 
active and distinct figures : true, for instance, that the two elder 
sons of the duchess are little more than conventional outlines of 
such empty violence and futile ambition as might be inferred from 
the crude and puerile symbolism of their respective designations : 
but the third brother is a type no less living than revolting and no^ 
less dramatic than detestable : his ruffian cynicism and defiant 
brutality are in life and death alike original and consistent, whether 
they express themselves in curses or in jeers. The brother and 
accomplice of the hero in the accomplishment of his manifold revenge 
is seldom much more than a serviceable shadow : but there is a definite 
difference between their sister and the common type of virginal heroine 
who . figures on the stage of almost every dramatist then writing ; 
the author’s profound and noble reverence for, goodness gives at once 
precision and distinction to the outline and a glow of active life to 
the colour of this pure and straightforward study. The brilliant 
simplicity of tone which distinguishes the treatment of this character 
is less remarkable in the figure of the mother whose wickedness and 
weakness are so easily played upon and blown about by every gust 
of penitence or temptation ; but there is the same lifelike vigour of 
touch in the smallest detail of the scenes between her children and 
herself. It has been objected that her ready avowal of weakness as 
common to all her sex is the undramatic epigram of a satirist, awk- 
wardly ventriloquizing through the mechanism of a tragic puppet : 
but it is really quite in keeping with the woman’s character to enlarge 
and extenuate the avowal of her own infamy and infirmity into a 
sententious reflection on womanhood in general. X similar objection 
has been raised against the apparent change of character implied in 
the confession made by the hero to the duke elect, at the close of 
the play, that he and his brother had murdered the old duke — ‘ all 
for your grace’s good,’ and in the cry when arrested and sentenced 
to instant execution, ‘ Heart, was’t not for your good, my lord ? * 
But if this seems incompatible with the high sense of honour and of 
wrong which is the mainspring of Vindice’s implacable self-devotion 
and savage ^unselfishness, the unscrupulous ferocity of the means 
through which his revenge is worked out may surely be supposed to 
have blunted the edge of his moral perception, distorted his natural 
instinct, and infected his nobler sympathies with some taint of con- 
tagious egotism and pessimistic obduracy of imagination. And the 
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intensity of sympathy with which this crowning creation of the poet’s 
severe and fiery genius is steadily developed and displayed should 
make any critic of reasonable modesty think more than twice or 
thrice before he assumes or .admits the likelihood or the possibility of 
so gross an error or so grave a defect in the conception of so great an 
artist. For if the claim to such a title might be disputed in the 
case of a claimant who could show no better credentials than his 
authorship of The Atheiafs Tragedy — and even in that far from 
faultless work of genius there are manifest and manifold signs, not 
merely of excellence, but of greatness — the claim of the man who 
could write The Revenger^s Tragedy is questionable by no one who 
has any glimmering of insight or perception as to what qualities 
j^they are which confer upon a writer the indisi)utable title to a seat 
in the upper house of poets. 

This master work of Cyril Tourneur, the most perfect and most 
terrible incarnation of the idea of retribution impersonate and con- 
centrated revenge that ever haunted the dreams of a tragic poet or 
the vigils of a future tyrannicide, is a figure as original and as 
impossible to forget, for any one who has ever felt the savage fascina- 
tion of its presence, as any of the humaner figures evoked and 
immortalized by Shakespeare. The rage of Swift, without his in- 
sanity and impurity, seems to utter in every -word the healthier if 
no less consuming passion of a heart lacerated by indignation and 
envenomed by contempt as absolute, as relentless, and as inconsolable 
as his own. And in the very torrent of the man’s meditative and 
solitary passion, a very Phlegethon of agony and fury and ravenous 
hunger after the achievement of a desperate expiation, comes the 
sudden touch of sarcasm which serves as a momentary breakwater 
to the raging tide of his reflections, and reveals the else unfathom- 
able bitterness of a spiritual Marah that no plummet even of his own 
sinking can sound, and no infusion of less fiery sorrow or less venomous 
remembrance can sweeten. The mourner falls to scoffing, the justicer 
becomes a jester: the lover, with the skull of his murdered 
mistress in his hand, slides into such reflections on the influence of 
her living beauty as would beseem a sexless and malignant satirist 
of her sex. This power of self-abstraction from the individual self, 
this impersonal contemplation of a personal wrong, this contemp- 
tuous yet passionate scrutiny of the very emotions which rend the 
heart and inflame the spirit and poison the very blood of the thinker, 
is the special seal or sign of original inspiration which distinguishes 
the type most representative of Tourneur’s genius, most significant 
of its peculiar bias and its peculiar force. Such a conception, clothed 
in mere proi^e or in merely passable verse, would be proof sufficient 
of the nai^alial^po which conceived it ; when expressed in such 
ver^ as follows, it proves at once and preserves for ever the claim 
of fhe designer to a place among the immortals. 
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Thou sallow picture of my poisoned lore, 

My study*8 ornament, thou shell of death, 

Once the bright face of my betrothed lad}', 

When life and beauty naturally filled out 
These ragged imperfections ; 

When two heaven-pointed diamonds were set 
In these unsightly rings ; — ^thon *twas a face 
So far beyond the artificial shine 
Of any woman’s Ijouglit complexion 
That the uprightest man (if such there be, 

That sin but seven times a day) broke custom 
And made up eight with looking after her. 

The very fall of the verse has a sort of fierce and savage pathos 
in the note of it ; a cadence which comes nearer to the echo of such 
laughter as utters the cry of an anguish too deep for weeping and 
wailing, for curses or for prayers, than anything in dramatic poetry 
outside the part of Hamlet. It would be a conjecture not less 
plausible than futile, though perhaps not less futile than plausible, 
which should suggest that the influence of Shakespeare’s Hamlet may 
be responsible for the creation of Tourneur’s Vindice, and the influence 
of Tourneur’s Vindice for the creation of Shakespeare’s Timon. It 
is a certainty indisputable except by the blatant audacity of imme- 
dicable ignorance, that the only poet to whose manner and style the 
style and manner of Cyril Tourneur can reasonably be said to bear 
any considerable resemblance is William Shakespeare. The more curt 
and abrupt style of Webster is equally unlike the general style of 
either. And if, as his first editor observes, ‘ the parallel ’ between 
Tourneur and Marston, ^ as far as it goes, is so obvious that it is not 
worth drawing,’ it is no less certain that the divergence between the 
genius which created Andrugio and the genius which created Vindice 
is at least as wide as the points of rc^semWance or affinity between 
them are vivid and distinct. While Mar^^ton’s imaginative and 
tragic power was at its highest, his style was crude and quaint, 
turgid and eccentric ; when he had cured and purified it, — perhaps, as 
GiflFord suggests, in consequence of Ben Jonson’s unmerciful but 
salutary ridicule — he approved himself a far abler writer of comedy or 
tragicomedy than before, but his right hand had forgotten its 
cunning as the hand of ‘ a tragic penman.’ Now the improvement 
of Tourneur’s style, an improvement amounting to little less than 
transfiguration, keeps time with his advance as a student of character 
and a tragic dramatist as distinguished from a tragic poet. The 
style of his earlier play has much of beauty, of facility, and of fresh- 
ness : the style of his later play, I must repeat, is comparable only 
with Shakespeare’s. In the superb and inexhaustible imprecations of 
Timon there is a quality which reminds us of Cyril Tourneur as 
delightfully, as we are painfully reminded of John Marston in read- 
ing certain scenes and passages which disfigure and deface the magni- 
ficent but incomprehensible composition of Troilua and Creeaida.. 
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Of Tourneur's two elegies on the death of Sir Francis Vere and of 
Henry Prince of Wales, it may be said that they are about as good 
as Chapman's work of the same order : and it may be added that his 
first editor has shewn himself, to say the least, unreasonably and 
unaccountably virulent in his denunciation of what he assumes to 
be insincere and sycophantic in the elegiac expression of the 
poet’s regret for a prince of such noble promise as the elder brother 
of Charles the First, The most earnest and fervent of republicans, 
if not wanting in common sense and common courtesj', would not 
dream of reflecting in terms of such unqualified severity on the 
lamentation of Lord Tennyson for the loss of Albert the Good : and 
the warmest admirer of that loudly lamented person will scarcely 
maintain that this loss was of such grave importance to England as 
the loss of a prince who might probably have preserved the country 
from the alternate oppression of prelates and of Puritans, from the 
social tyranny of a dictator and the political disgrace of the 
Eestoration. 

The existence of a comedy by the author of The Revenger's 
Tragedy^ and of a comedy bearing the suggestive if not provocative 
title of Laugh and Lie Downy must always have seemed to the 
students of Lowndes one of the most curious and amusing pieces of 
information to be gathered from the Bibliographer's Manual ; and 
it is with a sense of disappointment proportionate to this sense of 
curiosity that they will discover the non-existence of such a comedy, 
and the existence in its stead of a mere pamphlet in prose issued 
under that more than promising title: which yet, if attainable, 
ought surely to be reprinted, however dubious may be its claim to 
the honour of a great poet’s authorship. In no case can it possibly 
be of less interest or value than the earliest extant publication of 
that poet — The Transformed Metamorphosis. Its first editor has 
given proof of very commendable perseverance and fairly creditable 
perspicacity in his devoted attempt at elucidation of this most 
astonishing and indescribable piece of work ; but no interpretation 
of it can hope to be more certain or more trustworthy than any 
possible exposition of Blake’s Jerasalem or the Apocalypse of St, 
John. All that can be said by a modest and judicious reader is that 
any one of these three effusions may unquestionably mean anything 
that anybody chooses to read into the text ; that a Luther is as safe 
as a Loyola, that a Renan is no safer than a Gumming, from the 
chance of confutation as a less than plausible exponent of its possible 
significance: but that, however indisimtable it may be that they 
Wjsre m^nt to 3?iean something, not many human creatures who can 
be trustecPto go abroad without a keeper will be likely to pretend to 
a positive understanding of what that significance may be. To me, 
reuiarkable point in Tourneur’s problematic poem is the 
fact this most monstrous example of senseless and barbarous 
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jargon that ever disfigured English type should have been written — 
were it even for a wager — by one of the purest, simplest, most 
exquisite and most powerful writers in the language* . 

This extraordinary effusion is the single and certainly the suffi- 
cient tribute of a great poet, and a great master of the purest and 
the noblest English, to the most monstrous and preposterous taste or 
fashion of his time. As the procjuct of an eccentric imbecile it 
would be no less curious than Stanihurst’s Virgil : as the work of 
Cyril Tourneur it is indeed ^ a miracle instead of wit.’ For it cannot 
be too often repeated that in mere style, in commanding power and 
I)urity of language, in positive instinct of expression and direct 
eloquence of inspiration, the author of The Revenger^s Tragedy 
stands alone in the next rank to Shakespeare. Many if not most of 
their contemporaries could compose a better play than he probably 
could conceive — a play with finer variation of incidents and daintier 
diversity of characters : not one of them, not even Webster himself, 
could pour forth poetry of such continuous force and flow. The 
fiery jet of his molten verse, the rush of its radiant and rhythmic 
Java, seems alone as inexhaustible as that of Shakespeare’s. As a 
dramatist, his faults are doubtless as flagrant as his merits are mani- 
fest : as a writer, he is one of the very few poets who in their 
happiest moments are equally faultless and sublime. The tone of 
thought or of feeling which gives form and colour to this splendid 
poetic style is so essentially what modern criticism would define as 
that of a natural Hebraist, and so far from that of a Hellenist or 
Latinist of the Eenaissarice, that we recognize in this great poet one 
more of those Englishmen of genius on whom the direct or indirect 
influence of the Hebrew Bible has been actually as great as the 
influences of the country and the century in which they happened 
to be born. The single-hearted fury of unselfish and devoted indig- 
nation which animates every line of his satire is more akin to the 
spirit of Ezekiel or Isaiah than to the spirit of Juvenal or Persius : 
though the fierce literality of occasional detail, the prosaic accuracy 
of implacable and introspective abhorrence, may* seem liker the hard 
Eoman style of impeachment by photography than the great Hebrew 
method of denunciation by appeal. But the fusion of sarcastic 
realism with imaginative passion produces a compound of such 
peculiar and fiery flavour as we taste only from the tragic chalice of 
Tourneur or of Shakespeare. The bitterness which serves but as a 
sauce or spice to the meditative rhapsodies of Marston’s heroes or of 
Webster’s villains is the dominant quality of the meats and wines 
served up on the stage which echoes to the cry of Vindice or of 
Timon. But the figure of Tournetu’s typic hero is as distinct in its 
difference from the Shakespearean figure which may possibly have 
suggested it as in its difference from the Shakespearean figure which 
it may not impossibly have suggested. There is perhaps too much 
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p\s\>y made with shulls and crossbones on the stage of Cyril Tourneur : 
he cannot apparently realize the fact that they are properties of 
which a thoughtful poet’s use should be as temperate and occasional 
as Shakespeare’s : but the graveyard meditations of Hamlet, perfect 
in dramatic tact and instinct, seem cool and common and shallow in 
sentiment when set beside the intensity of inspiration which ani- 
mates the fitful and impetuous music of such passages as these. 

Heie’s^ an eye 

Able to tempt a great man — to serve God ; 

A pretty hanging lip^ that has forgot now to dissemble, 

Metbinks this mouth should make a swearer tremble, 

A drunkard clasp Ms teeth, and not undo ’em 
To suffer wet damnation to run through ’em. 

Here’s a cheek keeps her colour let the wind go whistle ; 

Spout, rain, we fear thee not : be hot or cold, 

All’s one with us ; and is not he absurd, 

Whose fortunes are upon their faces set 
That fear no other God but wind and wet ? 

UippoHto, Brother, y’ave spoke that right ; 

Is this the face that livin;^ shone so bright ? 

Vindice. The veiy same. 

And now methinks 1 could e’en chide myself 
For doting on her beauty, though her death 
Shall be revenged after no common action. 

Does the sillr-worm expend her yellow labours 
For thee P for thee does she undo herself P 
Are lordships sold to maintaiu ladyships 
For the poor benefit of a bewitching minute ? * 

Why does yon fellow falsify high-ways 
And put his life between the judge’s lips, 

To refine such a thing, keeps horse and men 
To beat their valours for her P 
Surely we’re all mad people,^ and they 
Whom we think are, are not: we mistake those; 

’I'is we are mad in sense, they but in clothes. 

IlippoUto, ’Faith, and in clothes too we, give us our due. 

Vindice, Does every proud and self-affectiug dame 
Camphire.her face for this P and gi'ieve her Maker 
In sinful baths of milk, — when many an infant starves, 

For her superfluous outside— -all for this ? 

What follows is no whit less noble : but as much may be said of 
the whole part — and indeed of the whole play. Violent and extrava- 
gant as the mere action or circumstance may be or may appear,, 
there is a trenchant straightforwardness of appeal in the simple and 

* This is not, I take it, one of the poet’s irregular though not unmusical lines : 
the five short unemphatic syllables, rapidly run together in one slurring note of 
scorn, being not more than equivalent in metrical weight to three such as would 
take their places if the verse were thus altered — and impaired ; 

^ For the poor price of one bewitching minute. 

» Ferfiaps we might venture here to read-—* and only they.’ In the next line,. 

* whom ’ for ‘ wiio ’ is probably the poet’s own license or oversight. 
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spontaneous magnificence of the laDguage, a depth of insuppressible 
smcerity in the fervent and restless vibration of the thought, by which 
the hand and the brain and the heart of the workman are equally 
recognizable. But the crowning example* of C3rril Tourneur’s unique 
and incomparable genius is of course to be found in the scene 
which would assuredly be remembered, though every other line of 
the poet’s writing were forgotten, by the influence of its passionate 
inspiration on the more tender but not less noble sympathies of 
Charles Lamb. Even the splendid exuberance of eulogy which at- 
tributes to the verse of Tourneur a more fiery quality, a more thril- 
ling and piercing note of sublime and agonising indignation, than 
that which animates and inflames the address of Hamlet to a mother 
less impudent in infamy than Vindice’s, cannot be considered exces- 
sive by any capable reader who will candidly and carefully compare 
the two scenes which suggested this comparison. To attempt the 
praise or the description of anything that has been praised or de- 
scribed by Lamb would usually be the veriest fatuity of presumption : 
and yet it is impossible to write of a poet whose greatness was first 
revealed to his countrymen by the greatest critic of dramatic poetry 
that ever lived and wrote, and not to echo his words of righteous 
judgment and inspired applause with mote or less feebleness of 
reiteration. The startling and magical power of single verses, in- 
effaceable and ineradicable from the memory on which they have 
once impressed themselves, the consciousness in which they have 
once struck root, which distinguishes and denotes the peculiar style 
of Cyril Tourneur’s tragic poetry, rises to its highest tidemark in 
this part of the play. Every other line, one might almost say, is an 
instance of it ; and yet not a single line is undramatic, or deficient 
in the strictest and plainest dramatic propriety. It may be objected 
that jnen and women possessed by the excitement of emotions so 
desperate and so dreadful do not express them with such passionate 
precision of utterance : but, to borrow the saying of a later and more 
famous bearer of the name which Cyril sometimes spelt as Turner, 
^ don’t they wish they <;ould ? ’ or rather, ought they not to wish it ? 
What is said by the speakers is exactly what they might be expected 
to think, to feel, and to express with less incisive power and less 
impressive accuracy of ardent epigram or of strenuous appeal.^ 

* It is, to say the least, singular to hnd in the most famous scene of a play so 
often reprinted and re-edited a word which certainly requires explanation passed 
over without remark from any one of the successive editors. When Gratiana^ 
threatened by the daggers of her sons, exclaims — 

Are you so barbarous to set iron nipples 
Upon the breast that gave you suck ? 

Vindice retorts, in reply to her appeal — 

That breast 

Is turned to quarled poison. 

This last epithet is surely unusual enough to call for some attempt at interpreta- 
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There are among poets, as there are among prose writers, some 
whose pecuKar power finds vent only in a broad and rushing stream 
of speech or song, triumphant by the general force and fullness of 
its volume, in which we no* more think of looking for single lines or 
phrases that may be detached from the context and quoted for their 
separate effect than of selecting for peculiar admiration some special 
wave or individual ripple from the multitudinous magnificence of 
the torrent or the tide. There are ^others whose power is shown 
mainly in single strokes or flashes as of lightning or of swords. 
There are few indeed outside the pale of the very greatest who can 
display at will their natural genius in the keenest concentration or 
the fullest effusion of its powers. But among these fewer than few 
stands the author of The Revenger^s Tragedy. The great scene of 
the temptation and the triumph of Castiza would alone be enough 
to give evidence, not adequate merely but ample, that such praise 
as this is no hyperbolfe of sympathetic enthusiasm, but simply the 
accurate expression of an indisputable fact. No lyrist, no satirist, 
could have excelled in fiery flow of rhetoric the copious and impe- 
tuous eloquence of the lines, at once luxurious and sardonic, cynical 
and seductive, in which Vindice pours forth the arguments and rolls 
out the promises of a professional pleader on behalf of aspiring self- 
interest and sensual self-indulgence : no dramatist that ever lived 
could have put more vital emotion into fewer words, more passionate 
reality into more perfect utterance, than Tourneur in the dialogue 
that follows them. 

Mother, Troth, lie says true. 

Castiza, False : I defy you both : 

1 have eudured you with an ear of fire : 

Your tongues haye struck hot irons on my face. 

Mother, come from that poisonous woman there. • 

Mother, Where? 

Castiza. Do you not see her P she's too inward then. 

I could not count the lines which on reperusal of this great 
tragic poem I find apt for illustrative quotation, or suggestive of a 
tributary comment: but enough has already been cited to prove 

tion. But none whatever has hitherto been ottered. In the seventh line following 
from this one there is another textual diflSculty. The edition now before me, Bid’s 
of 1608, reads literally thus : — 

Vind. Ah ist possible, Thou omly, you powers on hie, 

That women should dissemble when they die. 

X<amb was content to read, 

Ah, is it possible, you powers on high, 

and so forth. Perhaps the two obviously corrupt words in italics may contain a 
clue to the rigblji^eading, and this may be it. 

Ah! 

I8*t possible, you heavenly powers on high, 

That women should disLemble when they die 7 
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heyond all chance of cavil from any student worthy of the name that 
the place of Cyril Tourneur is not among minor poets, nor his genius 
of such a temper as naturally to attract the sympathy or arouse the 
enthusiasm of their admirers; that atUong the comrades or the 
disciples who to us m^ appear hut as retainers or satellites of 
Shakespeare his rank is high and his credentials to that rank are 
clear. That an edition more carefully revised and annotated, with a 
text reduced to something tnore of coherence and intelligible ar- 
rangement, than has yet been vouchsafed to us, would suffice to place 
his name among theirs of whose eminence the very humblest of their 
educated countrymen are ashamed to seem ignorant, it would pro- 
bably be presumptuous to assert. But if the noblest ardour of 
moral emotion, the most fervent passion of eager and indignant 
sympathy with all that^s best and abhorrence of all that is worst in 
women or in men — if the most absolute and imperial command of 
all resources and conquest of all difficultiefe inherent in the most 
effective and the most various instrument ever yet devised for the 
poetry of the tragic drama — if the keenest insight and the sublimest 
impulse that can guide the perception and animate the expression 
of a poet whose line of work is naturally confined to the limits of 
moral or ethical tragedy — if all these qualities may be admitted to 
confer a right to remembrance and a claim to regard, there can 
be no fear and no danger of forgetfulness for the name of Cyril 
Tourneur. 


Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
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THE PROSPECT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

In two articles which appeared in the numbers of this Keview for 
April 1879 and December 1880, 1 endeavoured to show that, unless 
a policy were adopted with regard to South Africa very difterent 
from that which had been followed for several years by successive 
administrations, the native tribes in that country would be exposed 
to grievous wrongs and oppression, while the true interests of the 
British colonists must also suffer. More than seven years have gone 
by since the first of these articles was written, and during that time 
the African policy of the Imperial G-overnment has continued to be 
of the same character as before, and with results even more un- 
satisfactory than I anticipated. Changes in the Ministers holding 
the seals of the Colonial Department have, indeed, more than once 
led to changes of measures, and these changes have been productive 
.of much mischief, but amidst all the vacillation and instability of 
purpose which have marked the policy of the British Government in 
South Africa, in one respect it has for a long time been the same — it 
has continued to be a policy of indifference to the welfare of the 
coloured race, and its maip object has been to repudiate for this 
country any responsibility on their account. 

The adoption of this policy dates from the establishment of what 
is called ‘ Eesponsible Government ' in the Cape Colony ; in other 
words, from the t\me when the authority formerly exercised by the 
Governor acting under the orders of the Secretary of State, and assisted 
by permanent civil servants appointed by the Crown, was transferred to 
Ministers holding power only so long as they could command a majority 
in the Assembly. This change of system, as I have shown in a former 
article, was forced upon the colony by the Home Government in the 
vain hope of reducing our military expenditure, which, on the contrary, 
it in the end very largely increased, and it formed part of a policy 
of which the apparent aim was to reduce to a minimum the responsi- 
bilities of the mother country towards the colonies, arid which, if 
foUowed out to its legitimate consequences, would have led to the 
ge|xa>ation bf#]^ Queen’s colonial dominions from the British Empire. 

policy was at that time in high favour with several of our lead- 
ing statesmen, and with a powerful party in Parliament and in the 
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country ; happily there has since been a great reaction against 'what 
I always regarded as a most mistaken view of the true interest of the 
nation, though as yet this reaction is only to be observed in public 
opinion, not in the measures of the Government. These, so far as 
South Africa is concerned, seem to be still directed under the present 
as under preceding administrations by the same views on colo- 
nial policy as before, while they also continue to show the influence 
of the opinion which, under Gladstone’s teaching, seems of late 
years to have gained some acceptance, that every extension of British 
authority over new territories is in itself an evil, and that it is no 
part of the nation’s duty to exert its power to prevent wrong and injus- 
tice from being inflicted on a population not under its rule. This 
opinion I believe to be erroneous. I do not doubt that nations are 
justly condemned when they strive to obtain possession of additional 
territories from motives^of ambition or cupidity, or that it would be a 
great mistake for this country to undertake, except for special reasons 
and under special circumstances, the protection of an independent 
people that may be in danger of being oppressed. Still, I hold that 
there are cases in which the extension of British authority over new 
territories is imperatively required both for the welfare of their in- 
habitants and in order to guard important -British interests ; and I 
likewise hold that a great nation like our own is not justified in look- 
ing with absolute indiflFerence on the sufferings which may be inflicted 
on helpless portions of the great family of mankind, but ought in 
certain circumstances to regard it as a duty to make use of the power 
Providence has conferred upon it in order to prevent cruelty and 
oppression. 

Till lately, this view of the obligations imposed upon the nation 
by the power it possesses was very generally accepted, so much 
so that, during many years, most of our leading statesmen, to "what- 
ever party they belonged, concurred in. thinking it the duty of 
England to use her naval forces in the endeavour (which was at last 
successful) to put down the slave trade between Africa and the tropical 
regions of America. As England, in former timesj had, perhaps, been 
the most active of all the European nations in establishing and carry- 
ing on this abominable traffic, it was justly regarded as right that she 
should be also foremost in trying to suppress it when its iniquity 
came to be understood. If, rejecting this view of its duty, and the 
traditions of the two centuries in which it won its high place in the 
world, ther nation should now adopt a policy I can only describe as 
one of short-sighted selfishness, it must suffer stiU more than it has 
already done in reputation and influence, and is also likely to incur 
injury to its interests of a more obvious kind. 

In saying that this country has already suffered in reputation and 
influence from the policy pursued by its Government in recent years, 
I refer more especially to what has-been done in South Africa. 
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England haa mnch reason to be ashamed of the policy of its rulers 
^th regard to other parts of the world also, and this is a subject 
well worthy of being discussed, but I do not now wish to enter 
into it, and in this article I mean strictly to confine my attention 
to what is now going on in South Africa, and to the probable 
effect of the policy with regard to its affairs which Her Majesty’s 
Ministers are now pursuing. The character of this policy may 
be learnt from the speech made by Mr. Stanhope, who was then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, in reply to a deputation which 
waited upon him some weeks ago, to press upon him the necessity 
of taking measures to guard the Colony of Natal from the danger 
it is exposed to by the present state of Zululand, and by a large 
number of Boers from the Transvaal having established them- 
selves in that territory. Mr. Stanhope in this speech explained what 
has been already done with regard to Zululand by Her Majesty’s 
Government, what further steps are contemplated, and the reasons 
for the course that has been resolved upon. From this statement it 
is not difficult to gather what are the general views of the Govern- 
ment on South African policy. The deputation were informed that 
the Boers in Zululand, after some negotiation, had agreed to an 
arrangement with Her Majesty’s Government by which Zululand was 
to be divided into Western and Eastern Zululand. The former was 
to be made over to the Boers, who were to be at liberty to establish 
in it an independent State under the name of ‘ the New Eepublic.* 
A large territory, including much valuable land, was to be thus assigned 
to them, and in consideration of this concession they were to withdraw 
from all the farms they have occupied in Eastern Zululand, and to 
engage not to interfere with the Zulus within its limits. The exact 
boundaries between Eastern and Western Zululand do not appear to 
have been then determined, but Mr. Stanhope said that sufficient 
land was to be retained for the occupation and settlement of the 
Zulus, and that the Boer settlements were not to be allowed to 
approach the sea. Lastly, the deputation were told that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers would be prepared to declare the Zulus in the Eastern 
division of the territory under Her Majesty’s protection, when satis- 
fied that this is their wish. * 

Such is the scheme laid before the deputation by Mr. Stanhope. 
I shall presently have to notice the objections it is open to as being 
generally injurious to British interests in South Africa, but I must 
first remark that, looking only to its primary object of* pacifying 
Zululand, the arrangement he has explained seems to be wanting on 
two most important points. He has not said that any steps are to be 
at once taken for putting an end to the existing anarchy, and for 
mai^tamingp^er and security in Eastern Zululand, but, on, the 
oon^braiy, he has rather implied that none are in contemplation. And, 
secondly^ he gave no information to his hearers as to the means by 
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which the performance of their agreement by the Boers is to be 
secured. But, unless on both these points provision is made for 
meeting the difficulties that are sure to arise, it is impossible that a 
satisfactory settlement can be effected. 

With regard to the first, the anarchy that now prevails and the 
bloodshed occasioned by the quarrels of the chiefs have been acknow«- 
ledged by both Lord Derby and Mr. Stanhope. Mr. Stanhope said in 
his speech ‘ that since the death of Cetewayo Zululand ceased to have 
even a nominal leader,’ and one of Lord Derby’s despatches says that 
‘the condition of Zululand since 1879 has been one of chronic war, 
carried on by barbarous reprisals.’ This deplorable state of things 
seems still to continue, and there is no prospect of its being brought 
to a- close until some strong authority is established in Zululand 
to replace that which we destroyed by the overthrow of Cetewayo. 
His stern rule with all ks faults effectually secured his subjects both 
from attack by the Boers and from the evils of intestine wars, and it 
was preparing the way for better things by the security it afforded to 
missionaries and to traders. ' If we had not interfered, the civilising 
infl,uences of Christianity and commerce would in no long time have 
worked a happy change in the condition of the Zulus. These tribes, 
without our help and in the midst of the diflSculties by which they are 
now surrounded, are incapable of creating for themselves a govern- 
ment strong enough to maintain order among them. 

The second omission in Mr. Stanhope’s statement to which I have 
alluded is equally or more important. The experience we have had 
of the utter disregard by the Boers of the engagements they entered 
into by the unhappy convention we concluded with them after the 
disaster at Majuba Hill, and their equally shameless violation of the 
second convention, which they were weakly permitted to substitute for 
the first, ought to teach us that it would be nothing short of childish 
folly to trust to their fairly executing the agreement that is now being 
made, unless some effectual means ai-e provided for enforcing it. This 
can only be done by maintaining an armed force of some kind strong 
enough promptly to put down any acts contrary to the stipulations they 
have made. Without this they will assuredly treat their promises 
to respect the rights of the Zulus just as they did their similar 
promises with regard to the Bechuanas. Not long ago the Cai>e 
newspapers contained accounts of a recent incident which shows that 
the spirit of rapine and bloodshed is as strong among the Boers as 
ever. It is stated that two or three Boers had been guilty of the 
deliberate murder of a Zulu chief for no other offence but that of 
having refused to submit to a gross act of spoliation, and having 
claimed that the demand he resisted should be submitted to a British 
oflBcer. It is not stated that any steps have been taken to cause the 
criminals in this case to be punished* 

Perhaps Mr. Stanhope, though he*has given no hint of such an 
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imbeutipn^ may contemplate taking measures for maintaining order 
and security in what is to be left to the Zulus of a territory of which th^ 
whole is rightfully theirs, and also for putting down with a strong 
hand any attempt on the part of the Boers to violate the stipu- 
lations of the agreement the Governor of Natal has been authorised 
to conclude with them, I trust that this may be what Mr. Stanhope 
meant to do, and that his successor in the Colonial Office will not 
neglect to adopt the precautions which are necessary for this pur- 
pose, since otherwise the early destruction of the Zulus is certain, 
and will bring upon this country even deeper disgrace than it has 
already incurred by having been the cause of so much misery to 
that unhappy people by the vacillation and weakness of its policy. 

In what I have already said I have only attempted to show that, 
unless Mr. Stanhope’s plan includes means of which he said nothing to 
the deputation, it cannot succeed even in putting an end to the diffi- 
culties which have arisen in Zululand and on the frontiers of Natal, 
I have now further to observe that these difficulties are inseparably 
connected with a much larger question which requires immediate 
attention, but with which it is to be feared from Mr. Stanhope’s state- 
ment that Her Majesty’s Ministers do not mean to deal. This larger 
question is whether, in the present state of South Africa, it is not 
necessary, as well for the protection of British interests as for the 
welfare of its inhabitants, both white and coloured, that better 
arrangements than now exist should be made for the preservation 
of order and security, and for the maintenance of that paramount 
authority which Mr. Stanhope rightly claimed for Her Majesty in his 
recent speech. 

The want of any sufficient means for preserving order is now much 
felt not only in Zululand but in the country occupied by the Pondos, 
the Bassutos, the Bechuana's, and some other tribes. The absence of 
any properly constituted authority for this purpose both exposes the 
coloured people to wrong from unscrupulous white men, and also en- 
courages them to be guilty of cattle-stealing and other depredations 
on their white neighbours. A great opportunity for organising a good 
system for the government of all these territories was thrown away 
when, altera million of money hachbeen spent in sending a force under 
Sir C. Warren to drive the intrusive Boers out of the territory of the 
Bechuanas, he tv^as recalled and the force he commanded was broken up 
as soon as the immediate object of the expedition was accomplished, 
instead of allowing him to use the irresistible power then in his hands 
to make such permanent provision for the future government of the 
country as his thorough knowledge of it would have enabled him to 
suggest. But though the best opportunity for adopting measures for 
p^prpose l]||^been lost, it is not too late to do so, and it is the 
ijtnportant that they should be attempted as they would also 
teiid to secure Her Majesty’s paramount authority in this part of 
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Afrits against the designs to set it aside which there is good reason to 
think are entertained. 

The ignominious peace we made with the Boers after having been 
sfignally defeated in the war we had waged, for the maintenance of the 
Queen’s authority over the Transvaal, seems to have encouraged them to 
form much more serious designs of hostility to this country than had 
previously been thought of. TUI lately there seemed to be no 
ground for fearing anything /rom these people except that in their 
unscrupulous ‘ hunger for land ’ they might be guilty of such op- 
pression of the native tribes as to compel our interference. But 
since the re-establishment of their independence, clear signs have 
been observed that they are seeking to raise up by degrees a power 
to supplant the authority of the Queen in South Africa. 

Perhaps this may seem too absurd a scheme to excite apprehension, 
and I believe it may justly be so regarded provided it is wisely dealt 
with ; but I also believe that if it is neglected, and if nothing is done to 
make our position in Africa more secure, it may grow before long into 
a very formidable danger. Unfortunately the arrangement announced 
by Mr. Stanhope, instead of giving increased security to the British 
position in South Africa, will have precisely the opposite tendency. 
One of the main provisions of this arrangement is that the British 
(fovernment is to give its consent to the creation of a ^ New Republic’ 
in Western Zululand, with the rights of an independent State. With 
these rights, and the geographical position they will hold, the Boers 
of the New Republic can hardly fail to be from the first inconvenient 
neighbours to Natal ; before long they will probably be not only in- 
convenient but formidable neighbours. When they are established 
as the acknowledged masters of the territory, their numbers will 
soon be largely increased by a swarm of^reckless adventurers from 
Europe and elsewhere, generally bitter enemies to England, who will 
flock to a place that offers, as they will think, a jjromising field for the 
enterprise of men seeking to gain wealthy by unscrupulous violence. 
Already adventurers of this sort are beginning to join the various 
settlements of the Boers, and with an increase of numbers will come 
an increase of power. The Boers of Western Zululand are the same 
people with those of the Transvaal and the Orange State, and these 
three Republics thus united by blood would naturally seek to draw 
closer their political connection for mutual assistance in seeking to 
advance their interests. And with the experience we have of their 
past conduct we can hardly doubt that one of their first objects will 
be to get possession of more and more land. With their accustomed 
disregard of the rights of the African race they will assuredly before 
long (unless they are restrained by superior force) wrest from their 
owners whatipver valuable lands within reach of invasion are held by 
still independent tribes. And probably Eastern Zululand would 
very soon be invaded. Mr. Stanhope told the gentlemen who 
VoL. XXI.— No. 121 . OGr 
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hxtmght the subject before him ^that the interests of Natal, of South 
Africa, and of the Empire require that the Boer settlements should 
not be allowed to approach the sea/ But the very reasons' which 
make Mr. » Stanhope object to their approaching the sea will make 
them especially anxious to do so. They will hope by gaining free 
access to the coast to promote their own at the expense of British 
trade, and they may look for support in this design from European 
nations among which there is so much commercial jealousy of 
England. This may lead to very embarrassing questions being raised 
between these nations and our Government. Nor is this the only 
danger to British trade which will arise from the growing up of a 
powerful Boer confederation in the position these republics hold in 
relation to our colonies. The commercial intercourse of the colonies 
with the interior of Africa is already by no means inconsiderable, and 
ought to become highly important, but it 'may be much impeded 
if not arrested by the Boer Eepublics. The evil that may arise from 
the growth in power of these Eepublics may go far beyond the diffi- 
culties they will probably throw in the way of our trade ; it is not im- 
possible that the time may come when vre shall have to fight with 
them for the very existence of British authority in South Africa. 

For these reasons I regard Mr. Stanhope’s assent to the formation 
of the New Kepublic as unwise and dangerous, as W'ell as unjust to 
the Zulus, and, judging from the speech in which he explained the 
arrangement he has made to the gentlemen he received, I much 
doubt w’hether he himself considers it to be a good one. Instead of 
boldly defending it on its merits, his tone in that speech was one of 
apology for having assented to an arrangement he seemed to feel to 
be unsatisfactory, but which he excused as having been rendered 
necessary by the acts of his predecessors. He said he could not 
ignore the fact that the Boers were in de facto possession of a Jarge 
territory in Zululand, and had established a de facto government. 
Undoubtedly this is a fact that could not be ignored, but, considering 
how the Boers obtained this position, it ought surely to be regarded 
rather as affording good reasons for compelling them to desist from 
their encroachments on the Zulu territory, than as conferring upon 
them rights which ought to be recognised, and to be allowed to stand 
in the way of such a settlement of the affairs of Zululand as would 
be most fair to its native inhabitants and most favourable to British 
interests. A short review of what has occurred there in the past 
few years will be sufficient to explain this view of the question* 

Ten years ago the Zulus were a powerful state ruled by Cetewayo. 
The nation w*as strongly organised, and their king had a formidable 
ariny, which for some years he had been anxious to use against the 
of tfaih Yransvaal, against whom he had some ju^ grounds of 
complaint, but had been restrained from doing so by the British 
authorities. At this time the Boers, far from being able to oppress 
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the Zulus, were in great peril from them and from another warlike 
fribe under Secocoeni, with whom they had bean waging an unSuc-* 
cessful wat. Their government in the Transvaal was reduced to 
extreme weakness, the treasury was empty, and no money could be 
raised either by taxes or by loans to meet the most necessaiy ex- 
penses* If the Zulus had been allowed then to attack the Boers, 
little resistance could have been piade to them, but by the earnest 
remonstrances of our colonial# authorities, Cetewayo was induced to 
refrain from an invasion of the Transvaal, which could hardly have 
failed to destroy the power of the Boers, and soon after possession 
wa^j taken of that territory for the Queen. Then came our war with 
the Zulus, which has always appeared to me to have beien as contrary 
to good policy as to justice. But passing by the (question it would 
now be useless to discuss — whether that war was right or wrong — it is 
certain that it utterly destroyed not only the military power of the 
Zulus, but their organisation as a nation, and left them helpless 
either to defend themselves against attacks from without, or to main- 
tain order and peace within their own territory. This result has 
been rendered still more calamitous than it would otherwise have 
been, by the action of the British Government with regard to the 
Transvaal. I have shown that when that territory was declared to 
be part of the dominions of the Queen, the Boers by whom it was 
held were in extreme difficulty and danger ; indeed it appears that 
one of the main reasons for calling upon them to accept British 
authority was the belief that it was the only certain way of averting 
some great catastrophe which would have had a bad effect on the 
minds of the coloured population, and have encouraged them in 
hostility to the whites throughout South Africa. 

The difficulties the Boers had had to struggle with in governing 
and defending the Transvaal ceased to be felt as soon as the dominion of 
the Queen over it was proclaimed. There was no longer the slightest 
apprehension of the settlers being attacked by any of the neighbouring 
tribes when there were English troops at hand ^ to protect them. 
British rule was accepted with joy by the large African population 
within the territory as securing them from the grievous oppression 
they had suffered from the Boers. English money and credit put 
an end to the pecuniary embarrassments which had paralysed the 
previous government, and the administration of British officers, by 
making life and property secure, attracted settlers to take advantage 
of the great natural resources of the country. During the short time 
that the Transvaal was governed under the authority of the Queen 
a great improvement was thus taking place in its condition, and it 
was rapidly advancing in prosperity. But, with a want of foresight 
and of judgment which is hardly intelligible, no steps were taken 
for creating a permanent and strong government able to .do equal 
justice to the white and coloured population, and to put down at 
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once every attempt to resist its authority. Instead of this, promises 
verlb made to the Boers that powers of self-govemment should bS 
conferred upon them, without taking thought, apparently, of the 
fact that self-government,' according to the understanding of the 
Boers, meant that they were to be allowed to manage the aflFairs of 
the territory as they thought best for themselves, without regard to 
the interests of its coloured inhabitants. The coloured inhabitants 
were clearly not suflBciently advanced on civilisation to take part in 
any system of popular government. The effect, therefore, of creating 
such a government would have been to place considerably more than 
half a million of the African race under the uncontrolled authority of 
less than a tenth of their number of Boers, whose use of their power 
was sure to be oppressive. The ill-judged promise to give the Boers 
greater power in the government was not performed as soon as they 
had been led to expect, and in consequence they began to demand 
the restoration of their independence. This demand was peremp- 
torily rejected, but, with the same want of judgment and foresight 
which had been shown throughout these transactions, the number of 
British troops in South Africa and in the Transvaal was reduced by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers after the wars with the Zulus and Secocoeni 
were over, without their taking any measures to support the Queen’s 
authprity, which they had determined not to relinquish, against the 
hostility of the Boers. There would have been no difficulty in doing 
this, since the whole native population earnestly desired this authority 
to be maintained, and it would have been easy to form from them a 
police force under British officers strong enough to make resistance 
to the government by the Boers too hopeless to be attempted. No 
such measure was adopted, nor any other for the same purpose, and, 
contrary to what the most ordinary prudence would have dictated, 
while it was determined to resist the wishes of the Boers for inde- 
pendence, the officers entrusted with the government of the Transvaal 
were left without any sufficient means of enforcing obedience to their 
authority. As might have been expected, the Boers took arms, and 
easily wrested the virtual possession of the country from a government 
too weak to contend with them. 

Mr, Gladstone’s Government then ordered troops to advance from 
Natal to the Transvaal, and advised Her Majesty to inform Parlia- 
ment that the rising there ^had imposed upon her the duty of 
taking measures with a view to the prompt vindication of her autho- 
rity.’ But the ill-planned and ill-conducted operations undertaken 
for that purpose led to the defeat of the British troops by the Boers, 
which was soon followed by a peace yielding to them all that they 
had before a^ed for, and had been peremptorily refused. The 
atrqngest a^Sty^nces were given in this country by Her Majesty’s 
and in Africa by those who acted by their authority, that 
the ewyention which put an end to the war provided ample securities 
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against the oppression of the natives by the restored government of 
the Boers, and also against any ill-treatment of the settlers in the 
Transvaal who had been loyal to the Crown during the insurrection. 
From the first nearly all who were acquainted with the aflPairs of 
Africa declared with one voice that these securities were quite illusory, 
and the event proved only too clearly that they were right. I need 
not, however, dwell on the rnisetable story of the wrongs done else- 
where by the Boers, nor on flxe disgrace brought upon England by 
having allowed them to be so long committed in spite of the promises 
of protection that had been made to the sufferers. My object at 
present is to call attention to the bearing of what has been done in 
the Transvaal on the question whether the Boers ought to be allowed 
to retain the territory of which they have obtained possession in 
Zululand. ^ 

When, by the convention which followed the disaster of Majuba 
Hill, they became again masters of their ‘former territory, their 
position in it was totally different from vrhat it had been when their 
authority was superseded by that of the Queen. The many diffi- 
culties of their state had been removed at the cost of England, and 
its resources of all kinds greatly increased, and instead of having to 
fear for their very existence from strong and well-organised native 
powers, they found that not only the military force of the natives, but 
their social organisation, had been shattered by British arms, so that 
while their own power had been largely increased, that of the natives 
was so diminished that they could oppose little resistance to their 
encroachments. This was more particularly the ease in Zululand. 
The arrangements which were, with the sanction of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, made for its government after the fall of Cetewayo having 
totally failed, the Boers from the Transvaal soon availed themselves 
of the confusion which ensued to make encroachments on the lands 
of the Zulus. In some cases perhaps by hmia fide purchases, much 
oftener by nominal ones, accomplished by fraud or by force, they 
acquired farms, on which they established themaelves. What was 
worse, they made use for their own purposes of the rivalries of the 
different Zulu chiefs, and encouraged, if they did not stir up, the 
bloody wars which followed our destruction of the only authority 
which was strong enough to keep all these chiefs in order as subjects of 
the Zulu kingdom. 

There was no successor to the power of Cetewayo, but a chief, 
who was striving to attain the position he had held as ruler of all 
Zululand, obtained by the promise of a large concession of land the 
aid of the Boers in destroying his principal competitor for power. 
When this object had been accomplished, a dispute arose as to the 
extent of land to be assigned to the Boers in payment of their ser- 
vices. This dispute was eventually settled by an agreement described 
as ‘ of a very fraudulent character,’ which was come to in 1884, and 
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made over to the Boei^s a large extent of valuable territory. The 
l&launs of the Boers to the territory of Western Zululand rest mainly 
on this agreement, and it is difficult to understand upon what ground 
it can be held to be valid.* Their right to' farms which they could 
show that they had fairly bought from those who were entitled to 
dispose of them might have been admitted, though, knowing as we do 
tlie manner in which such purchases have usually been made, each 
case should have been carefully scrutiiaised. But neither the chief 
who assented to the fraudulent agreement, nor any other with whom 
the Boers claimed to have dealt, had the smallest right to surrender 
to them the sovereignty over any part of the territory which belonged 
to the Zulu nation. And as it is not yet three years since this agree- 
ment was made, its deficiency in all that would have been necessary 
to make it binding cannot be compensated by the prescription arising 
from long possession, and there is nothing to support Mr. Stanhope’s 
argument that the arrangement he had assented to was justified by 
the position the Boers had de facto obtained for themselves. 

In saying that the position of the Boers in Zululand could not be 
ignored, perhaps Mr. Stanhope may not have intended to admit that 
possession acquired by the means they have used for that purpose 
gives them any right to the land they occupy, but was only adverting 
to the difficulty there would be in depriving them of the position 
they actually hold, however wrongfully it may have been obtained. 
If this is the meaning Mr. Stanhope’s words were intended to 
convey, they amount to a confession that he has consented to the 
arrangement he has made with the Boers, not because he is convinced 
that it is just to the Zulus, or free from danger to British interests, 
but because it will for the present avert the necessity of taking 
measures to compel the .Boers to relinquish a position they have 
wrongfully seized. They are not likely long to respect an arrange- 
ment obviously made by the British authorities from a sense of 
weakness, and it will probably be found that a short respite from an 
inevitable contest with them has been purchased by concessions 
which will make that contest much more serious when it comes. 

In urging these objections to Mr. Stanhope’s scheme for the 
settlement of Zululand, I have not forgotten that it is probably now 
too late to draw back from his agreement with the Boers, but this 
only renders it more necessary to consider what evil effects it is likely 
to produce, and how they may be averted. And the subject is one 
urgently demanding attention, for, as I have endeavoured to show, 
the recent agreement with the Boers has much increased the serious 
dangers to British interests which had arisen before it was concluded, 

: from the stat|^pf affairs created in South Africa by the weak and 
;.mi<tecided ffolicy of this country under successive administrations 
fpr several years. These dangers are so grave that, though I see no 
rmop for doubting that they may still be effectually guarded against, 
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I am convinced^ that they cannot be so without very prompt and 
vigorous action, applying not only to Zululand, but to the whole of 
that part of South Africa which has relations, more or less intimate, 
with the British dominions. Throughout most of this wide region 
the want of some authority to maintain peace and order is, as I have 
already said, greatly felt, and that it should be supplied is a matter 
of vital importance to the inhabitants of South Africa, whether white 
or coloured, and to those livii^ within the colonial frontiers, as well 
as to those without, since the former necessarily suffer from the 
prevalence of violence and lawlessness beyond their borders. 

* This need for the existence of some strong authority to maintain 
order in the territory beyond the frontiers of the British colonies in 
South Africa can only, as I believe, be met by making the para- 
mount authority over it which has long been claimed for the Queen 
real and effective for the repression of violence and wrong, and this, I 
believe, might and ought to be done. But in saying this I do not 
mean that so large a territory, inhabited by a population generally 
in so low a state of civilisation, ought to be added to the African 
dominions of the Crown ; on the contrary, I should deprecate its being 
so. If. this territory were declared to be a part of the British 
dominions, its government would have to be provided for, either by 
its being annexed to our present colonics of the Cape and Natal, or 
by its being organised as one or more Crown colonies, and there are 
insurmountable objections to either plan. Experience, and more 
especially the deplorable history of the Bassuto war, too clearly 
proves that the government of the Cape, entrusted to ministers who 
only hold pow’er so long as they retain the confidence of the Assembly, 
is quite unfit to rule over a large uncivilised population unrepre- 
sented in that Assembly. The Governmei^ of Natal, though differing 
in character from that of the Cape, is likewise ill qualified to exercise 
authority over African tribes outside its present boundaries. It 
would be scarcely less inexpedient to attempt to govern the territory 
in question by creating in it one or more ne\v Crown Colonies, 
because the expense of governing and protecting so large a territory 
on this system would be far too heavy, and still more because the 
change in the social condition of the native tribes would be so violent 
that they would be unlikely to submit to it except under the pressure 
of force. But, though I believe that difficulties too great to be over- 
come stand in the way of governing the territory in question in a 
satisfactory manner as an integral part of the Queen’s dominions, I 
am satisfied that under British guidance the tribes by which it is 
inhabited might be enabled to carry on a government under their 
own chiefs sufficiently good to meet the wants of their present social 
condition, and to lead to a gradual improvement in that condition 
with a corresponding improvement in their laws and institutions. 

The tribes of Kaffir race, who form the population of this part 
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of Africa, are not, it is to be remembered, savages li!ce the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Australia ; they have a well-understood system of 
government by their chiefs, controlled by customs which have the 
force of laws, and they have evinced great capacity for improvement 
under favourable circumstances. They are remarkable for their 
bravery ; like^most uncivilised people they are somewhat averse to 
steady and continuous industry, but will often make great exertions 
to gain any object they wish for, and in some employments soon 
become skilful under good instruction. They are also obedient and 
faithful to leaders they trust and respect, of which the devotion of 
the Zulus to Cetewayo affords a striking example. Such a people 
under judicious British guidance might be expected to make a rapid 
advance in civilisation. Their being under British guidance neces- 
sarily implies that they must be placed in some degree under British 
authority, to which they ought not to be made subject unless with 
their own free consent: But they are so well aware of their need of 
British protection that they would in general be glad to obtain it by 
becoming obedient to British authority if care were taken to avoid 
needless interference with the existing organisation of their tribes, 
and all attempts to effect hasty changes in their present mode of life 
and in their long-established customs, even w^hen they may be much 
at variance with our ideas of what is right. Patience in introducing 
even much required improvement would be indispensable, but with 
this it might be confidently anticipated that few of the tribes would 
reject British protection and authority. The Zulus, it appears, are 
earnestly praying to be allowed this advantage. Some years ago 
the Bassutos were, at their own request, accepted as subjects of the 
Queen, and as long as they remained under the direct authority of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and were treated with justice and proper 
consideration, they were loyal and obedient, and it was only when 
they were ruled in a very different spirit by the Ministers of the 
Cape Colony that the Bassuto war, which cost so much blood and 
money, was brougl^t on by their resistance in arms to measures they 
justly regarded as oppressive. The Pondos are still almost, if not 
entirely, independent, and from recent intelligence it seems that 
their relations with the Cape Government have of late been far from 
satisfactory. There is reason to fear that this may not be entirely 
their fault, and thd,t, like the Bassutos, they may have had some 
just grounds for complaint which might be removed if they were 
dealt with by officers acting under the direct order of the Imperial 
Government, instead of under the Colonial Ministers. The Bechuanaa 
are already, I believe, under British protection and authority, though 
it wowld flee^ Irom the intelligence received from time to time that 
the gjovemment of their territory is as yet but imperfectly provided 
for* 

■With these signs that the African tribes are generally well 
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disposed to accept the rule of the Imperial Government (though 
much less ready to yield obedience to the Cape Ministers), there is 
great encouragement for an attempt to repress disorder in the 
territory they occupy by organising a system of government, to be 
mainly carried on by the natives themselves, but under British 
guidance and protection. This is no new idea; for many years 
there has been a High Commissioner appointed by Her Majesty to 
manage the relations of the •British Government and the British 
colonists with the independent African tribes, and when such an 
officer was first appointed it was hoped that by his aid peace and 
order might be maintained amongst these tribes. Hitherto this 
hope has not been fulfilled, but its disappointment may be accounted 
for by the fact that the High Commissioner has been too much 
hampered, and has had too little support in the execution of his 
duties. 'He has been hampered by holding with his office of High 
Commissioner that of Governor of the Cape Colony, and being bound 
as such to act by the advice of Ministers responsible to the Assembly. 
It is true that he is nominally free to follow his own judgment in 
his measures as High Commissioner beyond the borders of the colony, 
and that his Ministers have no right to interfere with these measures. 
But he is nevertheless practically hampered with regard to them 
by the extreme difficulty he would find in carrying on his duties as 
Governor, if as High Commissioner he did not succeed in maintaining 
agreement with his Ministers as to his policy beyond the frontier. 
This accounts for the fact that the powers of the High Commissioner 
have almost always been exercised in accordance with the views and 
opinions which have guided his advisers in administering the internal 
affairs of the colony. Thus the policy of the High Commissioner has 
not entirely escaped the influence of tl^e feeling entertained by a 
considerable proportion of those who elect the Assembly, that the 
coloured population is to be regarded as an inferior race, whose 
interests are not entitled to the same consideration as those of the 
whites. 

I do not mean to imply by what I have just said any censure of 
the present very able and distinguished Governor of the Cape, the 
great value of whose services I fully recognise as well as the high 
character he deservedly bears. Still, in the events of the last few 
years, and more especially in what has taken place respecting 
Bechuanaland, I see what I consider to be clear proof of its being 
desirable that British relations with the African tribes and also with 
the Dutch Republics should be kept under the immediate direction 
of the Imperial Government, and entirely separate from the adminis- 
tration of the Cape. To effect this separation it would be necessary 
that the office of High Commissioner should no longer be held by the 
Governor of the Cape, but should be placed in the hands of a different 
person corresponding directly with the Secretary of State, and acting 
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under his instructions. Probably the best arrangement would be 
that the appointment of High Commissioner should be conferred on 
the general in command of Her Majesty’s troops, because his holding 
the military command would cause the High Commissioner to be 
regarded with greater deference by the native tribes, and his 
authority over them would be of use to him in the measures he 
might have to take as General for the defence of Her Majesty’s 
African dominions. To make this cleaner I will venture to offer some 
suggestipns as to steps which might be taken to meet the wants 
which are now most felt in South Africa. 

The wants I refer to are, first, that some regular authority should 
be constituted, where none as yet exists, for maintaining order by 
the punishment of all acts of violence and wrong ; and, second, that 
some armed force should be created to support the authorities en- 
trusted with the preservation of the public peace. There are primary 
wants of human society which appear to be very imperfectly^ if at 
all, provided for in some pai'ts of South Africa. Among the tribes 
themselves, the place of a regularly constituted government and of 
laws is to a certain degree supplied by the ill-defined authority of 
the chiefs, and by long-established customs which are generally 
respected and axe regarded as conferring certain rights on individuals. 
But this ill-defined authority and these customs are very insufficient 
to meet the wants of society when civilisation begins to appear, 
and lead to the cruel punishment of imaginary offences like witch- 
craft, of which those who have got possession of greater wealth than 
their neighbours are often accused, really for the purpose of gratify- 
ing the cupidity of the chiefs who are entitled to ^ eat up ’ those 
who are declared guilty of sorcery. And neither the power of the 
chiefs nor the law of custom is of much avail for preventing acts of 
wrong being committed either by violence or by fraud by white men, 
who find their way for various purjjoses into native territories, still 
less to enforce obedience to regulations made by the chiefs, such as 
those prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors. The Acts of Parlia- 
ment which have been passed to empower British judges to try 
British subjects for crimes committed beyond the boundaries of the 
Queen’s dominions are quite insuflScient to remedy this evil, and 
would, presume, be held inapplicable to crimes committed by 
Boers and others who are not subjects of Her Majesty. Some more 
effectual mode of dealing with those who are guilty of offences in the 
territories of native tribes is therefore required, and this object, as 
well as that of gradually improving their system of government and 
theijr laws, might, I think, be found without annexing these terri- 
tories to the Queen’s dominions, by concluding treaties with the 
.tribes that fch^bit them. I will explain what I mean by referring 
to the of Zululand. 

lu that territory it is more urgently necessary than elsewhere to 
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put an end to anarchy and the terrible evils it is now producing, by 
creating some regularly constituted authority. For this purpose the 
British protection the Zulus are so anxious to obtain might be offered 
to them on the condition of their concluding a treaty by which they 
should become vassals of the Queen. This would not imply that Zulu- 
land would cease to be a distinct nation, forming no part of the Queen^s 
dominions. In becoming vassals of Her Maj esty, the Zulus would retain 
all their present rights except so far as these were modified by the 
conditions laid down in the treaty. There are many examples of one 
State exercising a certain qualified authority over another without their 
being united together. One of these is to be found in the relation 
established between this country and the Ionian Islands, under the 
treaty by which they were formed into the republic of the seven islands 
under the jjrotection of the Sovereign of the United Kingdom. The 
inhabitants of these islands did not become British subjects, and were 
not entitled to the privileges they would have had as such. Their 
State had its separate flag, and the British Parliament claimed no 
authority to legislate for it. But by the conditions of the treaty the 
protecting sovereign was invested jjractically with the power of ruling 
the protected State. In the same way the Zulus, by a treaty making 
them protected vassals of the Queen, might consent to invest Her 
Majesty with as much authority as it would be desirable that she 
should exercise. The main advantage of establishing this sort of 
relation between the Crown and the Zulus, instead of annexing their 
country to the British dominions, is that the necessity of making too 
sudden a change in the laws and in the social organisation of a still 
barbarous people would be avoided. This object would be gained by 
inserting in the treaty provisions for declaring that the existing laws 
and customs should remain in force until altered by competent 
authority, and that the right of the several chiefs to govern their tribes 
should be maintained. To this should be added stipulations that the 
chiefs and people should obey the commands of the Queen signified to 
them by her High Commissioner or any Assistant Commissioner 
appointed by him, and that he should be entitled with the consent 
of the chiefs to make from time to time such new laws, and such 
regulations to guard against the abuse of their power by the chiefs as 
he might judge to be expedient, and also to impose such jjaxes as 
might be required. The Zulus should further engage not to form 
any armed bodies of their own, but to furnish recruits for any police 
or other force established by the authority of the Queen. 

In this very slight sketch I need not enter into further particulars 
as to stipulations it would be proper to make, nor need I say much 
of the various new laws and changes in existing customs it would be 
expedient to introduce. As I have already said, great caution and 
great patience would be necessary in making such changes, and 
especially in effecting the improvement in the laws of marriage and in 
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the position of women, which is so much wanted. It would be most 
dangerous in these matters to go fester than would be consistent 
with the feelings of the people, and the spread of Christianity by the 
eflTorts of the missionaries must be waited for to accomplish all that 
is desired. I will mention only one or two more of the many im- 
provements that should be attempted as soon as may be practicable 
without departing from the caution I have insisted upon as indis- 
pensable. The chiefs ought by degreee to be converted into salaried 
oflScers of the Government. They are at present enabled to maintain 
their social position by various exactions sanctioned by custom, but 
often exceedingly oppressive. The means of paying these salaries 
might be obtained by extending to Zululand the hut tax which is 
cheerfully paid by those Zulus who are now settled in Natal, and 
some other taxes, which I need not now point out, would probably 
have to be imposed to defray the very moderate cost of such a simple 
government as would for the present be sufficient. In addition to 
such taxation as it might be found expedient to impose, a considerable 
addition to the resources of the State might be obtained by a measure 
which for other reasons it would be advisable to adopt. Any aliena- 
tion of the land of the tribes should be peremptorily forbidden unless 
with the approval of the High Commissioner or his Assistant. The 
unjust acquisition of land by white men by fraud or by violence has 
from the earliest days of the settlement of Europeans in Africa been 
one of the main causes of quarrel between the white and coloured races, 
and the only effectual way of preventing such abuses for the future in 
Zululand would be to prohibit the alienation of the lands of the tribes 
by sale or otherwise, except with the sanction of the British officer in 
charge of the district. But the sale, and still more the leasing, of 
land to white farmers if the terms were fair would afford in many 
cases an important item of revenue not only without injury but with 
advantage to the Zulus. 

Some addition to this revenue might be obtained with great 
benefit to the Zulus if portions of the land now held in common by the 
tribes were allowed to be sold or let under proper conditions to 
individual members of these tribes. Like almost all other uncivilised 
men, the native Africans till within a comparatively short period 
had nc^idea of individual ownership of land. The different tribes 
claimed to have rights to certain lands, and these rights were 
strenuously maintained by them against intruders, but the land of 
each tribe was held in common by all its members, no idea of indi- 
vidual ownership having entered their minds. To lead them to adopt 
the system of the individual ownership of land under well-considered 
conditions woqjd be to make a great step in civilisation, which could 
only be a<l!bmplished by degrees. Though of late it has been 
v<^emently asserted that to make land private property is a robbery 
of the community, this assertion is entirely opposed to the general 
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opinion and the experience of mankind. The seryices to the human 
race by which the heroic founders of Greek and ^Etoman civilisation 
won the places in the temples of the gods assigned to them after their 
death by popular gratitude are enumerated in the well-known lines : 

Dum terras hominumque colunt genus, aspera bella 

Componunt, agros assignmitf oppida condunt — 

showing how much importance was attached in ancient times to the 
establishment of the right of property in land, and the opponents of 
this right may be safely challenged to produce any instance of a 
nation having risen to greatness and prosperity without having 
encouraged the cultivation of the soil by the stimulus to improvement 
created by individual ownership. 

Another object which would require to be provided for is the 
creation of some mean^ for promptly trying and punishing persons, 
whether white or coloured, who may be guilty of offences. As to 
the coloured people little diflSculty is likely to aiise; more^may be 
expected as to the whites, but it is absolutely necessary that the impu- 
nity with which they have too often committed very atrocious crimes 
should cease, and that some mode should be established of inflicting 
adequate punishment on white offenders. The Zulus as a nation 
under British protection would have an undoubted right to make 
such laws as they thought fit to punish offences committed by all 
residents in their country, and perhaps this right might be best exer- 
cised by providing that minor offences should be tried before a British 
oflBcer, assisted by two or three native chiefs, while for the trial of 
serious offences an arrangement might be made for obtaining the 
services of a colonial judge. 

Though there would be several other important points to be con- 
sidered but which I will not advert to, as fhis is not a proper occasion 
for entering into details, I hope that what I have said may be suffi- 
cient to explain my proposal that an attempt should be made to 
govern the still independent tribes of South Africa by their own 
chiefs, advised and controlled by British officers. 'Treaties should be 
made with as many of these tribes as possible, their details being 
varied to suit the special circumstances of each tribe, but the main 
principle always being the same, that, namely, of granting them 
British protection on condition of their engaging to act under the 
advice of British officers, and to abstain from making war on their 
own account, trusting to the military power of England to secure them 
from wrong. 

I have next to make some remarks on that which I have mentioned 
as the second great want of Africa, that, namely, of a sufficient military 
force to make British protection to those of the natives to whom it is 
promised a reality, and also to secure the interests of the colonists and 
of the empire in South Africa from the grave dangers with which I have 
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tried to show that tjiey are threatened. In order to perform its duty 
of maintaining order and security in the country subject to its rule"^, 
every government must have sufficient physical force at its disposal to 
maintain its authority against any resistance likely to be made to it. 
In South Africa the nature of the country, and the habits of cattle- 
stealing and committing other disorders which prevail in some tribes, 
seem to make an effective armed police force indispensable for this 
purpose. And it is not only internal tranquillity but security against 
aggression from without which it is necessary to provide for. The 
events of the last few years, including the signal defeat inflicted 
on Her Majesty’s troops by the Boers, with the subsequent surrender 
to them of independence on terms which the Queen’s Grovernment 
has been afraid to enforce, and the position they have been allowed 
to obtain, have rendered it necessary that a far more powerful force 
should be available in South Africa than would formerly have been 
required. It has also' become necessary that there should be a 
much better organisation for maintaining British authority than has 
hitherto existed, unless we are prejjared to allow this authority to be 
gradually supplanted by another. The question then arises. Can a 
military force sufficient to meet the probable demands upon it be 
provided in this part of Her Majesty’s dominions without adding to 
the cost to this country of the troops habitually kept there? I have 
the strongest conviction that this might be done by the means I sug- 
gested some years ago in the articles in this Review to which I have 
already referred, that is to say, by forming a Kaffir force under British 
officers,' A force of this kind, properly trained as a military police, 
well commanded, and of sufficient numbers, would have no difficulty in 
maintaining order against all internal disturbances. It would also be 
able to take a large part in the defence of the territory against ex- 
ternal enemies. The fact that the force would be a single one, <ict- 
ing under the sole direction of the High Commissioner throughout 
the whole territory under his authority, would greatly increase its 
power by affording the means of speedily concentrating large bodies 
of men on points w’here danger might be apprehended, and would also 
make it easy to imitate the old policy of Rome, by taking care to 
employ the different divisions of the force in districts remote from 
those in which they had been raised, so that the men might never be 
required to act against their own tribe. With this precaution, Kaffirs 
serving under English officers might be as safely trusted as the Sepoys 
in India ; but as in India, so also in Africa, there must be a British force 
to support, and if necessary to control, the native force. With the 
aid of volunteers from the Cape Colony and from Natal which might 
be reckonedj^ttpon in an emergency, the number of troops of the 
ariny ttsually stationed in South Africa would jirobably be 
sufficient for this purpose. The proposed force might also be rendered 
‘ See the Mneteenik Century for April 1879, p. 696, and for December 1880, p. 947. 
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highly useful for otherpurposes besides their police and military services. 
They ought all to be trained not only in the use of aHns but to the duties 
of pioneers, and in times of tranquillity all the men composing the force 
should give half of their time to these latter duties. It is well known 
how deficient this part of Africa is in roads, and how costly the carriage 
of goods becomes when it can only be effected by the huge wagons 
that are used with their long spans of oxen creeping along at the 
snail’s pace at which they are^ obliged to travel. By the labour of 
Kaflir pioneers roads practicable for less cumbrous conveyances might 
by degrees be made, and would do much to promote trade and advance 
civilisation. A large KaflBr force of the kind I have described, of which 
the men would do duty alternately as military police and as pioneers, 
might be raised and maintained at a comparatively small cost, of 
which a hirge part would be repaid by the value of the work done 
by them as pioneers. • 

The control of this force would be in the hands of the High Com- 
missioner to the native tribes, that oflSce, as I have suggested, being 
held by the General commanding Her Majesty’s forces in South Africa, 
instead of by the Governor of the Cape, whose duties should be strictly 
confined to the administration of the internal affairs of the colony. 
Whatever authority he now exercises beyond its boundary, as for in- 
stance over Griqualand, should be transferred to the High Commissioner. 
A different arrangement would be preferable, if, with the consent 
of the Cape Parliament, the mode of governing the colony which 
existed before ‘responsible government’ was established could be 
reverted to, since if the Governor was now in possession of the power 
he then had, there would be some obvious advantages in allowing 
him to retain the office of High Commissioner, and giving him also 
authority as Governor-General over the whole of the Queen’s domin- 
ions in South Africa. There is some reasoh to think that a few years 
ago such an arrangement might not have been found impracti- 
cable ; but a change in the system of ‘ responsible government ’ is 
not now to be thought of, while serious disadvantages are inseparable 
from requiring a Governor whose duty it is in alPthat relates to the 
internal affairs of the colony to take the advice of Ministers respon- 
sible to the Cape Parliament, to act on his own judgment in 
exercising authority beyond the frontier. The only way, therefore, of 
escaping these disadvantages is to transfer to the High Commissioner 
all the powers now exercised by the Governor of the Cape beyond its 
boundaries. And it would be highly for the interests of the Cape 
itself that these boundaries should be reconsidered with the view of 
excluding from the colony any districts in which the population is 
almost entirely of the coloured race. If these districts are to be con- 
sidered as forming part of the colony, to be governed by its Ministers 
and Parliament, it is obvious that they cannot long be excluded from 
the right of being represented in the Parliament by which they are 
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to be ruled, and the inconvenience, not to say the danger, of allowing 
a population in so low a state of civilisation to send members to the 
Cape Parliament ought not to be risked. I do not know what is the 
present arrangement with regard to British Kaffraria and the country 
of the Bassutos, and I have not at hand the means of obtaining in- 
formation on the subject. With regard to the Bassutos, after the 
deplorable war with them caused by the mismanagement of the Cape 
authorities, I believe it was proposed dthat they should cease to be 
regarded as under the government of the colonial Ministers and Par- 
liament, but I am not aware whether this change has been made. If 
not, these territories ought in future to be governed under the 
direction of the High Commissioner. 

From what I have said, it will be perceived that the object of the 
arrangements I have described would be to preserve order throughout 
all the territory which can be brought under British influence beyond 
the boundaries of our present colonies, and to guard these colonies 
from attacks or depredations from without. But as to their internal 
government no change whatever would be made, the Governors of the 
Cape and of Natal would be left with the aid of their respective legisla- 
tures to exercise precisely the same powers as at present ; even with 
regard to their police the High Commissioner would not act unless they 
applied to him for assistance. But while the internal affairs of the 
colonies would not be meddled with, the High Commissioner, acting 
under the direct orders of the Secretary of State, would be responsible 
for the military protection of the whole of the British dominions, and 
for the management of their relations with their neighbours. That 
there should be one steady policy pursued towards the natives through- 
out the whole of this part of Africa is a matter of very pressing neces- 
sity for the welfare of its inhabitants of all races and colours, and I am 
persuaded this can only h& accomplished by the impartial authority 
of the Imperial Government, exercised by means of officers free from 
the influence of party contests and from the prejudice of colour, 
which cannot be prevented from affecting the local legislatures and 
the executive officers who depend upon them. 

I venture to affirm that England will signally fail in its duty and 
that the Englishmen of this day will show themselves to be sadly de- 
generated from their ancestors if in the present state of South Africa 
nothing is done by this country to put a stop to the evils its conduct 
has helped so much to produce. If England stands coldly aloof there 
can be little doubt that terrible calamities will fall on the African 
population. On the other hand, that population may be rescued from 
the dangers that threaten it, and be raised from barbarism to civilisation 
by the right use of British power and influence. And this advantage 
might gradflWly extend far beyond those tribes with which we have 
now relations. Sueh an opportunity of conferring a great benefit on 
manMnd is not to be thrown away without national guilt. 
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I had intended to add some farther suggestions as to the means 
ii would he advisable to adopt for meeting the cost of the arrange- 
ments I have described, but I find that I could not do so without 
adding unduly to the length of this article. I will therefore content 
myself with observing that some part of the money required might 
be obtained from the customs revenue by a measure which would in 
other ways be of advantage to South Africa. Already some incon- ' 
venience seems to arise from tthe fact that the duties on imports 
levied in the Cape Colony and in Natal are not always the same, and 
that each has its separate revenue derived from this source. For 
thi^ reason, when goods intended for Natal come first to Capetown 
(as they often do), they have to be kept there in bond until they can 
be sent on to Natal where the duties charged in that colony have to 
be paid. In order that each colony may receive the proper amount 
of duty for goods consumed within its territory, it is necessary that 
the conveyance of goods liable to duty from -the one to the other 
should be placed under regulations which may not be very incon- 
venient at present, but which must become so as the country betvreen 
the two colonies becomes more settled, and their communications 
with each other more frequent both by land and sea. Some diffi- 
culties have also been already raised, if I am not mistaken, as to the 
levy of duties on goods imported into territories not incori)orated with 
either colony. In this state of things there would be a manifest 
advantage in the creation of a customs union, including the whole of 
that part of South Africa which is, or can be, brought under IMtish 
authority. To effect this object it would have to be enacted, either 
by Parliament or by the local legislatures, that the same duties which 
are now charged by law on goods imported into the Cape Colony 
should be payable in all parts of South Africa subject to British 
authority, that the levying of these duties should be entrusted to a 
Board of Commissioners, on which both colonies should be repre- 
sented, and that each should receive a share of the net revenue so 
raised as nearly as possible in proportion to its consumption of the 
goods on which duties are levied. This arrangement being made, 
absolutely free communication both by sea and land should be allowed 
through the whole of South Africa, so far as British authority is Or 
may be extended. As the natives are not inconsiderable consumers 
of some of the goods on which duties are levied, it would be only just 
that some contribution should be made from the revenue they yield 
towards the cost of the government of the High Commissioner, and to 
this should be added such an annual sum as it might be considered 
reasonable that the colonies should pay for the guarding of their fron- 
tiers. If internal trade were thus relieved from inconvenient restric- 
tions, while roads, and eventually railroads, were pushed forwards from 
our colonies farther and farther into Africa by the aid of the proposed 
corps of pioneers, a very important extension of British commerce 
VoL. XXI.— No. 121. H H 
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into the interior of the continent might be looked for* This develo]^ 
ment of our trade would be much assisted if the Dutch republics 
should consent to be included in the proposed customs union, receiv- 
ing their just share of the* revenue it would produce* Their being 
so would be equally for the advantage of all parties, and it would be 
most desirable that admission into the union should be offered to 
them as a proof of good-will, and of a readiness on the part of the 
British authorities to cultivate amica'ole relations with them. For 
though I believe it to be absolutely necessary to take effectual 
measures to restrain the Boers from all conduct injurious either to the 
coloured or to the British inhabitants of South Africa, I see no reason 
for supposing that this restraint, if exercised with firmness, but at 
the same time in a spirit of justice and conciliation, would tend to 
keep up permanent hostility to us in their minds, and I am sure that 
no pains ought to be spared in trying to make them our cordial 
friends. Nothing would tend so much to this end as establishing 
free commercial intercourse between the British dominions and the 
Dutch republics. 

In conclusion, I desire to remark that, although from want of 
space I have only been able to touch very slightly on the financial 
part of the subject, I believe that the adoption of the policy I have 
recommended, instead of being costly to the country, would tend to 
dimmish its military expenditure. Some small addition to the sums 
now annually voted for the troops in South Africa would probably be 
needed while measures for rendering its own resources available were 
being brought into operation, but there are sufficient grounds for 
trusting that in a short time a system of local government supported 
by a local force might be organised which would make it safe to bring 
back the sums asked from Parliament to their present amount, and 
probably to reduce them. And what would be most important^ the 
country would be guarded against such heavy demands as it has 
during the last few years been repeatedly called upon to meet for 
African wars. Tlje Under Secretary of State for the Colonies said a 
few years ago in the House of Commons that nearly six millions had 
been spent in these wars up to the 30th of September, 1879. I have 
seen no account of what has since been spent in the same manner, 
but it must amount to a large sum, as it would include the cost both 
of the disastrous war by which the Boers reconquered their independ- 
ence from us, and of the successful expedition of Sir C. Warren, of 
which the expense was stated to have been about a million. As I 
have endeavoured to show, the present state of South Africa affords 
ample grounds for anticipating fresh disturbances there, unless timely 
and effective pleasures are taken to ward off the danger. What these 
measiures oif^ht to be, whether those I have suggested or some different 
ones, is a question which it is the duty of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
spe^ily and carefully to consider, bearing in mind that to do nothing 
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in so threatening a state of affairs till events render longer inaction 
impossible, is the way to bring upon the nation in the end calls for 
far more money and for far greater exertions than would be needed 
in order to take due precautions against approaching evils. If* one- 
twentieth part of the million expended in Sir C. Warren’s expedition 
had been used two or three years sooner to put a stop to the outrages 
committed against the Bechuanas, no expedition would have been 
required, and the nation would have been saved from much disgrace. 

GtREY, 


hh2 
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TWENTY^FOUR HOURS IN A 
NEWSPAPER OFFICE. 


All persons connected with newspaper enterprise are subjected to 
much questioning, which is well meant, and which may come from 
fairly intelligent people, but which because of misconception and 
ignorance is ridiculous in the ears of those to whom it is addressed. 
Those who hold the more responsible positions in newspaper manage- 
ment are subjected to more serious annoyance, from the fact that 
friends of their own or of the pap'ir make requests that seem simple 
to the suppliant, but are so impossible of fulfilment that they can- 
not even be considered. Finally, the publisher or editor, or both, 
find their skill depreciated and their management impugned because 
of things over which they can exercise no more control than over 
the course of the tides. For these reasons and for some others, the 
writer proposes to explain how a morning newspaper is produced, in 
the hope that better knowledge may conduce to a more intelligent 
apprehension of the conditions by which a daily paper is surrounded. 

The chief person in a newspaper office should be the manager, 
and as there is usually a managing-proprietor, he is the chief person. 
Where there is not a proprietor actively engaged in the work of the 
office, then the manager and the editor are frequently of co-ordinate 
power, and somewhat jealous of each other. The joint management, 
however, works fairly well because the editorial department of a 
morning newspaper is to a large extent a self-dependent machine 
that will work alone, if the manager understands that he has to 
honour the requisitions of the editor however much these may cost. 
If the paper cannot afford that, the dual control will lead to friction. 
But it is a remarkable example of the evolution of things, that the 
dual control prevails chiefly in old and wealthy offices where money 
is no object, while the younger adventures are usually under the 
control of a proprietor-manager, who may or may not be styled editor, 
but who is the chief of the whole enterprise. In a strictly dual- 
<x>ntrol office the manager usually controls everything but the 
^d^rial (|pkartment. He has a publisher who issues the paper, 
agencies, collects the money from the sales, and so on. He 
has a chief of the advertisement department, who arranges rates, and 
receives payment of the sums due. These departments are the two 
sources of revenue, and that revenue is paid to a cashier who is 
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responsible to the manager. The manager also controls the case- 
room, where there will be from fifty to a hundred men engaged 
in setting type under a case-room manager, and he also controls the 
machine-room and foundry, where there are a number of mechanics 
engaged in stereotyping and printing the paper. All these persons 
may be appointed or dismissed at the manager’s pleasure, and their 
remuneration is fixed by him. Through his subordinates he receives 
and pays all money. If ther^ be negotiations for joint enterprise 
with other papers, as for a war correspondent, or for fresh telegraphic 
or train facilities, or for anything savouring of money, he conducts 
them. He is the soul of everything save of the editorial department, 
wfiich has its own chief, who does not usually consent to be responsible 
to any one, save to the proprietors as a body, or to a manager who 
is a proprietor. 

But besides this equally divided system of dual control there are 
numerous others of varying character. There are offices where the 
editor is chief, and the manager is only a publishing superintendent. 
There are others where the manager is everything, and the editor is 
only a chief of a department. Each office has its own system, and 
that system varies from time to time with the quality of the men 
engaged, the deciding condition being the force of character and 
moral influence of the editor and manager respectively. Seniority of 
service is also of much weight. A newly appointed editor, for instance, 
often owes his appointment to a manager’s recommendation, while 
again an editor in occupation may have had a considerable say in 
the appointment of a new manager. There are really no rules, but a 
sort of understanding that in the end the best man is likely to have 
most control. 

The editor has an assistant editor, who is usually charged with 
thp care of the leader columns, and who'will probably be responsible 
to his chief for all other opinionative matter, such as book reviews, 
special articles, art critiques, and so forth. The assistant editor 
obviously has to deal with a numerous body of writers, many of 
whom will not be journalists by avocation, and over whose productions 
he ought to exercise a keen control, especially in the leader columns, 
where the same subjects are handled again and again, and where a 
continuity of policy must be maintained. He may also aid in the 
general editorial supervision of the staff, but that is a matter that 
depends on his relations to the editor, or his own force of character 
and self-assertiveness, and on other things. The editor has also a 
sub-editor, who is responsible to his chief for the columns of the 
paper containing reports and other news. Inasmuch as the first 
object of a newspaper is to supply the news of the day, this post is 
of great importance. The sub-editor has offered to him each night 
a great deal more news than his columns can possibly hold, and bis 
duty is to accept what is good, reject what is bad, and cut down what 
is too long. He does not write for the paper, and he need not be 
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(although he may be) a man of high education, nor need he neces- 
sarily possess any considerable literary skill, or capacity of literary 
expression. But he ought to be a shrewd and judicious man, with a 
wide knowledge of aflFairs, a ready brain, and an enormous capacity 
for wearisome work. He has from three to six sub-editors subordinate 
to him, several of whom will have special departments, while others 
will be available for miscellaneous sub-editing. He is the hardest 
worked man on the jjaper, and withal h^gets less thanks or credit than 
anybody else on the staff. An archangel could not sub-edit a news- 
paper to please every one. 

There is also attached to the editorial staff a chief reporter, who 
will have from four to twelve subordinates who are answerable to hfm. 
There are oflSces in which the rej)orling staff are strictly confined 
to reporting and are outside of and indifferent to the general work 
of the office. Then they become reporting machines. There are 
others in which they attempt or are encouraged to have some share 
in the life of the office, and then they may become journalists. A 
good, deal depends on themselves, something on the attitude of the 
editor, and much on the disposition of their own chief and the sub- 
editor. I have heard of an important office in which they say the 
chief reporter objects to the sub-editor fixing the length that a 
report- is to be, while the sub-editor would as soon think of command- 
ing the assistance of an angel as of using the reporting staff for 
anything but reports. The positions of sub-editor and chief reporter 
in such a case want definition, and do not get it. The attitude, which 
may be consistent with sufficient friendliness, is that each considers 
himself as good as his neighbour, and a great deal better. It may 
be noted in passing that a chief reporter and a chief sub-editor have 
reached the limits of promotion in the departments which they have 
elected to fill, and if they are to go higher it must be on new” lines. 

The day’s work of a newspaper office extends over about twenty 
hours. At about ten o’clock in the morning the managerial and 
advertisement staff assemble in the counting-house, which is usually 
on the street floor, and during the day they transact general business 
and receive advertisements for the next day’s paper. It is probable 
that the editor-in-chief will spend three or four hours in the 
editorial rooms looking over the past issue, receiving visitors, and so 
forth, and a few men will be at work in the case-room, which is on 
the top-flat, setting the advertisements as they come in. But save 
the counting-house the building will be deserted in a general way. 
At six o’clock in the evening the telegraph clerks iirrive and begin to 
receive news over the wires from the London office. At seven o’clock 
one of the sub-editors arrives, and the others follow in quick succession, 
untif by nin^pfelock they are all engaged at work considering reports of 
alternoon meetings, and news paragraphs, and reports arriving by train 
country correspondents. About eight or nine the assistant editor 
arrives,^ and probably begins by asking the sub-editor what news he 
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has or expects to get. Accustomed leader-writers of the staff will 
probably come in about ten o’clock, by which hour the editor or the 
assistant editor, singly or together, have presumably arrived at some 
conclusion as to what are the subjects on which articles should be 
written. 

The common practice is that the editor appears as a consultative 
authority during the night, but if he is to be of use in that capacity 
he will have no specific dutieii to demand his appearance at a fixed 
hour. From ten o’clock onwards the reporters hurry in with reports 
of evening meetings to be extended from shorthand notes. Mean- 
while telegrams from all quarters, more train letters, and commer- 
cial, and shipping, and sporting news pour in. ‘ On the to]) flat the 
case-room is filled with compositors, some of whom began to work at 
seven o’clock, while others have just come in. From ten o’clock P.M. 
till two o’clock A.M. thte office will be at its busiest. At midnight, 
for instance, there should be about a hundred, and fifty people at vrork 
in a first-class newsi)aper office. Take the editorial flat first. The 
assistant editor is engaged in getting a general grasp of thOi»news 
of the night, in estimating its relative importance, in considering 
how it should be treated, and in revising editorial matter. He may 
or may not be writing anything, a matter which depends on the 
character of the news and the time he has to spare. In other rooms 
there will probably be several editorial writers deep in telegraphic 
reports of political or Parliamentary proceedings, or whatever other 
subject they have been detailed to explain and criticise. Other men 
are compiling, revising, or writing sporting, commercial, or agricultural 
news. The reporters are writing out their reports. The messengers 
and telegraph boys rush in with train parcels and telegraphic des- 
patches. The telegraph Avires in the office emit a continual click, 
as page after page is transcribed, and the long tape winds on the floor 
in uncounted yards. All this matter, save only the small portion of 
editorial or opinionative writing designed for the assistant editor’s 
consideration, is hurried into the sub-editor’s room. 

There the work centres, and the business of* the sub-editor and 
his staft' is to revise all this copy, and delete, cut down, alter and 
reject without delay or hesitation. At the hour of midnight the 
sub-editor receives from the case-room a report of the number of 
columns of advertisements that are in type, and which must go in, 
and deducting this from the total area of the size of paper it is 
intended to print, he finds that he has at his own disposal a fixed 
number of columns — forty, forty-five, fifty, or whatever it may be. 
Into that space the news of the night must go, and his business is to 
get it in. It will be observed that news to a sub-editor is not of 
absolute or abstract value, but that its importance is strictly condi- 
tioned by the other news in band or expected, and the space available 
for it all. He has to work a perpetual sum in proportion. ‘ How 
much space shall I give to the first speech of the probable candidate 
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iot Mudshire, remembering that the advertisements are high, that 
the Irish Government Bill is being debated in the House, that a per- 
sonal discussion has sprung up between the Orangemen and the Home 
Eulers, that Salisbury is inaking an explanation in the Lords, that 
Hartington is addressing a meeting in the provinces, that there has 
been a row in the Muddleton Town Council, and a local divorce suit 
before the Courts ? ’ The sum is worked out and the candidate gets 
thirty-five lines,’ whereupon his friends say that the editor has been 
influenced by an opposition clique. As a matter of fact no human 
being interfered with the sub-editor’s discretion, and if the candidate 
had held his meeting twenty-four hours later, when the House was 
counted out in the dinner-hour and no political celebrity was on the 
stump, he would have had a verbatim report and a full platform list. 
Probably the editor will be asked a few days afterwards at his club,, 
or at some social function, why he ‘ snuffed out poor so-and-so ; a very 
promising young man, I assure you.’ The editor knows nothing 
about it, but when he says so he will not be believed, because every- 
body#knows that an editor revises every line that gets into his paper 
and writes all the leaders himself. 

The upper flat of the building is as busy as the editorial and 
more thronged. In a great hall, extending usually over the whole 
of the site on which the office is built, an army of compositors are at 
work. As the ‘ coi)y ’ comes up the sub-editor’s shoot it is seized by 
an assistant overseer, numbered, and given out in sheets to the men, 
each of whom comes to the desk when he has finished his previous 
‘ take.’ These men are on piece-work, and they work much quicker 
than men usually do in what is called a jobbing office. Simul-^ 
taneously a number of ‘ readers ’ are comparing the proofs of type 
with the copy from which it was set, and other compositors are 
making corrections ; other 'men again are ‘ making-up ’ the ‘ takes ’ 
into columns and the columns into pages. It is about midnight 
that the earliest pages, usually full of advertisements, are finished,, 
and as each page is finished it is hurried to the foundry adjoining. 
The composing-room is at its busiest from midnight till about three 
o’clock in the morning, and as it nears that hour the haste becomes 
painful. The last three or four pages must be sent to the foundry at 
specified hours, which cannot be exceeded or the early trains will 
be lost. If therefore Parliament has sat until an unduly late hour,, 
or if telegraphic reports of a great provincial political meeting are 
delayed by insulBScient postal telegraph arrangements, or if leaders 
are late, or indeed if any department is behind time, the burden, 
gathering as it rolls, falls back on the case-room. But the case-room,, 
although it can do a great deal at a pinch, cannot do impossibilities,, 
and when matter comes very late it must either be omitted or be 
made up in |i^es without having been subjected to due revision — 
and the latter is the reason of the extraordinary collection of 
blunders that sometimes are seen massed in perhaps one column of 
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a paper. These blunders are purely mechanical, and occur chiefly 
through the type having been wrongly distributed, so that when the 
compositor puts his hand to the compartment where A is kept he 
takes out a T, or otherwise. The letter goes into the word, and the 
result is frequently a most ludicrous change of sense. The reader’s 
business is to corre<^ these mechanical mistakes, and if one issue of 
a newspaper were sent out ^ unread,’ it would be a compilation far 
funnier than any jest book. • ‘ 

Meanwhile the foundry, which is all dark till after midnight, is 
the scene of equal pressure. The business of the foundry is to 
repeive the pages of the newspaper, consisting each of a number of 
columns of type bound together by a metal frame, and to produce 
from that surface a cast in hot metal in a half-circle which is then 
cooled, planed, and placed on the cylinder of a printing machine 
in the basement flat. The process is of the ordinary foundry kind 
with variations of detail only from that -of any iron-founder’s 
establishment. But there is this to be considered, that as the hour 
of going to press approaches the work of a newspaper foundry is 
done at a speed that would set an ordinary foundry manager aghast. 
From the time that the last page of type arrives in the foundry 
till the time that the first machine is running is only ten minutes, 
and in that time the men have taken a papier-mache mould from the 
type, a metal cast from the mould im a perfect half-circle, and have 
sent it down a hoist to the sunk flat where it is put on the printing 
machine cylinder. This obviously includes a number of mechanical 
processes, to fulfil which in the time re(iuires that each man shall 
always be ready and shall not waste one moment. From the 
moment that the plate is adjusted on the cylinder the first machine 
begins to run, and others follow as they also are sui)plied with 
plates. Eight page sheets are now’ being printed and folded at any 
rate from twelve to fifty thousand an hour as the machining 
capacity of the establishment may determine, and every few minutes 
they go upstairs in a hoist to the next flat, where the despatch- 
room is waiting to receive them. 

The despatch-room is a hall with no furniture but long bare 
counters, and some pigeon-holes for railway labels. It has been lit 
up since midnight, and from that hour until the paper comes up, the 
staff has been preparing parcel wrappers, and getting everything so 
arranged and laid out that the papers can be most easily packed for 
the country agents. 

The time of pressure in the despatch-room lasts only for about 
an hour, and so soon as all the early trains are supplied things go 
more easily. These trains are not the ordinary passenger trains, few of 
which start till six o’clock in the morning. They are in part luggage 
trains, leaving various goods depots between four and five o’clock, and 
charged with the duty to throw off parcels at wayside stations, and they 
are in part early newspaper specials, that consist only of an engine 
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and van running express for long distances. The necessity to catch 
them is a continual worry to those engaged in producing the paper* 
but they are necessary evils because they are essential to a wide- 
spread circulation. Even to the members of the staff they may be a 
blessing in disguise, because they force the work through early and 
let folks get home to bed. H 

It is probable that the first men to leave the office are those who 
have arrived last — the writers of the efiitorial staff. About the same 
time, that is at two o’clock in the morning, the earliest sub-editor 
and a batch of the early compositors will go. At that time or shortly 
afterwards the business of the editor or the assistant editor is ov^r, 
and there is no occasion for them to remain. The reporters have 
of course gone long before, save one or two who may be on some 
specially late work. After three o’clock the editorial flat will be 
deserted by every one save the late sub-eAitor and the telegraph 
clerks. These clerks are especially busy from about four till six 
o’clock taking extracts from the London press, to be published in the 
latest, or town, edition dated six A.M., and when that edition is 
provided for everybody goes, and the ofiBce is deserted save on the 
publishing flat, where it becomes busy again for a little in despatch- 
ing the papers to the City news-agents. For twelve hours thereafter 
the upper flats will again become deserted unless the office j)roduces 
an evening i)aper, when the same rooms will be filled up with a fresh 
relay of workers, engaged in much the same fashion although with 
considerable difference of detail. As most leading provincial papers 
do have an evening ^ tender,’ it follows that they take double use 
out of their buildings, plant, machines, type, and agencies— an 
economical way of working which may in part account for the great 
numerical increase of provincial evening papers. 

It may perhaps occasion surprise that in these details of. the 
production of the paper so little work is credited to the editor. It 
must not, however, be supposed that because he is outside of the 
routine of duty he is therefore inactive. He is, or he ought to be, the 
guiding spirit and director of the whole. But the more he is so, the 
less he must be fettered with details. His real success is achieved 
when things go on equally well whether he is present or absent. 

To this purely narrative account of the manner in which a 
morning news2)aper is jiroduced it may be well to add how this mode 
of life affects the staff. In the first jilace it w’ill be seen that for all, 
save the reporters, the life is a regular one. It turns night into day 
certainly, but it does so with an undeviating regularity that makes 
the habit a second nature. The writer has had charge of an evening 
paper, where he usually came to the office at eight o’clock in the 
morning aj^tayed till three o’clock in the afternoon j and he has had 
charge of a morning paper, when he usually came to the office at eight 
o’clock in the evening and stayed till three o’clock in the morning. 
The work of the evening jmper was the more hurried and physically 
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exhausting, and the work of the morning paper the more severe and 
intellectually wearing. In each case there was at first a * pull ’ because 
previous to working on the evening paper the writer had not been 
accustomed to a sedentary life, and there was much the same ‘ pull ’ on 
taking up the morning paper duties and changing fi:om habitual early 
rising to habitual night-work. But the absolute regularity of the 
work is such that one becomes accustomed to it quickly, and, so far as 
can be judged, it is compara^vcly unimportant at what hours men 
eat and sleep and work, if so be they adhere to them regularly. 

The truth is, that a journalist habitually engaged in night work 
is freed from those social fatigues that tell so heavily on men who 
give their days to business, and their nights to society. If he is pru- 
dent, and does not permit himself to be overpressed by need of 
money, he can arrange that his work at night shall be the only routine 
work that he shall do, hnd then his position is just as good as the 
position of those men who work at commerce, or law, or science during 
the day, close their desks before dinner, and go to bed at midnight. 
It is immeasurably better than that of the other man, who with 
interests to push, or for vanity or pleasure, permits himself to work all 
day, and to engage in an equally exhaustive social routine at night. 
But journalists are no wiser than other people, and they frequently 
attempt to superadd day work to night work, and the pleasures of 
the evening to both, and then they ought to break down. Sometimes, 
however, they are unreasonable enough to do all this and not to break 
down. * Unreasonable, because to one who lives by rule, and takes 
sufficient rest, exercise, fresh air, and sleep, and who eats and drinks 
in moderation, it is aggravating to find that those who do precisely 
the reverse appear as strong as he is. 

As a matter of fact, however, a careless-living journalist will 
alw^s go to the wall. The strain is so continuously severe that only 
one in good health can endure it without stimulants, and so soon as 
these come to be used as stimulants the end is at hand. Only with a 
clear brain, a sound frame, and a vigorous will, can a journalist rise to 
the head of his calling. The same qualities equally vrell used would 
probably have taken him to the head of any calling not absolutely 
uncongenial to his bent of mind, and in almost any other intellectual 
calling the prizes, honours, and pecuniary rewards are greater. The 
writer would never recommend any one to train a lad for a journalistic 
life. That is so fully recognised that very few persons are trained 
for it. The calling of journalism shares with the sister calling of 
literature this peculiar distinction, that only those engage in it 
who feel ‘ called ’ to it in the true sense of the word, and against such 
it has no regulations, no fees, no term of apprenticeship, no artificial 
barriers of any kind. The one essential feature of a good newspaper 
is the one that conduces to that state of freedom. Its conductors are 
eager to take anything that suits them from any one who offers it. 

, Arnot Eeid. 
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THE GEE A TER GODS OF OLYMPOS. 

I. 

POSEIDON. 

In the combined view of dignity and importance, the greater gods 
of the Homeric Olympos are five, namely : Zeus, Here, Poseidon, 
Apollo, and Athene. These five deities £ft*e all of them strongly 
marked in individual 'character, widely different each from all the 
rest, and yet each effectually subordinated to the fundamental condi- 
tions of the system, in which the Poet has assigned to them com- 
manding positions. They are also particularly associated in this 
important respect, that each of them is based upon a single leading 
idea. It is not very easy to find in every case an English word, 
which shall satisfactorily express this idea. For the present I would 
state the case as follows. The leading idea of Zeus is polity, taking 
this word as the rendering of the Greek Politilce. The leading idea 
of Poseidon is physical, not mental, force ; of Here, nationality ; of 
Athene, mental force ; and of Apollo, obedience, or conformity to the 
will of Zeus. On this basis is erected in each case a structure of 
material more or less diversified ; but the idea is for all the five, as 
I believe, the true key to the Homeric conception. 

In the following pages, I have endeavoured to trace the develop- 
ment in the instance of Poseidon, who, perhaps, of the five, is the 
least interesting as a character, but nearly or altogether the most 
important with a view to a comprehensive interpretation of the 
Poems. 

The Poseidon of the Iliiid and the Odyssey is a great, original, 
independent figure, of which the characteristic outlines have been 
run down and fused, by mixture with the promiscuous traditions of 
other centuries and other lands than Homer’s, so as to sweep away 
all his individuality, and extinguish interest about a personage who 
awakens in our minds hardly an idea except that he carries in his 
hand a three-pronged fork, and that he is in some close way connected 
with the sea. This Neptune — for as such he has been commonly 
known — ^bears about the same relation to the Poseidon of the Achaian 
Poet as thgtsw would subsist between a statue, wrought with care 
by 4 master’s hand, and shown in bronze or marble, and the same 
figure re*cast to order with leaden material in a leaden mould. 
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Yet his ideal is not one that will satisfy catholic and aspiring 
Empathies. He is indeed essentially of the earth, earthy. He is 
strong and self-asserting, sensual and intensely jealous and vindictive. 
There is perhaps nothing in him properly-divine, excepting strength. 
On this basis little interest could attach to him as a personal 
character, apart from his environment. 

But much interest attaches to an examination of the principles 
on which Homer has constructed the character of this deity, and 
assigned to him his position. Yet more important do we find him 
on account of the many-sided aspects in which he is to be viewed, 
and of the ethnical considerations which they open up. Under the 
Achaian system, he is at first sight simply the Sea-god. But he has a 
group, even a crowd, of other relations, which give to him a greater 
multiformity than attaches to any other deity of the Poems. Besides 
being the god of the se!a, and possessor of the trident, he is the god 
of the horse (himself a most important personage in Homer) ; he is 
the god of earthquakes, the god of the building art, the god of 
special Achaian families, the god of the Aithiopes, the god of the 
Phaiakes, the god of the Dardanians, the god of the South, the 
principal god of the Outer Zone in the Odyssey, the god who stands 
personally related to rebellious Powers. Some of these functions he 
does not possess exclusively, yet he has all in a peculiar manner. 
Their first effect is to give diversity and complexity to the delineation 
of him. But, as they are all connected with the ethnography of the 
Poems, the result is, first, that he has a very many-sided Olympian 
position ; and next, that he becomes a key, in a greater degree than 
any other personage, to the composition and formation of the Achaian 
nationality. 

I. His Station. 

. 

Let us first examine into his station in the Thearchy. 

As the second of the three Kronid brothers, he shares in the 
process by which the terrestrial reign was divided^ among them. This 
process essentially involved the idea of their equality in the abstract. 
For the division was made, not by authority, nor by deliberation, but 
by lot. Zeus had the wide heaven with its clouds and its ethereal 
sky ; Aidoneus bad the underworld ; Poseidon had the grey sea to 
occupy, or inhabit ^ permanently. He slightly lifts himself in the 
recital by saying ‘ Zeus and I, and Aides the third.’ The earth and 
Olympos were common to them all — an arrangement so singular, 
inasmuch as it excludes from the lottery the most precious part of 
the inheritance, that it can hardly have been adopted without some 
peculiar and extraneous reason : perhaps this, that the acknowledged 
dominion over earth would have created too palpable an inequality in 
the Triad. 


SXa vaUfL€V xv. ISO. 
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He claims expressly the same rank with Zeus (Jiomotimoa^ II. xv^ 
1 86 ; iaomoros^ 209) ; he nowhere admits expressly even a seniority 
ag^ainst himself ; and he disclaims all subserviency (194). On- the 
others" hand, he never enters upon or glances at actual resistance 
except in combination with others {R. i. 400; xv. 212-17); and 
when Iris gently reminds him that he ought to withdraw from the 
field at the command of Zeus, because ^the Erinnes^ guardians of the 
moral Qrder, ever side with the senior, he admits that she speaks well. 

He unyokes and puts up the horses of Zeus upon their arrival in 
Olympos (viii. 440). This, however, is not perhaps to be regarded 
as a note of inferiority any more than Herd’s harnessing the horses 
to her own chariot, and driving it for Athene. It was Poseidon’s 
prerogative to deal with the horse, and this must be taken into 
account. 

He engages himself for the Theomachy, matched against Apollo 
(xx. 67) ; but, when it comes to the point, he artfully lays the 
ground (xxi. 436) for Apollo to propound (462-67) that it is better 
they should not fight. Athene, on the express ground of respect for her 
uncle, refrains from making herself known to Odysseus when entering 
the city of the Phaiakes (Od. vi. 329). Again, Zeus never threatens 
him personally in the violent manner which he uses even to Athene 
and Here (viii. 399-424) ; and when Poseidon expresses to him 
apprehension about his loss of repute among the gods if he does not 
punish the Phaiakes (xiii. 128), Zeus replies, ‘ Never can this be; it 
would be a serious affair to dishonour you, the oldest and the best of 
gods,’ and points out to him that he is free to work his will upon 
them (140-45). Zeus, however, signified to him through Iris, that 
if he did not desist from aiding the Achaians, he must prepare for a 
single-handed fight with his elder brother there and then (xv. 179) ; 
but the terms used are nearer those of a challenge between equals than 
such as he employs in the simple assertion of superior power. So that it 
is not altogether an extravagance when Poseidon says, ‘ Let him not 
bully me, as if I were a coward, with his threats of force, but let him 
keep his big words for his own sons and daughters, who have no 
choice but to obey him’ (xv. 197-99). 

Such, as a whole, is the provision made for the dignity of Poseidon ; 
a provision so adequate that it has taxed the skill of the Poet to pre- 
vent it from slightly impairing the majesty of Zeus. 

II. His Character. 

Next, as respects the qualities or character of Poseidon, pure 
' strength is his grand and central characteristic. In Troas, and there 
only, he app^W in conjunction with Apollo, the only deity of the 
Trojan party who could have any pretension to be entered on the 
list against him. On two great occasions they have an actual part- 
nership; once in the covenant of a year’s hiring to Laomedon (7L 
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xxi. 442-57), once on the removal of the rampart built by the 
^chaians {IL xii. 110-55), On both occasions the heavy labour was 
given to Poseidon. He built the walls of Troy ® beawtiful and broad,’ 
while Apollo fed the herds. So in R. xii., Apollo, apparently by a 
pure exercise of power without a medium, turned the rivers from 
their mouths upon the rampart, Zeus adding a torrent of rain ; but 
Poseidon, employing his trident, has the moving away of the mass 
of stones and logs (24-30). ^his ascription of vast physical strength 
is uniform, and seems to be deliberately selected by the Poet as the 
fundamental characteristic. He passes in four strides from Samo- 
tlyace to Aigai. He breaks away the rocks for the destruction of 
Oilean Aias (fid, iv. 506). He changes the ship of the Phaiakes to 
stone, and roots it in the ground by a stroke of his hand {Od. xiii. 163). 
He infuses strength into the greater and the lesser Aias, by striking 
each of them with a sta^f (ii. xiii. 60). He uses intermediate action 
for what other deities of finer quality accomplish by pure volition. 
Everywhere his force is paraded ; but everywhere it is purely physical 
force. 

Considering that he has a comparatively limited relation to the 
Achaians, his relations to women, and to Nymphs, are almost as 
remarkable as those of Zeus. The hundred-handed Briareus was his 
son {R. i. 404). Thoosa, daughter of Phorcus, bears for him 
Poluphemos (Od. i. 71). From Periboia he has Nausithoos and the 
royal line in Scherie (Od. vii. 56 saqq.). From Turo he has Pelias 
and Neleus (Od. xi. 240-54). From Iphimedeia he has Otos and 
Ephialtes (Od. xi. .306). He is the father of the House of Actor 
among the Epeians. Each one of these legends, it will be remem- 
bered, represents a separate line of descent from Poseidon, who has 
no rival in i his res];)ect, except his elder brother. On the single occa- 
sion of the conversation with Iris {R. xv. 206) he rises as high (on 
his own behalf) as to the standard of an enlightened prudence. And 
he is not devoid of the parental feeling. He gave a special care to 
Antilochos his descendant on the field of battle {IL xiii, 554). But 
we can hardly rank this above a brute instinct, since he pursued 
Odysseus with unrelenting vengeance for a necessary act of self-* 
defence against the savage and unbelieving cannibal, his son Polu- 
phemos (Od. i. 20 et ai.). As a general rule, all his tendencies are 
subordinated to simple strength of hand, united with so much only 
of intelligence as is necessary to save dignity. By a single touch 
Homer has fastened on his canvas this dominant characteristic of sheer 
power. Agamemnon, equipped for the great Array, resembles Zeus 
in his countenance and his head. Ares in his girth, Poseidon in his 
chest. He comes between the imperial brain of Zeus and the sheer 
animalism of Ar5s. 

On the other hand, high as is the rank of Poseidon, he is excluded 
from the loftier class of prerogatives attaching to Athen5 and Apollo. 
He uses instruments, while they work without them. He nowhere 
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appears in the character of a Providence, as they do in Troas and in 
Ithaca* His motion {II. xliU 29) is measured, not instantaneousr 
Prayer is not offered to him by Achaians, except at the sea-side, and 
in ther sacrifice, also on the beach, of Nestor. They have no physical 
wants; he is moved by the appetite for hecatombs (Od. i. 25). They 
signify the future by signs and omens ; he does not. In R. xx. 300-8 
he refers to the« coming dynasty of Aineiadai ; I understand him, 
however, here to be speaking not from nis personal knowledge of the 
future, but of the decree which had been settled in the Olympian 
Court, and was matter of common knowledge among its members. 
Athene alters the course of external nature, as in the transformations 
of Odysseus ; he only in an inferior instance, one lying within his 
special domain {Od. xiii. 162-4), the petrifaction of the Phaiakian 
ship. He can see a long way ; for from the Soluman mountains of 
Lycia he discerns the raft of Odysseus on the great tract of sea, now 
central Europe ; but it is by the sense of vision that he obtains 
knowledge of events, not by an act of mind {Od, v. 282). In a less 
conspicuous example, he learns the military reverses of the Achaians 
by seeing them from the height of Samothrace {IL xiii. 11-15). In 
one instance only is there a trace of any divine action on the human 
mind; it is in II. ix. 182-4, when the Envoys to Achilles beseech 
Poseidon, as they walk along the beach, that the great chieftain may be 
easily persuaded. Lastly, picked sacrifice is offered to him by the 
Phaiakes to avert his wrath {Od, xiii. 184-7) without reparation by 
amendmentof conduct; but the Achaians find from Calchasthat nothing 
can be effected to appease Apollo except when the moral wrong done 
by their rulers shall have been redressed through the restoration of 
Chruseis to her father {IL i. 93-100). 

The choice of physical strength as the basis of construction for 
the character of Poseidon may have been suggested to the Poet by 
the connection, evidently belonging to his exotic character, between 
him and many of the huge unruly beings in whom, according to 
Homer and to general tradition, it was pre-eminently incorporated : 
the Giants, children of Eurumedon in the Outer Circle ; the monster 
Poluphemos; Otos and Ephialtes, who built a mountain stair to 
Heaven ; and Aigaion, mightier even than his sire (Od. vii. 55-9; 
i. 68 ; xi. 305 ; II. i. 404). Possibly these relationships may suggest 
that our exotic Poseidon was in some of his earlier seats an elemental 
deity ; but the Poems throw no direct light upon the subject, and 
the etymology of the name has not as yet been discovered. 

Nor is it difficult to conceive the poetical necessity, which recom- 
mended to Homer this basis of delineation. If we look at the facts 
under their legendary vest, he had to compose a Triad, all the three 
members of .were by birth equal. If we penetrate beneath it, 
and search but its basis of fact, mythological birth designates historical 
origin ; and Poseidon and Aidoneus are not only unintelligible but 
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absurd, unless each of them had been in his own time and place 
worshipped as supreme. Dealing at present with Poseidon, and 
assuming for the moment that he somewhere exercised, or had exer- 
cised, the functions of the highest god, the Poet had before hifla an 
Olympian problem as difficult, as it was in Troas to differentiate 
Trojan from Achaian chieftains, and yet to maintain *the vast 
superiority of his countrymen.^ He had so to fashion his Poseidon, 
that he should not interfere nor compete with the principal figure, 
and yet should retain so much of majesty and might as never to be 
made the subject of disparaging incident. This he has effectually 
don£, by assigning to him a vast amount of force, carefully kept out 
of collision with Zeus, never palpably baffled or defeated, and em- 
bellished with such an elaborate display of visible splendour in the 
famous progress from Aigai to the ships (xiii. 17-31) as is nowhere 
detailed even for Zeus himself. All the impressiveness of Zeus is 
derived from a mental source, his possession oT governing qualities. 
All the impressiveness of Poseidon is drawn from a visible source, 
in external magnificence and corporal strength. Thus they claim 
for majesty under different titles ; and the risk of inconvenient com- 
petition is avoided. 

III. His Attributes — Sea Functions. 

We come next to the attributes of Poseidon in Homer. 

It has often been attempted to treat Poseidon as an elemental 
god ; * and derivations have even been assigned to his name, associat- 
ing it with liquid. As there is no Olympian personage whom it is 
more essential rightly to apprehend, I observe with satisfaction that 
this error is dying out. There is but a singlp word among his various 
titles- and epithets, namely gaieochoSy that so much* as allows of an 
elemental meaning; and even here it is in no way required, for 
Poseidon, by the obedience of the sea to his will, holds or embraces 
the earth. We never hear of Poseidon as dwelling ya the sea, except 
at Aigai, which may be called his Hellenic or Achaian residence. It 
may be asked whether the Poet does not designedly weaken even this 
degree of elemental association in the following ways. First, by placing 
him in a palace {IL xiii. 21), whereas the true sea-god Nereus ® dwells 
in the hollows of the salt element itself. Secondly, by the use of the 
word limne for the sea, which commonly means either the surface of 
the sea (IL xxiv. 79), or a shallow sea, lake, or pool (ii. 711,865 et al.). 
And thirdly, by specifying (xiii. 30) that his axle was not wetted. 

* Smithes excellent Dictionary of Bioyraphy fairly represents the average condi- 
tion of opinion at the time when it was produced (1849). It says (art. Poseidon) 
that he seems to have been ‘ originally a personification of the fertilising power of 
water,* and from this to have become god of the sea. 

■ The Nereids of H. xviii. S9-fi0 arc in a silver cave. Of these I shall speak 
elsewhere. 

VoL. XXL— No. 121. 
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Poseidon is indeed in some sort an interloper. It is Kerens who 
is the prior lord and occupant of the sea, and never quits it. But 
he has been submerged, that he may not clash with the new comer. 
He is the pure unmitigated god of the old Nature cult ; and of his 
elemental nature we have the strongest and simplest evidence. He 
supplied not the literature but the people of Greece with their name 
for water, which is mron to this day. Most artfully has Homer 
treated him, for he is never named, and we arrive at his designation 
only through the patronymic of the Nereids. As he never moves, so 
he never speaks: the pure Nature-power in Homer has not the 
privilege of speech, at least within the Achaian circle. On the otjier 
hand, this ‘ greybeard of the sea * (IL i. 556) enjoys a quiet independ- 
ence in the spaces of the watery element with which he seems to 
drip, and appears to be in no relations with Poseidon, but in happy 
ignorance of the revolution by which he has-been deposed. 

The sensibly Achaian character of Poseidon’s sea-godship is 
further marked by this, that it scarcely passes beyond the Greek 
waters. It is true indeed that Proteus, who dwells in the waters 
about Pharos and is a Phoenician ' greybeard of the sea,’ is called his 
subordinate {ImpodmoSj Od. iv. 38G), and that Thoosa, the mother of 
Poluphemos, is also a personage of Phoenician-colouring. But then it is 
her father, Phorcus, who is declared himself to be in these outer regions 
{Od. i. 72) the ruler of the sea {oiXos drpvyeroLo fiiSayv). Thus then, 
as we change our latitude, the maritime relations of Poseidon are 
either extinguished or thrown into the shade. Not only is he not 
an elemental god, but he is hardly a sea-god except under the Kronid 
trichotomy, which is an Achaian arrangement. He does not, in short, 
represent to us a Nature-force, or aggregate of Nature-forces, shaped 
by fancy or by superstition into a personality, but is a person proper, 
and his conventional relation to a great domain of nature is that of 
sovereign to subject. 

In truth his relations to the sea, even as between governor and 
governed, are not drawn with very great depth or decision, I pre- 
sent first a summary view of them from the Iliad. First he has for 
Achaian purposes the standing residence at Aigai ; which, as we shall 
find reason to suppose, is in some way balanced in the outer world 
by another place of resort. There is the prayer of the Envoys by 
the seaside already noticed. Again, Achilles refers to him (ix. 362) 
as the deity who can give him a good passage homewards ; but it is 
worthy of observation that the only sea voyage actually made in the 
Poem, that from the Camp to Chrus^, is effected without naming him ; 
and when the forward breeze arises it is Apollo who sends it {II. i. 
479). It is true that the action of the Riad does not afford good 
openings ftftiitorms. Yet it must surely be felt that a great oppor- 
tunity was offered for exhibiting Poseidon in the active exercise of 
his sovereignty over the sea when, after he had taken objection to 
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the construction of a rampart by the Achaians, it was agreed in the 
council of the gods (//!. vii. 459-64) that subsequently to the war the 
work should be destroyed and the traces of it effaced. As an instru- 
ment, the sea was close at hand ; and as an ugent Poseidon seemeti to 
be specially marked out. We have seen, however, that the work was a 
joint one, and that Poseidon did not take the leading part. Whatever 
may have been the Poet’s reason for introducing thef partnership of 
Apollo and the co-operation of Zeus, with the river and the rain moved 
by them respectively, it seems to show not only how ill this deity 
corresponded with the idea of an elemental power, but how even his 
government of the sea was subject to limitations and conditions 
under the Olympian scheme. 

What may be called the commonplaces of sea-dominion, assigned 
to Poseidon in the lliady are more pointedly given in the Odyssey. 
In the prophecy of Teiresias {Od. xi. 129), contemplating a voyage 
of Odysseus to a land where the sea and sea-lraffic are not known, 
on reaching that land, and thus as it were bidding the sea farewell, 
he is to plant his oar in the ground, and to offer sacrifice to Posei- 
don. When he inquires^ from Agamemnon as to the manner of 
his death, and whether it had been by water, the form of asking is 
whether Poseidon overcame him when afloat ; and the answer is, 
that he did not (Oci. xi. 399, 406). And when Kirke warns the 
hero against Charybdis, she says, ‘ Not even Poseidon could deliver 
you from her absorbing power’ (xii. 107), Once more, Odysseus, 
in the fiction he frames to hoodwink Poluphemos, says that Poseidon 
{Od. ix. 223) had destroyed his ship. 

As regards action on the sea of a more positive kind, it is 
plain that the Odyssey offers the widest possible openings. Nor is 
Poseidon wholly inactive. He first kept the Pilean Aias safely on his 
homeward voyage, althougli AtlienS had a grudge against him (Od. iv. 
499) ; and then, for an impious declaration, broke off with his trident 
a piece from the G'ura3an rock, cast it into the sea, and thus destroyed 
him (510). He raised the storm in the Outer Zone .which shattered 
the raft of Odysseus ; and this by letting loose all the Winds (Od. v. 
291-93). Now this is th« only storm raised by him in the Poems. 
In breaking the Gura^an rock he trespassed on the earth ; but this 
province had in the great partition been left common to all the 
three (11. xv. 193). So the mising of the winds is not a sea-power 
but an air-power, and seems in the strictest sense to belong to 
Zeus. 

If, however, Poseidon is not careful to observe strictly the boun- 
daries of his province, the invasions which he suffers from other 
great divinities are far more serious. 

In the great business of the Betum from Troas, Poseidon is 
scarcely seen so far as regards the general arrangements. It is Zeus 
(Od. iii. 132, 152) who had planned that it should be calamitous. It 
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is Theoa^ the divine power, which scattered the fleet (131). It was 
the wrath of Athene (144) which Agamemnon was, in vain, set upon 
propitiating. It is again Theoa^ the deity generalised, who gives a 
smooth sea at starting ; itds the body of the gods, to whom sacrifice 
is offered at Tenedos ; it is the mind of Zeus, that made the offer- 
ings vain* (158-60). It is again ‘the deity* (173) who grants a 
sign ; and'*only«on arriving at Grerai|tos, after traversing the open 
sea, are many thighs of bulls sacrificed to Poseidon (177-79). The 
wind, says Nestor, continued from the time when Theoa first bid it 
blow, and this must, by the general rule of the trichotomy, be Zeus. 
Further, the fleet of Menelaos (286-90) is dispersed because Zeus 
sent upon it a tempest, with the waves mountain-high. And the 
King when safe in his palace says, speaking of that time, ‘ Had but 
Zeus granted us our return over the sea * {Od. iv. 172). 

Again, it was Here, not Poseidon, who brought Agamemnon safely 
to the shore of his country (iv. 513). It is the gods at large who 
finally conduct Menelaos home (iv. 535). It is Zeus (v. 131, and xii. 
405-7) who raises the storm against Odysseus after the sacrilege of 
Trinacrie, and who then destroys the ship by thunderbolt. Even the 
storm of Poseidon near Scherie is ascribed to Zeus by Odysseus 
(v. 304). 

Not only then do we find that the relation of Poseidon to the 
sea is that of sovereignty and not relationship, but also that the 
lines of this sovereignty are not so precisely marked as to exclude 
the encroachments of other divinities. 

IV. His Attributes — Land Functions. 

If we find this to be the true view of Poseidon when we have 
looked exclusively at Lis marine functions, much more shall we hold 
to it when we observe, first, that, on the face of the Poems, his land- 
offices are most numerous and weighty ; and secondly, that when we 
examine the connection in which these land-offices are presented to 
us, we find him, the stalwart Poseidon of Olympos, to be more even 
than any other Homeric deity a race-go^ and a region-god; and 
more, perhaps, than all put together to supply us with some sort of 
key to the ethnography of the Poems. 

The first of these land-offices that I will examine is that indicated 
by the terms Ennosigaios and Enosichthon. 

These are words of great significance, for they are not mere 
epithets but titles, according to the usage of both the Poems. The 
test of this^classification is, that they are used repeatedly to designate 
the god, without any other designating word. Besides these names, 
and the «l6me of Poseidon, he is also called Oaieochos (in //. xiii. 
59, 83, 125, only), and more frequently Kuanockaites. These titles 
jointly almost balance in frequency of use the principal name ; and 
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Ariewing the obvious sense of two among t&m, we may say that 
Poseidon is eminently the Earthshaker, 

Now surely any attempt to refer these titles to the marine ^ffice 
of Poseidon (somewhat enfeebled, too, as it stands after pinute 
examination), isi^ untenable. It may be that a correspondence has 
been sometimes observed betvreen volcanic action, and swelling of 
the sea in the neighbourhood.^ But a volcano is not an earthquake. 
And if in a limited way it is a sea-shaker, this does not make the 
sea an earth-shaker. All the action of Poseidon upon the sea is, as 
we have seen, through the Winds. Homer has supplied us in a 
passage of singular grandeur with one case of an earthquake ; and it 
has no connection whatever with the sea. When the gods of 
Olympos were preparing for the Theomachy, all earth was shaken 
by Poseidon ; Aidoneus •trembled beneath, and leapt from off his" 
throne, alarmed lest he should burst through the crust of earth, and 
disclose those dismal regions of the Underworld, at which the very 
gods are wont to shudder {IL xx. 65). In a minor instance, a 
similar effect is produced. On his journey from Samothrace to Aigai, 
the mountains and their forests tremble under his immortal feet 
(/i. xiii. 20). In neither case is there so much as an inkling of 
maritime disturbance, and to allege it^would be to foist ideas into 
the text of Homer. 

Another yet more marked and significant title of Poseidon is 

Kuanochaites. 

There is nothing to draw remark in the fact that , when the Poet 
has to describe the nod of Zeus, he should refer to the accompanying 
movement of his hair {IL i. 429). But it does seem to call for 
particular attention when he gives to one great divinity, and only one, 
over and over again, a title drawn from the* colour of his hair. This 
might have supplied a standing epithet, but hardly a title, even for 
a goddess. 

In dealing with men, Homer uses the colours of hair in special 
connection with nationality and race. No Trojan 'chief has auburn 
hair. We thus have opened to us the probability of a special mean- 
ing in the use of this title for Poseidon. 

It is sometimes held that the colour, which Homer intends to 
signify in this epithet, is taken from the sea as being dark blue. But 
the total want of an elemental character in Poseidon at once and 
seriously discredits this interpretation. It has, in truth, no counte- 
nance whatever from the text of Homer. There are various passages, 
indeed, which, as they do not contain in themselves conclusive evi- 
dence on the meaning of kuanoa and its derivatives, would leave 
the field open to speculation. There is one, which at first sight 
suggests elemental interpretation ; for Amphitrite, who is certainly 
much more elemental than Poseidon, is once called (Od. xii. 60) 
kuanopis ; has a countenance of the hue of kucmoa. But that this 
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has nothing to do with dark blue (and the blue of the sea is in truth 
a light rather than a dark blue) becomes plain from the fact, that 
kua^noproros is a stock epithet of the forepart of ships, to vhich 
there is not the frintest reason for assigning a blue colour. Granting 
that it is not every passage which by itself fastens a^istinct meaning 
upon kuanos, there are many passages which show that it indicates 
what may be called a dense or ver)' dark colour, and excludes all 
notion of brightness and of true blueness. We are told, in II. xx. 
223-24, that Boreas was captivated by the beautiful mares of King 
Erichthonios, and he presented himself to them in the guise of a 
hippos kuanochaites. Gan we be asked to construe this a bnght 
blue horse ? The epithet kuaneos is given to the cloud which pre- 
cedes a tempest in Od. xii. 405, and xiv. 303. And to the garment' 
'which Thetis wears by way of mourning in II. xxiv. 94, Here the 
expression is remarkable ; ‘ no vest is darker, or blacker ’ : 

rod S' oif ri jneKdyrepotf iir\tro Mos, 

It describes the beard of Odysfeus when restored to beauty in Od. 
xvi. 176, and is here associated with melanchroiee ; ‘he became at 
once of dark complexion.’ The eyebrows of Zeus are hianeai in 11. 
L 428, and though the word may be poetically rendered blue-black, 
this simply means black with the faintest 80 up<}<yn of blue. Let it 
have the same meaning for Poseidon, When once we get rid of the 
incubus of elemental meaning, the unravelling of the sense becomes 
direct and easy ; for the point at which we now stand is thisl Homer is 
describing this god alone among all the gods, by a title drawn from 
bis hair as blue-black. For this he must have some reason ; and the 
natural interpretation, unless discredited from other sources, is that 
be is the dark god, the god of the Southern races, the Southern god. 

But that system of forced interpretations, which could only* have 
arisen in days of lax attention to the 27,500 lines of Homer’s text, 
perhaps reached its climax in connection with the remaining tie 
between Poseidon as a land-god and external natiure. That tie is 
found in his relation to the horse. We have been told to believe 
that Poseidon is in Homer (not quite, but almost, exclusively) the 
god of the horse, because he is the god of the sea, and because the 
white foam of the curling wave is like a horse’s mane — ^though we 
have no .sign that Homer thought so — or again because in a single 
passage {Od. iv. 708) ships are the horses of the sea. But this would 
have been a reason for making him as sea-god also the god of ships, 
which he is not. Or because we may make a metaphor of it, and try 
to find that ships are at sea what horses are on knd. But this is too 
hasty an ij^rence from our butchers’ carts and draymen’s wagons 
to the bhariots of Homer. For Homer and his day, tMs analog will 
not stand. The ship of Homer was fw traffic and not for fight : the 
horse of Hom» was for fight and not for traffic. He was a glorious 
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areature, fed by princesses, harnessed upon occasion by goddesses ; 
the aristocrat of the animal world, he neither bore the yoke nor 
drew the plough, but only the chariot of war, and of those Games, 
in which, three thousand years ago, he was already winning^ high 
honours for his lord. ' 

Yet, as he was a symbol of speed, it is with a beautiful* propriety 
that Penelopfi in this special passage, painfully dreading, and almost 
with despair, the removal of her son, hopes he has not ventured into 
a ship ; for the ship is the horse of the sea, and would bear him far 
away, and he would no more be heard of. 

* These explanations, then, are partly launched at a venture, partly 
woven of the thin fibre of the gossamer, which parts upon the slightest 
touch. Let us see whether we have not sounder and independent 
material on which to work. 

Why is it Boreas, who is chosen to produce a noble progeny of 
horses ? Probably because he was one of the two mightier Winds ; 
and Zephuros, the other, has already been turned to account in be- 
getting the immortal horses of Achilles (/i. xvi. 150). But why did 
he come as a black (or nearly black) horse ? Now we might suppose 
the Poet would give this animal, out on his love-errand, the most 
winning colour. But black is not a favourite colour with Homer 
for the horse. He nowhere else mentions a black horse. Fond as 
he is of all horses, he manifestly prefers chestnut, or bay, or piebald, 
or white ; and he very distinctly gives his suffrage for the brighter 
colours. He must have a reason, then, in this peculiar affair, for send- 
ing the black or very dark horse to the mares of Erichthonios. May it 
not most naturally be that Poseidon is the god of the horse, and that 
the dark coat corresponds with the colour of Poseidon ? So that in 
his wooing Boreas might perad venture pass (since disguises were 
common on these occasions) for the great divinity himself. 

There is nothing in the whole text of Homer, which in any way 
approaches the relation between Poseidon and the horse. The un- 
yoking of the horses of Zeus, and putting them up {11. viii. 440), is 
the only act performed by this divinity in Olympos. When Anti- 
lochos is challenged by Menelaos to clear himself of the suspicion of 
cheating in the chariot-race, he is to do it by laying his hands upon 
the animals, and then invoking Poseidon {IL xxiii. 684-85), as he 
swore. The Achaians had a word, for which we still want an equiva- 
lent, namely, hipposuneJ It embraces everything relating to the 
use, and the care, of the horse. This kippo8un& in its widest range 
was taught to Antilochos by Zeus and Poseidon (i&. 306-8), showing 
that Zeus also had a concern in horses ; and perhaps, if only as prin- 
cipal instruments of war, they could hardly be excluded from his care. 
But how subordinate bis concern was is shown in two remarkable 
instances. First, the case of the oath by Poseidon is of itself con- 
clusive ; because the oath touches the special prerogative of Zeus. 
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Oaths are Dios horkia (iii. 107). Zeus is invoked alone in vii. 411^ 
but there is no case except this where any deity other than Zeus is 
invoked singly in swearing. And secondly, it was part of the illus- 
trati^s of Achilles that he' should be provided with immortal horses. 
Now the relations of his family are with Zeus, not with Poseidon ; 
for Aiakdfe. his grandfather, is the son of Zeus {II. xv. 189). Yet 
these deathless Tiorses are presented Peleus, not by Zeus, but by 
Poseidon. Sometimes, indeed, in a manner common with Homer, 
they are described as the gift of the gods (xvi. 381), though a 
particular deity is in view. But, when Achilles himself enters into 
particulars about them, he states expressly that Poseidon gave thfem 
to Peleus, and that Peleus made them over to him (xxiii. 276-77). 

I will give but one other example. We find from II. xi. 698- 
704 that "" public racing with the four-horse, chariot had been esta- 
blished in the time of Neleus. For, when he went to run his team 
in Elis, Augeius the king seized it, and sent away only the driver. 
But Neleus was the son of Poseidon {Od. xi. 248-54). Nestor in 
the Odyssey celebrates the solemn sacrifice of the god {Od. iii. 5-8), 
and Neleus himself, in his retaliatory expedition, related by Nestor 
who took part in it, halted, for the night apparently, on the frontier, 
and offered sacrifice to Alpheios, the Elian River, to Athene, who was 
held in honour by all Achaians, and to Poseidon. Thus again we have 
Poseidon associated with the horse, through his descendant. 

It has been suggested by Mr. Brown, in his monograph on 
Poseidon, that he is, in all likelihood, the god of the earthquake, 
from being specially worshipped in a region where earthquakes were 
common ; and he quotes Strabo (xii. 8), who considers that the 
reason of the Poseidon-cult in the interior of Asia Minor was because 
earthquakes were commomthere.^ On the same principle I understand 
the Homeric connection between Poseidon and the horse, fortified 
by the relations shown to subsist between that deity and certain 
countries, to signify that he was worshipped in regions known or 
reputed, among Achaians principally, to afford them a supply of horses. 
In truth this question of Poseidon and the horse illustrates a great, 
probably the greatest, principle of sound interpretation for the 
Homeric theurgy, namely, that we are to seek for the meanings of 
Olympian arrangements in human and historic facts. 

Such a principle can of course only be sustained by evidence from 
the text. And such evidence is abundant. I know of no way to 
escape from it except by the assertion that Homer sang very much 
a| random ; that he has no meaning in multitudes of particulars which 
be presents ; that he has chanced to put them in one way, and might 
have chanqg# to .put them in another way. But the notes of chance 
are variability and inconsistency, and this assertion is shivered by 
consistency, which demonstrates law. The force of the evidence, no 
< Brown’s Poseidtm, p. 74. Longmans, 1872. 
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doubt, depends upon the great number as well as force of concurrent 
presumptions* But multitude cannot here be exhibited as in Hyde 
Park : it can only be shown in a succession of units. Let us take a 
single unit here. • ^ 

Homer does not provide his divinities with locomotion uni- 
formly ; for Aphrodite, wishing to retire to Olympos, hasJ:o borrow 
the horses of Ares. Nor does*lie provide them according /to dignity; 
for Athene and Apollo have no chariots, while this appendage is 
given to Ares, who is greatly their inferior. Nor is it provided for Ares 
because he is the god of war. For Athene in Homer is yet more the 
divinity presiding over fighting than Ar 6 s, and in the Theomachy she 
lays him prostrate accordingly {IL xxi. 403-9). Nor is it because 
he is slow in motion : for he is the fleetest of all the gods (Oc?. viii. 
330-2). At last ethnography, and that alone, provides us with a 
solution. Ares is pre-eminently the Thracian god (OcZ. viii. 361, 
alihi) and Thrace is, pre-eminently among Euroi)ean countries, the 
land of horses. To the Thracians and to them alone the Poet gives 
the title of hippopolo% ^ conversant with horses ’ (/Z. xiii. 4 ; xiv. 
227). The Thracian king Bhesos, arriving in Troas, has horses 
whiter than snow and equal in swiftness to the wind {IL x. 437). 
So the Poseidon-cult was established in Greece, or Achaiis, before the 
Troicay and was in close connection with the horse race ; though, 
accepting the aid of tradition outside Homer, we find that it did not 
take root there except after conflicts for supremacy with the worship 
of Athens at Athens, and with that of Apollo at Corinth, which, 
historically interpreted, yet further tend to mark it as exotic. 

And indeed the list of Poseidon’s points of geographical contact 
outside the Achaian region is a long one. His hostility to the line 
of Priam is grounded on an ancient transaction with king Laomedon, 
inVhich faith had been broken with him after he (that is to say his 
worshippers, the great Building race) had constructed the walls of 
Troy. But he retains a close attachment to the elder branch of the 
family in Dardanie, and he blinds Achilles with 9 . mist in order that 
he may bear away Aineias from the unequal fight to a place of safety 
{IL xxi. 318-40). We find him again in Scheri^, where the Phaiakes 
have built the place of market and Assembly around his temple 
(0(Z. v. 266), and where Athene, respecting his local jurisdiction, keeps 
herself invisible (i 6 . 329). We find him on the coast of Libya ® as 
the father of Poluphemos (OcZ. i* 68-72), and probably of all the 
Kuklopes, because they are akin to the gods (Od. vii. 205-6), as are 
the Giants ; but these races are not placed in relation to any deity 
except Poseidon. He is connected with Libya, near Egypt, by the 
abode there off Pharos of Proteus, who, as we have seen, is his sub- 
ordinate {Od. iv. 354, 386). He examines the plain of Troy from 
Samothrace {IL xiii. 10-14), which was by no means on his way 
* Such is Brown’s condusion in his Poseidon. 
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from Aigai his ordinary abode, but then it was a Phoenician settlec 
ment. He had a lodgment of some kind on the Soluman moun- 
tains, continuous with Lycia ; for it was from them that he saw, when 
on hk journey north and westwards (Orf. v. 282) the raft of Odysseus. 
But most remarkable of all his local ties is that with the Aithi- 
opes. Outhe Aithiopes we know that they were remote, so says the 
Odyssey (i.’'2"2)..And so says the Iliad^m other words (i. 423) by sta- 
ting that they were on the Ocean River, the rim of the world. This 
was to the south. They were visited by Menelaos in his seven-years’ 
tour among the Southern peoples (Od. iv. 84). They were amumones 
(IL i. 423), distinguished (for such, rather than blameless, seems to 
be the true meaning of the word), and their distinction seems to lie 
in their abundant sacrifices, for Zeus with all the gods travel thither 
{ibid.) for a feast eleven full days in duration. This marks the 
country as a fountain-head of religious observance. But Poseidon 
also has a very special connection with them. He visits then without 
companions {Od. i. 22). Evidently for the purpose of explaining this 
special relation, by the side of one common to the whole Court, the 
Poet informs us that they were divided into Eastern and Western, 
and dwelt under the sunrise and the sunset. The Soluman mountains, 
being on the line of return, mark the Eastern Aithiopes as specially 
his people. Eleven days seem to constitute a liberal allowance of 
time for an entertainment. But it was not enough for the present 
case. At the time of the first Olympian discussion of the Odyssey^ 
he was away, feasting in that region (i. 26).. After this comes the 
appearance of Athene as Mentes in Ithaca, the Assembly there, and 
the voyage of Telemachos. It is when he is expected back, and the 
ambush has been arranged (v. 19), that Hermes is sent to Calupso. 
On the day after his arrival Odysseus begins the building of the raft 
(228, 43), and finishes it on the fourth day (262). He sets sail, and 
on the eighteenth day he is in sight of Scherie (277), where Poseidon, 
in the act of return from the Aithiopes, beholds him (282), having 
then only got so faj as the Soluman mountains. These dates indi- 
cate a sojourn of the god in that quarter far beyond the merely 
sacrificial visit of eleven days recorded in Iliad (i. 423 ; v. 493), and 
such as to suggest that that country was a favoured residence; 
which, divested of mythical clothing, means, at the least, that it wa^ a 
country where he was especially worshipped. Surprised at the unwel- 
come sight, Poseidon exclaims against the change in the Olympian 
counsels ® ‘ while I was staying among the Aithiopes,’ a phrase which 
does not point to anything transitory in the occasion of the visit. 

After this survey it may I think be sufficiently clear that the 
mighty Poseidon of Olympos, acclimatised among the Achaians, was an 
exotic, and tbatjj^e retained the darkness of his hair as a significant 
note of his soufkem and eastern extraction. 

* /ifT* Aiftrft’ftf'ifir UvTQs.-^Od. v. 287 . 
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t Besides the hippoaunai, there is another and still greater art, 
with which Poseidon had a connection too important to be altogether 
omitted in this examination. 

It was in 1834 that Henry Dodwelt published his ViefipB and 
Deacriptiona of Cyclopian or Pdaagic Remains in Greece and Italy i 
and the wide-spread operations of a great building race,in>^rehistoric 
times have long been amongith^j most familiar facts^of Archaeology. 

The Pelasgic name was blindly appropriated to these remains upon 
no aflBrmative evidence, but probably in order to indicate a very 
remote antiquity. Ihe words treated as equivalents in Dodwcll’s 
title are in truth irrecoucilables. What is Pelasgic is not Cyclopian, 
and what is Cyclopian is not Pelasgic. Pelasgians and Poseidon 
have no point of contact beyond the initial letter. Early evidence 
concerning the Kuklopea is rare. The post-Homeric tradition tends 
to confound them with the Giants and the war against Heaven. The 
Homeric account, which records their impiety, seems to make them 
the children of Poseidon. Their rude manners and the pastoral stage 
of life would not admit of theijr being lodged in palaces : they dwelt 
on the mountain tops (0(2. ix. 113); but round the mouth of the 
cavern of Poluphemos there was a court or yard built with quarried 
stones.^ At this point therefore a connection is established between 
Poseidon, the Cyclopian name, and the art of building, which is 
repeated again and again in the Poseidonian notices of Homer. His 
temple in Scherifi is halon, the beautiful temple (vi. 266), and 
Odysseus, passing through the city, passes great walls (vii. 44), and so 
reaches the splendid palace ^ of the king. So in the Iliad, Poseidon 
(that is to say, workmen who were among his votaries) built the wall 
of Troy ‘ solid and grand.’ ® The complaint of Poseidon to the 
Olympians when the Achaian rampart is being built is motive by 
t£e two considerations, that the sacrifice of inauguration has been 
omitted (this to draw in his colleagues) and (this to guard his own 
prerogative) that the new structure will outshine the old (viii. 448- 
453). And not even the perverseness of volatile criticism will be 
able to refer this building office to the sea, or teach us that Poseidon 
is the Builder, because a rising wave is like a block of stone set on 
edge. It may perhaps be held that this function of building cleaves 
to Poseidon more closely than any other. His worshippers in Scheri5 
have no horses. His descendants in the Cyclopian land have no 
horses and no ships (Od. ix. 126). But wherever, as an art, building 
is, there is Poseidon. That is to say, he was the god of the builders. 

’ Karwpvx^etnrt \i0omp. — Od. ix. 195. • & 7 aic\wTA — Od. vii. 46. 

* re /edi iiiXa xaXSy, — IL zzi. 447. 
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V. Gj{Ound of the Sea-Godship. 

If. as between sea-god and land-god, a distinction is to be drawn 
for the Poseidon of Homer, it is in the character of sea-god that we 
find th^ iwork of art., the poetical invention and embellishment, but 
in the lan^^d.that we are introduced to an historical personage, a 
true governing divinity of regions and of men. 

It will require an examination of much that cannot properly be 
included in this paper to trace out fully the character of Poseidon as 
the god from oversea. Now as a general rule, whatever came from 
oversea is connected, for Homer and the Achaians, with the name of 
Phoinikes, as everything that came from the West was long repre- 
sented among the Ottomans by the name of Franks. And the pet 
people, so to call them, of Poseidon, the Ph'aiakes, who are covered 
with the notes of Phoenician affinity, are above all things navigators, 
and their chief men demonstrate this as their leading pursuit by the 
etymologies of their names {Od. viii. 1 1 1-19). And the poems every- 
where show that all the regular maritifiie intercourse between Achaian 
Greece and countries far oversea was conducted by Phoenicians. 
Whether it was the Poet, or whether it was the people, nothing 
could be more natural than that as their mythology grew into a 
scheme, and that scheme included the tradition of a Triad, the 
offices of its three members should be assigned according to some 
strong pre-existing association. So far as Poseidon is concerned, the 
distribution is to all appearance alike natural and politic. It was 
natural that the god of the seafarers should become the god of the 
sea. It was politic that those to whom the Achaians owed the arts 
of life, and who were obviously a great power in the nation, should 
see the divinity, who may have been to them ancestrally supreme, 
established in that rank of the Olympian Court which had no superior, 
and this without any shock to the other, and wider, religious tradi- 
tions of the country. 

VI. The Poseidon of the Outer Zone. 

But no account of the Homeric Poseidon could approach to 
adequacy unless it took some account of the difference between the 
Poseidon of the Iliad and the Poseidon of the Odyssey : the one 
under the yoke of the Olympian system, the other exhibiting mainly 
the less hampered freedom of his original existence. 

I assume it to be admitted, apart from particulars, that Homer 
has an Inner and an Outer circle of geography : the first of Achaian 
experience, the second of Phoenician report. And that we are in 
that 'Outer between (1) the time when Odysseus is carried by 

Boreas beyond Cape Malea and Kutherai (Cerigo) through a nine 
days’ voyage, and (2) some point in the passage between Scherifi and 
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Ithaca where the Phaiakian rowers land him. The former of these 
I call the Inner, and the latter the Outer Zone. Now the Poseidon 
of the Odyssey is, for all practical purposes, the Poseidon of the 
Outer Zone. He acts not at all in Ithaca ; and though we have a 
vivid picture of his worship in Pulos, it is more dynastic thaiv^if the 
word* may be allowed) regional: he is the recipient of sac^ce, but 
as to action is null. 

Any reference to the principal counts of the narrative will show 
us that, in the action of the lliadj this divinity, though a powerful 
divinity, is everywhere ‘cabined, cribbed, confined.’ The great 
‘ counts ’ of the story which touch him are four in all : (a) The 
erection and destruction of the Achaian rampart ; {h) his visit to the 
Ilian Plain in Books XIII., XIV., XV. ; (c) his part in the Theo- 
machy ; (d) his concern for Aineias against Achilles, and for Achille«» 
against the Eiver Xanthos. In the first of these he had, as we have 
seen, a special, or what I would call a departmental, concern ; yet he 
would not act except after an appeal to Zeus in council, and in his 
speech (vii. 445-53) he tries to show that it is matter of common 
concern. In the second, while* Zeus is otherwise occupied (viii. 8), 
he undertakes single-handed action, and efficaciously assists the 
Achaians, but has to retire under the sole command of Zeus con- 
veyed by Iris, and, in his allusion to possible resentment, associates 
himself with the powerful body of the Hellenising divinities, and 
threatens anger, but not action, only in case Troy were saved. In 
the third, he accepts a pacific arrangement, while Here and Athene 
respectively inSict signal chastisements. In the fourth, he acts in 
furtherance of the known decisions of Olympos, and is careful to 
inform Achilles that Athene and he have come to give him aid with 
the approval of Zeus.^® All this time he dwells in Aigai beneath the 
sufface of the sea, and comes up from thence when he is wanted 
(xiii. 14; xx. 14). 

Turn we now to the Odyssey^ and we find his position changed 
and elevated. Not indeed that Zeus and his supremacy altogether 
disappear ; but he is as it were relegated into* a remoter heaven, 
while the path of Odysseus remains in a certain region, that region 
being so much of the Outer Zone as is not in the East, where the 
solar legends come more clearly into view. Zeus has now more of 
the ultimate Providence, less of the Olympian leader. He is a Zeus 
of reference, rarely if ever of action. The references to theos and 
theoi become more frequent than in the Iliad ; and the apparent 
conflict of the references to divine action in the account of the great 
raft-storm may possibly be reconciled by the supposition that Zeus 
is here only the synonym of theos, and indicates that remoter and 
supreme power which for Homer lay so largely within and behind 
the action of his particular deities. 


Zrivhs ivaitfiffcofTos, — II. xxi. 290. 
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Be this as it may (and it is only a conjecture), the Olympian 
character of Poseidon is altered and enlarged. There are three 
Councils of the assembled gods in the Odyssey^ indicated respectively 
at i. 27 ; v. 3 ; and xii. 376, in each of which Zeus as usual presides. 
In noiio^of them is Poseidon present. During the two first he is in 
active eiijpyment of his Ethiopian perquisites. The gods collectively 
determine\^ *207-7 ; comp. v. 2 1-7) that the Eeturn shall be accom- 
plished, notwithstanding the persistent vengeance of Poseidon, and 
that from ScheriS onwards (v. 35-42) it shall be prosperous. This, 
however, does not prevent the extreme wrath of Poseidon on finding 
what the gods had decided ‘ behind his back ’ (v. 82-90), a strain 
which we never find taken in the Iliad against matured Olympian 
decisions. Nor does it prevent his executing vengeance, with the 
express consent of Zeus, on the ship, and apparently the crew 
(xiii. 145, 163), for doing the very thing which the Olympian Court 
had determined should^ be done. Nor do we even know that the 
matter ended there. The plan of Poseidon was to roll a mountain on 
the city and bury it (ibid. 152). They sought to avert the impending 
ruin by a sacrifice of twelve picked bulls ; and we are left in un- 
certainty (xiii. 184-87) whether they succeeded in appeasing him. 
So near could he go towards defiance of an Olympian decision, to 
which in the Had Zeus himself quietly succumbs. It may be added 
that the voluntary abstention of Athene from all open action in 
Scherife is a very striking recognition of his regional jurisdiction and 
authority. 

But the most curious and significant indication of the rank he 
held among races and in countries beyond the Achaian circle, is 
supplied by that Lay of Demodokos in the Eighth Odyssey, which 
carries us to a point very remote from Achaian manners and associa- 
tions. Odysseus himself, representing (as I hope elsewhere to show) 
the Phoenician side of the Hellenic character, is a guest among the 
Poseidon-worshippers of Scherie. Demodokos sings of the lusts of 
Aphroditfe and Ares, two of the exotic deities, belonging to the 
Olympian Court, but of whose recognition in Achaian lands Homer has 
nowhere given us a sign. Hephaistos invokes Zeus and the other 
gods to witness the same, and to avenge the wrong. They listen to 
the call, but with a very marked difference. Commonly the place of 
divine resort is the copper-built palace of Zeus {IL i. 426 ; xxi. 438, 
505). Here they gather in the copper-built palace, but the name of 
Zeus does not appear. Nor, in the discussion which follows, does 
Zeus appear to have been present, for there is no sign of him ; 
whereas in all other gatherings he takes a commanding, or a leading, 
part* But Poseidon, in his place, assumes the kingly care, and even 
exhi];^ts something of an ethical vein, difScult to discern elsewhere 
in his paroceedihg^ The other gods were torn with inextinguishable 
laughtdr at the scene. Hermes and Apollo (this is an Apollo of 
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Pboenician colouring) jest upon it. But, says the Poet, Poseidon did 
not laugh. He took upon him to accommodate the matter, and by 
going security for Ares that he should pay the adulterer’s line, he 
obtains the removal of the spider-woven steel, and allows the guilty 
pair to retire to their respective homes in Cyprus and in Thrac^r. So, 
on the occasion of this foul Southern legend, we have.'^seidon 
assuming the gravity and responsibility of a Zeus, working 

Zeus of the Outer Zone. ^ 

So far then we have Poseidon, the Poseidon of Homer ; a work 
of much poetic, much historic art : a portrait finished with hundreds 
of touches, every touch having a meaning. He cannot indeed be 
fully understood or fully exhibited without an examination of a 
multitude of ethnographical signs, which, upon careful comparison, 
are found to clench his identity. I have here presented what stands 
in connection with his name at the various points of reference to 
him in the two Poems. The diversities of shading, in the Poseidon 
of the one compared with the Poseidon of the other, will perhaps be 
thought by some to sustain the threadbare and out-at-elbows theory 
of the Separators, which give? to that remote age, that narrow 
country, and to a population which could hardly have reached the 
figure of Liverpool or Glasgow, the honour of producing not one 
only of the most marvellous beings ever numbered with the sons of 
men, but two. It goes to prove, not diversity of authorship, but how 
far-seeing, subtle, and many-sided, authorship in Homer really was. 
I admit that the fulness of the conception is not rendered in the 
literature of classical Greece. He was a creation of the Achaian 
epoch, and he .went down with the rest of the Achaian civilisation in 
the barbarising flood of the Dorian conquest. The Poseidon of the 
later age is not the Poseidon of Homer : but neither is the Achilles, 
the^ Odysseus, or the Helen. Then com^ the Latin time, with its 
wilful dislocation and falsification of Homeric events and characters, 
and with that coarse and earthy mythology which built up an opaque 
medium between our vision and the wonderful creation of the Greeks. 
The true sense was almost as much hidden from as, as the sense of 
the Egyptian monuments, or the contents of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
It was needed, first to tear away the dense coating of the Latin 
tradition, then the degenerated presentation of the classical age. 
Gradually we learned the facts. From Ddllinger, that he was a god 
of foreign and Asiatic original, distinct from the old water-gods of 
Greece." From Nagelsbach,*® that he was mostly the god and ruler 
of the sea, standing apart from it. From Buchholz,*^ that the Sea is 
simply that province of the World-all over which he exercises sove- 
reign authority. It would be easy to multiply references. But no one 

Dollinger, Judenthum und lleideiUhnnit ii. 2, p. G8, 

JSbmerisohe Theologie^ 2. Auflage, p. 83. 

Sealien, Band HI. 2. Abth. s. 237. 
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knov n to me has throvn So jnride a flood qf light upon the mysterious 
Poseidon as our own countryman ISfr.' Brown in his monograph.*^ 
His broad and comprehensive though brief survey touches Poseidon 
at large, and all that is connected with Poseidon. It does not dispense 
with, ind it is, I think, sustained by, an examination, which cannot 
be too d;\nute, of the Poseidon of the Homeric text. 

W. E. Gladstone. 

PoseUhm : n Lhilt hctneen Semite^ llamite^ and Aryan. Longmans, 1872. 


J'OSTSCRIl'T. 

There is luucli more to say on the .subject of kuanoi( and huanocliaites, which 
connects with the Babylonians of the black race on whom see Sayce, Chaldean 
Account of JiahyloM, p. 81. Wliat I ha\c inserted in the X^xt may suffice for the preg^ent 
purpose. — \V. K. G. 
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SCIENCE AND PSEUDO-SCIENCE. 


In the opening sentences of a contribution to the last number of this 
Keview, the Duke of Argyll has favoured mo with a lecture on the 
proprieties of controversy, to which I should bo disposed to listen 
with more docility if his (5 race’s precepts appeared tome to be based 
upon rational principles, or if his example wen^ more exemplary. 

With respect to the latter point, the Duke has thought fit to 
entitle his article ‘ Professor Huxley on Canon Liddon,’ and thus 
forces into prominence an element of personality which those who read 
the paper which is the object of the Duke’s animadversions will observe 
I lijfve endeavoured, most carefully, to avoid. My criticisms dealt 
with a report of a sermon, published in a newsjiaper, and thereby 
addressed to all the world. Whether that sermon was preached by A 
or B was not a matter of the smallest consequence ;aind I went out of 
my way to absolve the learned divine to whom the discourse wasattri* 
buted from the responsibility for statements which, for anything I 
knew to the contrary, might contain imperfect, or inaccurate, repre- 
sentations of his views. The assertion that I had the wish or waff 
beset by any temptation to attack’ Canon Liddon is simply contrairy 
to fact. 

But suppose that if, instead of sedulously avoiding even the 
appearance of such attack, I had thought fit to take a different 
course; suppose that, after satisfying myself that the eminent clergy- 
man whose name is paraded by the Duke of Argyll had really 
uttered the words attributed to him from the pulpit of St. ]&aul’ar> 
^hat right would any one have to find fault with my aetJon ou 
grounds either of justice, expediency, or good taste? 

VoL. XXI.— No, 1S2. 
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Establishment has its duties as well as its rights. The clergy of 
a State Church enjoy many advantages over those of unprivileged 
and unendowed religious persuasions, but they lie under a correlative 
responsibility to the State, ..and to every member of the body politic. 
I am^imt aware that any sacredness attaches to sermons. If preachers 
stray b^\ond the doctrinal limits set by lay lawyers, the Privy Council 
will see t6^xi, and, if they think fit to use their pulpits for the pro- 
mulgation of literary, or historical, or scientific errors, it is not only 
the right, but the duty, of the humblest layman, who may happen to 
be better informed, to correct the evil effects of such perversion of the 
opportunities which the State affords them and such misuse of the 
authority which its support lends them. Whatever else it may claim 
to be, in its relations with the State, the Established Church is a 
branch of the Civil Service ; and, for those who reimdiate the ecclesi- 
astical authority of the clergy, they are merely civil servants, as 
much responsible to the English people for the proper performance 
of their duties as any others. 

The Duke of Argyll tells us that the ‘ work and calling ’ of the 
clergy prevent them from ‘ purtning disputation as others can.’ I 
wonder if his Grace ever reads the so-called religious newspapers. 
It is not an occupation which I should commend to any one who 
wishes to employ his time profitably ; but a very short devotion 
to this exercise will suflBce to convince him that the ‘pursuit 
of disputation,’ carried to a degree of acrimony and vehemence un- 
surpassed in lay controversies, seems to be found quite compatible 
with the ‘ work and calling ’ of a remarkably large number of the 
clergy. 

Finally, it appears to me that nothing can be in worse taste 
than the assumption that^a body of English gentlemen can, by any 
possibility, desire that immunity from criticism which the Duke of 
Argyll claims for them. Nothing would be more personally offensive to 
me than the supposition that I shirked criticism, just or unjust, of any 
lecture I ever gave. I should be utterly ashamed of myself if, when 
I stood up as an instructor of others, I had not taken every pains 
to assure myself of the truth of that which I was about to say ; and 
I should feel myself bound to be even more careful with a popular 
assembly, who would take me more or less on trust, than with an 
aqdience of competent and critical experts. 

I decline to assume that the standard of morality, in these matters, 
is lower among the clergy than it is among scientific men. I refuse 
to think that the priest who stands up before a congregation as the 
m^inister and interpreter of the Divinity is less careful in his utter- 
ances, less ready to meet adverse comment, than the layman who 
Chines' befor^his audience as the minister and interpreter of nature^, 
Tjat wh4t %ould we think of the man of science who, when his 
ignorance or his carelessness was exposed, whined about the want of 
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delicacy of his critics, or pleaded his ‘ work and calling ’ as a reason 
f8r being let alone ? 

No man, nor any body of men, is good enough, or wise^ enough, to 
dispense with the tonic of criticism. NojLhing has done more harm 
to the clergy than the practice, too common among laymen, of ffl4[ard- 
ing them, when in the pulpit, as a sort of chartered libertin^^ whose 
divagations are not to be taken seriously. And I assured 

that the distinguished divine, to whom the sermon is attributed, is 
the last person who would desire to avail himself of the dishonouring 
protection which has been superfluously thrown over him. 

.So much for the lecture on propriety. But the Duke of Argyll, 
to whom the hortatory style seems to come naturally, does me the 
honour to make my sayings the subjects of a series of other 
admonitions, some on philosophical, some on geological, some on 
biological topics. I carf but rejoice that the Duke’s authority in 
these matters is not always employed to show that I am ignorant of 
them ; on the contrary, I meet with an amount of agreement, even of 
approbation, for which I proffer such gratitude as may be due, even 
if that gratitude is sometimes alhiost overshadowed by surprise. 

I am unfeignedly astonished to find that the Duke of Argyll, who 
professes to intervene on behalf of the preacher, does really, like 
another Balaam, bless me altogether in respect of the main issue. 

I denied the justice of the preacher’s ascription to men of science 
of the doctrine that miracles are incredible, because they are viola- 
tions of natural law ; and the Duke of Argyll says that he believes 
my ‘denial to be well founded. The preacher was answering an 
objection which has now been generally abandoned.’ Either the 
preacher knew this or he did not know it. It seems to me, as a 
mere lay teacher, to be a pity that the ‘ ^eat dome of St. Paul’s ’ 
should have been made to ‘ echo ’ (if so be that such stentorian 
effects were really produced) a statement which, admitting the first 
alternative, was unfair, and, admitting the second, was ignorant. ‘ 

Having thus sacrificed one half of the preacher’s arguments, 
the Duke of Argyll proceeds to make equally sliort work wdth the 
other half. It appears that he fully accepts my position that the 
occurrence of those events, which the preacher speaks of as cata- 
strophes, is no evidence of disorder, inasmuch as such catastrophes 

’ The Duke of Argyll speaks of the recent date of the demonstration of the 
fallacy of the doctrine in question. * Recent * is el relative term, but I may mention 
that the question is fully discussed in my book on ‘ Hume ; ’ which, if I may believe 
my publishers, has been read by a good many people since it appeared in 1879. 
Moreover, I observe, from a note at page 89 of TAe Reign of Law^ a work to which I 
shall have occasion to advert by-and-by, that the Duke of Argyll draws attention to 
the circumstance that, so long ago as 1866, the views which I hold on this subject were 
well known. The Duke in fact, writing about this time, says, after quoting a phrase 
of mine : * The question of mixades seems now to be admitted on all hands to be 
siinply a question of evidence,* In science we think that a teacher who ignores views 
which have been discussed ooram for twenty years, is hardly up to the mark* 

K K 2 
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may be necessary occasional consequences of uniform changes. Whence 
I conclude, his Grrace agrees with me, that the talk about royal 
laws ‘ wrecking ’ ordinary laws may be eloquent metaphor, but is also, 
nonsense. 

A{?4 now comes a further surprise. After having given these 
superfli^s stabs to the slain body of the preacher’s argument, my good 
ally reman^*'^uth magnificent calmness : ^ So far, then, the preacher 
and the professor are at one.’ ‘ Let them smoke the calumet.’ By all 
means : smoke would be the most appropriate symbol of this wonder- 
ful attempt to cover a retreat. After all, the Duke has come to bury 
the preacher, not to praise him ; only he makes the funeral obsequies 
look as much like a triumphal procession as possible. 

So far as the questions between the preacher and myself are con- 
cerned, then, I may feel happy. The authority of the Duke of Argyll 
is ranged on my side. But the Duke has raised a number of other 
questions, with respect to which I fear I shall have to dispense with 
his support — nay even be compelled to differ from him as much, or 
more, than I have done about his Grace’s new rendering of the ‘ benefit 
of clergy.’ 

In discussing catastrophes, the Duke indulges in statements, 
partly scientific, partly anecdotic, which appear to me to be some- 
what misleading. We are told, to begin with, that Sir Charles 
Lyell’s doctrine respecting the proper mode of interpreting the facts 
of geology (which is commonly called uniformitarianism) ‘ does not 
hold its head quite so high as it once did.’ That is great news 
indeed. But is it true ? All I can say is that I ana aware of nothing 
that has happened of late that can in any way justify it ; and my 
opinion is, that the body of Lyell’s doctrine, as laid down in that 
great work, The Principles of Geology, whatever may have happened 
to its head, is a chief and 'permanent constituent of the foundations 
of geological science. 

But this question cannot be advantageously discussed, unless we 
take some pains to discriminate between the essential part of the 
uniformitarian doctrine and its accessories ; and it does not appear 
that the Duke of Argyll has carried his studies of geological philo- 
sophy so far as this point. For he defines uniformitarianism to be 
the assumption of the ‘ extreme slowness and perfect continuity of all 
geological changes.’ 

What ‘perfect continuity’ may mean in this definition, I am by 
no means sure ; but I can only imagine that it signifies the absence 
of any break in the course of natural order during the millions of 
years, the lapse of which is recorded by geological phenomena. 

Is the Duke of Argyll prepared to say that any geologist of 
authority, at |he present . day, believes that there is the slightest 
evideuce of^he occurrence of supernatural intervention, during the 
long ages of which the monuments are preserved to us in the crust of 
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the earth ? And if he is not, in what sense has this part of the 
nniformitarian doctrine, as he defines if, lowered its pretensions to 
represent scientific truth ? 

As to the ^ extreme slowness of alt geological changes,^ it is 
simply a popular error to regard that as, in any wise, a fiindam^lml and 
necessary dogma of uniformitarianism. It is extremely ^thnishing 
to me that any one who has oarefully studied Lyell’jy great work can 
have so completely failed to appreciate its purport, which yet is ‘ writ 
large ’ on the very title-page : ‘ The Principles of Geology, being 
an attempt to explain the former changes of the eartJCs surface 
by* ref&t'ence to causes now in operation.^ The essence of Lyell’s 
doctrine is here written so that those who run may read ; and it has 
nothing to do with the quickness or slowness of the past changes of 
the earth’s surface ; except in so far as existing analogous changes 
may go on slowly, and therefore create a presumption in favour 
of the slowness of past changes. 

With that epigrammatic force which characterises his style, 
Buffon wrote, nearly a hundred and fifty years ago, in his famous 
TMorie de la Terh'e ; ‘ Pour juger de ce qui est arrive, et meme de 
ce qui arrivera, nous n’avons qu’a examiner ce qui arrive.’ The key 
of the past, as of the future, is to be sought in the present, and only 
when known causes of change have been shown to be insufficient 
have we any right to have recourse to unknown causes. Geology 
is as much an historical science as archncology ; and I apprehend that 
all sound historical investigation rests upon this axiom. It underlay 
all Hutton’s work and animated Lyell and Scrope in their successful 
efforts to revolutionise the geology of half a century ago. 

There is no antagonism whatever, and there never was, between 
the belief in the views which had their chief and unwearied advocate 
in Lyell and the belief in the occurrence of catastrophes. The first 
edition of Lyell’s Principles, published in 1830, lies before me ; and 
a large part of the first volume is occupied by an account of volcanic, 
seismic, and diluvial catastrophes which have oqpurred within the 
historical period. Moreover, the author over and over again ex- 
pressly draws the attention of his readers to the consistency of 
catastrophes with his doctrine. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, that we have not witnessed within the last three 
thousand years the devastation by deluge of a large continent, yet, as we may predict 
the future occurrence of such catastrophes, we are authorised to regard them as 
part of the present order of Nature, and they may be introduced into geological 
speculations respecting the past, provided that we do not imagine them to have 
been more frequent or general than we expect them to be in time to come (vol. i. 
p. 89). 

Again : — 

If we regard each of the causes separately, which we know to be at present the 
most instrumental in remodelling the state of the surface, we shall find that we 
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must expect eacli to bo in action for thousands of yearsi without producing any 
extensiTe alterations in the habitable surface^ and then to give rise, during a vely 
brief period, todmportant revolutions (vol. ii. p. 161),* 

quarrelled witH the catastrophists, then, by no means 
becanSle they assumed that catastrophes occur and have occurred, 
but beMj^^^they had got into the habit of calling on their god 
Catastrophe td help them when thej ought to have been putting 
their shoulders to the wheel of observation of the present course of 
nature, in order to help themselves out of their diflSculties. And 
geological science has become what it is chiefly because geologists 
have gradually accepted liyell’s doctrine and follow^ed his precepts. 

So far as I know anything about the matter, there is nothing that 
can be called juoof, that the causes of geological phenomena operated 
more intensely or more rapidly, at any time b/^tween the older tertiary 
and the oldest paIa30zoic epochs, than they have done between the 
older tertiary ei)Och and the present day. And if that is so, uniformi- 
tarianism, even as limited by Lyell,^ has no call to lower its crest. 
But, if the facts were otherwise, thp position Lyell took up remains 
impregnable. He did not say that the geological operations of nature 
were nevermore rapid, or moi-e vast, than they are now ; what he did 
maintain is the very different proposition that there is no good evi- 
dence of anything of the kind. And that proposition has not yet 
been shown to be incorrect. 

I owe more than I can tell to the careful study of the Principles 
of Geology in my young days ; and, long before the year 185G, my 
mind was familiar with the truth that ‘ the doctrine of uniformity is 
not incompatible with great and sudden changes,’ which, as I have 
shown, is taught totidem verbis in that work. Even had it been 
possible for me to shut m 3 ' eyes to the sense of what I had read in the 
Principles^ Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive AWewes, published 
in 1840, a work witli which I was also tolerably familiar, must have 

* See aL<o vol. i. p. 460. In the ninth edition (1863), published twenty-three 
years after the first, Lyell deprives even the most careless reader of any excuse for 
misunderstanding him : ‘ So in regard to subterranean movements, the theory of the 
perpetual uniformity of the force which they exert on the earth-crust is quite con- 
sistent with the admission of their alternate development and suspension for inde- 
finite periods within limited geographical areas * (p. 187). 

* A great many years ago (Presidential Address to the Geological Society, 1869) 
I ventured to indicate that which seemed to me to be the weak point, not in the 
fundamental principles of uniformitarianism, but in uniformitarianism as taught by 
Lyell. It lay, to my mind, in the refusal by Hutton, and in a less degree by Lyell, to 
look beyond the limits of the time recorded by the stratified rocks. I said : * This 
attempt to limit, at a particular point, the progress of inductive and deductive 
reasoning from the things which arc to the things which were — this faithlessness to 
its own logic, seems to me to have cost uniformitarianism the place as the permanent 
form of geol^i<ial speculation which it might otherwise have held’(Za^ 

p. 260). Th^^ontext shows that * uniformitarianism * here means that doctrine, as 
limited in application by Hutton and Lyell, and that what I mean by ‘evolutionism’ 
is consistent and thoroughgoing uniformitarianism. 
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opened them. For the always acute, if not always profound, author, in 
arguing against Lyell’s uniformitarianism, expressly points out that 
it does not in any way contravene the occurrence of catastrophes. 

With regard to such occurrences [earthquakes, deluges, &c.], terrible ^ they 
appear at the time, they may not much aiiect the average rarte of chanr^ : there 
may be a cycle, though an irregular one, of rapid and slow change : .fl;Xd if such 
cycles go on succeeding each other, we may still call the order^ofoftBlfire uniform, 
notwithstanding the periods of violence which it involves.* * 

The reader, who has followed me through this brief chapter of the 
history of geological philosophy, will probably find the following passage 
in the paper of the Duke of Argyll to be not a little remarkable : — 

Many years ago, when I had the honour of being President of the British 
Association,* I ventured to point out, in the presence and in the hearing of that 
most distinguished man [Sir 0. Byell] that the doctrine of uniformity was not 
incompatible with great and sudden changes, since cycles of these and other cycles 
of comparative rest, might well be constituent parts o*f that uniformity which he 
asserted. Lyell did not object to this extended interpretation of his ow’n doctrine, 
and indeed expressed to me his entire concurrence. 

I should think he did ; for, as I have shown, there was nothing 
in it that Lyell himself had not said six-and-twenty years before, 
and enforced three years before ; and it is almost verbally identical 
with the view of uniformitarianism taken by Wliewell, sixteen years 
before, in a work with which one would think that any one who 
undertakes to discuss the philosophy of science should be familiar. 

Thirty years have elapsed since the beginner of 1856 jiersuaded 
himself that he enlightened the foremost geologist of his time, and 
one of the most acute an,d farseeing men of science of any time, as to 
the scope of the doctrines which the veteran philosopher had grown 
grey in promulgating ; and the Duke of tArgyirs acquaintance with 
the literature of geology has not, even now, become sufficiently pro- 
found to dissipate that pleasant delusion. 

If the Duke of Argyll’s guidance in that branch of i)hysical 
science, with which alone he has given evidence of any practical 
acquaintance, is thus unsafe, I may breathe more freely in setting 
my opinion against the authoritative deliverances of his Grace about 
matters which lie outside the province of geology. 

And here the Duke’s paper offers me such a wealth of opportunities 
that choice becomes embarrassing. I must bear iu mind the good 
old adage * non multa sed multum.’ Tempting as it would be to 
follow the Duke through his labyrinthine misunderstandings of the 
ordinary terminology of philosophy, and to comment on the curious 
unintelligibility which hangs about his frequent outpourings of fervid 
language, limits of space oblige me to restrict myself to those points, 

* Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, vol. i. p. 670. New edition, 1847. 

* At Glasgow in 1856. 
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the discussion of which may help to enlighten the public in respect 
of matters of more importance than the competence of my Mentor for 
the task which he has undertaken. 

I am not sure when th^ employment of the word Law, in the 
sensdsjL which we speak of laws of nature, commenced, but examples 
of it mSi^^be found in the works of Bacon, Descartes, and Spinoza. 
Bacon erfl^lSsys^ ‘ Law ’ as the equivalent of ‘ Form,’ and I am in- 
clined to tTiink that he may be responsible for a good deal of the 
confusion that has subsequently arisen; but I am not aware that the 
terili is used by other authorities, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, in any other sense than that of ^ rule ’ or ^ definite order ’ 
of the coexistence of things or succession of events in nature. 
Descartes speaks of ‘ regies, que je nomme les lois de la nature/ 
Leibnitz says ‘ loi ou r^gle generate,’ as if he considered the terms 
interchangeable. 

The Duke of Argyll, however, affirms that the ‘ law of gravita- 
tion ’ as 2^ut forth by Newton was something more than the state- 
ment of an observed order. He admits that Kepler’s three laws 
‘ were an observed order of facts ind nothing more.’ As to the law 
of gravitation, * it contains an clement which Kei)ler’s laws did not 
contain, even an element of causation, the recognition of which 
belongs to a higher category of intellectual conceptions than that 
which is concerned in the mere observation and record of separate 
and ap2)arently unconnected facts.’ There is hardly a line in these 
paragraphs which appears to me to be indisj)utable. But, to confine 
myself to the matter in hand, I cannot conceive that any one who 
had taken ordinary pains to acquaint himself with the real nature of 
either Kepler’s or Newton’s work could have Written them. That the 
labours of Kepler, of all men in the world, should be called ‘ mere 
observation and record,’ is* truly wonderful. And any one who will 
look into the Prind'piay or the Optica^ or the Letters to Bentleyy 
will see, even if he has no more special knowledge of the topics 
discussed than I have, that Newton over and over again insisted that 
he had nothing to (lo with gravitation as a physical cause, and that 
when he used the terms attraction, force, and the like, he employed 
them, as he says, ‘ mathematics^ and not ^physicS! 

How these attractions [of gravity, magnetism, and electricity] may be per- 
formed, I do not here consider. What 1 call attraction may be performed by 
impulse or by some other means unknown to me. I use that word here to signify 
only in a general way any force by which bodies tend towards one another, what- 
ever be the cause.* 

According to my reading of the best authorities upon the history 
of science, Newton discovered neither gravitation, nor the law of 
gravitation ; jgor did he pretend to offer more than a conjecture as 
to .the cauSt^Q of gravitation. Moreover, his assertion that the 

• O^tioBt query 31. 
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notion of a body acting where it is not, is one that no competent 
"thinker could entertain, is antagonistic to the whole current con- 
ception of attractive and repulsive forces, and therefore of ‘ the 
attractive force of gravitation.’ What, then, was that labour of 
unsurpassed magnitude and excellence and immortal iaaliuence 
which Newton did perform ? In the first place, Newto:i defined 
the laws, rules, or observeij order of the phenoineiia^of motion, 
which come under our daily observation, with greater jirecision than 
had been before attained; and, by following out with marvellous 
power and subtlety the mathematical consequences of these rules, 
h^ almost created the modern science of pure mechanics. In the 
second place, applying exactly the same method to the explication 
of the facts of astronomy as that which was applied a century and a 
half later to the facts of geology by Lyell, he set himself to solve the 
following problem. Assuming that all bodies, free to move, tend to 
approach one another as the earth and the bodies on it do ; assuming 
that the strength of that tendency is directly as the mass and in- 
versely as the squares of the distances ; assuming that the laws of 
motion, determined for terrestrial bodies, hold good throughout the 
universe ; assuming that the planets and their satellites were created 
and placed at their observed mean distances, and that each received 
a certain impulse from the Creator ; will the form of the orbits, the 
varying rates of motion of the planets, and the ratio between those 
rates and their distances from the sun which must follow by mathe- 
matical reasoning from these premisses, agree with the order of 
facts determined by Kepler and others, or not? 

Newton, employing mathematical methods which are the admira- 
tion of adepts, but which no one but himself appears to have been able 
to use with ease, not only answered this question in the affirmative, 
but stayed not his constructive genius before it had founded modern 
physical astronomy. 

The historians of mechanical and of astronomical science appear to 
be agreed that he was the first person who clearly and distinctly put 
forth the hypothesis that the phenomena comprehended under the 
general name of ‘ gravity ’ follow the same order throughout the 
universe, and that all material bodies exhibit these phenomena ; so 
that, in this sense, the idea of universal gravitation may, doubtless, 
be properly ascribed to him. 

Newton proved that the laws of Kepler were particular conse- 
quences of the laws of motion and the law of gravitation — in other 
words, the reason of the first lay in the two latter. But to talk of 
the law of gravitation, alone, as the reason of Kepler’s laws, and 
still more as standing in any causal relation to Kepler’s laws, is 
simply a misuse of language. It would really be interesting if 
the Duke of Argyll would explain how he proposes to set about 
showing that the elliptical form of the orbits of the planets, the 
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constant area described by the radius vector, and the proportionality 
of the squares of the periodic times to the cubes of the distances 
from the surf, are either caused by the ‘ force of gravitation ’ or 
deducible from the ‘ law of gravitation/ I conceive that it would be 
about w apposite to say that the various compounds of nitrogen with 
oxygen Jtre caused by chemical attraction and deducible from the 
atomic theo^ % ^ 

Newton assuredly lent no shadow of support to the modern pseudo- 
scientific philosophy which confounds laws with causes. I have not 
taken the trouble to trace out this commonest of fallacies to its fi»st 
beginning; but I was familiar with it in full bloom, more than 
forty years ago, in a work which had a great vogue in its day — the 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation— oi which the first 
edition was published in 1844. 

It is full of apt and forcible illustrations of pseudo-scientific 
realism. Consider, for example, this gem serene. When a boy who 
has climbed a tree looses his hold of the branch, ‘the law of gravita- 
tion unrelentingly pulls him to the 'ground, and then he is hurt,’ 
whereby the Almighty is quite relieved from any responsibility for 
the accident. Here is the ‘ law of gravitation ’ acting as a cause, in 
a way quite in accordance with the Duke of Argyll’s conception of it. 
In fact, in the mind of the author of the Vestiges^ ‘ laws ’ are exis- 
tences intermediate between the Creator and his works, like the 
‘ ideas ’ of the Platonisers or the Logos of the Alexandrians.^ I may 
cite a passage which is quite in the vein of Philo : — 

We have seen powerful evidences that tlie construction of this globe and its 
associates ; and, iriferontially, that of all the other globes in space, was the result, 
not of any immediate or personal exertion on the part of the l)eity, hut of natural 
laws which are the expression of his will. What is to hinder our supposing that 
the organic creation is also a result of natural laws which are in like manner an 
expression of bis will ? (p, 164, 1st edition). 

And creation ‘ operating by law ’ is constantly cited as relieving 
the Creator from trouble about insignificant details. 

1 am perplexed to picture to myself the state of mind which 
accepts these verbal juggleries. It is intelligible that the Creator 
should operate according to such rules as he might think fit to lay 
dowt for himself (and therefore according to law) ; but that would 
leave the operation of his will just as much a direct personal act as 
it would be under any other circumstances. I can also understand 
that (as in Leibnitz’s caricature of Newton’s views) the Creator might 
have made the cosmical machine, and, after setting it going, have 
left it to itself,, till it needed repair. But then, by the supposition, 
his perspa^ responsibility would have been involved in all that it 

* The author recognises this in his * Explanations.* 
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did, just as much as a dynamiter is responsible for vrhat happens 
when he has set his machine going and left it to explode. 

The only hypothesis which gives a sort of mad gonsistency to 
the Vestigiarian’s views is the supposition that laws are a kind of 
angels or demiurgoi, who, being supplied with the Great Ar 9 lfitect’s 
plan, were permitted to settle the details among themselv'es. Ac- 
cepting this doctrine, the conception of royal laws and jfiS&beian laws, 
and of these more than Homeric contests in which the big laws 
* wreck ’ the little ones, becomes quite intelligible. And, in fact, the 
honour of the paternity of those remarkable ideas which come into 
full flower in the i)reacher’s discourse, must, so far as my imperfect 
knowledge goes, be attributed to the author of the Vestigea^ ‘ 

But the author of the Vestiges is not the only writer who is 
responsible for the current pseudo-scientific mystifications which 
hang about the term ‘ law.’ When I wrote my i^aper about 
‘ Scientific and Pseudo-Scientific Kealism,’ I.had not read a work by 
the Duke of Argyll, The Reign of Law, which, I believe, has 
enjoyed, possibly still enjoys, a wide-spread popularity. But the 
vivacity of the Duke’s attack l^d me to think it possible that criti- 
cisms directed elsewhere might have come home to him. And, in 
fact, I find that the second chapter of the work in question, which 
is entitled ‘ Law ; its definitions,’ is, from my point of view, a sort of 
^ summa ’ of pseudo-scientific philosophy. It will be worth while to 
examine it in some detail. 

In the first place, it is to be noted that the author of the Reign 
of Laiu admits that ‘ law,’ in many cases, means nothing more than 
the statement of the order in which facts occur, or, as he says, ‘ an 
observed order of facts ’ (p. 66). But his appreciation of the value 
of accuracy of expression does not hinder him from adding, almost 
in* the same breath, ‘ In this sense the* laws of nature are simply 
those facts of nature wdiich recur according to rule ’ (p. 66). Thus 
‘ laws,’ which were rightly said to be the statement of an order of 
facts in one paragraph, are declared to be the facts themselves in 
the next. 

We are next told that, though it may be customary and permis- 
sible to use ‘ law ’ in the sense of a statement of the order of facts, 
this is a low use of the word ; and indeed, two pages further on, the 
writer, flatly contradicting himself, altogether denies its admissibility. 

An observed order of facts, to be entitled to the rank of a law, mitst be an 
order so constant and uniform as to indicate necessity, and necessity can only arise 
out of the action of some compelling force (p. 68). 

This is undoubtedly one of the most singular propositions that 
I have ever met with in a professedly scientific work, and its rarity 
is embellished by another direct self-contradiction which it implies. 
For on the preceding page (67), when the Duke of Argyll is speaking 
of the laws of Kepler, which he admits to be laws, and which are 
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types of that which men of science understand by ‘ laws/ he says 
that they are ‘ simply and purely an order of facts/ , Moreover he 
adds : ‘ A very large proportion of the laws of every science are laws 
of this kind and in this sense*’ 

according to the Duke of Argyll’s admission, law is understood^ 
in this ^ense, thus widely and constantly by scientific authorities, 
where is justification for his unqualified assertion that such 
statements of the observed order of facts are not ‘ entitled to the 
rank ’ of laws ? 

But let us examine the consequences of the really interesting pro- 
position I have just quoted. I presume that it is a law of nature that 
‘ a straight line is the shortest distance between the points.’ This 
law affirms the constant association of a certain fact of form with a 
certain fact of dimension. Whether the notion of necessity which 
attaches to it has an a priori or an a posteriori origin is a question* 
not relevant to the present discussion. But I would beg to be in- 
formed, if it is necessary, where is the * compelling force ’ out of 
which the necessity arises ; and further, if it is not necessary, 
whether it loses the character of a law of nature ? 

I take it to be a law of nature, based on unexceptionable evidence, 
that the mass of matter remains unchanged, whatever chemical or 
other modifications it may undergo. This law is one of the founda- 
tions of chemistry. But it is by no means necessary. It is quite 
possible to imagine that the mass of matter should vary according 
to circumstances, as we know its weight does. Moreover, the deter- 
mination of the ‘ force ’ which makes mass constant (if there is any in- 
telligibility in that form of words) would not, so far as I can see, 
confer any more validity on the law than it has now. 

There is a law of nature, so well-vouched by experience, that all 
mankind, from pure logicians in search of examples, to parish sextons 
in search of fees, confide in it. This is the law that ‘ all men are 
mortal.’ It is simply a statement of the observed order of facts 
that all men sooner or later die. I am not acquainted with any law 
of nature which is more ‘ constant and uniform ’ than this. But 
will any one tell me that death is ^ necessary ’ ? Certainly there is 
no a priori necessity in the case, for various men have been imagined 
to be immortal. And I should be glad to be informed of any .‘neces- 
sity’ that can be deduced from biological considerations. It is 
quite conceivable, as has recently been pointed out, that some of 
the lowest forms of life may be immortal, after a fashion. However 
this may be, I would further ask, supposing ‘ all men are tnortal ’ to 
be a real law of nature, where and what is that to which, with any 
propriety, the title of ‘ compelling force ’ of the law can be given ? 

On p. 6^ ^e Duke of Argyll asserts that the law of gravitation 
< is a law ih the sense, not merely of a rule, but of a cause.’ But this 
revival of the teaching of the Vestiges has already been examined 
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and disposed of ; and when the Duke of Argyll states that the * ob- 
served order,* which Kepler had discovered, was simply a necessary 
consequence of the force .of ‘ gravitation/ I need not* recapitulate 
the evidence which proves such a statement to be wholly falla- 
cious. But it may be useful to say once more that, at this present 
moment, nobody knows anything about the existence of a force of 
gravitation apart from the fac* | that Newton declared Oie ordinary 
notion of such force to be inconceivable ; that various attempts 
have been made to account for the order of facts we call gravitation, 
without recourse to the notion of attractive force ; that, if such a 
foKe exists, it is utterly incompetent to account for Kepler’s laws, 
without taking into the reckoning a great number of other con- 
siderations ; and, finally, that all we know about the ^ force ’ of 
gravitation, or any other so-called ‘ force,* is that it is a name for 
the hypothetical cause of an observed order of facts. 

Thus, when the Duke of Argyll says : ‘ Force, ascertained accord- 
ing to some measure of its oi^eration — ^this is indeed one of the 
definitions, but only one, of a scientific law* (p. 71), I reply that it 
is a definition which must be repudiated by every one who possesses 
an adequate acquaintance with either the facts, or the philosophy, 
of science and relegated to the limbo of pseudo-scientific fallacies. 
If the human mind had never entertained this notion of ^ force,* nay, 
if it substituted bare invariable succession for the ordinary notion of 
causation, the idea of law, as the expression of a constantly observed 
order, which generates a corresponding intensity of expectation in 
our minds, would have exactly the same value, and play its part in 
real science, exactly as it does now. 

It is needless to extend further the present excursus on the origin 
and history of modern pseudo-science. Under such high patronage 
as it has enjoyed, it has grown and flourished, until, now-a-days, it is 
becoming somewhat rampant. It has its weekly ‘ Ephemerides,* in 
which every new pseudo-scientific mare’s-nest is hailed and belauded 
with the unconscious unfairness of ignorance;;, and an army of 
^ reconcilers,* enlisted in its service, whose business seems to be to 
mix the black of dogma and the white of science into the neutral 
tint of what they call liberal theology. 

I remember that, not long after the publication of the Vestiges^ a 
shrewd and sarcastic countryman of the author defined it as ‘cauld 
kail made het again.’ A cynic might find amusement in the reflec- 
tion that, at the present time, the principles and the methods of the 
much-vilified Vestigiarian are being ^ made het again ; * and are not 
only * echoed by the dome of St. Paul’s,* but thundered from the 
castle of Inverary. But my turii of mind is not cynical, and I can 
but regret the waste of time and energy bestowed on the endeavour 
to deal with the most difficult problems of science, by those who 
have neither undergone the discipline, nor possess the information. 
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which are indispensable to the successfal issue of such an enterj 
prise. 

I have already had occasion to remark that the Duke of Argyll’s 
views^of the conduct of controversy are different from mine ; and 
this much-to-be-lamented discrepancy becomes yet more accentuated 
when the ^uke reaches biological topics. Anything that was good 
enough for §ir Charles Lyell, in his department of study, is certainly 
good enough for me in mine ; and I by no means demur to being 
pedagogically instructed about a variety of matters with which it 
has been the business of my life to try to acquaint myself. But the 
Duke of Argyll is not content with favouring me with his opinions 
about my own business ; he also answers for mine ; and, at that point, 
really the worm must turn. I am told that ‘ no one knows better 
than Professor Huxley ’ a variety of things^ which I really do not 
know ; and I am said to be a disciple of that ‘ Positive Philosophy ’ 
which I have, over and* over again, publicly repudiated in language 
which is certainly not lacking in intelligibility, whatever may be 
its other defects. 

I am told that I have been amusing myself with a ^ metaphysical 
exercitation or logomachy’ (may I remark incidentally that these 
are not quite convertible terms ?), when, to the best of my belief, I 
have been trying to expose a process of mystification, based upon the 
use of scientific language by writers who exhibit no sign of scientific 
training, of accurate scientific knowledge, or of clear ideas respecting 
the philosophy of science, which is doing very serious harm to the 
public. Naturally enough, they take the lion’s skin of scientific 
phraseology for evidence that the voice which issues from beneath it 
is the voice of science, and I desire to relieve them from the conse- 
quences of their error. 

The Duke of Argyll asks, apparently with sorrow that it should 
be his duty to subject me to reproof: — 

What shall we say of a philosophy which confounds the organic with the 
inorganic, and, refusing to take note of a difference so profound, assumes to explain 
under one common abstraction, the moyements due to gravitation and the move- 
ments due to the mind of man ? 

To which I may fitly reply by another question: What shall we say 
to a controversialist who attributes to the subject of his attack 
opinions which are notoriously not his ; and expresses himself in such 
a manner that it is obvious he is unacquainted with even the rudi- 
ments of that knowledge which is necessary to the discussion into 
which he has rushed ? 

What line of my writing can the Duke of Argyll produce which 
confounds the organic with the inorganic ? 

* As to theJftttter half of the paragraph, I have to confess a doubt 
whether it hea any definite meaning. But I imagine that the Duke 
is alluding to my assertion that Uie law of gravitation is nowise 
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* suspended * or * defied * when a man lifts his arm ; but that, under 
such circumstances, part of the store of energy in, the universe 
operates on the arm at a mechanical advantage as against the opera- 
tion of another part, I was simple enough to think that no one who 
had as much knowledge of physiology as is to be found in an elemen- 
tary primer, or who had ever heard of the greatest physical general- 
isation of modern times — the iJoctrine of the conservation^ of energy — 
woul(J dream of doubting my statement ; and I was further simple 
enough to think that no one who lacked these qualifications would 
feel tempted to charge me with error. It appears that ray simplicity 
is .greater than my powers of imagination. 

The Duke of Argyll may not be aware of the fact, but it is never- 
theless true, that when a man’s arm is raised, in sequence to that 
state of consciousness we call a volition, the volition is not the im- 
mediate cause of the elevation of the arm. On the contrary, that 
operation is effected by a certain change of form, technically known 
as ‘ contraction ’ in sundry masses of flesh, technically known as 
muscles, which are fixed to the bones of the shoulder in such a 
manner that, if these muscles cdfitract, they must raise the arm. Now 
each of these muscles is a machine, in a certain sense, comparable to 
one of the donkey-engines of a steamship, but more complete, inas- 
much as the source of its ability to change its form, or contract, lies 
within itself. Every time that, by contracting, the muscle does 
work, such as that involved in raising the arm, more or less of the 
material which it contains is used up, just as more or less of the fuel 
of a steam-engine is used up, when it does work. And I do not think 
there is a doubt in the mind of any competent physicist or physio- 
logist, that the work done in lifting the weight of the arm is the 
mechanical equivalent of a certain proportion of the energy set free 
by the molecular changes which take place in the muscle. It is 
further a tolerably well-based belief that this, and all other forms of 
energy, are mutually convertible, and therefore that they all come 
under that general law or statement of the order of facts, called^the 
conservation of energy. And, as that certainly is an abstraction, so 
the view which the Duke of Argyll thinks so extremely absurd is 
really one of the commonplaces of physiology. But this Review is 
hardly an appropriate place for giving instruction in the elements of 
that science, and I content myself with recommending the Duke of 
Argyll to devote some study to Book II. chap. v. section 4 of my 
friend Dr. Foster’s excellent text-book of Physiology (1st edition, 
1877, p. 321), which begins thus 

Broadly sjpeaking, the animal body is a machine for converting potential into 
actual energy. The potential energy is supplied by the food ; this the metabolism 
of the body converts into the actual energy of heat and mechanical labour* 

There is no more diflScuJt problem in the world than that of the 
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relation of the state of consciousness, termed volition, to the me^ 
chanical work which frequently follows upon it. But no one can 
even comprehend the nature of the problem who has not carefully 
studied the long series of inodes of motion which, without a break, 
connect the energy which does that work with the general store of 
energy. The ultimate form of the problem is this: Have we any 
reason to bejlieve that a feeling, or state of consciousness, is capable 
of directly affecting the motion of even the smallest conceivable 
molecule of matter? Is such a thing even conceivable? If we 
answer these questions in the negative, it follows that volition may 
be a sign, but cannot be a cause, of bodily motion. If we answer 
them in the affirmative, then states of consciousness become un- 
distinguishable from material things ; for it is the essential nature of 
matter to be the vehicle or substratum of mechanical energy. 

There is nothing new in all this. I have merely put into modern 
language the issue raised by Descartes more than two centuries ago. 
The philosophies of the Occasionalists, of Spinoza, of Malebranche, 
of modern idealism and modern materialism, have all grown out of 
the controversies which Cartesianisin evoked. Of all this the 
pseudo-science of the present time appears to be unconscious ; other- 
wise it would hardly content itself with ^ making het again * the 
pseudo-science of the past. 

In the course of these observations I have already had occasion 
to express my appreciation of the copious and perfervid eloquence 
which enriches the Duke of Argyll’s pages. I am almost ashamed 
that a constitutional insensibility to the Sirenian charms of rhetoric 
has permitted me, in wandering through these flowery meads, to be 
attracted almost exclusively to the bare places of fallacy and the 
stony grounds of deficient information which are disguised, though not 
concealed, by these floral decorations. But, in his concluding seh- 
tences, the Duke soars into a Tyrtoean strain which roused even my 
dull soul. 

It was liigh time, indeed, that some revolt should be raised against that Beign 
of Terror which had come to be established in the scientiQc world under the abuse 
of a gi*eat name. Professor Huxley has not joined this revolt openly, for as yet, 
inde^, it is only beginning to rmse its head. But more than once— and teiy 
lately — ^he has uttered a warning voice against the shallow dogmatism that has 
provoked it. The time is coming when that revolt will be carried further. Higher 
interpretations will be established. Unless I am much mistaken, they are already 
-coming in sight (p. 339), 

I have been living very much out of the world for the last two 
or three years, and when I read this denunciatory outburst, as of one 
filled with the spirit of prophecy, I said to myself, « Mercy upon ns, 
what has haj^pittied ? Can it be that X. and Y. (it would be wrong 
to mention the names of the vigorous young friends which occurred 
<0 me) are playing Danton and Eobespierre ; and that a guillotine is 
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erected in the courtyard of Burlington House for the benefit of all 
an£i-Darwinian Fellows of the Royal S 9 ciety ? Where are the secret 
conspirators against this tyranny, whom I am supposed to favour, and 
yet not have the courage to join openly ? .And to think of my poor 
oppressed friend, Mr. Herbert Spencer, “ compelled to speak iiPith 
bated breath ” (p. 338) certainly for the first time in my thirty-odd 
years’ acquaintance with him ! \ My alarm and horror at flie suppo- 
sition that, while I had been fiddling (or at any rate physicL:ing), my 
beloved Rome had been burning, in this fashion, may be imagined. 

I am sure the Duke of Argyll will be glad to hear that the 
anxiety he created was of extremely short duration. It is my 
privilege to have access to the best sources of information, and no- 
body in the scientific world can tell me anything about either the 
'Reign of Terror or the Revolt. In fact, the scientific world laughs 
most indecorously at the fiction of the existence of either ; and some 
are so lost to the sense of the scientific dignity,-that they descend to 
the use of transatlantic slang, and call it a ^ bogus scare.’ As to my 
friend Mr. Herbert Spencer, I have every reason to know that, in the 
Factors of Organic Evolution^ h5 has said exactly what was in his 
mind, without any particular deference to the opinions of the person 
whom he is pleased to regard as his most dangerous critic and Devil’s 
Advocate-Greneral, and still less of any one else. 

I do not know whether the Duke of Argyll pictures himself as 
the Tallien of this imaginary revolt against a no less imaginary Reign 
of Terror. But if so, I most respectfully but firmly decline to join 
his forces. It is only a few weeks since I happened to read over 
again the first article which I ever wrote (now twenty-seven years 
ago) on the Origin of Species^ and I found nothing that I wished to 
modify in the opinions that are there expressed, though the subse- 
quent vast accumulation of evidence in favour of Mr. Darwin’s views 
would give me much to add. As is the case with all new doctrines, 
so with that of Evolution, the enthusiasm of advocates has sometimes 
tended to degenerate into fanaticism, and mere speculation has, at 
times, threatened to shoot beyond its legitimate bounds. I have 
occasionally thought it wise to warn the more adventurous spirits 
among us against these dangers, in sufficiently plain language ; and I 
have sometimes jestingly said that I expected,’ if I lived long enough, 
to be looked on as a reactionary by some of my more ardent friends. 
But nothing short of midsummer madness can account for the 
fiction that I am waiting till it is safe to join openly a revolt, hatched 
by some person or persons unknown, against an intellectual movement 
with which I am in the most entire and hearty sympathy. It is a 
great many years since, at the outset of my career, I had to think 
seriously what life had to offer that was worth having. I came to the 
conclusion that the chief good, for me, was freedom to learn, think, 
and say what I pleased, when I pleased. I have acted on that 
VoL. XXL— No. 122. • L L 
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conviction and have availed myself of the ‘ rara temporum felicitas 
ubi sentire quas veils, et quae sentias dicere licet,’ which is now enjoy- 
able, to the best of my ability j and though strongly, and perhaps 
wisely, warned that I sly)uld probably come to grief, I am entirely 
satisBed with, the results of the line of action I have adopted. 

My career is at an end — 

I. , 

J I have warmed both haiMs at the fire of life ; 

and nothing is left me, before I depart, but to help, or at any rate to 
abstain from hindering, the younger generation of men of science in 
doing better service to the cause we have at heart, than I have ^ been 
able to render. 

And yet, forsooth, I am supposed to be waiting for the signal of 
^revolt,’ which some fiery spirits among these young men are to raise 
before I dare express my real opinions cbncerning questions about 
which we older men had to fight, in the teeth of fierce public opposi- 
tion and obloquy — of something which might almost justify even the 
grandiloquent epithet of a Keign of Terror — before our excellent 
successors had left school. 

It would appear that the spirit of pseudo-science has impregnated 
even the imagination of the Duke of Argyll. The scientific imagina- 
tion always restrains itself within the limits of probability. 


T. II. Huxley. 
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A ‘FRIEND OF GOD: 

There has lately been published* a pretty little volume entitled The 
Following of Christy by John Taulev ; done into English by J* R. 
MorelL It is not certain that the work is by Tauler ; the weight 
of authority and of probability is, it seems to me, against his being 
its author. The book has many repetitions, an^ a manner formal 
and sometimes tiresome of conducting its argument. j\Ir. Morell’s 
translation is written in an English occasionally slovenly and even 
inaccurate. Still, this little volume —which is cheap, let me say, 
as well as pretty — should certainly not be suffered to pass unnoticed. 
If it does not proceed from Tauler himself, it proceeds from one of 
that remarkable grouj) of German mystics — ‘Friends of God,^ as 
they called themselves — amongst whom the great Dominican preacher 
of Strasburg lived and worked. And the contents of the little 
book, notwithstanding its forms and repetitions, are full of value. 
Therefore we may well say in this case with the Invitation ^ — which 
itself, also, issued from the deep religious movement felt in the 
Germanic lands along the Khine in the fourteenth century : — ‘ Ask 
not who wrote it, but attend to what it says.’ Mr, Morell’s trans- 
lation, ^finally, in spite of its occasional inaccuracy and slovenliness, 
is on the whole a sound and good one, with the signal merit of 
faithfully reproducing the plain and earnest tone characteristic of 
the original. 

Every one is familiar with the Imitation^ attributed to Thomas 
a Kempis. Tauler however, and his immediate grouj), are to most 
of us names and nothing more. Tauler^s Ilistory and Life and 
Twentyrfive of his Sermons, translated by Miss Winkworth, were 
published in 1857, with a preface by Charles Kingsley. The book 
is out of print and can hardly be obtained. Some of the sermons 
are interesting, but in general the book, even if obtained, will dis- 
appoint, I think, those who have been attracted to it by Tauler’s 
reputation, and to reprint it as it stands would be unadvisable. 
Much more interesting is the Theologia Oermanica, also translated 
by Miss Winkworth, a work not by Tauler himself, but by one of his 
group who shared his spirit. On this short book Luther set the 

> By Bums & Oates, London and New York. 
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very highest value, and justly. But this book likewise is out of 
print, and scarcely obtainable. 

Its merit is of like kind with that of the book translated by Mr. 
]M[prell to which I now wish to call attention. Each of the two is an 
answer of the sincere and deeply religious German nature to the need 
felt, by,.itself and by others, in a time such as was the middle of the 
fourteenth century, a time ‘ of famine ’ (to use the words of the pro- 
phet Amos) ^ of hearing of the words of the Eternal.’ We read in 
the Following of Christ : ‘ It is often said, He who suffereth a 
man to die of bodily hdhger when he might have helped the sufferer, 
would be guilty of the death of that man. Much more is a man 
guilty towards souls when he letteth them die of hunger. For just 
as the soul is much nobler than the body, so much more are you 
guilty if you allow the soul to suffer hunger.’ To this hunger and 
suffering of the soul the Following of Christ is a response, but a 
response with a special character of its own. The Imitation is 
also a response to the same hunger, but a response of a different 
character. * No way to life and peace but the way of the cross ! ’ 
that, in sum, is the response of the Imitation. Tauler and his 
group would have sincerely professed that they likewise adopted it ; 
and yet the real and characteristic response of the ‘ Friends of God ’ 
and of such works as the Following of Christ and the Theologia 
German! ca is far rather this, which I quote from the first-named 
work : * Sin killeth nature, but nature is abhorrent of death ; there- 
fore sin is against nature, therefore sinners can never have a joy.’ 
'rhat is the negative side of the response, and its positive side is 
this : ‘ They who have left sins and eome to grace have more delight 
and joy in one day than all sinners have ever gained.’ 

It is the natural t^uth of religion and of Christianity which 
occupies these ‘ Friends of God.’ The truly natural thing is virtue, 
Christian virtue ; and that it is so is proved by the peace and happi- 
ness ensuing from it. ^It is much more according to nature to work 
virtue than vice ; for virtue places nature firmly and supports it, 
while vice displaces it. A thoroughly natural man is a pure man. 
That which inaketh nature impure is a faulty accident of nature and 
is not the essence of nature. But in order to be ‘a thoroughly 
natural man,’ one who * enters into himself, listens to the eternal 
word, and has the life full of ecstasy and joy,’ a man must ^ set aside 
all things and follow Christ. Christ is the everlasting aim of all 
men.’ 

I have mentioned Luther as a lover of the Theologia Oer^ 
manica. Luther too, some hundred and fifty years after our mystics, 
had to provide for * a famine of the words of the Eternal.’ Vinet 
has said^th perfect truth that ‘the reformers did not separate 
morals from dogma ; Calvin, the most dogmatic of them all, is the 
one who most eflScaciously and most constantly preached morals.’ 
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Undoubtedly the reformers preached morals; undoubtedly, too, 
Calvin and Luther produced an immeasurably greater effect than 
Tauler and his group. But how was the effect obtained ? After 
laying down the Following of Ghriat^ I took up Luther's famous 
Commentary on Galatians, The Commentary deserves its reputa- 
tion ; it has clearness, force, unction. But on what thought does 
Luther rest with all his weighty aS Tauler rests with all his weight 
on the thought : ‘ Sin is against nature ; they who have left sins have 
more delight and joy in one day than all sinners have ever gained ’? 
Luther rests with his whole weight on the article of justification, 
that Gospel doctrine which, he says, is suavissima et consolationis 
plenissima, ‘ All heretics have continually failed in this one point, 
that they do not rightly understand or know the article of justifica- 
tion ; do not see that by none other sacrifice or offering could God’s 
fierce anger be ajipeased, but by the precious blood of the son of 
God.’ 

The article of justification has been made arid and obnoxious by 
formalists ; let us take it from the mouth of this man of genius, its 
earnestly convinced and unrivalled ex^iositor, Christ has been made 
a curse for us I — that is the point; Christ has, assumed, in our stead, 
the guilt and curse of sin from which we could not otherwise be deli- 
vered, but are delivered by believing in his having so done. ‘When 
the merciful Father saw us to be so crushed under the curse of the 
law, and so bound by it, that we could never through our own strength 
get free from it, he sent his only begotten Son into the world and laid 
on him the sins of all men, saying: “Be thou that Peter the denier, 
that Paul the persecutor, that David the adulterer, that sinner w'ho 
ate the apple in Paradise, that thief on the cross ; in a word, be thou 
the person who has done the sins of all men ; consider then how 
thou tnayest pay and make satisfaction for them.” Then comes in 
the law and says : “ I find him a sinner, and a sinner who has taken 
unto himself the sins of all men, and I see no sin besides except in 
him, therefore let him die on the cross ! ” and so the law falls upon 
him and slays him. By this tiansaction the whole world has been 
purged and purified of all sins, and at the same time, therefore, been 
set free from death and from all evil.’ By giving our hearty belief 
to this transaction we are admitted to its benefits. 

Here we have the Cabala vera, says Luther, the true mystery of 
Christianity — here, in the transaction just recorded. I will not now 
discuss the misunderstanding of St. Paul which Luther’s message of 
comfort involves. I will not discuss its faults as a religious concep- 
tion. I will admit that it has indeed been a message of comfort to 
thousands, and has produced much good and much happiness. 1 
will simply point out that it is mythology, and that this is daily be- 
coming more and more evident; as sheer mythology, at bottom, as 
Saturn’s devouring his children or Pallas springing from the head 
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of Zeus. The transaction between the magnified and non-natural 
man, whom Luther calls ‘ the merciful Father/ and his Son, never 
really took place ; or what comes to the same thing, its having taken 
place can no more be verified, and has no more real probability in its 
favour, than Saturn’s devouring his children or Pallas springing from 
the head of Zeus. This character of mythology is a disadvantage to 
Luther’s^^ message of comfort now. But it was an advantage to it when 
the message was delivered. It gave to it an immense superiority in 
effectiveness over such a message of comfort as Tauler’s. The one 
leavened a group, and individuals ; the other created the Protestant 
Churches. 

To the mass of those who seek religion, an element of mythology 
in it, far from being an objection, has hitherto been a recommendation 
and attraction ; and they hold to this element as long as ever they 
can. Only, to moral and serious people, such as were the Germanic 
races who made the'Keformation, it must be amoral mythology, and 
moreover a mythology receivable and approvable by them in the in- 
tellectual stage at which they are then arrived. The serious Germanic 
races, visited by that aouirhunger which Tauler describes, could easily 
be brought to recognise that much of the mythology presented to them 
by mediaeval religion, with its machinery of Virgin and saints. Pope 
and priest, was unscriptural and immoral ; and that good works in the 
current conception of them as ^ fasts, pilgrimages, rosaries, vows ’ — 
to adopt Luther’s list — were unfruitful. A powerful spirit who went 
to the Bible and produced from it a new and grave mythology with a 
new and grave conception of righteousness, was the man for that 
moment. Luther’s doctrine of justification, Calvin’s doctrine of 
election, were far more effective to win crowds and found churches 
than Tauler’s FoUoiving of Christ just because the doctrines of 
Calvin and Luther are mythology, while the doctrine of Tauler is not. 
Luther’s doctrine and Calvin’s were a mythology appealing directly 
and solely to the Bible for support, and they professed, also, to deepen 
men’s conception of righteousness; they were therefore acceptable 
to thousands of serious i>eople in the intellectual and moral stage 
of that time. They were, however, a mythology. But as such they 
enlisted in their favour those forces of imagination, wonder, and 
awe, which men love to feel aroused within them ; and they enlisted 
these in an immeasurably greater degree than Tauler’a doctrine 
of the Following of Christy which is not a mythology at all. 
Hence their immeasurably greater scale of effect and number of 
adherents. 

And so it has been ever since, up to this day. Let us confine 
our view to our own country. Hitherto an element of mythology, the 
the more turbid the better, has been a help rather than 
a hindrance to what are called religious causes. To the Calvinists, 
to the Methodists, to the Revivalists, to the Salvation Army, have been 
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the striking efFeots and the heavy numbers ; to the Latitude Men, to 
Leighton, to Erskine of Linlathen, as to Taulerand his friends in the 
fourteenth century, action on a group merely, or on Individuals. 
Men such as Butler, or Wilson of Sodor and Man, who have had far 
wider influence in our religious world than the mystics, and who 
yet at the same time were true ‘ Friends of God ^ at heart, have owed 
their wide influence not to this character but chiefly to ^something 
else. The true grandeur of Butler is in his sacred horror at the 
thought ‘ of committing the dreadful mistake of leaving the course 
marked out for us by nature, whatever that nature be ; ’ his reputa- 
tion is from his embarrassed and unsatisfying apologetic. The true 
gloiy of Wilson is his living and abiding sense that ® sin is against 
nature, therefore sinners can never have a joy ; ’ his reputation is as 
the most exemplary of A^nglican Churchmen. 

The immense, the epoch-making change of our own day, is that 
a stage in our intellectual development is now declaring itself when 
mythology, whether moral or immoral, as a basis for religion is no 
longer receivable, is no longer an aid to religion but an obstacle. Our 
own nation is not specially lucid, it is strongly religious, we liave 
witnessed in the Salvation Army the spectacle of one of the crudest 
and most turbid developments of religion with the element of mytho- 
logy in full sway ; and yet it is certain that, even amongst ourselves, 
overall which is most vigorous and progressive in our population mytho- 
logy in religion has lost or is fast losing its power, and that it has 
no future. The gross mob has ever been apt to show brutality and 
hostility towards religion, and demonstrations of this spirit we have 
often enough still. But mingled with the mere ignoble and vicious 
enmity against any discipline to raise, restrain, and transform, there 
is also in the common people now a sense of impatience and anger 
at T?hat they think futile trifling with them on the part of those who 
offer to them, in their sore need, the old mythological religion — a 
thing felt to be impossible of reception and going if not quite gone, 
incapable of either solving the present or founding^the future. 

This change is creating a situation much more favourable to the 
mystics. "WTiole libraries of theology have lost their interest when it 
is perceived that they make mythology the basis of religion, and that 
to take seriously this mythology is impossible. But for those groups 
and individuals, little regarded in their day, whom their heart 
prompted to rest religion on natural truth rather than on mythology, 
the hour of hearing and of well-inclined attention has at last come. 
For a long while it was heavily against them that they merely 
preached the following of Christ, instead of the article of justifica- 
tion, the article of election ; now at last it is in their favour. 

Let me be candid. I love the mystics, but what I find best in 
them is their golden single sentences, not the whole conduct of 
their argument and result of their work. I should mislead the 
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reader if I led him to suppose that he will find any great body of 
discourse in the work attributed to Tauler, The FoUowmg of Christy 
which Mn iMorell has translated, of like value with the detached 
sentences from it which I .have quoted above. But the little book 
is wfell worth reading if only for the sake of such sentences. The 
general argument, too, if not complete and satisfying, has an interest 
of its own* from the natural, or, as nowadays say, the positive 
point of view taken by the author, without regard to mythology, or 
conventions, or shams^ in Carlyle’s phrase, of any kind. 

For instance, the book developes the idea of following Christ, and 
teaches how for him who would follow Christ, poverty, both inward 
and outward, is necessary. Christ’s is emphatically a ^poor life.’ Yet 
to follow him and his life is really to follow nature, to be happy. 
And to enter into the kingdom of heaven is really nothing else than 
this following him, this following nature, this being happy. When 
Jesus said : ‘ How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of heaven,’ this was, in our mystic’s view, but another way 
of saying : ‘ How hardly shall they that have riches follow me and my 
life, live naturally, be happy.’ The life poor in external goods, as 
Christ’s was, is therefore, concludes our mystic, the happy, natural 
life, the life to be preferred. 

But the official and current religion interprets Christ’s words, 
as we all know, in quite another fixshion, and makes him in fact 
say : ‘ If you trust in riches, if you make a bad use of riches, you 
cannot enter after death into the paradise above the sky.’ Now I do 
not at present inquire whether the doctrine of our mystic is right or 
wrong, adequate or inadequate. But it is well to remark how much 
nearer, at any rate, he comes to the mind of Christ, how much more 
sincerely and faithfully he interprets it, than pur oSicial religion 
does. For undoubtedly what Jesus meant by the kingdom of God 
or of heaven was the reign of saints, the ideal future society on 
earth. ‘ How hardly shall they that have riches be fit for the society 
of the future,’ was what he in fact said. One who is unfit for this 
ideal society does not follow Christ; he is also in conflict with nature, 
cannot be happy. This is the doctrine of Jesus, and our mystic has 
rightly seized it. Jesus threw out the doctrine and left it to bear 
fruit. It has worked in many and many an individual mind since, 
and will work more and more. The worldly themselves have to deal 
with it. They can free themselves from all concern about the 
paradise above the sky, but from concern about the society of the 
future they cannot. It will arrive, its beginnings are even now. 
No one yet, however, has disengaged the doctrine from difficulty, has 
so set it forth as to make it useable and serviceable ; certainly our 
mystic bai But to have rightly seized it is something. 

>Christ^s sentence on riches is but a corollary from what we call 
his eecrd j ^ He that loveth his life shall lose it, he that will lose his. 
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life shall save it.’ Now the infinite progress possible in Christianity 
*lies in the gradually successful application, to doctrines like this 
secret of Jesus and the corollary from it, of what we calf his episikeiay 
his temper of sweet reasonableness, consummate balance, unerring 
felicity. Although the application has here not yet been successfully 
made, and the mystics have not made it, yet the secret and its 
corollary are unceasingly fel^ to have in them something deeply im- 
portant, and to be full of future ; at the same time that mythology, 
like Luther’s article of justification or Calvin’s article of election, is 
felt to be passing quite away and to have no future at all. The 
mystics, then, have the merit of keeping always before their minds, 
and endeavouring earnestly to make operative on their lives, just 
that in Christianity which is not perishable but abiding. 

But I ought before I end to let our mystic, whether he be indeed 
Tauler as Mr. Morell ttiinks, or another, to speak for himself at more 
length than I have let him speak hitherto.* I have mentioned his 
insistence on external poverty ; let us hear him on internal poverty, 
poverty of spirit, ‘ a going out of yourself and out of everything 
earthly.’ A man ‘ must perceive and listen to the eternal word, and 
this hearing bringeth him to everlasting life.’ 

Tlirougli the outer word that men hear, they attain to the inner word, which 
God speaketh in the essence of the soul. They who have not come to this should 
hear preaching*, and learn and follow what they hear or read ; thus they come to 
the real truth, and to life, which is God. Even if a man is so advanced that ho 
hear the word in himself, he is yet not at all times prepared for it, for bodily nature 
cannot bear it, and a man must sometimes turn to his senses and be active ; but he 
ought to direct this work of the senses to the best end. If preaching is useful to 
him, he can hear it ; if an outward virtue b useful to him, he can work it ; and he 
ought to exercbe himself in what he recognises as the best. But this by no means 
hindereth him from hearing the everlasting word, hut it furthers him to what is 
hast. And he should drop and drive out with vicdeiice all that hindereth him in 
this. Then he doelh as Jesus did in the Temple, when he drove out buyers and 
sellers and said : ‘ My house is a house of prayer, hut ye have made it a den of 
thieves.’ A pure heart is a temple of God; the tradesmen whom Jesus drove out 
are the worldly furniture and goods that rust in the hearjt and are hurtful to it. 
If now the heart keepeth the useless thoughts and tarrieth over them, it is no 
longer a house of prayer but a den of thieves, for the evil thoughts drive out God 
from hb dwelling and murder him. But the man who resisteth all thoughts that 
keep him apart from God, receiveth from God living, divine power. This inpouring 
b God’s inspeaking, and that is the life full of ecstasy and joy. 

Tbe reader will recognise the strain of homage which from age 
to age successive generations of mystics have ever loved to uplift to 
* the eternal word.’ I will not say that it is entirely satisfying, but 
at least it is always refreshing, consoling, and ennobling. 

Whoever turns to the little volume which Mr. Morell has trans- 
lated will find plenty in this strain to give him refreshment. But 
he will find more than this, he will find sentences such as those ol 
which I spoke in beginning, and to which in ending I would return ; 
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isolated sentences fitted to abide in the memory, to be a possession^ 
for the mind and soul, to form the character* ^ < Sin killeth nature, 
but nature is abhorrent of death ; therefore sin is against nature, 
therefore sinners can never* have a joy. ^ ‘They who have left sins 
and come to grace have more delight and joy in one day than all 
sinners have ever gained.’ 

Matthew Arnold. 
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THE CLOSER UNION OF THE EMPIRE. 

The time has surely come when there should be an end of mere 
sentimental philandering with the question of Imperial Federation, 
and when the discussion of the difficulties in the way of any practical 
action, and of plans to meet and overcome them, may well take its 
place. The continuance of a feeble agitation that shrinks from coming 
to the point is only too likely to end in gaining for the proposals of 
the Imperial Federation League the reputation of being mere fads 
apart from the serious business of life. As long as proposals are kept 
aloft on the platform at a judicious distance, unanimity will be won- 
derful ; but something more is required if they are to stand the wear 
and tear of political strife and to hold their own amid the battle of 
conflicting interests. 

Nearly every one is agreed, or at any rate professes to be agreed, 
that the closer union of the British Empire on some systematised 
plan giving to the several self-governing colonies a share in the 
continuous national life is desirable, yet every year makes it less and 
less probable that those communities will for any length of time 
continue to form part of the same political system. The statesman 
*must be blind who refuses to read the lesson that is daily taught by 
the adoption by one colony after another of protective tariffs for 
the express purpose of shutting out the manufactures of Grreat Britain, 
regardless of the fact that by doing so they are stopping at its source 
the trade that constitutes the lifeblood of the mother State. The 
reason given for the policy that prompts the action is in every 
instance the same— to create and foster industries which shall render 
the colony that is wise enough to lean on protection independent of 
* foreign,’ that is of British, supplies ; and it forms a curious com- 
mentary on the imperial policy of union that finds such favour 
everywhere except in practice. The utter indifference on the part 
of many colonial communities to immigration, and in some cases the 
positive opposition by the governing democracy to the introduction 
of fresh settlers to sWe their privileges and to lower their wages, 
tell the same tale — that it is useless to believe that colonists are 
prepared out of mere brotherly love to find homes for their starving 
kindred across the sea, however ready they may be to welcome those 
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who can bring some money in their pockets to increase the colonial 
store. 

Other causes there are in progress that tend to set the younger 
communities further away from the old country, but they are less appa- 
rent pefhaps than those mentioned above, and more diflScult to deal 
with in proportion as their development is gradual and obscure. The 
growing dissimilarity of all social relatione^ arising out of the altered 
basis of society, and the varying effect of climate on the physical 
and moral nature of the citizens in different colonies, are in them- 
selves causes of divergence which tend to widen the gulf fixed by 
nature itself between the antipodes. It is true that, to some extent, 
the same causes of divergence exist in the United States, and that 
there, for a very limited period as yet, be it remembered, they have 
been overborne by the federal tie, binding elements apparently dis- 
similar in one national life. 

In the United States, however, apart from the fact that the 
successful experiment is only twenty years old, and that it follows 
upon eighty years of constant wrangling, wound up by the bloodiest 
civil war on record, we have the elemeUt of propinquity, which in 
some degree softens and shades off the physical elements of climate 
and distance. In a certain sense the Nev^-England man is a 
neighbour of his fellow-citizen who lives in Mississippi, and it is 
possible for them to meet on common ground ; but in the case of 
the distant and scattered portions of the British Empire the tide 
of chnumstance sets the other way. They have not a common 
origin, they have not the same laws, and in many other respects 
they are separated by social differences as wide as the oceans 
that roll between them. Canada is to some extent French, Aus- 
tralia is English, and South Africa is Dutch, and at the end of a 
hundred years hence it is difficult to believe that much common- 
national feeling will be possible between a citizen of Canada with its 
social and national life based on conditions arising out of a rigorous 
climate and a six months’ winter, and an Australian accustomed to 
perpetual summer, or between a South African, a member of an 
aristocracy of colour accustomed to have all labour performed by a 
race of hewers of wood and drawers of water, and a citizen of New 
Zealand, which will by that time have developed into a democracy of 
working men. Strong will the bond of union have to be to overcome 
the centrifugal tendency of nature itself, and skilfully contrived 
the federal pact which is to call into being a national life among 
elements so dissimilar. Yet if we put these difficulties on one side 
as concerning the future rather than the present, and if we manage 
to turn the British Empire into the British Commonwealth, we are 
only on the ftinge of the obstacles that beset this great question. 

It is of no sort of use to go about preaching to the British tax- 
payer that a federation of the British Empire means a continuance 
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and a development of the manufacturing supremacy of Great Britain, 
or, to adopt the expression generally used, that it will secure her a 
market in her own possessions, for it will do nothing of the kind. 
Canada and New Zealand, to say nothing of Victoria, mean to secure 
their own markets and to compete in others, and with cheap daterial, 
cheap food, and cheap land, who shall say them nay ? At any rate 
anything that could alter# this determination, anytKing like free 
trade among British communities, will have to be accompanied by 
protection against the rest of the world, and will involve a recasting 
of the fiscal system, and an abandonment of cherished theories 
•little dreamed of in the philosophy of its advocates. 

Neither is it wise to insist overmuch on arguments drawn from 
the bigness of the British Empire and from its wonderful growth 
and expansion, for that growth, confined as it has been almost 
entirely to the last forty years, presents some strange features that 
may well call for serious consideration. During that time the popu- 
lation of the self-governing dependencies of Great Britain has in- 
creased from three million to nine million souls, and in certain 
directions the achievements* of this handful of people have been 
prodigious. They have produced gold .and precious stones to the 
value of 350,000,000?. (three hundred and fifty million pounds 
sterling), they have managed to borrow in addition to this adventitious 
source of wealth 160,000,000?., and they have disposed of public lands 
to the value of 40,000,000?. more. In all, over and above the pro- 
ceeds of the ordinary industries of agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, and in addition to the vast sums granted on private 
credit, they have derived from other sources the gigantic sum of five 
hundred and fifty millions sterling (550,000,000?.), which has had 
quite as much as the protecting and fostering care of the mother 
'country to do in building up that fabric of greatness that w^e are all 
so proud of. 

It must not be forgotten that to the production of gold and gems, 
the borrowing of money, and the lavish disposal of land, there is a 
limit which may possibly be approaching, and that the drying up 
or even the considerable contraction of these sources of revenue, both 
in the colonies and by reaction in the mother country, will create 
economical questions of the greatest importance in their bearing on 
the prosperity and development of the Empire. 

It is a poor thing, however, if we are driven to find in the mere 
size and wealth of the British Empire the best and strongest reasons 
for its continuance, and it is somewhat strange that those who base 
the strength of their cause on a sentiment should try to support it 
almost entirely by arguments founded on the material side of the 
question. This attempt to combine sentiment and business is 
doomed to &ilure, for unfortunately it cuts both ways; and to 
colonists the idea of union for the purpose of securing the manufac- 
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taring monopoly of Great Britain by preserving the colonial markets 
does not in any respect strike a popular keynote, and is in fact far 
more likely to make for discord than for union. 

Fortunately there are other features belonging to the British Em- 
pire mole worthy of admiration, though perhaps less striking, than 
the tables of exports and imports which record the ebb and flow of 
its material wbalth, or even than the long Vst of loans which speak for 
the enterprise 6f colonists and the confidence of the mother country. 

It is the true glory of England to have planted over the face of 
the world communities, growing into nations, where English ideas 
of public duty and of justice to all classes of men are the model and 
the rule of life. She has given to her children forms of government 
which, however much they may, on occasions, give only too good 
cause to the enemies of freedom to blaspheme, do however, at the 
same time, give promise of rational orderly freedom, and secure, for 
those who enjoy them, a mean between autocracy and socialism for 
the future. To have done this is surely England’s chiefest work, 
and it is one the record of which will never die though the colonies 
separate from her to-morrow, and she herself become the second 
Holland that the prophets of evil are fond of foretelling as her 
doom. To continue the good work of the establishment of rational 
freedom and peaceful development in the hope that the mother 
country may renew her youth in her colonies, and that the sober 
common sense of the English people may derive some lessons from 
kindred communities, where the great social problems which press 
for settlement in the old country are unknown, is a result that may 
be hoped for from the continued union of the British Empire ; and it is 
one from which both the mother State and her dependencies will reap 
much advantage. The material arguments u^^on which the advocates 
of Imperial federation rest their case will scarcely hold water. 

Possibly in certain respects the colonies would be better off as 
indejiendent communities. Their material resources would be the 
same, and they would have an independent national life which in 
certain respects would be an advantage to them. Great Britain 
would lose little trade, and would shake off vast responsibilities. Even 
in the matter of defence it is an open question, from the colonial 
point of view, whether the protection now afforded by the British 
fleet is not dearly purchased by the risk of being dragged into some 
ruinous quarrel about matters in which the colonies have neither 
part npr lot, while to Great Britain it is doubtful whether the assist- 
ance which might possibly, in the event of a great war, be afforded 
by her colonies compensates her for the perpetual drain that their 
defence in time of peace involves. Putting, however, the material 
argume)^ in of federation on one side, there can be no ques- 
tim in tine interests of humanity and for the production of 
the greatest good to greatest number, the maintenance of the 
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united British Empire, or rather the creation of a British Common- 
• wealth which shall inherit all the traditions of the English race, and 
improve and enlarge them by the joint influence of all its members, 
is a thing to be desired and to be worked for. 

There is nothing unpatriotic or disloyal to the English frace in 
the proposal to substitute a number of self-governing democracies 
for the present Empire, anc^ the glory of England and •her material 
prosperity might w’ell be as great under one arrangement as under 
the other. At any rate the tendency and drift of events is in that 
direction, for, however much words may seem to go one way, deeds 
gertainly go the other. To stay the centrifugal impulse is the task 
to which all who really believe in the importance of the question 
should address themselves before it has gone too far to be arrested. 
It is not indeed that people do not talk about it enough ; but amid 
all the profusion of* goodwill and enthusiasm there is a steady 
avoidance of any practical measures evep of the most tentative 
kind, and a determination to let things slide that causes the faith 
of many of the followers of the creed of federation to wax cold. 

Laudable attempts have been made to break through this evil 
custom. It has been proposed that, ‘ as there is just now a tendency to 
give over the executive affairs of England, Ireland, Scotland, and India 
to separate ministers, so the Secretary of State might have the assist- 
ance of separate secretaries for Canada, for Australia, and for South 
Africa. Such a step would at once secure responsible representation 
in the Imperial Government of the three great groups of colonies, and 
it might be hoped that from the first these offices would be filled by 
members of Parliament, whether in the Upper or Lower House, 
specially selected by those portions of the Empire, and if possible 
personally connected with the colonies represented.’ In other words, 
a remedy for the policy of drift is to be* found in the appointment of 
more Parliamentary under-secretaries, selected not by the ministry 
of the day, but by communities who have no sort of interest in its 
existence. A very little consideration will serve to show the imprac- 
ticability of the proposal. It would not be a representation in the 
government of the country, for the function of Parliamentary under- 
secretaries being ‘ to make a House, to keep a House, and to cheer the 
minister,’ they would have neither weight nor influence in the councils 
of a ministry. It is true that permanent under-secretaries exercise 
great power, and in the case of the colonies perhaps the greatest ; but 
the first condition of this scheme provides that the under-secretaries 
would not be permanent, for if they were, what would become of their 
representative character ? If they are to represent their colonies, they 
would have to change with every change of colonial administration, 
in which case they would be without any influence as far as the 
Imperial Government is concerned. If, .on the other hand, they are 
to have any real weight with the Imperial Government, they would 
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have to be permanent, in which case thej would very imperfectly 
represent the colonies. We are told, it is true, that ‘ so soon as the 
Imperial Parliament becomes again -Imperial in nature as well as 
name, there will be little difficulty in securing within it the repre- 
sentation, direct and responsible, of our great self-governing colonies, 
for in those days the Imperial Parliament will busy itself only with 
Imperial afifairs.’ Passing by the question whether the British 
Parliament eVer was ‘ Imperial ’ in the sense described, and whether 
at any period of its history it busied itself only with ^Imperial 
affairs,’ there is room for wonder whether the matter of repre- 
sentation will be quite such an easy matter as it has been supposed 
to be. Eepresentation must mean, in some shape or other, taxa- 
tion — common duties as well as common privileges — and there will 
be more than a little difficulty in arranging for contributions from the 
colonies for such Imperial affairs as the occupation of Egypt, the 
maintenance of the Indian Empire, or the settlement of Ireland ; and. 
there will perhaps be still more in inducing the people and the 
Parliament of Great Britain to consent to occupy the position of a 
State Legislature, which is the real meaning of colonial representation 
if it is to be a reality and not a sham. 

It is much easier, however, to dismiss guch suggestions than 
to put any other in their place. The change of the British Em- 
pire into the British Commonwealth will not be speedily effected, 
if, indeed, it is brought about at all, and the task will be one of 
difficulty commensurate with the magnitude of the result. Much 
will be done if anything can be brought forward that will in any 
practical way stay the centrifugal tendency that now makes for 
disruption. The proposal to improve and enlarge the office of the 
agents-general, and to create them into a council of advice for the 
Secretary of State for the 'Colonies, has been scarcely sufficiently 
considered. It is, indeed, not likely to find much official favour ; for, 
as has been justly pointed out, it will diminish the office of governor 
of a colony to that of a mere ornamental sinecure, and will pro- 
portionately lessen the power of his masters in Downing Street. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies for the time being, advised by 
the colonial ministry, would in all important matters govern the 
colony. The colonial ministry would be brought into touch with the 
Imperial Government without going through an official intermediary, 
and without having to rely on a casual ambassador who approaches 
the Secretary of State on sufferance. To some extent the change 
has already taken place, and every year makes the necessity for it 
more apparent. In any important matter involving the external 
relations of the colony — those, in feet, which are reserved for the 
Imperial autjjpiities — it is found necessary and convenient to deal 
with the cedonial minister directly. This mode of doing business is 
gromng into a custom, but at present it is only adopted by favour 
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and out of courtesy. A slight alteration would convert it into a 
right, but the change, small though it would be in form, would effect 
a revolution in the relation of the colonies to the mother country. 
The people of the colonies would be enabled by it to elect in an 
indirect manner the adviser of the Crown as regards their own affairs, 
and though they would gain thereby the privilege of offering 
authoritative counsel without the power of enforcing the advice so 
given, it would still be a step in advance towards giving them, 
either as independent communities or as parts of a greater whole, 
the complete control of the matters which concern them. Theoreti- 
cally, of course, such an arrangement would fall sliort of representa- 
tion, but practically an agent-general or resident minister speaking 
in the name of his government to the Imperial minister would have 
more real weight on affairs than the voices of elected members 
speaking in an assembly utterly indifferent to them, and in which 
they would, numerically speaking, be completely swamped. 

Upon the further question as to whether the representative 
agents for the colonies should be formed into some council, analogous 
to the Indian Council, for the purpose of bringing joint influence to 
bear on the Secretary of State, there is room for much difference of 
opinion. It is asked with much force by many of those who are 
ready enough to see and allow the necessity for some change in the 
present position of agent-generals, what possible common interest 
the different colonies could have in the affairs of each. other which 
would render their common counsel upon any particular subject of 
any value. It must be admitted that there is some ground for this 
objection, and those who put it forward undoubtedly hit the weakest 
point in the whole case for Imperial union or Imperial federation, 
and that is the complete absence of any common feeling of sympathy 
or interest among the members who are to form the future nation. 
Their knowledge of each other’s concerns at present scarcely goes 
beyond a vigorous rivalry and a war of tariffs, which might even be 
less pronounced if instead of dependencies of one, empire they were 
as independent communities^ allowed to arrange reciprocal treaties. 
The colonial council, if it did nothing else, might be a valuable 
agency for giving some practical proof that its component parts 
were all really members of one body, and for teaching the colonies 
that there were subjects on which united action carried weight. 

The arguments drawn from the supposed failure of the Indian 
Council, even if they are perfectly correct in their assumption, hardly 
apply tq the council for the colonies. The Colonial Office is not the 
India Office, and it has a very different task to perform, and the 
dignified ex-officials who compose the council in the one have little 
in common with the self-made politicians who would of necessity 
constitute the council of representative agents. In the case of the 
India Office, the agents of the minister are responsible for the 
Vqu XXI.— No. 122. MM 
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execution of the policy that he may sanction ; in the case of the 
colonies the policy is in the hands not of the agents of the minister, 
but of the Representatives of the people who would elect the council 
of advice. The advice of a representative agent would differ from 
that which now reaches the Secretary of State from the governor of 
a colony in being the counsel of one not responsible to the person 
he was advising, but to the people cf the colony to whom he owes 
his position, and who must in the end bear the brunt of any mistakes 
made by him. 

Upon the agent himself the influence of the council could 
scarcely fail to be beneficial, bringing him, as it would, into official 
contact with others similarly situated, and teaching him that the 
affairs of the dependency he might happen to represent were not so 
important and all-absorbing as they might appear to him ; while, as a 
means of promoting a unity of feeling, a colonial council would be of 
even more value than as an actual agency of government. 

There is one matter, however, in connection with the question 
of the future of the Empire which is of almost equal importance 
with the absence of any common feeling of unity between the 
members, and in the question of tariffs and the whole range of 
subjects connected with its consideration we find perhaps the most 
powerful obstacle to any practical scheme of federal union. There 
is no need to enlarge on the importance of the subject. It was with 
good reason, that the Grerman statesmen of the century paved the 
way for German unity by means of the Zollverein, and that Bismarck 
hailed the North German Customs Parliament of 1867 as the pre- 
cursor of the Emigre which followed so closely on its steps. The 
whole history of the United States tells the same story. Even the 
effect that the tariff differences had in bringing about the great civil 
wajr ought to be a warning to convince us that in the present tariff 
arrangements of Great Britain and her dependencies we find the 
most solid and effectual bar to the hope of any lasting and permanent 
union. 

All. the tariffs of the self-governing, colonies differ from that of 
the mother country, and there are scarcely two framed on, similar 
lines. Several— as, for instance, those of Canada, Victoria, and possibly 
South Australia — ^are avowedly framed on the basis of protection, with 
the object of hostile exclusion, and there are not wanting signs that 
elsewhere the same cry will find an echo in every democratic com- 
munity. In New Zealand and at the Cape of Good Hope the tariff 
rate is so heavy that in itself it might be thought to give protection 
enough, yet in the latter colony at any rate there is a strong party 
which advo^tes the encouragement of native manufactures by still 
Javier ^tRws. 

In the incidence of the customs revenue throughout the Empire 
there are still greater anomalies. In Great Britain the proportion 
that the revenue bears to the imports is only five per cent., and that 
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chiefly collected from articles of drink and from tobacco ; in the 
colonies it ranges from nine per cent, in New South Wales to eighteen 
per cent, in New Zealand and twenty-foilr per cent, in the Cape of 
Grood Hope. In Great Britain the proportion borne by the cusfpms 
revenue to the whole revenue raised by taxation is twenty-seven per 
cent. — little more than one quarter — while in the colonies^t ranges 
from sixty to ninety per cent, of the gross taxation. A uniform tariff 
for the British Empire would mean in most cases a diminution of 
revenue from this source, and a necessity for the governments 
interested to raise the deficiency by some other means, which can 
scarcely fail to be more obnoxious. Whether it is possible by means 
of a commission or a conference to thrash out the tariff question and 
to approach, at any rate, some common understanding, is well worth 
the consideration of thosf who have the matter of Imperial unity at 
heart. Eightly looked at, it is the very root and groundwork of the 
whole, for it is difficult to see how any sort of 51ose union is possible 
among communities whose fiscal systems are framed for the express 
purpose of rendering them inde^iendent of the mother country and 
of each other ; and it must be added that the absence of any self- 
interest, or of any natural feeling of mutual convenience like that 
which prompted and led up to the German Zollverein, is in itself a 
discouraging sign that the future of the British Empire is destined to 
be shaped, on other lines, from those of the German Empire or the 
great American Federation. 

The proposition for common action between the mother country ' 
and her dependencies in the matter of defensive organisation seems 
at first sight to be more feasible, and to offer the best way of approach 
to the solution of the larger question. The navy of Great Britain is 
kept up to a very great extent to protect the trade of Great Britain 
and*to defend her outlying possessions. It acts as the police of the 
seas, and without it the infant communities which she has called 
into being would be open to attack and capture. Nothing could be 
fairer than that those who benefit by the navy, and in whose peace 
and prosperity it is an essential factor, should contribute their share 
to the cost of its maintenance ; and it is argued with fairness that the 
habit of contribution for a common object in which all were interested 
would create a feeling of unity between the mother country and her de- 
pendencies which would lead to other and more perfect developments. 

There are more difficulties surrounding the proposal than perhaps 
at first sight appear. A common fleet, to form a factor of any real 
value in national unity, would involve some form of common control 
which would be extremely difficult to arrange. Anything short of 
this would be a mere tribute paid by the colonies for the sake of a 
certain protection, over the amount of which wrangles would inevitably 
arise. 

The experience of history certainly shows that such an arrange- 
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ment carries within it the seeds of decay. If carried* out to the 
fullest extent, England would occupy with regard to her colonies the 
same positihn that Athens did to hers before the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian war ; and, allowing for the difference between ancient 
and modem civilisation, there would be the same causes of disinte- 
gration of the Empire at work. Without going so far back in the 
world’s history, it may be useful to remember that the quarrel with- 
the North American colonies arose out of a contribution levied for 
the defence of the colonies and a proposal to locate imperial troops 
in North America for colonial service, and that the dispute, with all 
its bitter consequences, had its rise only a few months after -the 
colonial and imperial arms had jointly fought a glorious campaign 
carried on in a great measure at the cost of the mother country. 

In both the cases mentioned, amid the less obscure causes of 
disruption, the insolence, or perhaps it would be better to say the 
air of conscious superiority, of the imperijil agents had a great deal 
to do with wounding the susceptibilities of colonists, and with keeping 
alive a feeling of bitterness which grew into hostility. Hovrever 
this may be, the experiment of some common action in national 
defence seems to be at present the direction that any practical out- 
come of the aspinitions for continued national unity must take ; and if 
it is not to be shortlived, the question of control must speedily follow.. 

It is impossible at the same time for any one to discuss even in 
the most fragmentary way the possible future of the Empire without 
• feeling disheartened by the unreality and the impracticability of the 
professions of interest which evoke the vague and imposing idea of a 
national life that is to be in some way bigger and grander than that 
which has lasted so long. The question has not yet got beyond the 
debating-club stage. No statesman either in England or the colonies ^ 
has been bold enough to approach the discussion of even the most 
obvious diflBculties surrounding the subject, or to suggest the smallest 
practical measure in the direction of progi'ess. Those who have 
made profession of their faith have done so in platform utterances 
of the most provoking vagueness, and the reason is not far to seek. 
This is the day when the people and not the rulers shape the policy, 
and the cleverest politician is he who can manage to catch and 
interpret the murmur of the voxpopuli^ and find out which shout ia 
the loudest amid the confused roar. Certainly it will be a new depar- 
ture in history if democracies are found willing to abandon their own 
interests, to make sacrifices, and to undergo privations for the promo- 
tion of the good of their rivals in pursuit of an ideal even so grand 
and lofty as the unity of the British Empire. 


John Mebriman 

(Memher of the Cape LegMatioe JMenibly), 


^ [the writer had not seen the article by the Prime Minister of Hew Zealand in 
the Match number of this Review.— En] 
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ATHLETES 

OF THE PRESENT AND PAST. 


The most remarkable thing with regard to athleticism of all descrip- 
tions at the present ti^pe, is the continued surpassing of former 
achievements, or, as it is technically called, ‘ the cutting of records.’ 

As perhaps all my readers may not be thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject, it will be as well to explain what a ® record ’ is. A 
‘ record ’ is doing the very best that has ever been known to be done 
in anything; and although the term is more often applied to matters 
<jonnccted with sport than to other subjects, it is not necessarily 
confined to them, and a ^ record ’ may be made in every line of life. 

A man who runs a mile in faster time than, so far as is known, 
it has ever been run in before, is said to ‘ establish a record ’ of that 
time. For some while past the ‘ record ’ for this distance has been 
4 min. 16 J- sec., but recently it has been run in 4 min. 12| sec., and ^ 
the record was then said to be ‘ cut,’ and it now stands at the latter time. 
And so with everything else, whether in sport or in more serious 
business. Eecords are of two kinds — those that are reliable, and 
those about which there is a certain degrea of doubt. Naturally the 
older ones are open* to the greater suspicion, for it is only in com- 
paratively recent years that ‘ records ’ have been taken, and accounts 
kept of them, with care and precision ; and so far as regards what are 
called * times ’ — that is the time occupied in doing, a certain thing — 
the means were not in existence until modem days to take them with 
the exactness that is now possible. The ancients did not possess 
watches, and no accounts whatever are preserved of whether, or how, 
they reckoned the time taken in running the various foot or chariot 
races that took place at the Olympic Games, or on other occasions. 
And long after watches were in constant use, it would have been 
impossible to register the minute fractions which are now daily noted 
by the aid of the modem chronographs. 

Since ‘ records ’ have been registered with methodical exactitude, 
it has been found, as was only likely, that every now and again some 
athlete has been able to surpass what has been done before in the 
various branches of sport. Particularly has this been the case in 
recent years, but the last one has been most remarkable for the 
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numerous * records * which have been ‘ cut.’ Week after week some 
fresh achievement has been accomplished, and there is scarcely a 
single branch of athletics in which one or more have not been 
regi^ptered. This has been so in every description of contest, and 
has caused astonishment to the older generation of athletes, who 
have seen the performances, which they had been in the habit of 
thinking approached the marvellous, Exceeded again and again. 

Does this indicate that the men of the present day are vastly 
superior in physical power to those of the past ? 

Taking the modem past first into consideration, I should say 
that in the majority of cases it certainly does not ; the increitsed 
result of their exertions being in a great measure due to the im- 
provements of the machines they use. This, however, is not always 
so ; for, although in rowing, shooting, bicycling, &c., it may be, it 
can hardly be altogether so in running, cricket, jumping, &c, ; though 
even in these cases to a certain extent it is, as the improvement in 
the condition of the ground w'here the contests take place has some- 
thing to do with the greater performances now accomplished. 

As regards bicycling, that is an entirely modern invention, and 
the records of it have been kept with exactness almost from the 
very first. The improvements in the machines and the increase in 
the skill of the riders for some time were equally accountable for 
the faster times in which distances were continually being per- 
formed, as everything had to be discovered as to the most effectual 
way of utilising a man’s power, and of course that was only done 
gradually. But I am disposed to think that now almost everything 
that a man can do is known, and that the faster and faster times 
which are continually being made are principally due to the improve- 
ments in the machines themselves and the tracks on which they are 
used, and that little further can be expected in the way of increased 
skill on the part of the riders. It certainly cannot be that those 
who make these faster times are as a body physically stronger than 
the first exponents of the art, for it is only during the present gene- 
ration that the bicycle has been brought into use, and yet we find 
that ‘ records ’ are week by week being ^ cut.’ 

With reference to the ancients, we know very little of the real 
performances of their athletes. It is only very occasionally that 
any of the classical historians relate details, and some of those 
are obviously incorrect. For instance, it is recorded that the 
Grecian Phayllos, with the aid of * h&lteeres ’ {aXrrjpes)y leaped a 
distance of 55 ft. * Halteeres ’ were something similar to our dumb- 
bells, which the Greeks held in their hands when leaping. They 
put their arms back, and, swinging them forwards with a sudden 
mhtidh, .Ml tliB leap. There is no doubt their use enabled them 
to juH^ further than they could have done without them. This has 
been proved by experience, 29 ft. 7 in. having been covered in 
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1854 by an athlete with weights in his hands, whereas the ‘ record ’ 
for the long jump at the annual Inter-University sports is only 22 ft. 
10^ in., which was made in 1874; and the longest distance ever 
known to have been jumped without tjie aid of weights is the 
‘ record ’ of 23 ft. 2 in., made in 1883. But, after allowing everytfiing 
for the superior skill which the ancient Greeks probably possessed 
in the application of the power of these ‘ halteeres,’ th^ being in 
the habit of constantly using them, it is incredible that they could 
have succeeded in jumping with them nearly double the distance 
that it has been possible to cover in modern times. 

•Nearly all the performances which are mentioned in ancient 
history are mythical, and less definite than that last referred to ; 
but occasionally we find one, such as the account of Leander swim- 
ming the Hellespont, by which we can gauge their reputed acts, and 
then we generally find them, as in this instance, what would be 
thought nothing of at the present time. Years ago Byron, writing 
of this feat, says, ^ as Mr. Ekenhead and I did ; ^ and there are dozens 
of swimmers, if not hundreds, who would be ready to perform it to- 
day at a moment’s notice. The late Captain Webb some few years 
back created an immense sensation by swimming from England to 
France across the Straits of Dover — a feat infinitely greater than 
Leander’s. So far he is the only person who has ever done so, and 
his record still stands. But he lost his life in attempting to swim 
down the Niagara Kapids, a feat which has just been successfully 
accomplished by an American. Not, however, that I look upon this 
as a test of athleticism, as they were simply foolhardy attempts, one 
of which chanced to succeed when the other failed. 

Take again running, to which I incidentally alluded before. It 
would seem that our modern athletes are able to accomplish more 
thsfti those of ancient Greece. 

The foot-races at the Olympic Games were of three lengths — 
namely, once over the course, or ‘ stadion ’ {aTdhcov)^ as it was called, 
and which became the unit of the Greek road measure, being 600 
Greek feet, equal to 606 feet 9 inches English, according to Dr. W. 
Smith’s comparative tables^ (other authorities, however, differing 
slightly from them) ; twice over it — ^that is, from one end to Ihe^other 
and back again; and the third 12, 20, or 24 times over, for the 
various reports are not clear as to which it was. Taking the longest 
distance, this would only be 14,562 English feet, or just over two and 
three-quarter miles ; and yet, when the Spartan Ladas dropped down 
dead on completing this course, apparently it was not considered a 
matter of great surprise, for it was evidently thought a wonderful 
performance for an athlete to be able to run so far. Now our runners 
would make light of such a distance, and races for twenty miles and 
more continually take place. I am quite aware of the .saying that 
* DUsti&mr^ of Greeh andt, Homan Antit[uitie$, 
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^ It is the pace that kills,’ and we have no means of telling at what 
pace the competitors at the Olympic Games went — ^possibly at one ^ 
great that no person at present living could emulate ; and of course 
it would be possible to use^o much exertion in running a much less 
distance than two and three-quarter miles that nature could not stand 
the strain. But it is only reasonable to suppose that a Grecian 
athlete wohld consider the distance he had to run, and regulate his 
pace accordingly, and would not attempt to ^ sprint ’ — that is, to run 
at the highest possible speed — for the whole way ; and I am rather 
disposed to the view that the men of the present day have greater 
physical power than the ancients. 

To return to the modems. No matter to what branch of athletics 
one looks, with a single exception to which I will refer later on, the 
same increase in results is found as that described in bicycling. In 
running at nearly every distance have * records ’ been recently * cut ; ’ 
the same with rowing, ^swimming, cricket, &c. 

How is this to be accounted for? Training, no doubt, has 
something to do with it. The system of diet and work which 
tends most to develop a mans muscular powers is far better 
understood now than it was in the past, and the quite recent 
past too; but there is a great deal yet to be learnt, and there 
is too much tendency, even now, to respect traditional ideas that 
have nothing but their age to recommend them. When I speak of 
the past in this connection, I only refer to comparatively modem 
times, for we know very little with certainty of the mode of training 
that the ancients resorted to — less, if possible, than we do of their 
performances. From what little we can gather, it would seem 
that the notion, which has not even yet quite vanished, and which 
was in full force very few years ago, that meat half-cooked developed 
strength and muscle, was accepted by some of them as a tme one. 
Not universally, however; for we find that many of the Grecian 
athletes in training did not eat meat, but principally lived on fresh 
cheese and dried figs and wheat. Others consumed large quan- 
tities of pork and beef, and one, a Theban, who lived upon goat’s 
flesh, became so strong that he was enabled to overcome all the 
athletes of his time. The idea of eating half-raw meat, which was 
more particularly held by the Eomans, dies very hard, but is now 
almost exploded, together with that by which men in training were 
kept in a state of raging thirst. No doubt the drinking of large 
quantities of liquids does not tend to improve one’s capacity for 
violent or sustained exertion, but that it can possibly be good to 
keep men who are living highly in a state which makes them 
feverish and irritable I cannot believe, and the number of those 
who do is tfiiiinually decreasing. 

Then, again, even if the men of the present are not so much phy- 
sically superior to their modem predecessors, they may, and probably 
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do, use their powers to greater advantage, for they have the benefit of 
fetter instruction than those received who have gone before. More 
particularly is this the case in rowing, where the ‘ coaching,’ as it is 
called, is much more efficient than that yi force not many years ago. 
Year after year distances are covered more quickly than previously. 
In this case it is without doubt the boats, as well as the improved 
‘ coaching,’ that are to a verypgjreat extent the cause. ^eSides which, 
the whole system of boat-racing has undergone a chang4 during the 
present century. For instance, as late as 1824 the mode of starting 
the boats for the college races at Oxford was to shut them up in 
Iffley Lock,2 and ‘ on the signal being given, the lock gates were 
opened, and the boats scrambled out as best they could. The usual 
method was for the stroke oar to stand at the bows with a boathook, 
and, when the gates were opened, to run down the middle of the boat 
on a plank or gangway, which separated the rowers on one side from 
those on the other, jump into his seat and begin to row ; or else the 
stroke would push the boat out with his hands, going down the side 
of the boat just inside the gunwale, in which case the crew sat with 
their oars tossed.’ Then they raced up the river to the barge that 
marked the end of the course. 

We know that the ancients had matches in their galleys and 
various other descriptions of craft, although we have no definite 
particulars of them ; but when we come to modern times, there is 
scarcely more difference between the warships of the Grecians and 
our ironclads than between the racing boats of fifty years ago and 
those of to-day. A reference to statistics, however, shows the curious 
fact that in 1845, the first time that the Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities rowed their race between Putney and Mortlake, which 
course they have adopted ever since, the time occupied was only 
2S min. 30 sec., the boats rowed in being inrigged skiffs. This time 
has been exceeded since boats of the present pattern have been used, 
with outriggers, sliding seats, absence of keel, and every other im- 
provement, and would not be considered so veryhdiA even now, with 
the ‘record’ standing at 19 min. 35 sec. But this is possibly one 
of those times which are not reliable, and, even if it is correct, the 
crew may have been an exceptionally good one ; and besides, so much 
more depends on the state of the elements in rowing than in any 
other sport, that, unless one knows every circumstance, mere ‘ times ’ 
are often deceptive. For instance, the fastest time in which the 
championship course between Putney and Mortlake has ever been 
covered by a sculler was made by a quite inferior professional one, 
who would have had no chance whatever of beating any of the best 
men, although none of them have ever been able to scull the distance 
in the time that he did : the fact being that on the day in which 

• Boat Racing, ot the Arti of Roivi^ emd Training, by B. D. Bricktv ood. Horace 
Cox, 846 Strand, London, 1876. 
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this * record’ was made eveiything was in favour of fast time, 
perfectly smooth water, no wind^ and, most important of all, an excep- 
tionally strong tide. Although no sculler has been able to lower this 
record ’ over the whole courge, which was made in 1883, several times 
diiriifg the last year have portions of it been covered faster than 
previously, particularly that between Putney and Hammersmith. 
Here, agaid, outside circumstances come strongly into play ; for the 
removal of did Putney Bridge, the piles of which greatly obstructed 
the tide, enables it to rush up with greater force than formerly, and 
thus of course to assist a sculler in ^ cutting , a record.’ But still 
there is no doubt that boats are propelled over the water faster than 
they were. At Henley Eegatta last year, race after race resulted in a 
fresh record being established. As most people at all interested in 
aquatics are aware, the course at Henley was altered on this occasion 
for the purpose of making it a fairer one for the competitors. The 
length was exactly the. same as the old one, but as the boats, which 
are always rowed against the stream, were kept more out in it than 
formerly, one would have anticipated that longer time would have 
been taken to cover the course. This tras not the case, however : one 
reason probably being that, under the new arrangement, the crews 
had to contest every inch of the way, whereas,* under the old one, the 
inside boat had so much advantage for the last quarter of a mile that 
its occupants, if leading, could take matters comparatively easy ; and 
that was the reason for the alteration being made. 

In shooting, we find that the score which was good enough to 
win the Queen’s Prize when the National Eifle Association first 
established their meeting at Wimbledon is now of no value at all. 
This is caused to a great extent by the improvement of the rifle, but 
the main reason I believe to be the knowledge that has come from 
practice. Eifle shooting was a new sport when the volunteer move- 
ment commenced. I call it a sport advisedly, for I do not consider 
that because a thing is followed mainly with the idea of its being 
useful, that therefore it is not a sport; besides which, rifle shooting 
is by many only indulged in for pleasure. At the first it was com- 
paratively few of the volunteers who had any previous knowledge of 
shooting, but for years past there have been butts in nearly every 
town, large or small, in the kingdom, at which practice is constantly 
going on, with the natural result that year by year greater proficiency 
is attained. 

With cricket, where phenomenal scores have recently been made, 
it can hardly be said that the machinery employed is the principal 
cause. Bats, balls, and stumps are practically what they have been 
for many years, and I do not think that on the whole there has been 
much alteta$i<ni in the grounds. They may be sometimes a little 
smoother and better kept, but that is as much, or more, to the advan- 
tage of the bowler as to the batsman, and which of them has the 
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mastery depends a great deal on the state of the weather. On what 
are called ^ bowlers’ days,’ when rain has made the ground suitable 
for them to make the most of their powers, they tave been as 
phenomenally successful with the ball asL the batsmen have with the 
bat when the weather has been in their favour. The real reason is 
to be found in the more scientific practice of the game, and in the 
very keen competition thatr e?tists in it, causing all {o use their 
utmost to excel. It may be objected that many of its followers have 
no knowledge of science as applied to cricket, and this is no doubt 
true ; but, although they have none themselves, they see what is done 
by those that have, and learn to make use of its principles without 
thoroughly understanding them. The game has greatly changed in 
its character during the last half century, the principal cause being 
the introduction of round-arm bowling. But the round-arm bowling 
of to-day is as different from that which was first practised as that 
was from the underhand. This bowling has -increased the pace, and 
enabled much more ‘ break ’ to be put on the ball. ‘ Break,’ I may 
explain, is giving a twist or spin to the ball as it leaves the bowler’s 
hand, which causes it to go off at a tangent, instead of in a straight 
line, after having come in contact with the ground. Thus, bowlers 
do not aim directly at the wicket, but at some distance off, and 
endeavour to make the ball fly from the spot they hit to the batsman’s 
stumps. Balls that were simply bowled straight would never get out 
the first-class cricketers of the present day, who would play them 
from the beginning to the end of the season ; but when they have a 
^ break,’ the batsman does not know exactly where they are coming. 
The*Australians, who are most enthusiastic followers of cricket, have 
had a great deal to do with its altered character, the various rei>re- 
sentative teams that they have sent over here having taught many 
a* lesson to our home cricketers. 

Let us turn to another branch of athletics, in which certainly those 
who follow it have no better means for its use than their predecessors. 
I allude to walking, more particularly to walking on the open roads ; 
for, of course, as regards doing so on tracks there is the same advan- 
tage on them that there now is for runners. For many years past, 
the favourite course for road walking, when an athlete wished to 
try his powers, has been from London to Brighton, and for a long 
time the ^record’ was 10 hr. 52 min. A year or two back this 
was ‘ cut,’ and stood at 9 hr. 48 min., and last year it was again 
reduced, and now stands at 9 hr. 25 min. 3 sec. It must also be 
remarked that this last was made under exceptionally disadvantageous 
circumstances, the weather being of the very roughest description — 
so bad that several of the competitors were obliged to retire from the 
contest. If the elements had not been so unpropitious, probably 
frtster time would have been made ; but no one can for a moment say 
that the roads of the country are more favourable for making it than 
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they were years ago* The reverse is the case, for, since the intr<> 
duction of railways, the roads have not been attended to with the 
same care as formerly, and consequently are not in such good con- 
dition for travelling, Whai was done many years ago we have no 
means of knowing, as history does not tell us ; but this increase in 
pace in the last few years is very remarkable. And it is not only in 
long-distance walking that there is thi^ increase. Twenty years ago, 
a man who could walk, a mile in eight minutes was considered to be 
able to do a very fair performance ; but now, unless he could cover 
the distance in considerably under seven minutes, he would have np 
chance whatever of winning any prize at an athletic meeting. I aftn 
quite aware that many of the last generation of walkers object to the 
present style in which it is accomplished, on the ground that it is 
really a disguised form of running, and very often I agree with them. 
But it is not so in all cases ; and there are many scrupulously fair 
walkers who can hopelessly beat most times made a quarter of a 
century ago, even if they cannot equal those made by the semi- 
runners of the present day. There is, however, an old ^ record ’ of 
62 min. 43 sec. for a distance of seven miles that stood for some 
years, and has never been beaten by more than a few seconds, if we 
except one occasion, when it is said® to have been covered in 
^1 min., which is a little singular, considering by how much those 
at other distances have been ‘ cut.’ 

When we come to consider feats of strength and agility, and to 
compare as far as possible those performed now and in earlier times, 
the advantage appears to lie with the moderns. There are really no 
definite accounts of what the ancient Greeks and Komans were*able 
to do. There are many mythical ones, and even when there are any 
that may possibly be statements of facts, there is nothing to gauge 
what they may be really worth. We have a little more knowledge 6f 
what was done in the middle ages, but not much. For instance, 
King Teutobach of the Teutons is said ^ to have vaulted over six 
horses standing side^ by side ; and another king, Olaf Tryggesson of 
Norway, according to an old chronicle of that country, was * 

stronger and more nimble than any man in his dominions. He could climb np the 
rock Smalserhorn, and fix his shield upon the top of it ; he could walk round the 
outside of a boat upon oars, while the men were rowing ; he could play with three 
darts, alternately throwing them in the air, and always kept two of them up, 
while he held the third in one of his hands 5 he was ambidexter, and could cast two 
darts at once, and he excelled all men of his time in shooting with the bow, and 
he had no equal in swimming. 

what amount of skill and exertion might be required to place bis 

. ' - . . f! 

* A 2lm> S.S»^^port$. London, 1885. 

, * A Oymnuftie* mA AthUHei, by B. O. Bavenslein and John HuUey. 

London, 1867. 
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shield on Smalserhom it is impossible to say ; and as we do not know 
the powers of shooting with the bow, or of swimming, that the men 
of his time had, we cannot judge of his ability, from the fact that he 
excelled them ; but there is nothing exjxaoidinary in his being able 
to keep three darts alternately in the air. Hundreds, prdbably 
thousands, of people at the present time could do that, and many 
professors of sleight-of-hand would play with a much larger number. 
The walking outside the boat on the oars while the meif were rowing 
certainly shows that he was possessed of a good deal more than an 
average amount of agility, and it must have required a considerable 
amount of practice and power of balancing, but scarcely more than 
every rider of a bicycle must attain before he can work his machine ; 
and if inducement were offered, no doubt before many weeks were 
over, walkers on oars would be plentiful. 

With regard to KiAg Teutobach’s vaulting feat, it is not stated in 
what manner it was performed, and therefore we can hard'Iy judge of 
it. But the mere vaulting over six horses, if placed on convenient 
ground, is nothing, and similar feats are daily exhibited by acrobats 
at almost every circus. 

Froissart relates a story that shows the hero of it to have certainly 
been very powerful, and it would be difficult to find a man of the 
present who could execute a similar act, though I have no doubt 
he could be found. The story is as follows : — 

On one Christmas day, the Earl of Eoix, accordinjj to his usual custom, held a 
great least, and after dyner he deported out of the hall, and went up into a galaryo 
of twenty-four stayres of heyght. It being exceedingly cold, the Erie comidained 
that the fire was not large enough, when a person named Ervalton of Spayue, went 
down stayres, and beneth in the court he saw a great many of asses laden 
with woode to serve the house, that he went and tooke one of the greatest 
asses with all the woode, and layde him on hys back, and went up al the stayres 
into the galary, and dyd caste downe the asse with al the woode into the chimney^ 
and the assess fete upward, whereof the Erie of Foix had great joye, and so hadde 
all they that wer ther, and had mervele of his strength. 

The joy no doubt was shared in by the poor ass, who apparently, 
as well as the wood, was devoted to increasing "the size of the fire. 
It is characteristic of the times that nothing seems to have been 
thought of the cruelty to the poor beast, it not being considered 
worthy of the slightest notice. 

I stated earlier in this article that there was one branch of 
athletics in the practice of which the moderns are decidedly inferior 
to their predecessors : I refer to archery. This is now entirely followed 
as an amusement, principally by If^ies, who so far back as th& 
seventeenth century are said to have been fond of it, and by gentle- 
men of the country ; whereas in ancient times it was a serious busi- 
ness, and the archers were a most important portion of the armies of 
those days. The discovery of gunpowder and the introduction of 
firearms are of course the causes of its decline. Now 100 or 120 
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yards is usually the extreme distance at which shooting takes place^ 
60 or 80 yards being more general j but 240 to 400 yards were once 
no uncommon^ ranges. Sometimes, it is true, the shorter of these is 
still used, a leading modern^ society of toxophilites, ‘The Woodmen 
of Arden/ occasionally shooting for their principal prize at it, but 
not often ; 200 yards — ^at which distance it was shot for last year, on 
the occasiotl of the members celebrating their centenary — and even 
180 yards — hi which range they also shoot for the prize which is 
second in importance — being the more usual ; and there are very few 
clubs who have contests at so great a distance as this one. 

As early as the sixteenth century an inclination was shown on the 
part of the people to discontinue shooting at the longer ranges,® and 
before then, in the reign of Edward the Third, complaint was made 
that the practice of archery was much neglected ; that monarch and 
succeeding ones making various regulations insisting on its being 
followed. As the distances at which the shooting takes place are 
less than formerly, so also has the accuracy of the aim decreased, if 
we are to believe the stories that are told of the deeds of the archers 
of former times. There has always been a halo of romance around 
them, and it is impossible to separate with certainty the truth from 
the fable. Kobin Hood and William Tell are heroes of our childhood, 
but there are sceptics who assert that neither ever really existed. 
Certainly the story of the latter’s adventure is told of several others ; 
as by Saxo Grammaticus of a Danish king named Harold,® and also of 
one Toko, and in the Wilkima Saga a similar one is mentioned. Our 
own country is not without its claimant, as there is an old account 
of how ^ ‘ William Cloudesle shooting before the king,’ presumably 
Edward the Fourth, ‘ clave the Wande in two ’ at a distance of 400 
yards ; and the king, being much surprised at the performance, told 
him he was the best archer 'he ever saw. Cloudesle then proposed to 
show him a more extraordinary proof of his skill, and tied his eldest 
son, a child of only seven years old, to a stake, and placed an apple 
upon his head. One hundred and twenty yards were measured from 
the stake, and Cloudesle, going to the end of the measurement, first 
entreated the spectators to be silent, and, charging his son not to 
move, turned his face from him that he might not be intimidated by 
seeing the arrow directed towards him. 

And then drew out a fayre brode arrowe 
Hys bow was (j^eat and looge 
He set that arrowe in his bowe 
That was both styfie and stronge 
Then Cloudesle cleft die apple in two 
As many a man might se 

' ' i' 

» IJa G. A. Hansard London, 1840. 
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Over Gods^orbode sayde the Kynge 
• That thou ehold shote at me. 

This story is not so picturesque as that of Williaifl Tell, for in 
this instance the life of the boy ^as disked simply as a piece of 
bravado on the part of his father, who was certainly a marvellous 
archer ; his hitting the wand at 400 yards being a greater perform- 
ance than that attributed to^Eobin Hood, who is reported to have 
struck a willow twig, no thicker than a thumb, at a fourth of this 
distance. In fact, Cloudesle’s shooting at the wand was of a more 
wonderful character than at the apple, and he might well have rested 
content with that, instead of, as would be now said, ‘ playing for the 
gallery.’ 

There are many games and athletic exercises that are practised 
now, which, although considered modem inventions, were in a different 
form in use among tlie ancients. Even lawn tennis, the most, 
fashionable of them all, and the one which more than any other 
seems to have taken a permanent hold on the people of this country, 
appears to be merely a variation of a form of ball played by the Eomans ; 
one great difference being that with them the ball had always to be 
returned before it struck the ground — in fact * volleyed.’ There is no 
very definite description of it, but it would seem that, although 
there was no actual net as now, there was practically an imaginary 
one; and at the present time the Italians play a ^ame called 
Pallone^ that is probably derived from the same source. 

Further, a contest that within the last few years has had a place 
in the programme of most athletic meetings is even more directly 
one in which the ancients took part. The * tug of war ’ is quite 
a modem institution, but it is very nearly the same as a Grecian 
trial of strength, which appears to have been arranged in two 
ways, in one of which the only difference between it and the 
present ‘ tug of war ’ is that fewer persons took part in it, and that 
they stood up instead of partly sitting as they do now. In the 
other, the rope was passed over an upper branch of a tree, or through 
a hole in a high post, and the competitors took hold of the ro^, 
with their backs to the tree, and tried to pull up the opposite 
side. 

Of course there is absolutely no means of judging of the relative 
powers of the ancients and the modems in games of this description, 
any more than there is in the case of what used to be called the 
‘ noble art of self-defence.’ That the ancients, especially the Greeks, 
did box, and that most savagely, we know. So far from using gloves 
to lessen the damaging effects of their blows, or even from using 
simply the power that nature and training had given to their bare 
fists, they increased this by tying strips of hard bull’s hide round 
them when clenched, and sometimes even attached nails and lead 
buckles to these, to make their blows more deadly. They also 
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usually, but not always, fought continuously until one of the comba'- 
tants gave in, ‘rounds* apparently not being to their taste. But 
although thete seems to have been this savagery about the contests, 
it by no means follows th^f. a ‘scientific boxer* of the present day 
would not be able to hold his own in one, if a trial were possible. 

One more exercise of the ancient Greek athletse I will refer to, 
for while we do not practise it in the form they did, there is some 
resemblance between it and the game of skittles, which recently has 
come into fashion again, after being for many years relegated to the 
‘ Good dry skittle ground ’ which a quarter of a century ago was a 
frequent legend on the walls of beerhouses, and soon after that date ex- 
tinguished altogether by an edict of the police. This Grecian pastime, 
which formed one of the Pentathlon {ir£VTdz6\ov) at the Olympic 
Games, was throwing a heavy piece of cast-iron or stone, called a 
‘diskoe*(Si<r/coy), which was in shape much like the ‘cheese’ with which 
the skittle-pins are knocked down ; the object of the Greeks being to 
propel it in a curve to the greatest possible distance. Nevertheless, 
although the object to be attained was not the same as the ‘ cheese ’ 
is now used for, being more akin to the modem exercise of ‘ putting 
the stone,’ it is recognised that the origin of skittles is to be found 
here, and a fashionable social club which has been established prin- 
cipally for the purpose of the practice of this game, has taken the 
name of ‘ Diskos ’ as its title, 

‘ Diskos ’ is usually translated as meaning a ‘ quoit ’ — Liddell and 
Scott so rendering it — but this is an error. There is no resemblance 
whatever to the game of quoits in that of ‘ throwing the diskos,’ 
neither are the instruments used alike. The statues of the Discobo- 
lus (Sfc<r«o)8o\o^), or thrower of the diskos, in the British Museum 
and the Vatican, and some of which are reproduced at the Crystal 
Palace, represent the diskos, exactly as described by Lucian, 'in 
ATiacharais sen de Gymn., without handle, aperture, or loop, and it 
is therefore a mistake to name them ‘ Quoit players,’ as is done at 
the latter place. The object of the thrower was, as before stated, to 
^opel the diskos as far as possible, and the distance to which it was 
ordinarily sent was called ‘ Ta Diskoura ’ (rd 8i<rKovpa)y and became, 
according to Dr. W. Smith, a Greek measure of length ; but it 
does not seem to have been a definite one, and Liddell and Scott’s 
rendering of the expression as equivalent to the modern saying of ‘ a 
stone’s throw ’ is probably more correct. 

To return to the question, Are the athletes of the present superior- 
to those of the past ? 

It certainly seems to me, from consideration of the various 
matters i^ferud to, that our modern ones are decided physically 
fitmti^eramihmpableof greater e)mrtion,and also that, independently 
of that, they ari^ able to obtain mor0 result from their exertions 
than the anoients. This appears only reasonably to be expected. We 
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h^ve gone forward in everything, despite the parrot-cry of ^ Good old 
times; * and why npt in the powers of our athletes ? The men of the 
present day, we know, are larger than they were in bygone years, and 
therefore they should be more powerful^ for it is an acknowlej^ged 
axiom in sport that, other things being equal, a ‘ big one will always 
beat a little one/ ^ 

But that the cause of the*great and extraordinary succession of 
‘ record cutting ’ that has taken place recently, and, as said in the 
beginning of this article, more especially during last year, is a conse- 
quence of a large increase in the physical powers of the present 
generation, I do not believe. The power has been there before, but 
it has not been utilised. Of course the increase from that of the 
ancients to that of the moderns, which I think has taken place, 
has been gradual ; and it may probably be that this increase is still 
going on, and in the course of time may show some effect. Bht the 
real cause of the present state of aflfairs is to be found, according to 
my view, when not the result of improved appliances, in the great 
revival during recent years of the interest taken in cathletics, which 
has caused the schoolboy generation to commence early to develop 
their powers, and has also brought many liealthgiving institutions 
in its train, such as the daily bath, which had become a thing of the 
past ; to the superior training and instruction an athlete receives ; to 
the extra power which he is able to bring to bear from the accurate 
knowledge that he has of what has previously been done (and it 
must not be forgotten that he has, in many cases, an equally 
accurate knowledge of what he himself is doing at the moment, 
which has only been possible comparatively recently, since the 
chronograph has been perfected ; and he is thus sometimes able to 
know that a trifling more exertion on his part, if he can only force it 
from himself, will give him a ^ record ’) ; and last, but by no means 
least, to the severe competition which exists at the present day — 
a competition unconfined, as it was not many years ago, to one town, 
or one district, or even one country, but worldwide in its character* 
and which brings the ablest exponents in each branch of athletics in 
contact one with the other, no matter where their home, to the advan- 
tage of all. 

II. Ellington. 

London Bowing Club. 
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AN ACT FOR THE 
SUSPENSION OF PARLIAMENT. 

March 3, 1899 (2 a.m.) — Home from the House. Second read- 
ing carried by a majority of over 100. Our illustrious leader 
literally surpassed himself in the speech wjth which he closed the 
debatfe, find when he sat down every one felt that the success of the 
Bill was assured. Well, the struggle has been a long and obstinate 
one, and we, the old and faithful supporters of the policy which seems 
at last within sight of victory, have indeed good reason to rejoice. 
For years we have laboured in Parliament, on the platform, in the 
press, to indoctrinate the people with the. principles now about to 
prevail. For months we have borne the brunt of the hottest electoral 
conflict ever waged in this country, and stemmed manfully the fiercest 
and foulest tide of obloquy that ever threatened a politician’s foot- 
hold. And now’ — now the victory is as good as won. It is beyond 
a doubt that ere many weeks are past the Quinquennial Bill will have 
become law. The Quinquennial Bill ! Yes, the style and title of the 
measure will rather puzzle the future student of English history when 
he first meets with it in connection with the furious strife which it 
has aroused. I can imagine it bothering the New Zealander not a 
little. That is, of course, supposing him to have already met in his 
historical studies with the Triennial Act and the >Septennial Act, and 
to have noted that the promotion and passing of both those statutes, 
though attended with a certain amount of political controversy, pro- 
tduced nothing like the convulsion with which the country has been 
rent in the fight over this Bill. He will no doubt wonder how it 
came about that, though the duration of Parliaments could be limited 
to three and again extended to seven years without very profoundly 
agitating the country, the proposal, as he will at first assume it to be, 
to fix that period at five years had so disturbing an effect. But 
when that New Zealander has been informed by his ‘ coach ’ that 
the Quinquennial Act takes its name not from the periods for which 
Parliaments are to exist but from the intervals at which they are to 
assemble^r inquiring young Australasian will perhaps begin to get a 
glimmering of the truth. If in point of intelligence he be a fairly 
typical specimen of the highly developed race, as no doubt it will 
then Ibe, to which he belongs, he will at once perceive that the difference 
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in* political significance between these two meanings of the word 
Quinquennial as applied to a Bill of this kind is no unimportant one. 
It is to be hoped that his tutor will succeed in conveying to him a 
fairly correct notion — completely adequate^t cannot be — of the events 
which have led to this new departure, as I suppose we must call it, in 
English political history. ^ • 

Ma/rch 31. — As I anticipated, the Bill is going through Committee 
with perfect ease. The neck of the opposition to it seems broken ; 
and the Old Badicals, who curiously enough are now the only genuine 
upholders of the present system, are fighting without any heart. We 
expect the Beport stage of the Bill by the end of next week at latest. 

April 15. — Third reading agreed to last night without a division, 
the Opposition being too dispirited to challenge the Speaker’s declara- 
tion that the Ayes had it. What a collapse ! And what a victory ! 
Now that its full accomplishment is so near, I begin, as a good 
citizen should, to feel a tremor or two of doubt. Is it for the best? 
But why ask that question of the inevitable? If ever in the world’s 
history any measure has demonstrated its own necessity, it is this. 

April 16. — Bill read a first time in the Lords, and second read- 
ing fixed for the 1st of May. No one can say that the nation 
has acted precipitately. It is just ten years ago to-day that the 
Eoyal assent was given to the Bill for the disfranchisement of Ireland, 
and it will be eight years on Monday next since we passed the Act 
which enables us to readmit Irish representatives by sessional resolu- 
tion of the House — a compromise worthy, as we all agreed at the time, 
of the best traditions of English statesmanship. That resolution — 
except of course for the two sessions of the Imperial Parliament six 
and five years ago, during which the brief and disastrous experiment 
of Home Rule was being tried in Dublin-^has been regularly re- 
newed. Ever since the Battle of Trim and the rout of the Nationalist 
army and party in Ireland, we have readmitted Irish representa- 
tives to the House under this sessional order almost as a matter of 
course. In common justice, in fact, it had to be ‘done. Over two 
years of relief from the presence of the Irish proved to demonstra- 
tion that palaver in Parliament has no special nationality. The 
vacuum created by the expulsion of the Irish members did not 
remain a vacuum for twenty-four hours. English, Scotch, and 
Welsh garrulity poured into it as water would pour in through a 
hole in a diving-bell. Since then, what experiment has not been 
tried to check chatter and promote work? First there was ‘the 
fifteen minutes rule.’ Ah! how well I remember the high ex- 
pectations with which we added that to the standing orders, and 
the douche of cold water that poor old Tommy Noddings threw over 
our ardour. ‘ What do you think will be the average length of 
debates, now. Tommy?’ one of us asked him. ‘Fifteen minutes a 
speech,’ growled the dear old boy ; ‘ that’s four speeches an hour. 

nn2 
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Fours in six hundred and seventy, or, to be very liberal, say fours«in 
six hundred. Come, you can do that sum for yourselves.’ Poor old 
Tommy I It wasn’t quite so bad as that, but he was nearer the mark 
than we were by a good deal. It got to be more like a hundred and 
fifty hours, than a hundred, did the ‘ average length of debate ; * and 
at last the four score or so of ministers and silent members found 
the state of things intolerable. Well, then we tried applying the 
closure regularly night after night, and with that we just managed 
to get along for a little while until at last the members who had 
been long waiting their turn to speak, and had found themselves 
repeatedly shut out, would stand it no longer and refused to vote for 
putting the question. Motions for the closing of debates were lost 
again and again, and at last ministers endeavoured in despair to pass 
a rule for the ^automatic closure’ of every debate of one evening’s 
duration^ Then came the revolt, the defeat, the dissolution, the 
general election, the cry of ^ No Grag,’ the rout of the ministerialists, 
and the return of a Parliament pledged to ‘ abolish all unconstitutional 
restraints on the expression of natipnal opinion by the duly delegated 
representatives of the nation.’ They made short work of the pro- 
posal of automatic closure, and repealed the fifteen minutes rule in 
the first week of the session. It is true that they afterwards had to 
pass a ten minutes rule on their own account ; only as there were 
nearly thirty per cent, more talkers in this Parliament than in the 
previous one, the new rule came to much the same as the old. But 
‘ when the tale of bricks is doubled Moses is at hand.’ The country 
owes much to the last Parliament ; for its six years’ life of incessant 
babble gradually built up that solid Fifth Party throughout the 
country, that party of Sense and Business, pledged to the suppres- 
sion, or virtual suppression, of Parliamentary institutions which is 
now on the eve of its final triumph. Of course we owe something to 
good luck. What conquerors have not ? Fate favoured us in the 
Indian Mutiny of last year. The spectacle of a House of Commons 
not fiddling but* chattering, making not even music but mere 
noise, while the Empire was blazing disgusted and, what is better still, 
alarmed the people ; and our illustrious chief, seeing his opportunity 
and suddenly transferring the whole of his influence to the anti- 
Parliamentary side, must have the remaining credit of the achieve- 
ment. He caught the constituencies * on the hop ’ as the boys say, 
and they gave him his mandate to pass a Quinquennial Bill, almost 
before they had time to think about it. 

April 28. — A new {ind unexpected move impending in the 
Lords. The Duke of Inverlochy intends on the motion for the 
66<^nd rie^ng to propose an amendment exempting the House of 
Lords operation of the Bill. I confess I have a good deal 

of sympathy with it, but it would of course be impossible for ministers 
to accept it. It would set up the democratic back at once, and 
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j)rovoke the cry — unreasonable perhaps, but still plausible — that we 
art proposing, not simply to delegate authority conferred by and held 
in trust for the people to certain designated persons for p, fixed term 
of years, but to hand it over to a non-elective and irresponsible body. 

May 2 . — The Bill was read a second time last night in the Lords 
without a division, the Duke consenting, at the strong instance of 
ministers, to withdraw his amendment. His speech, howe^ier, was a 
most powerful and, to me at least, a most convincingb one. He 
began by asking what, according to the admissions of its authors 
themselves, were tlie arguments by which the Bill was being pressed 
upon Parliament, and he went on to point out in detail that not one 
of these arguments was applicable to the Upper House. The Lords, 
lie contended, neither chattered nor wrangled, nor obstructed, nor 
bandied the public welfare to and fro like a shuttlecock between the 
battledores of party. They have no local intrigues to promote, no 
sectional crotchets to air, no private axes to grind. Individually 
considered, they have the faults with which God and nature marred 
them, but none of those artificial failings w^hichare the offspring of 
political circumstances. They are exposed to none of the influences 
which make men prigs, or pedants, or busybodies, or time-servers. 
They are under no factitious temptation to 'meddle in unwise law- 
making, and have only the natural weaknesses of humanity to dis- 
incline them to the acceptance of such wise laws as may be proposed 
to them. On the latter score they are and ever have been entitled, 
even by the admissions of their adversaries, to a high degree of credit. 
It is allowed that they approach all questions of new legislation, if 
not without some bias of class interest and caste prejudice, yet on 
the whole with an openness of mind and an independence of criticism 
to which the average member of the House of Commons is a totiil 
stranger ; and their mode of discussing sudi questions has long been 
of such a character as puts the wordy and irrelevant bickerings of 
the popular chamber to signal shame. The Duke went on to argue that 
the Lords should at least remain in session as a consultative body, 
and discharge the functions which it was proposed to entrust to 
the reconstituted Privy Council under the Bill — a provision of the 
measure on which he looked, he said, with considerable distrust. His 
speech- was certainly an admirable one, and liord Paddington’s rej)ly, 
I thought, weak. The general feeling of the House was distinctly 
in the Duke’s favour, and I don’t feel at all sure that he would not 
have won if he had gone to a division. But the pressure upon him 
to withdraw was too strong. 

May 3. — Curious the indirect support which so many of the 
newspapers give to the Duke’s speech this morning. Even those 
which do not exactly commit themselves to the advocacy of his pro- 
posal to allow the House of Lords to remain in session, insist that 
the body, whatever it be, to which ministers are in future to submit 
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their legislative plans, should be a publicly deliberative instead of a 
privately consultative body. They are strangely unanimous in their 
dislike to t|;ie idea of having the public discussion of all proposed 
measures carried on in the newspapers alone. Their diffidence is really 
touching ; but what does it mean ? Is it the critic’s natural shrink- 
ing from initiative? Or is it mere professional anxiety about 
® subjecta’ ? Noua verrons. Meanwhile, how humorous a revenge 
has the whirligig of time brought round ! Some of the noisiest 
vociferants for the abolition of the House of Lords a dozen years ago 
are now compelled to look respectfully on at, if not to take actual part 
in, a serious national debate on the question whether that Hpuse 
ought not to be expressly exempted from an abolition scheme. The 
legislative chamber which has so often meditated its brother’s 
destruction now lies prostrate, and might well address its intended 
victim in the sullenly submissive words of ‘Edmund : * The wheel is 
come full circle ; I am hereJ* 

May 4. — Quite a warm argument at dinner last night with young 
Pencuick on the functions of journalism under the new r^igime. He 
contended strongly that though its political criticisms were not 
without their value under the j)resent Parliamentary system, it 
would yet be most unsafe to constitute the newspaper the sole repre- 
sentative of the interests of the public, as concerned with the wisdom 
of legislation and with administrative efficiency. It was a duty, he 
maintained, for which the press was totally un6t. My answer, put as 
delicately as I could put it, was in effect that my young friend was 
speaking of the press as it is and not as it might and will be. The 
press, I said, was not wanting either in ability or common sense ; all 
it lacked was independence and reflection. Its conductors and pro- 
fessional contributors merely required time to think and liberty to 
speak. At present the necessity of following hot-foot on the nightly 
chatter of Parliament deprived them of the one advantage, and the 
exigencies of the party system excluded them from the other. Once 
set them free from these two incumbrances and they would speedily 
rise to the height of their mission. Pencuick took my remarks in 
good part, but I don’t think he was convinced. 

May 31. — Parliament formally prorogued to-day for five years. 

June 1 (8 A.M.). — It is difficult to describe my feelings as it 
gradually dawned upon my half-awakened mind this morning that 
Parliament would not meet to-day, or, except in certain very unlikely 
contingencies, any day for the next five years. What a blessed calm 
seems shed over all things I What a Sabbath stillness ! It seems 
impossible to believe that that clatter of tongues is silenced, not for 
the brief Easter or Whitsuntide, or the longer but all too fleeting 
autumnel^l^cess — ^not for a week, but for two hundred and sixty 
Iveeki^ ; nofrfor six months, but for sixty ! Is it a dream or a reality? 
Whatever it be, let it last I Fervently do I echo the words of the 
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An< 5 ient Mariner. ‘ 0 let me be awake/ I cry, ‘ Or let me sleep 
alway/ 

10 A.M, — The first check to my satisfaction has been given me 
by the morning papers. All of them, without exception, have a ^ first 
leader ’ on yesterday’s ceremony at Westminster. They most of them 
give as an excuse that the first prorogation of Parliament for five 
years under the Quinquennia^ Act is a ‘ memorable event*’ Yes, so 
memorable that we are not likely to forget it the next morning without 
half a dozen newspaper articles to remind us of it. However, beyond 
the half-column account of yesterday’s formal proceedings, there is, 
thmk Heaven ! no Parliamentary report. 

June 2 . — ^Newspapers still disappointing. Most of them have 
got another * first leader ’ on the dispersed Parliament. One begins, 
‘We make no apology for returning to the subject of,’ &c. But, con- 
found him ! he ouffht to make an apology. Nothing short of a very 
abject apology could atone for so wanton an act. What was the 
good of shutting up the talking-shop at Wekminster if the press is 
to open a fresh one in Fleet Street. Still I don’t suppose they really 
contemplate any step so wickedly perverse as that. Their continuing 
to publish Parliamentary leaders after there has ceased to be a Parlia- 
ment is merely an effect of the force of habit. Indeed, I dare say the 
act has become almost automatic with them, poor devils I just as a 
limb of one of the lower organisms goes on twitching after it has 
been severed from the trunk. There is a certain kind of purposeful 
ingenuity about it too, for here is one man who smuggles in his com- 
mentary under the disguise of a forecast, and gravely sets to work to 
discuss what political and social changes we may expect to have taken 
place when Parliament meets again in 1904. With what desperation 
these writers seem to cling to their old ‘ peg ’ ! Perhaps some of them 
cjin’t write on any other subject, though that would be rather sur- 
prising, for any man who could make a readable article on the sort 
of stuff that has been talked at Westminster for years past ought to 
be able, like Swift, to write beautifully on a broomstick. Anyhow it 
is a deplorable waste of energy, for when a real question of politics 
comes on for discussion — that is to say, when the Grovernment publish 
the draft of some proposed provisional decree in the Gazette^ or com- 
municate the text of some important despatch just addressed to a 
foreign Power, the newspapers will w^ant the best political writing 
they can get. Meanwhile they will be compelled, conservative as 
they are, to alter their bill of fare. The public, after shutting up the 
House of Commons, will not allow the rubbish they thought they had 
carted away for good to be just shot as usual on their breakfast-table 
in the form of two or three stodgy ‘ political ’ leaders per diumam 
per diem. Our newspapers will have to give us shorter comments on 
rmoxe varied subjects. They must do so, even if they have to con- 
descend to the sort of topics which people actually do discuss among 
themselves. 
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June 5. — Eeally the versatility of the newspapers is wonderful. 
They have now actually got hold of a subject which is political and 
yet of interest — of so much interest, indeed, that it was thoroughly 
threshed out six months ago at every intelligent dinner-table in the 
kingdom, while the ‘ little victims ’ of the last Parliament were 
playing * unconscious of their doom,’ and discussing every unim- 
portant qujcstion in the world except that of their own right to con- 
tinue in existence. In other words, the newspapers are now eagerly 
debating whether the suspension of Parliamentary government really 
portends what it superficially seems to imply, viz. a complete return 
to arbitrary and autocratic methods of government. Most of Qur 
journalists, including even some of the Democratic school, reject the 
superficial view with considerable confidence. To some people’s 
surprise perhaps— not to mine. I have always held, at the risk of 
rebuke for paradox, that journalists are not oueh fools as they look ; 
and that if they were permitted to discuss political questions inde- 
pendently of party obligations, they would do so at least as intelli- 
gently and unconventionally as the man with the white hat in the 
Bayswater omnibus. They have at any rate got at the truth of the 
matter here, I think. Parliamentary government, down to the period 
of its corruption and decline, has, as th^y say, been an admirable 
schoolmaster of the people in the art of politics. It has left an in- 
eflFaceable impression on the minds both of the rulers and the ruled 
in this country. To suppose, then, that the virtues of moderation, 
justice, patriotism, devotion to national as distinguished from 
sectional interests — the one sound and valuable ingredielit in 
the Democratic ideal— > to suppose, I say, that these virtues will at 
once disappear fiom our public life because we have agreed to stop 
chattering, would be as irrational as it would be to imagine that the 
graces which Christianity has imparted to human character would 
perish instantly on the rejection of its dogmas. As to the perpetua^ 
tion of either the one or the other — either the political virtues or the 
spiritual graces — that is a different matter. Special preservatives 
may have to be devised hereafter ; it is with the present that we are 
immediately concerned. Besides, we anti-Parliamentarians are far 
from admitting that the abolition of the Parliamentary system will 
remove any genuine check to which ministers are now subject. 
On the contrary, we hold that it will strengthen these checks to a 
l)oint of much more real efficiency. 

Septemher 8. — The complete collapse of the land agitation ia 
Ireland has been most instructive. For years past there has been 
the utmost difficulty in obtaining punctual payment of the land tax or 
land tribute — ^for they can’t apparently make up their minds which 
of theiwQ i^^he more offensive name to give to the instalmeots of 
their money — :from the peasant proprietors; and just before 

the Quinquennial Act passed we were threatened with an actual strike 
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against this charge almost all over Ireland. An archbishop had 
Messed the movement and everything seemed to promise favour- 
ably for it, A few months of firm government, however, has wrought 
a marvellous change. Only three or four of the more violent agita- 
tors have had to be arrested and imprisoned ; the rest are simply 
powerless. They can hardly muster audiences, and those y^ho do 
att6nd make little or no respqpse to the orator’s appeals. •Yet there 
is nothing particularly severe in the new administrative regime. 
Agrarian outrages are, it is true, more successfully hunted out than 
they used to be, and the summary procedure in cases of intimidation 
works well. But the real cause of the improvement is the impotence 
of the agitator, and the cause of that is simply the suppression of 
Parliamentary government under the party system. What can he 
promise his former dupes now ? Nothing, or nothing that even the 
most credulous among them will believe. They know — for they see 
— that the agitator goes one step beyond, a certain point in his 
personal attempt to coerce the Government, he is clapped into gaol ; 
and other means of coercion he has none. lie can no longer pledge 
himself, as he virtually could in the old days, to wring this or that 
concession from England whether English public opinion approved of 
it or not. Ministers will consider his demands fairly enough, but if 
they do not approve of them, and if they see that English public 
opinion by its demeanour does not approve of them, why on earth 
should they give way? They cannot be subjected to any sort of 
embarrassment as a consequence of refusal. Their administration 
of the law cannot be obstructed ; their tenure of office cannot be 
imperilled. Of course their lives can be threatened by dynamite 
or the dagger ; but that danger they had to face under the Parlia- 
mentary system, and it is one which English public servants, from the 
highest to the lowest, are accustomed to fSlce with composure. Fear 
of Parliamentary difficulties has always a more potent influence for 
the deflection of Irishjpolicy than any other, and now that is removed 
the agitator is absolutely unable to bring the slightest pressure to 
bear upon the English Government without first converting the 
English people to their creed of violence and spoliation. That 
being hopeless, the agitator is powerless, and the people know it. 
Everywhere throughout Ireland they are returning to the ways of order 
and industry. The strike against the tribute, which by this time 
would probably have been universal over Ireland if Parliament had 
remained sitting, is everywhere breaking down. Payments, and even 
payments of arrears, are rapidly coming in ; for instead of believing 
that he is about to wring from the Imperial Government a remission 
of the future instalments of his debt as well as of that now due, the 
Irish peasant has conceived a lively fear of being ejected from his 
holding and losing all the benefit of his seven or eight years^ instal- 
ments unless he promptly makes good his past defaults. 
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September 20. — It. really looks as if we should get non-collapsible 
bayonets at last. And aill through one of the newspapers having in 
despair taken up the subject of the supply of defective weapons to 
the army. The editor took the report of the last commission as his 
text,* and asked how mucfi longer we meant, in the face of those 
revelations, to arm our soldiers with skewers which would double up 
against the back of a well-stufiFed easy chair. He did it very Well, 
and the public took the alarm. Correspondence poured into his 
columns from every side. Other newspapers were forced to take up 
the subject on competitive principles, and in less than a week there 
was as pretty a storm raging about the ears of the Secretary for Var 
as any one could wish to hearl At first he seemed inclined to brave 
it ; but this show of obstinacy rekindled the hopes of the Parliamen- 
tarians, who protested that a case had arisen for a special summons 
of Parliament under section 6 of the Quinqueflnial Act. The prospect 
of that calamity, howeyer, was too much for the equanimity of the 
public. The outcry swelled into a roar, and the Prime Minister 
promptly intimated to his hesitating colleague that he must either 
satisfy the national demand at once or resign. He himself was now 
thoroughly alarmed, for there is now no chance for a minister to 
shelter himself behind a Cabinet, while they shelter themselves 
behind their, party, and ride off upon a whitewashing vote of confi- 
dence. Ex-chiefs and ex-officials of the War Department, moreover, 
who under the old system would have been looking forward to mal- 
administering the service once more themselves, at the next turn of 
the party wheel, have now no longer an interest in hushing up 
departmental abuses, and have therefore become their most formi- 
dable assailants. An inquiry was held, such an inquiry as the oldest 
permanent inhabitant of the office had never witnessed ; and with 
quite unprecedented results. Two officers of the department have 
been dismissed, and a contractor has been prosecuted to a conviction. 
So that we may fairly hope to hear no more of such scandals for some 
time to come. 

October 5. — It is difficult to believe that more than four months 
have passed since Parliament separated, and yet that the Government 
have not promulgated a single Bill. Or rather it is difficult to believe 
that this should have happened, to the apparently universal satisfac- 
tion of the public. The Old Eadicals, I remember, had prepared a 
list of as many as thirty-one measures, all of thein declared urgent. 
Let me see: there was the Readjustment of Incomes Bill, the 
Compulsory Benvolence Bill, the Ginger Beer Prohibition (Peck- 
ham) Bill, the Inhuman Mousetraps Bill, the Inconvenient Con- 
tracts Abrogation Bill, the Heating and Lighting of Sentry-boxes 
j(Wool^<jJi)%ill, and a host of others. Every one of them was made 
a< test^ at the last election but one, and the Old Radical leader 
himself tery nearly lost his seat because he was falsely charged with 
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having once said at a public meeting that a man ought in some cases 
to pay what he has agreed to pay, even if he finds that he has not 
got the best of the bargain. Well, it was prophesied that the denial 
or delay of these measures would cause a violent outbreak of popular 
impatience. Even those of my own party who ridiculed the supposed 
demand of the public for these precious legislative boons wer.e rather 
inclined to take the same viejir. Habits were not easily changed they 
said, and the itch for legislation had become so inveterate that it 
would insist upon relief in the only possible way. People would 
begin to imagine that they wanted new laws on this, that, and the 
otjier subject, and the illusion, aptly fostered by agitators, would soon 
become invincible. Well, we shall see how that may be, but there 
are certainly no signs of it at i^resent. 

October 6. — It is unlucky to boast. This morning the text of a 
new Bill, issuing from the Home Oflfice, has appeared in all the news- 
papers. It is to lie before the Council for, six weeks, during which 
time of course it will be subjected to every sort of public criticism. 

‘ Now,’ said one of my Parliamentarian friends to me to-day, rubbing 
his hands in malicious anticipation of triumph, ‘ Now you will see 
what government by newspapers means, my boy.’ Of course I 
replied that if the expectations of my party were realised, it would 
not be a case of government by newspapers at all, but simply through 
them, just as a vital force is exerted through a bodily organism ; and 
of course he replied that the bodily organism contributed nothing of 
its own, whereas the newspapers might contribute a great deal to 
the result, and that the whole question was. How much, and of what 
sort ? 

October 28. — I have not met my Parliamentarian friend for some 
days, and I should think he must be glad of it. For a more signal 
refutation of his evil prophecies than he has witnessed during the 
last few weeks it would be difficult to conceive. The newspaper 
Parliament, as he contemptuously called it, has worked admirably. 
All the ablest men in both Houses have contributed to the discussion 
of the Bill — most of them more weightily, all of them more gram- 
matically than they would have done from the green or the red 
benches. The bores and the pretenders, the prigs and the pedants, 
have, as I foresaw, been excluded by a natural process of selection. 
The best newspapers have evidently found that they simply cannot 
afford with their limited space to print the letters of such persons 
to the exclusion of more valuable matter. Some few of these 
cashiered chatterers contrived, on the strength of their Parliamen- 
tary and platform reputations, to force their way into print ; but tlic 
editors who made this concession to a supposed popularity soon 
saw reason to regret it. For when reduced to literary, or to what 
was meant for literary, form, and above all when brought into con- 
tiguity and unavoidable comparison with the letters of really capable 
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political critics, the deplorable weakness of these gentlemen’s contri- 
butions, the hollow tricks of their platitudinous rhetoric, the viceS 
of their poor but dishonest arguments, became so painfully apparent 
to every eye that the editors^ themselves were quite ashamed of them^ 
and religiously excluded them from their columns for the future. 
Pretenders, in fact, were snuffed out in the first few days, and 
since then' the debate has been confined, with the exception of an 
occasional suggestion from some shrewd outsider, to experts in 
the true sense of the word. Well-known administrators, that is to 
say, have discussed the probable working of the Bill ; lawyers, of 
recognised capacity have examined its construction and phraseology; 
nay, jealous, and perhaps justly jealous, as we are of the intrusion of 
the political philosopher into practical politics, it has been possible 
to find room for the disquisitions of one or two of the ablest of those 
thinkers whose habit it is to apply certain fixed ^‘sociological’ principles, 
as they still will call th^ni to every political question of the day. 

November 4. — Last Wednesday apj>eared the amended draft of 
the Bill, together with a statement explaining the reasons of the 
Government for not admitting into it certain of the suggested 
amendments which appeared worthy of consideration. It is a very 
able paper, or so, at least, it seems to me. * It has at any rate con- 
verted me to the ministerial view on many points which before seemed 
to me doubtful. Two or three replies to it have made their appear- 
ance in the newspapers, but none of them have done much to shake 
the position of ministers. 

November 17. — The Bill becomes law to-day, amid general satis- 
faction. It meets a real need, and would not have been introduced, 
no Government having anything to gain now by fussy and uncalled- 
for legislation, if it had not. The whole history of the business has, 
it seems to me, been most ‘encouraging. The Bill just passed has 
been deliberately and above all impartially discussed by what is, in 
an entirely new and happier sense of the wwd, a * Select ’ Committee 
of the Lords and Commons, ably assisted, but in no sense dictated to, 
by a companion committee of journalists and other unofficial poli- 
ticians. The notion that the newspapers would habitually * govern,* 
as they succeeded now and then in intermittently doing under the 
old system, has turned out a complete delusion. I always said that 
newspapers would be utterly unable to coerce Governments when 
they had no Parliament to act upon — no frightened herd of members 
always in anxiety about their seats and easily to be persuaded that 

a mere newspaper outcry is the voice of their cons I was 

almost writing consciences instead of constituencies, but to this order 
of politician the two words mean much the same thing. Deprived 
of this leww^e the newspaper exercises its legitimate persuasive 
influence and no more. 

NwBftnher Jd.—I was amused tp-day to hear that Lord Long- 
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vind’s letter to the Morning Statesman on the Bill, one of the 
ablest but one of the latest which appeared on the subject, was 
delayed for no less than a week by reason of its autfior’s obstinate 
refusal to cut it down to a column and a half. It was nqjt till 
every one of the chief London newspapers had refused admission to 
it except on these terms that Longwind did consent to CTjt it down, 
and now I understand he is Sindid enough to admit thg-t he thinks 
it has been vastly improved by the operation. So that our new 
system of government will be not only an improvement of political 
methods but a school of literary style. 

May 3, 1900, — The Budget just settled with very little difficulty. 
And people thought that this would be so formidable a test of the 
working of the Quinquennial Act ! Yet why ? How often in our 
political history has any Budget been materially amended in the 
House of Commons ? Surely very seldom. A decent Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, with his excellent permaneiit officials at his back, is 
stronger in fact than any of his Parliamentary critics. And the 
same remark applies to a good head of a Spending Department in 
the matter of the Estimates, which have gone through this year as 
smoothly as oil. 

December 14, 1901. — I am almost ashamed to look my diary in 
the face : it is more than a year and a half since I made any entry 
in it. But the gaps in its chronology only measure the progress of 
the national welfare. Happy country which can find no material 
even for such humble annals as these ! Little more than two of our 
five unparliamented years have gone by, and what a change has taken 
place ! England prosperous, Ireland tranquil and healing her of her 
grievous wound ; classes united, factions dispersed ; wisdom vocal, 
folly silent; administration immensely improved, legislation enor- 
mously reduced ; the mother country drawing her colonies closer to 
her day by day, and, for the first time since the early years of the 
century, resuming that position in Europe which only a continuous 
foreign policy could ever have regained for her. » It is possible that 
the Old Badical may make a last struggle for the repeal of the 
Quinquennial Act in 1904; but though I am not a sporting man I 
am ready to bet that when Parliament meets again in that year, it 
will meet not to repeal that beneficial statute, but to make it, under 
proper safeguards, perpetual. 


H. D. Traill. 
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ENGLAND AND EUROPE. 

Never to prophesy unless you know is a sound rule for all political 
writers, especially for those whose forecasts are, as in the present in- 
stance, liable to be falsified by the course of events in the interval 
that must necessarily elapse between their being recorded on paper 
and publiiShed in print; Mindful of this rule, I shall express no 
opinion as to whether we are, or are not, on the eve of a European 
war. On any reasonable calculation of the forces tending for and 
against war, the balance of probabilities seems to me to incline 
decidedly in favour of j)eace. But in all mundane aflFaii*s it is impos- 
sible to overrate the influence of human folly ; and just because a 
general war at the present seems to ordinary apprehension so incon- 
ceivably foolish, I feel by no means confident it may not occur 
after all. This much, however, is certain, that whether we have a 
war this year or next year, or not for years to come, war is on the 
cards, and must remain on the cards as long as Europe remains in a 
condition of unstable equilibrium. It may therefore be worth while 
to point out broadly wW are the causes which disturb the equili- 
brium of Europe at the present moment, and how the removal of these 
causes either by violent or pacific means is likely to aflect the polidy 
and fortunes of England. In order to do this, it is necessary to 
make what the Germans call a Rundschau of the relations existing 
among the chief continental nations. 

For the purposes of this look-around the minor states may be 
left out of account* They form the pawns on the European chess- 
board, which are utilised or sacrificed as may suit the strategy of the 
kings and queens, but which do not and cannot initiate any game of 
their own. Owing to a variety of causes, into which it would be 
foreign to my purpose to enter, but which are independent of the 
politics of the day, the era of small independent states, in as far as 
Europe, at any rate, is concerned, is obviously drawing to a close. 
The phase of evolution through which the European world is passing 
t^inds to Abd'^Riualg^ation. of adjacent states into large common- 
wealths, and to the obliteration of small communities, whose only 
reason of existence is an accident of race, religion, or language. 
Ind6ed,h!Om a phUosophical standpoint, the one conclusive argument 
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against the Irish Nationalists is that they are at variance not so 
much with the power of England as with the power of natural forces 
which tend in favour of large communities to the detriment of small 
ones. , It is useless to struggle against the tide ; and the sam§ tide 
which in polities is set in the direction of democracy is set in respect 
of international relations in the direction of uniting kind^d popula- 
tions under one common rule*in lieu of separating them^ by artificial 
barriers. In any estimate, therefore, of the changes likely to be in- 
troduced into the map of Europe, one may safely leave out of account 
the interests and ambitions of the smaller states, such as Denmark, 
Holland, Bulgaria, or Portugal. I say this in no cynical spirit of in- 
difference for the rights and fortunes of petty communities, but 
simply as a recognition of plain facts. No cynicism is involved in 
the expression of a conviction that when the iron pot and the 
crockery pot come into collision it is the latter which will be broken 
to atoms. So long as there is no motive for' collision, the pots may 
swim down the stream in safety together. But those who believe 
that if the motive arises the iron pots will be restrained by inter- 
national law or by public opinion from colliding with the crockery 
pots, must have a robustness of faith in the power of moral force 
which I for one do not possess. 

In this consideration, therefore, of the possible eventualities which 
lie before Europe in the not remote future, I shall confine myself to 
the great Powers — ^that is, to Russia, Germany, F ranee, Austria, and 
Italy — and shall endeavour to indicate what are the permanent, as 
distinguished from the temporary, interests and influences which 
lead them to desire a revision of the map of Europe, and then to 
point out how this revision is likely to influence, or be influenced by, 
the policy of England. It may be noticed that I leave Turkey out 
oi account, though I shall have to speak of her in connection with 
almost every one of the above-named Powers. But the plain truth is, 
that in all future European complications the initiative does not and 
cannot rest with Turkey. There can be no hunt without the fox ; 
but it is not the fox which starts the hunt or decides its fortunes. 

In any investigation of this kind the foremost place must be 
given to the great Muscovite Empire. Russia is still to a great 
extent the unknown quantity in the European problem. For some 
reason or other the Russophobia which prevailed so largely when first 
I began to take an interest in foreign affairs has gone out of faskion. 
Yet though the views of the school of which Mr. Urquhart was the 
chief exponent were tinged with an exaggeration which gave them 
aiXiairof absurdity, I think there was more ground than modern 
Liberals would allow for the theory that the growth of Russia con- 
stitutes a standing menace to the tranquillity, if not to the safety, of 
Europe. History repeats itself; and it is impossible for any one 
to read now-a-days the orations in which Demosthenes warned his 
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countrymen in vain against the aggrandisement of the Hacedoniaji 
power, without feeling that the analogy between Greece and Macedon 
and Europe and Russia is too close to be pleasant. In both cases 
you have on one side a number of highly civilised states confident in 
their strength, their wealth, and their culture, but distracted by con- 
flicting interests, internal jealousies, and rival ambitions ; on the 
other you have a vast semi-barbaric' power governed by one will, 
animated by one desire, and pushing its way by a sort of blind 
instinct towards the rich and fertile south. I do not overlook the 
fact that the European civilisation of to-day possesses elements of 
moral and material strength not appertaining to the Hellenic civili- 
sation of two thousand years ago. On the other hand, Russia is in 
respect of civilisation infinitely superior to Macedonia ; and I own 
it does not seem to me impossible that the historian of the future 
may have, cause in the time to come to descant in glowing terms on 
the infatuation which led Europe to occupy herself with domestic 
reforms and internal disputes, and to pay no heed to the gradual but 
steady advance of the Colossus of the North. 

Reflections, however, of this kind are, I admit freely, somewhat 
beyond the mark in the matter I am now dealing with. For good or 
‘for evil, any concerted action on the part of the European Powers to 
check the advance of Russia is now out of the question. The last 
real effort to effect this end was made at the time of the Crimean 
war, and the result of the experiment was not such as to encourage 
its repetition. In all human likelihood Russia will be left to work 
out her manifest destiny without serious let or hindrance on the 
I)art of the European Powers ; and that destiny, if I am right in my 
forecast, impels her southwards. This admission is not prompted by 
any dislike. It is quite i)ossible to have a fear of Russia without en- 
tertaining towards her any feeling of illwill. Such, at any rate, is 
my own state of mind. What I see in Russia is an enormous popu- 
lation, united by a common language and common creed, governed 
by a paternal autocrat, whose sympathies, ambitions, and interests are 
in accord with those of the people over whom he rules, and arrived 
at that degree of civilisation which renders a nation apt to carry on 
war and indifferent to its consequences. Of course, Russia, which, 
as I have said before, is still an unknown quantity, may be threatened 
with internal revolutions or with the disruption of her unwieldy 
empire. But my own impression is that the same causes which 
have called Russia into existence will keep her fabric together for 
mdhy a year to come. All the agitations and movements of which we 
hear so much are confined to a class and extend over a very limited 
area. great mass of the Russian people are more thaj^ half 
orlent^'in their character^ and share the innate conservatism of the 
its intense dislike for change, its passive acquiescence 
in' isU es&bhsbed auChor^^^^ 1 azh even more sceptical as to the 
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common theory that Bussia is likely to be restrained from war by 
fifiiancial difficulties or by any thought of the injury that war might 
inflict upon her commercial credit. As a matter of fact, Bussia has 
far less reason to dread war than any oth^er European nation. She 
has no practical cause to dread the invasion of her territory evdti in 
the event of her defeat. She has no trade of any consequence ex- 
cept in the interior of Asia ; she has no manufacturing inchistries to 
take into account; she is absolutely self-supporting; she can, as 
experience has shown, bear the strain of a long and unsuccessful war 
with less detriment to her resources than more civilised and more 
highly organised communities. 

Thus the possibility of war is not calculated to deter Bussia from 
carrying out any designs she may entertain for her own aggrandise- 
ment. Indeed it is not necessary to assume that Bussia deliberately 
entertains any design at all. The selfsame instinct which leads 
the chick, when it reaches a certain age, to break its shell necessarily 
impels Bussia to push onwards towards the south and towards the 
sea. This impulse may be accelerated or retarded by the personal 
proclivities of her julers or by fortuitous causes. But the impulse 
exists, and will continue to exist until it is either satisfied or rendered 
impossible of attainment. Bussia, to speak plainly, can never rest 
contented till she has reached the Bosphorus on one side and the 
Persian Gulf on the other. Whether she will succeed in either or 
both these objects, time alone can decide. All I contend is that till 
Russia has wrought out her manifest destiny or has been taught by 
experience that its fulfilment is an impossibility, she will never ac- 
quiesce in the present arrangement of the map of Europe. Of the 
two objective points she has in view, access to the Bosphorus is, in- 
her eyes, infinitely the more pressing and the more important. Apart 
from the instinct of expansion, which at all times has driven the in- 
habitants of the ice-bound North towards the sunlit South, Bussia 
is impelled Stamboulwards by her position as champion of the Greek 
Church and as the protector of the Sclav races. The ambition fo* 
extend her frontiers eastwards, and to establish her dominion over 
Central Asia, if not over India and China, is, I fancy, the wish rather 
of her official, military, and educated classes than of the great mass 
of her people. In their eyes Holy Bussia is a reality, not an empty 
phrase, and to drive the Moslem out of Europe is the first duty of the 
Sclavonic Empire. In the outset the advance of Bussia towards 
Persia and Afghanistan was made with the view of facilitating the 
ultimate acquisition of Constantinople. It remains to be seen 
whether, if that object should be attained, the desire for expansion 
eastwards would survive its attainment. Personally I am inclined 
to think that with the acquisition of Constantinople the thoughts of 
Bu^ would, for a long time at any rate, be diverted from India 
and C<^tial Asia, and tum^ towards Austria on the west and the 
VoL. XXt— No. 122. 0 0 
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Holy Land on the east. All this, however, is mere speculation, 
^he future action of Busdia, supposing her to gain possession of On« 
stantinoplei must depend upon the conditions under which she might 
become mistress of the Bosphorus and upon the changes which this 
acqfbisitioxl must necessitate in her internal condition. This much, 
however, may, I think, be confidently asserted, that a variety of cir- 
cumstan^ might induce Bussia to abandon definitively all idea of 
extending* her dominions to the Indian Ocean or the Persian G-ulf, 
but that no combination of circumstances, short of an absolute convic- 
tion of its impossibility, will ever induce her to give up the idea of 
establishing herself on the Bosphorus. It follows, therefore, ithat 
there is no such thing as a condition of stable equilibrium possible for 
Europe until Bussia has either got hold of Constantinople, or has 
been crushed in the attempt to do so. 

Genhany presents, in some respects a much easier subject for in- 
vestigation than Bussia, in other respects a much more difficult one. 
We know very little about the real strength and consistency of 
Bussia ; but we know pretty well what she has wanted in the past, 
and what she is likely to want in the future. But with Germany the 
case is different. The German Empire, as we know it now, came 
into existence with the Franco-German war. In the course of 
seventeen years it has become very strong and very formidable not 
only as a military but as a political power. That it may become yet 
more strong and yet more formidable is my heartfelt wish, as it 
must be that of every Englishman who understands the conditions of 
our own tenure of power, and who realises the dangers to which 
Europe is exposed by the aggrandisement of Bussia. Still a wish is 
not identical with a conviction. The Germany of to-day is so com- 
pletely the creation of a Tew men whose political careers are all 
drawing to a close, that it is very difficult to foresee how far their 
handiwork may survive their own removal. Bussia twenty years hence 
wilMn all fundamental respects be very like what Bussia is to-day and 
was twenty years ^o. Sovereigns and statesmen may change, but the 
general character of its people and government will remain much the 
same. He would be a rash man who would venture to make a 
similar prediction with regard to Germany. Still, though it is pro- 
bable we should not have had a united Fatherland at the present day 
if it had not been for the individual exertions of Prince Bismarck, 
Count Moltke, and the Emperor William, it is absolutely certain they 
could never have succeeded in their task if the desire of unity had 
not impressed itself upon the Teutonic mind. This desire will sur- 
vive the artificers by whom it was given form and snbstance^ and the 
general influences which called the German Empire into being will 
operate to secure its continued existence. At all events any calcula- 
tioh^of thieJipd on which I am engaged must start with the assump- 
tion that tne status quo in Europe is to be taken as its basis. 
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Grranted this assumption, it is not very difficult to ascertain what are 
of necessity the objects of German ambition* The extraordinary 
martial successes of Germany, the immense efibrts she has made to 
maintain her military supremacy, and tj[ie exorbitant burdens to 
which she has submitted for the purpose of keeping up her coldSsal 
standing army, have caused the outside world, and especially the 
English world, to lose sight of the great progress she has maHe of late 
as a commercial and industrial community. This progress can only 
be compared to that made by France under the Second Empire, while 
it has this signal advantage, that it is, in the main, the result of in- 
dividual enterprise, not of State initiative and impulse. The indus- 
trial development of Germany has proceeded pari pass'd with her 
military agg^ndisement ; and whenever she is relieved from the 
dread of immediate attack, which, with or without reason, is her 
dominant thought at the present moment, as it has been ever since the 
late war, her policy will necessarily be directed, by commercial rather 
than strategical considerations. Germany has all the conditions 
required for the creation of a great mercantile community. She has 
a large and hardworking x>opulation, a central position ; her people 
have the trading and colonising instinct; her merchants have 
established themselves successfully in all parts of the globe. All 
that she requires to become a first-class mercantile power is free access 
to the sea and the command of a large seafaring population. Given 
these conditions, it is not difficult to foretell that Germany, if she 
retains her military supremacy, will not rest content without having 
a better seaboard than she at present possesses. Sooner or later the 
Austrian ports on the Mediterranean will probably be made available 
for the extension and development of German trade. This object 
could, however, be attained without the need of any territorial changes, 
provided Austria could be induced to enter the German Customs 
Union. It is enough for my present purpose to say that Trieste 
may, and will probably, be converted into a German port without 
any necessity for a resort to arms. It is, however, to the w^est rather 
than to the south that Germany must look for the real extension of 
her trade. The Baltic ports are unavailable for winter traffic. 
Hamburg and Bremen lie too much to the north and too far from 
the sea. The natural outlets of German trade are the ports of* 
Holland and Belgium. In order to avoid being misunderstood, let 
me say once for all that I am not finding excuses for, still less ad- 
vocating, the possible annexation of Belgium and Holland by Germany. 
My wish is to point out what are the objects the various great Powers 
may reasonably have in view in any revision of the map of Europe. 
J'rom this standpoint I fail to see how any impartial observer can 
dispute the statement that the acquisition of Holland or Belgium or 
both countries must be^an object of desire to Germany. It does not 
follow that this acquisition need be effected by annexation. The 
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interests Germany Ims at heart would be equally well protected if 
the Dutch and Flemish States could be induced to enter the German 
Customs Uirion and to allow their rektions with foreign Powers to be 
conducted at Berlin. In pther words, the requirements of Germany 
would be fulhlled if Belgium and Holland could, by persuasion or com- 
pulsion, be indqced to occupy a position similar to that of Bavaria. 

If this end could be achieved, Germany would thereby be rendered 
a formidable maritime as well as a mercantile power. As a necessary 
result the desire for colonial expansion, which has already made 
itself manifest in the Fatherland, would undoubtedly assume larger 
proportions. Such a desire might conceivably bring her into colli- 
sion with England. This danger, however, is hypothetical, or at 
any rate remote. In any case we may take it for granted that, if 
Germany, rightly or wrongly, should deem it for her interest to 
obtain command of the mouths of the Shine and the Scheldt, she 
will not be deterred from so doing by the possibility that such an 
addition to her territories might lead to the extension of her colonial 
empire at the cost of England. 

As to the relations of Germany with France, I can say what I 
have to say more appropriately when I come to the consideration of 
the outlook for France. It is enough to say now that, if the map 
of Europe is to be revised at any time in accordance with the wishes 
of Germany, any such revision must include a material alteration in 
the relative strength of France and Germany. It is obvious that 
Germany cannot continue indefinitely the gigantic efibrts she is now 
making to keep herself on an equality with France in respect of her 
military armaments. I am not discussing now whether the appre- 
hensions entertained by Germany are reasonable or otherwise. All 
I assert is that, as a matter of fact, the German nation are convinced 
that France is on the look-out for the first opportunity of attacking 
her; that in order to guard against this danger, whether real or 
hypothetical, they are prepared to make any sacrifice ; and that if 
at any time they can see their way to reduce France to a position in 
which her animosity would be no longer formidable, they will welcome 
any means of escape from the enormous premium of insurance they 
now have to pay in the shape of an immense standing army. I do 
not say, I do not think, tW Germany is prepared to go to war in 
order to secure the objects in question. What I flo say is that, in 
the event of a war, the objects Germany will have in view as compen- 
sation for her sacrifices ate the conversion of Trieste into a German 
port, the acquisition of the Dutch and Belgian seaboards, and the 
reduction of Fiance to military impotence in so far as her northern 
firontiers axe concerned. 

on the other hand, has fa^ to lose than to gain by any 

possible of the chart of Europe. By a strange nemesis the 
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epithet which. Prince Mettemich once applieid to Italy has become 
meaningless in reference to the peninsula, and only too full of mean- 
ing with regard to his own country. Austria is nowadays a geogra- 
phical expression. There is no such thing as an Austrian nation, or, 
in the true meaning of the term, as an Austrian state. The Hapsl&ufg 
monarchy rules over a mass of disjointed and discordant/ races 
united together only by the Sccidental tie of a common dynasty. 
Many causes have contributed .to this result : the chiet and most 
important is the dual system' established in consequence of the 
successful demand for Home Rule on the part of Hungary. When 
the* Eechberg scheme for the creation of a federal empire made 
shipwreck owing to the refusal of the Magyars to entertain any com- 
promise short of one which secured their legislative independence, 
ihe fate of Austria was sealed. If the leaders of the Hungarian 
patriots had been wiser, they would have seen that a powerful 
Austria was an essential condition of their own independence, and 
that Austria could only be i)Owerful if Hungary consented to merge 
her individual independence in that of the united empire. They 
failed to see this, and the result was the introduction after Sadowa 
of the dual system, under which Austria is doomed to disintegration. 
The Poles, the Croats, and the Bohemians are struggling to obtain the 
independence already possessed by Hungary ; and in the event of any 
general European war in which Austria was involved, tlie Hapsburg 
empire, hemmed in between Russia on one side and Germany on the 
other, could hardly hope to escape disintegration. The real strength 
and backbone of the Empire is to be found in the German element. 
But this element naturally gravitates towards Germany. The 
Magyars dislike the Germans, but are still more afraid of the Sclavs ; 
and the Sclavs, who are jealous alike of the Hungarians and the 
G&mans, look to Russia as their champion. Under these circum- 
stances Austria has so much to fear from a general European war, 
that no compensation she could hope to obtain from it would recon- 
cile her to the prospect. But if war should come ghe would infallibly 
seek for an extension of territory at the cost of Turkey. The reason 
why this must be so is obvious enough to any one who realises the 
conditions of her being. The ascendency of the German element is, 
as I have said, essential to her existence. This ascendency can only 
be maintained by the active support of Germany. In consequence 
the foreign policy of Austria is necessarily directed by the interests 
and aspirations of her all-powerful ally. Now the policy of Germany 
has been of late years to remove the centre of gravity of Austria 
towards the east. The calculation on which this policy is based is 
not difficult of comprehension. If Austria extends her territory to 
Salonica, one of two things must happen. Either the German 
element remains supreme, in which case Germany secures a strong 
footing and vantage-ground in the east of Europe j or if the German 
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element fails to bold its own after the addition to Austria of new 
Sclav States, tbe German provinces of tbe Empire will place tbem^ 
selves in &ct, if not in name, under tbe protection of the Fatherland, 
Moreover, apart from the impulse given by Germany, Austria must of 
necessity contemplate the extension of her frontiers to the iEgaean 
Sea as^the necessary result of any general disturbance of the peace of 
Europe. Any such disturbance, as I*'have already said, must even- 
tuate in a" further advance of Eussia towards the Bosphorus. If, 
as I am convinced, Austria is unwilling, even if she is not unable, to 
resist that advance, she must seek to counterbance it by an equiva- 
lent advance on her side towards the East. I have reason to know 
that throughout all the recent complications a strong belief has 
been entertained at the Porte that the reports of impending war 
between Germany and France on the one, hand, and Eussia and 
Austria on the other, were simply got up in order to divert public 
attention from the real object the three Empires have in view, that 
is, the immediate partition of Turkey in Europe, in virtue of an 
arrangement which has been arrived at between the Courts of Vienna 
and St. Petersburg, with the sanction and at the instigation of the 
Court of Berlin. Personally I Lave no great faith in the credibility 
of these reports. I have lived enough in the East to know that to 
the Oriental mind the mere circumstance . of any course of action 
being tortuous, underhand, and obscure, seems an overwhelming 
argument in favour of its being likely to be adopted. But the fact 
that such a belief should be very generally entertained at this 
moment in well-informed quarters at Stamboul illustrates the force 
of my contention, that any advance of Eussia towards the Bosphorus 
involves, as a logical necessity, a corresponding advance on the part 
of Austria. We may take it, therefore, for granted that Austria, 
though she will not initiate any European conflict, and will, indeed, 
as we have seen, do all in her power to avert its occurrence, yet 
looks to the extension of her frontiers to the iEgsean as the neces- 
sary result of war whenever it may take place. 

Italy, happily for herself, is in a position wherein she has little 
to gain from a European war, except in the highly improbable con* 
tingenoy of such a war restoring to France her lost supremacy. 
Upon any other supposition Italy might gain by war, and could not 
very well lose. She is not likely under any circumstances to occupy 
the first rank amidst the possible belligerents. Her alliance, how- 
ever, would be valuable to all parties ; and if, as seems probable, 
her support should be given to the winning side, there are certain 
cc^pensations to which she would naturally look as the reward of 
he^ iervices. Italy^ though she has long ago acquiesced ijordiaUy 
in thsi bf ^^voy, whose retention would have been to her a 

source of W^ness, not of strength, has never reconciled herself to 
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loss of wlu<^ she regards, and rightly r^iards, as Italian in 
race, and language, and sentiment. For sim^ reasons she desires 
a recrification of the Austrian frontier, so as to bring the Italian 
•lyrol under the government of Home. cThen, again, the Italians 
cherish a strong wish to acquire territory on the African shoreS of 
the Mediterranean. They have always viewed the French annex- 
ation of Tunis with extreme je&lousy ; and if France were worsted in 
a War in which Italy had been arrayed on the side of hbr enemies, 
the compensation Italy would anticipate at the close of the war 
would probably include the cession of Tunis to the peninsula. Still, 
all these objects, however much Italy may have any of them at heart, 
are not of a kind to induce her to risk her fortunes in the chance 
of their attainment. The Italians have a large share of caution and 
common sense ; though, not wanting in martial qualities, they are not 
by nature a warlike people. Their minds are occupied for the present 
with the organisation of their country and with the development of 
their commerce ; and their influence will be exerted to preserve the 
peace of Europe. But if war should breakout Italy will be compelled 
to take sides ; and, as the price of her adhesion, she will look first 
to the restoration of Nice, secondly to the acquisition of Tunis, and 
thirdly to the rectification of her Tyrolese frontier. 

The real danger to the peace of Europe lies in the attitude of 
France. It is not my wish to say anything to the disparagement of 
a nation for whom Englishmen, as a body, have a very genuine 
sympathy. But, judging France by the same standard as that which 
I have tried to apply to the other continental nations, I find that in 
her case alone the interests and aspirations of her people militate 
against the preservation of European ppace. I do not say these 
interests are illegitimate, or these aspirations imreasonable. All 
I do say is that their existence is a source of peril. As a matter of 
fEUit, the dominant desire of the French nation is to undo the work 
accomplished by the Franco-German war, and tq secure for France 
the position she held in Europe previous to 1870. It is perfectly 
true that France views the prospect of any immediate war with 
Germany with th^ utmost repugnance, if not with absolute appre- 
hension. But the desire to bring about a state of things under 
which such a war might be entered on with fair chance of success 
is one which is common to all parties and all classes in France. It 
would be absurd to blame France for cherishing this desire ; it is 
even more absurd to blame Germany for taking the existence of this 
desire into account in determining her own policy. France, what- 
ever her statesmen may choose to profess, is arming with a view to 
war ; is niiaking herself ready for war ; is counting on the contingency 
cf war. A desire for war in the abstract is quite consistent with an 
aversion to a particular war at a spedai moment ; and, though I am 
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ccoivinced France 'will go to the nimost poaaible length ct c<^> 
oeadons in order to a'void giving G-ermany any pretext for making 
war upon her at present^ I am equally convinced that France’s 
desire for war constitutes a danger to the peace of Europe. It is 
onlf through war that France can ever hope to regain her lost pro- 
vinces Ar her lost prestige ; and therefore, of necessity, she desires 
war. Now, if the warlike aspirations 'of France were solely Or even 
mainly confined to the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine, it would be 
difficult for Englishmen to blame these aspirations, however much 
they might militate against their own interests. It is very hard 
to understand the true feelings of any foreign nation, however ifiti- 
mately one may be acquainted with it. But my own strong impression 
is that in ordinary French feeling the desire for the recovery of Alsace 
and Lorraine occupies a very secondary position to the desire for the 
recovery of French prestige and ascendency. Englishmen are apt to 
judge of Frenchmen by thinking what their own feelings would be 
if Cornwall or Kent were annexed to some continental power as the 
result of a war in which we had been signally defeated. But from 
a variety of causes, into which it woilld take me fer too long to enter 
at present, French patriotism, though very genuine of its kind, differs 
entirely from English patriotism. The saying of Queen Mary after 
the loss of Calais, that when she was dead the name of England’s 
lost stronghold would be found written on her heart, represents, in a 
not exaggerated form, the sentiment which Englishmen would ex- 
perience if England had experienced a loss similar to that inflicted 
(Ml France by the cession of her two north-eastern provinces. I 
doubt greatly whether a similar sentiment is experienced in France 
with anything like the same intensity. No doubt the French nation 
regret bitterly the loss of Alsace and Lorraine, and would welcome 
eagerly any chance of their recovery. But what I contend is that 
they regret far more bitterly the loss of their national importance, 
and would welcome far more eagerly any opportunity of regaining 
it. In other word^ I believe if France could be offered the choice 
of surrendering all idea of regaining Alsace and Lorraine, or 
foregoing all idea of becoming once more the leading power in 
Europe, she would elect unhesitatingly for the former alternative. 
Somehow or other the loss of territory does not affect French 
imagination or French sentiment so much as the loss of prestige. 
I remember, very shortly after the close of the late war, my ftiend 
M. Lanfrey saying to me that his chief fear was that the result of Uie 
campaign might deprive the French of the belief in their own snperi- 
(Ndty, because if they once lost that they lost everything. The force 
of this remark often comes home to me when I see the restless 
adtiviliy which the French keep a look-out for someopptwtunity 
ftf viadkatfei iMf.their claim to pre-eminence. No doubt their foremost 
and dom^mt aim is to inflict a (iefeat on Germany. If, however, 
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tt^s gatisfactioii id denied them by the force of ci^umstances, they 
will, I am convinced, grasp at any occasion of asserting their ascend- 
ency at the cost of any other power. To speak plainly/ what France 
requires is the rehabilitation of her amour propre ; and the existence 
of such a requirement constitutes a permanent danger to the peace 
of Europe. No doubt the present phase of her relatj.ons with 
Germany precludes any immediate realisation of her ambition. But, 
ill default of Germany, France would be well content to obtain 
satisfaction elsewhere ; and a variety of contingencies are possible 
under which Germany might not be averse to France gratifying her 
national vanity, so long as the gratification was not directly to her 
own detriment. 

Moreover, the peculiar condition of French affairs increases the 
risk of France becoming the disturbing element in Europe. Under 
the Republic the direction of public affairs is passing more, and more 
intb the hands of the classes who have little to lose by war, and who 
have the most exaggerated notions of the natural right of France 
to dictate her will to Europe. Again, in every other European 
country, though there may be sharp and bitter party disputes, there 
is no party which entertains the wish for a foreign war as a means to 
effect a change in the government at home. But in France the 
contending factions are so embittered against each other that there 
are no lengths to which party animosity may not be carried* The 
Republicans would undoubtedly sooner subject France to the risk of 
a disastrous war than submit to the sacrifice of the Republic ; while 
the Monarchists, though their party spirit might not carry them to 
such extravagant lengths, would yet regard without aversion a war 
in which defeat would be compensated for by the overthrow of the 
Republic. A country, too, in which a Boplanger is a possibility, and 
in which every general may look to a dictatorship as tlie reward of a 
successful campaign, cannot but constitute a source of permanent 
danger to the interests of peace. 

♦ 

To sum up briefly, if my forecast is correct, the objects which 
the chief continental powers would have in view in the event of a 
European war may be described as follows. Russia would aim at 
obtaining the command of the Bosphorus and access to the Persian 
Gulf. Germany might desire to acquire control of the Dutch or 
Belgian seaboard, and to make Trieste a part of the Empire. Austria 
would look to the extension of her frontiers to the iEgssan, and 
Italy would aspire to the recovery of Nice and the annexation of 
Tunis, while France would look forward to the restoration of Alsace 
and Lorraine, or, failing that, to the re-establishment of her 
prestige at the cost of her neighbours. I neither say nor think 
that any one of these powers is prepared to make war in order to 
obtain these respective objects of desire. What I do say is, that, in 
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tl^e event oi war, these are the objects vhidi the different powers wiU 
have in view as the resnlt of their participation in the war. 

It renuunis, therefore, to consider wh^ shonld be (he attitude of 
England towards the varions aims which, according to my theory, 
are entertained by the leading nations of the Continent. Of all the 
dangertfUB^ delusions entertained by the modem school of English 
liberals, the most fatal, to my mind, is the theory that England has 
only a platonic interest in continental affaire. The belief that, if 
England only minds her own business, no other nation will ever 
dream of interfering with her, is absolutely childish in its ignorance 
of the world. We have played too great a part in the past, we 
occupy too great a position in the present, to enjoy the immunity of 
insignificance. Our wealth, our prosperity, our free institutions, our 
insnlar security, our unconscious assumption of superiority are 
constant causes of irritation and ill-will on the part of every continental 
nation. Even in those' countries which, from political or domestic 
reasons, are best disposed towards us, there is a latent jealouqr of 
England which would render any disaster that might be&ll ns cause 
for very qualified regret. There is hardly a nation in the wcarld to 
whose development or aggrandisement the existence of the British 
Empire is not more or less of an obstacle. We are, to speak the 
plain truth, an eyesore to the world at large ; and’this &ct consti- 
tutes a source of permanent peril of which all pradent statesman- 
ship idionld take account. Our safety lies in the rivalries, jealousies, 
and animosities of the Continental Powers. If ever these causes of 
division should be removed, the danger of a European coalition 
against England would become imminent. Whenever a conviction 
gains ground that we are unable or unwilling to hold our own, and 
can be attacked with impunity, we shall be attacked at once. No 
change of policy on our part can avert this danger. We have got 
to face it; and the whole of our relations with the Continental States 
ought to be based on a recognition of the fact that under certain 
contingencies a European coalition against England is not only a 
possibility, but a probability. 

The paramount object of our foreign policy must be the preserva- 
tion of European peace. This, however, is not a matter which lies 
within onr own control. We are bound, in our own self-defence, to 
oonradmr beforehand what our attitude should be in the eventuality 
of war. Now, as a matter of fact, we cannot exercise aaj decisive 
influence . in any war waged upon the mainland of Europe. Thmgs 
hkve changed »nce the date of the campaigns which closed at 
Watdflooi. The introduction universal military service throughout 
the Oomtinent has ^aced us at a hc^less disadvantage in as &r 
ae i(Ui’ !^<j%e mainland of Europe is concerned. So long as, rightly 
or vliiieiig^jr^p^dedine even to entoiain the idea of keeping a 
staUd^iarn^ commensurate to the sise of our population, we 
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ve, tio use a spatting phrase, not in the hunt. We may be well 
advised in declining to embark in the ruinous competii^ into 
which the continental nations hare entered in carder td outbid each 
other in the nnmber of their men under arms. But so long as we do 
so decline we must make up our minds to the fact tiiat in any 
. continental war we must play a very secondary part. pot the 
matter plainly, almost ever/ one of the changes in the chart of 
Europe to which I have alluded can now be carried out,*if the Con- 
tinental States are so minded, without our having the power, even if 
we have the will, to place any absolute veto on the effectuation of the 
change proposed. On the other hand our naval and our commercial 
supremacy gives us the power of &cilitating or retarding the execu- 
tion of these or similar changes. The question, therefore, for British 
statesmanship to deteipiine beforehand is the attitude this country 
should assume whenever, as will infallibly be the case at no very 
distant period, one or more of these changes become imminent. Our 
position, as 1 take it, is this. In the last resort we cannot hinder 
these changes being accomplished if the parties interested are 
determined on their accomplisliment. But by assenting to those 
changes which do not affect our vital interests, and by facilitating 
their execution, we may obtain the support requisite to enable us to 
frustrate other changes which would affect our imperial interests. 

Now, so much depends upon the specific conditions and circum- 
stances under which any one of these changes may be effected, that 
it is impossible to say absolutely beforehand how it might or might 
not affect our interests. Still, if we are to look ahead at all, we^ 
can form some general idea as to the bias with which we should 
regard the alterations in question. Let me try and indicate very 
briefly what in my judgment this bias should be. 

As regards Russia 1 feel convinced, though my conviction is 
arrived at with extreme regret, that it is not our interest to oppose 
her advance towards the Bosphorus. We cannot rely on any effective 
support in resisting the partition of Turkey in Europe, and it is not 
worth our while, even if it is within our power, to resist that parti- 
tion single-handed. I have an utter disbelief in the possibility of 
the petty kingdoms formed out of the provinces already detached 
from tiie Ottoman Empire ever presenting auyeffectivebarrier to the 
, advance of Russia. The manifest destiny of Turkey in Europe is to 
be divided between Russia and Austria, and whenever such a division 
is agreed upon with the sanction of G-ermany, we shall have to accept 
it as an accomplished fisKit. I admit fully that the acquisition of 
the Boq>horaB by Russia would be a calamity to England as part of 
Europe. Bat I believe to England herself the calamity would be by 
no means so great as is commonly su^^sed. The opening of the 
Ifoes Canal, add the altered conditions both of war and trade, have 
very , much diunnished both the strategical and the commercial im- 
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portunce of Constantinople. Islam is no longer tbe power fhat ^t 
uised to be, and the advance of Bussia to the Dardanelles would be 
infinitely lesS^ dangerous to our interests than her advance to Herat 
or to the Persian Gulf. Our real interest in the Eastern question 
lies in India and in Egypt, and any change in the status of European 
Turkey -which gave Bussia full occupation nearer home and diverted 
her energies from the creation of a Cefitral Asiatic empire would be 
an advantage to England. 

It need hardly be said that, whether Russia does or does not 
obtain possession of the Bosphorus, the advance of Austria to Salonica 
would be a positive gain to England. On the latter hypothesis the 
extension of Austrian territory to the -d^gfean would diminish the 
prospect of Russia’s occupying Stamboul ; on the former hypothesis it 
would neutralise the danger of the occupation. Granted that the 
Turk has got to go, nothing could be better for us than that Austria 
should take his place in Eastern Europe. That the Turk has got 
to go is now hai-dly open to doubt, and in as far as British states- 
manship can promote the Germanisation, as opposed to the Russifi- 
cation, of Turkey in Europe, our policy should be directed to that 
end. Moreover, if Austria should advance to the AEgsDan, she will 
do so at the instigation and with the support of Germany, and, for 
reasons to which I shall allude presently, it is our interest above all 
things to stand well with Germany. 

In respect of Italy there is absolutely no reason, but the contrary, 
why our policy should run counter to her aspirations. Italy has 
probably more genuine goodwill towards and sympathy for England 
than any other continental power ; and though the policy of nations 
is directed in the long run by their interests and not by their senti- 
ments, yet sentimental considerations are not things to be ignored. 
If Italy could regain Nice, or substitute herself for France in Tunis, 
or obtain the southern slopes of the Tyrolese Alps, England could 
have no possible objection to the resuU, even if she did not approve 
the way by which, the result was accomplished. It may be said 
that the two first and most important of these changes could 
only be effected to the detriment of h^'rance. To this my answer 
would be that, though we have no wish to see France weakened, yet 
that we have no interest in seeing her strengthened, so long as she 
remains under her present condition of government and is animated 
by her present spirit. 

The truth is — and it is idle to blink the fact — that the intense 
desire of France to reassert her old ascendency constitutes a real and 
permanent danger for England. In as far as Alsace and Lorraine are 
conbemed England has every reason to desire that France should 
regaip her lost provinces, supposing always their recovery ehould not 

diminution of the power of Germany, 
^ut toy contingency seems out of the question, and there^ 
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fore we miust base oar calculations on the supposition that France, 
Seeing no prospect, for the present at any rate, of regaining Alsace and 
Lorraine, will turn her attention to the other and 1 believe the chief 
object of her ambition — the restoratioi| of her imperial prestige. 
Sevenge on Germany being out of the question, France can* only 
recover her prestige at the cost of some other power ; and tl\e power 
which presents most opportunities of attack, and is least likely to 
have on her side the sympathies of Europe, is undoubtedly England. 
As I have pointed out, a coalition against England is by no means 
an impossibility, and in any such coalition France is certain to take 
a Jeading if not the principal part. I cannot, therefore, disguise 
^from myself that the dissatisfaction of France with her present posi- 
tion, and her almost morbid desire to vindicate her supremacy no 
matter at whose cost or to whose detriment, are a standing danger to 
England. In Egypt, Madagascar, Tonquin, Oceania, and indeed at 
every point where our interests come into cojutact, France ‘has shown 
of late a disposition to thwart and embarrass England ; and if circum- 
stances should secure the French Republic the support or even the 
neutrality of the other continental powers, we may rest assured that 
this disposition would assume the form of active annoyance and 
encroachment. 

This being the case, it is manifestly the interest of England to 
keep on friendly and even more than friendly terms with the one? 
power by which France is kept under restraint, and whose influence 
is paramount at St. Petersburg. That power is Germany. For 
many reasons, of race, language, religion, character, and institutions, 
the English and German nations are natural allies. Our interests, 
moreover, tend in the same direction. We can assist Germany in 
her colonial aspirations, and can secure the safety of her commerce 
at sea in virtue of our maritime supremacy. Germany, on the other 
hand, in virtue of her military supremacy, can secure us against any 
risk to which we are exposed by the. hopeless numerical inferiority 
of ow standing army to those of the Continent. England and 
Germany, if united by a cordial alliance, would* be the arbiters of 
Europe. To promote and facilitate such an alliance should, as I 
hold, be the main object of British statesmanship. But it is abso- 
lutely essential to any genuine understanding between tl^e two 
countries that neither of them should stand in the way of objects 
which the other has at heart. In as far as I can see, Germany has 
no interest or motive to lead her to oppose herself to the consoli- 
dation and development of our colonial empire. On the other hand, 
England, if she pursues her old traditions of foreign policy, is very 
likely to find herself in antagonism to Germany on the object 
to which the latter country atteches the utmost importance, the 
modification of the map of Europe in such a way as to secure her 
from the risk of any further attack on the part of France, and to 
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prtinride for her fall and free access to the seaboard of the German 
Ocean. The time has notcmne to examine these questions in detail. 
All I could wish is that Germany should understand that in any 
question between herself jind France, and in any arrangements 
destined to improve her means of access to the sea, she will have 
the goodwill of the British Government and the British ufttion. The 
safety of England as against Europe lies in the support of Germany, 
and to seouite that support we must be prepared if necessary to make 
the requisitef sacrifices. If in this paper I have succeeded in calling 
attention to the general character of the sacrifices we are likely to be 
called upon to make, I for my part shall be well content. « 

Edwabo Dicev. 
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DE METER AND THE PIG. 

W^HEN Mr. Newton excavated the temple and temple-plot, or temenoa of 
Demeter, at Cnidos, he made two discoveries of very different cha- 
racter, and very great value. He first unearthed and restored to 
the light that beautiful marble statue of the Earth Goddess which 
is now one of the chief treasures of the British Museum. Even 
critics who find in Greek art a lack of expression are satisfied with 
the sweet melancholy and regret of the bereaved Demeter. ‘ 

The Demeter of Cnidos is the Mater Dolorosa of classical reli- 
gion. The statue represents a woman still lovely, though no longer 
very young, seated in the attitude of grief, and her sweet and 
majestic face is worn with long regret. So may Demeter have sat 
by the sacred well, near the Eleusinian way, or on the mirthless 
stone of Eleusis, where, according to the myth, she brooded over her 
human sorrow, while nature mourned for sympathy, and the fields 
and vineyards ceased to bear fruits and grain. In this melancholy 
Demeter the happy faith of Hellas became a thing of sorrow, and 
acquainted with grief. The inavitable losses and sorrows of mortal 
affections were hallowed and made the more endurable to the reli- 
gious mind by the example of the sorrowing Goddess, and by the 
hope, shadowed forth in the Mystery of the Eeturn of Proserpine, 
that death does not bring an eternal separation. Nor was it merely 
the mystic promise of Hope that the belief in Demeter offered to 
the faithful. Her legend and her ritual are fouiKled on and suggest 
to men’s hearts the maternal sympathy of Nature. Like the lives 
of mortals, the life of Nature has its hours of hope and regret, seed- 
time and harvest, the passing of the grain into the darkness below 
the soil, and the raising again of the wheat in summer, the Descent, 
in mythic language, and the Kesurrection of Core, of the maiden 
Persephone. Here, then, are points where the religion of Hellas 
touches hands with the Christian faith and sentiment : both declare 
that a God has shared human grief, and Eleusis with her Mysteries 
repeats that parable of Saint Paul’s concerning the burial and the 
resurrection of the seed sown. 

This is the religious aspect of the myth of Demeter; such were 
1 See Mr. Newton’s HaUearnmmL9i plate LV., and pp. 331, 371-391, in the text. 
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the hopes aad consolations known to the poet of the Isomeric hymn, 
and to Pindar, and many who, in later days, occupied themselves 
with the meaning of the Mysteries. ^ Happy, whosoever of mortal 
men has looked on these things, but whoso hath had no part nor lot 
in this sacrament, hath no equal fate, when once he hath perished, 
and passed within the pall of darkness.* * Of such rites we may 
believe that Plato was thinking, when Jhe spoke of ‘ beholding appa- 
ritions innoeent and simple, and calm and happy, asm a * 

Nor is it strange that, when Greeks were seeking for a sign, and 
especially for some creed that might resist the new worship of 
Christ, Plutarch and the Neo-Platonic philosophers tried to cling to 
the promise of the Mysteries of Demeter. They regarded her secret 
things as ‘a dreamy shadow of that spectacle and that rite,* the spec^ 
tacle and rite of the harmonious order of the universe, some time to be 
revealed to the souls of the blessed.^ It may have been no drawback 
to the consolations of the hidden services, that they made no appeal 
to the weary and wandering reason of the later heathens- Tired out 
with endless discourse on fate and free will, gods and demons, allegory 
and explanation, they could repose on mere spectacles and ceremonies, 
and pious ejaculations, ‘ without any evidence or proof offered for the 
statements.* Indeed, writers like Plutarch show almost the temper 
of Pascal, trying to secure rest for their souls by a wise passiveness 
and pious contemplation, and participation in sacraments not under- 
stood. 

Such, then, was the refined, religious, and purely Hellenic aspect 
of Demeter and her myth. All is summed up in the face and atti- 
tude of the statue discovered at Cnidos. But this statue was not 
Mr. Newton’s only trouvaille in the neighbourhood of the Temple 
Court. If his Demeter personified the noblest things in Greek 
religion, he also unearthed relics of the opposite element in Greek 
faith, the magical, fetichistic, and properly speaking savage element. 
He discovered one of the sacred subterranean chambers which Greek 
ritual language called or fiodpoi — pits or crypts which were 

peculiar to the rite^ of the Chthonian or subterranean deities.^ 

The crypt opened by Mr. Newton was originally circular in form, 
but had been compressed, probably by an earthquake. Among the 
contents were certain small figures of pigs, in* marble, and, at the 
very bottom, the bones of swine, and of some other animals. 

Now what was the connection between Demeter and these porcine 
images, and remains of dead swine? To answer this question is to 
liresent, in a single example, the two extremes of Greek polytheism, 

* Mmerio ffynuif v. 480-482. • Phmdru9f 260. 

* Plutarch, De Brfeetu Oraenbrumi xxU. 

* Xtim is a great deal of leaxxdng about these ciypts : the student may refer to 

p. 828, to Hr. Kewtoh^s Hatimrtumm, p. 891, note a, to 
iVniAgrty, to the Sdboliast on Lucianos second of 

Courifmn^ ia|!9i|P under * Bemeter,* and to Pausanias, ix. 1. 
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the rational, natural, and beautiful element, as personified in the 
si&itue of the desolate mother — the mourning Demeter — and the 
irrational, magical, and savage element, as represented’by the pigs, 
and by their share in the rites and mysteries. This is that element • 
in Greek faith which must be illustrated by magical practices* and 
peculiarities of ritual that exist or are known to have exis^d* among 
barbarous nations remote fronf Europe, and ignorant of Greece. 

It has not escaped mythologists like Maury, in France, nor 
anthropologists like Mr. Tylor, that the worship of the Earth-Mother 
(as the name of Demeter means) is not peculiar to Greece, nor to 
the Aryan race.® In America, as in old Germany, and by the Gipsies, 
and in America among Pawnees and Shawnees, as also in Greece, 
the Earth-Mother’s sacrifices were buried in the earth, or cast down 
into natural crevices or artificial crypts. Tanner, the white man who 
was captured by Indians, and who lived with them from childhood, men- 
tions how an Indian ^ disturbing with his foot a pile of dry leaves, 
found buried under it a brass kettle, inverted, and containing a quantity 
of valuable offerings to the Earth.’ ^ The earth is called Mother-Earth 
(Me-suk-kum-mik-O-kwi), and Indians, when they dig up medicine 
roots, ‘deposit something as an offering to her.’® Withoutlingering over 
the Earth-Mother of Mexico, of Peru, or of IheTongan Islands, let us 
follow up this rite of burying^offerings to Dcmeter. To study all 
the savage parallels to the Greek cult would occupy too much space. 
But it may be noted, in passing, that the priest of Demeter, in 
Arcadia, ‘ smote the earth with rods,’ when at her yearly feast he sum- 
moned the Earth Goddess, and called ‘ on those below the earth.’ The 
Zulu diviners also bid people who consult them ‘ smite the ground 
with rods for the spirits.’ ® 

Let us now examine more closely tlje ritual of Demeter, and 
ascertain the part played in it by the pig. Among the feasts of 
Demeter, only the Eleusinia were more famous and popular than the 
Thesmophoria, a festival common to many towns, but best known at 
Athens. The Thesmophoria were the rites of seed-time, practised in 
October, and especially attended by the women. As among the Eed 
Indians (a fact familiar from Longfellow’s Iliawatha\ strange 
feminine mysteries were supposed to aid the fertility of the crops,, 
and preserve them from blight. In the Attic and other Tbesmo- 
phoria, there was a certain licentious element. Demeter of the 
Thesmophoria presided over human birth and fruitfulness ; it was she 
who had introduced the Oecrfio^, or rite of marriage. 

01 fih 

'Affirdirioi \4KTpoto iraXaiov BtCfAhy ^Koyro, 


* Maury, Udigiontde Ui Grkee^ i. 72. ' Tauner’s JS^rativet 1B30, p. 155. 

* ^ Op. eU. p. 193. All tliis is confirmed by the Jesuit father, De Smet, in his 

Oregon p. 361. (New Toih, 1847.) Compare lyior, Fiim, CuU, ii. 273. 

* Fausanias, viii. xv. ; Callaway, Idnyanga ZohuhUa^ iii. 362. 
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as Homer says of the re-utiited Odysseus and Penelope. What, then, 
were the secret rites of the Thesmophoria ? Here the pig comes in, 
and Mr. Newton’s discoveries are perhaps explained. 

A curious account of what was actually done at the Thesmophoria 
is given in a very corrupt acholion on the second of Lucian’s 
DuUogu^a of Courtesans, and is borne out by passages in the Fathers 
and in Pausanias. A girl in Lucian tells her lover, who is about to many 
a modest rival, that she has seen her adversary at the Thesmophoria, 
and ‘ does not think much of her.’ On this hint speaks the scholiast. 
He says that the mystery is connected with the legend that, when 
the earth opened and let out Hades to carry off Persephone, *the 
pigs of a certain swineherd, Eubouleus, fell into the chasm. We 
shall translate the scholion, which does not appear to have been 
present to Mr. Newton’s mind, when he wrgte his account of what 
was found at Cnidos. ^ It is in honour of Eubouleus, the herdsman 
of the swine, that pigs are thrown into the caverns (^da-fiaTa) of 
Demeter and Persephone. Then certain women named dvrX^TpiaL ’ 
(they who draw up anything, usually drawers of water) ‘ bring up the 
decaying remnants of the pigs into the megara, after purifying 
themselves for three days. And they go down into the recesses and 
fetch the remains of the pigs, and place them on the altars. And 
it is believed that whoever takes of this flesh and mixes it with the 
seed-corn will have the richer harvest and abundance* Also it is said 
that there are serpents in the caverns, which eat the more part of 
what has been thrown in, wherefore the women make a rattling din 
when they draw up the flesh, and %vhen they defposit again the 
weW-known images, to the end that these snakes, which they call 
guardians of the caverns, may depart thence.’ These rites are 
called ‘The carrying of things not to be sj)oken, and they are per- 
formed in the same way for the fruitfulness of fields and of human 
kind.’ 

Thus we are enabled to understand the inmost secret of the rite 
of Demeter in the month of seed-sowing. Pigs were driven down 
certain chasms or caverns, their flesh was hallowed on the altars, part of 
it used was to mix with the seed-corn, by way of magically adding to 
its fertility, and, finally, images of pigs {ifkdaiiara, probably in terra 
cotta) were stowed away again by the women in the caverns. 

It seems a plausible conjecture that when Mr. Newton, found not 
only the images, but also the bones, of swine in the chamber of 
Demeter at Cnidos, he had hit on a deposit of things employed in 
this magical part of the Thesmophoria, of objects and sacrifices used 
in 6ie fertilisation of the corn. 

The whole rite seems sufliciently savage, and singular facts re- 
corded by Clemens of Alexandria deepen the impression. We are 
able to ftal^rate the fundamental idea of the mysteiy from the 
ritual of the Khonds of India and the Pawnees of the Iforth American 
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^ntinent. By both these widely severed peoples the flesh of the 
victim offered to- the Earth Goddess is , cut piecemeal and mixed 
with or buried with the seed-corn. Among Pawnees and Khonds, 
women take a considerable part in thesd savage Thesmophoria-r-the 
part, indeed, of victims. The Khonds also sacrificed men, as the 
Meriakf or victims of the Earth God. In America and in Jndia^ the 
human victim was always of a foreign tribe. Strangely, enough, in 
the hill regions of Goomsar, the: offering was mingled, a swine and a 
human victim were slain together, the blood of the hog flowed into 
a place where the Meriah was suffocated.^® The fragments of flesh 
were carried away and buried on the boundaries of fields." 

The Khonds are said to have prayed that their pigs might become 
so numerous that their rooting snouts might plough up the ground 
without need for human labour. Not improbably the swine’s habit 
of rooting and grubbing in the earth caused him, in Greece- as among 
the Khonds, to be the victim and favourite' animal of the Earth- 
Mother. The initiated, during the Eleusinian Mysteries, used to go 
and b^the in the sea, each with the pig he meant to offer to the 
Goddess. One unlucky worshipper, while swimming with his pig, 
was bitten in two by a shark. 

The Pawnee custom of sacrificing a girl .of another t ribe, Sioux for 
choice, and fertilising the seed corn with her blood, was practised in 
the middle of the present century. As among the Aztecs, the un- 
conscious victim was petted and kindly treated till the day of her 
doom, when she was set on a pile of wood and shot with arrows. A 
Jesuit father has given a minute description of the hideous rite.*® 

From these examples of early agricultural customs, it appears 
that the Athenians, like the Khonds and Pawnees, hoped to secure a 
good harvest by sowing, with the seed-corn, fragments of the victims 
of the Earth-Mother. The Athenian civilisation declares itself in 
the substitution of pigs for the Pawnee human victims, or for the 
pig-and-man sacrifice of the Khonds. The whole character of Greek 
religion, its humane and rational, and its wild and magical aspects, are 
thus combined in the lovely Cnidian statue of Demeter, and in the 
fragments of bones of sacrificed swine, and images of pigs, which lay 
in her subterranean cell. 

The legend of Demeter has many other savage elements, notably 
in the myth of her adventures in the form of a mare. But the most 
ciuious of all savage analogies we find in the Eleusinian legend itself, 

Mr, Bussell’s Beport, quoted in Major Campbell’s Personal Narrative, 1864, 

p. 66. 

" Op, dt, p, 113. Mr. Tylor also quotes Macpherson*s India, chap. vi. 

** Plutarch, Phoeion, chap, xxviii. 

** De Smet, Oregon Idisdons, p. 369. The passage was borrowed by Schoolcraft. 
See the story of the Pawnee Young Loohinvar, who rode off with the maiden victim 
from the very altar, in Morse’s Beport, p. 248. (1822.; 
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in the storj Trbich is told in the Homeric hymn, and which wqa 
indubitably acted out in the Mystery play of Eleusia. The tale may be 
condensed from the Homeric hymn. There we read how Persephone, 
the ^daughter of Demeter, was gathering flowers, when Hades, Lord 
of the Land of the Dead, bore her away, and how Demeter sought her 
daughter, with torches burning, and came at last to the well of Celeus, 
King of Elepsis, in the likeness of an old wife. There she dwelt with 
Celeus, as a nurse to his son, whom she would fain have made im- 
mortal. There Demeter abode long without eating, or drinking, or 
speaking, till she tasted of a mixture of barley and water, cycecyii^ 
and smiled at the mirth of the maid lambe, and laid aside her ut- 
most anger. Yet still she abstained from the gathering of the Im- 
mortals, and still the earth bore not its fruits, till Hermes brought 
back her daughter, Persephone. But Pers/?phone had tasted one 
pomegranate seed in tlie under-world, and therefore was fatally con- 
strained to dwell there for a part of every year. But now Demeter 
was comforted. Earth bore fruits once more, and the goddess herself 
declared to the chiefs of the Eleusinians all her sacred mysteries, and 
the ritual of their due performance. 

Such was the famous Eleusinian legend. The 'chief elements 
are these : The loss by Demeter of her child, who has passed to the 
under-world. The wrath of the goddess, clad in mourning, ^ the 
black Demeter’ of the Arcadians. The partial comforting of the- 
goddess when she had tasted the cyceon^ or mixed draught, and 
laughed with lambe. The restoration of Persephone for two-thirds 
of the year. The reconciliation of Demeter, the Queenship of Death 
confirmed to Persephone, and the establishment of the chief Mys- 
teries of Greece to commemorate these events. 

It is one of the most singular facts in mythology that a perfectly 
recognisable form of this myth exists among the North American 
Indians, where it is told to account for the origin of the chief 
Mysteries, or Medicine dances {Meda^ or Me-tai), The main differ- 
ence is that, in Greece, the [Mysteries are instituted to please a 
divine mother deprived of her daughter, while, in America, the Me-tai 
are instituted to comfort a divine being, a brother deprived of his 
favourite brother. Tanner refers to the story as a legend that the 
Indians * sing ’ ; the chant, apparently, was one of the sacred or 
magical hymns noted down, on birch bark in picture-writingJ^ But 
the tale was told at length to De Smet by a Potowatomie, who 
included it in the general legend of his people. De Smet noticed 
Sresemblances to the Elood, the Fall, and other Biblical stories, but 
did pot remark on the following Indian variant of the Eleusinian 
xpytli^ The story is stolen by Schoolcraft (i. 318) : — 

The were jealous of Mauabozbo and Ohibiabos, Mauabozbo warned his 

broths be. alone, but one day be ventured on the frozen lake, and was 

** JVarratire^ p. 193. 
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browned by tbe Manitos. Manabozbo wailed along the shores. He waged a war 
a^inst all the Manitos. ... He called on the dead body of his brother. He put 
the whole countiy in dread b/ his lamentations. He then bismeari^ face with 
^black, and sat down six years to lament, uttering the name of Ohibiabos. Tlie 
Hanitos consulted what to do to assuage his melancholy and his wrath. The 
•oldest and wisest of them, who had had no hand in the death of Chibiabos, offered 
to undertake the task of reconciliation. They built a sacred lodge close to that of 
Hanabozho, and prepared a sumptugus feast. They then assembled iif order, one 
l)ehiod the other, each carrying under his arm a sack of the skin of spme favourite 
animal, as a beaver, an otter, or a lyhx, and filled with precious and curious 
medicines culled from all plant?. These they exhibited, and invited him to the 
feast with pleasing words and ceremonies. He immediately raised his head, un- 
covered it, and washed off his besmearmeiits and mourning colourSf and then 
followed them. They offered him a cup of liquor prepared from the choicest 
medicines, at once as a propitiation and an initiatory rite. He drank it at a single 
draught, and found his melancholy departed. They then commenced their dances 
and songs, united with various ceremonies. All danced, all sang, all acted with 
the utmost gravity, with exactness of time, motion, and voice. Manabozho was 
cured ; he ate, danced, sang and smoked the sacred pipe. 

In this manner the Mysteries of the Great Medicine Dance wero introduced. 

The Manitos now united their powers to bring Ohibiabos tc) life. They did so, 
and brought him to life, but it was forbidden to enter the lodge. They gave him, 
through a chink, n burning coal, and tbld him to go and preside over the Country 
of Soule, and reign over the Land of the Dead. 

Manabohzo, now retired from men, commits the care of medicinal plants to 
Misukumigakwa, or the Mother of the Earth, to whom he makes offerings. 

Here, then, we have, instead of a goddess mother robbed of a 
daughter by the lord of the dead, a divine being robbed of a brother, 
by death. Here we have the long mourning of Demeter and Mana- 
bozho. Here we have the return of gladness after the drinking of a 
mixture offered by way of consolation. Then w^e have the complete 
recovery of the mourner, the institution of Mysteries to commemorate 
the events, and the appointment of the lost brother to be, like Perse- 
phone, powerful over the dead. 

Is all this similarity to be accounted for by borrowing, by trans- 
mission, or by a natural community of ideas as entertained by early 
men?* The answer would be the solution of the jnoblem of Mytho- 
logy* Meanwhile is it not certain that, even in the worship of 
Demeter, Greece presents many ideas and rites held in common 
with Khonds, Pawnees, and Zulus ? Are we not aided to understand 
the meaning of the Arcadian priests, when they beat the ground 
with rods, in the ritual of Demeter Chthonia, by the similar Zulu 
method of invoking ‘ those that be under the earth ’ ? Do not the 
Khond and Pawnee sacrifices for seed-time explain the purpose of the 
apprfro(f>opia in the Attic mystery ? By such chains, not wholly 
golden, the races of men are bpund about the feet of gods. 


Andbew Lang. 
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A MILITIA REGIMENT 


It is a common thing to see in articles on military subjects the 
militia alluded to vaguely as the ‘ constitutional force,* and to read 
proposals for a large expenditure of money upon it. The sum named 
is generally in the opinion of the writer the smallest possible one by 
investing ' which can the force be made of any real military utility 
to the country. 

Every civilian also knows that such a body as the militia exists, 
and that it undergoes a certain number of days’ training annually. 
Nevertheless, many people have little idea of what materials a militia 
regiment is composed, or what work it is supposed to do. 

I propose therefore in this article to endeavour to give a sketch 
of an infantry militia regiment, not treating it from a military- 
scientific point of view — that I leave to soldiers who alone are com- 
petent to deal with it — but from the point of view of a militia officer 
who is interested in the welfare of militiamen and in the efficiency 
of the force. I also hope to convey to the public at large a better 
understanding of the nature of their ^ constitutional defenders.’ If 
in the course of my description I venture to offer a few suggestions 
to the authorities at the Horse Guards, such suggestions will not 
involve any fresh expenditure of money, but will be rather suggestions 
as to organisation and practical treatment. There is no money to be 
had for fresh votes ; and probably every additional penny spent on 
the militfii would bring a better return to the country if spent upon, 
the regular army. 

Among both professional soldiers and civilians it is too much the 
custom to consider the militiaman as drawn from, or belonging to, 
the dregs of the population. There are, no doubt, bad militiamen 
as well as good militiamen ; and certain regiments recruited from 
unfavourable localities may contain a preponderance of the rough 
element. That this is the case is not within my knowledge ; but I 
do not deny it, because I have not the^experience which would justify 
me in doing ao. 

What I d^ire to urge on the public is to discriminate between 
soldier anj| 8d|^er, and not to classify the red-coat as necessarily bad 
till he has 'jP^ed himself by his conduct to be so. Civilians stand 
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each on his own merit. Why should not the regular or militia 
soldier be subjected to the same test ? Surely it is the only just one. 

The best way for me to produce the impression I desire to pro- 
duce will be by actually describing a company in the regiment I 
know best. What is true of the company will be true of the Jregi- 
ment ; and what is true of one regiment will be true of all regiments 
recruited from a similar classkof county and from similar^ types of 
the population. • 

The company which I am going to describe last year consisted of 


Officers , . . , 2 

StafF-Sergeants . . 2 

Sergeants ... .2 


Corporals .... 4 
Privates . . , .08 

Drummer (boy) . . 3 


The staff-sergeants are non-commissioned officers who have served 
many years in the army. They are the very best of their kind, and 
on the senior of them, the colour-sergeant in each company, falls the 
great bulk of the work of the training. An oiBcer has plenty of work 
to do if he does it, but a colour-sergeant’s work is appalling. T 
doubt if he gets six hours in bejl any night of the training. 

The sergeants and corporals are ordinary militiamen, and, except 
for running messages and marking points, they are useless. It is 
not so much that they do not know their work ; that they are not in- 
capable, with practice, of learning ; it is that the officers and staff- 
sergeants derive absolutely no assistance from them in maintaining 
discipline. 

A regiment is trained for twenty-seven days annually, and at the 
end of that time the men arc dispersed all over the country to their 
own homes. If a militia sergeant or corporal has reported a private 
for breach of discipline, he runs a good chance of getting his head 
punched by the said private the day after the training is over. The 
remedy for the sergeant is simple ; he is only human — he does not 
report the private. 

This, however, is a state of things which, like several others I 
may have to mention presently, would cure itself in case of a 
permanent embodiment. 

The county to which the regiment, a company of which I am 
describing, belongs is a purely agricultural county, with two large 
seaport towns on its coast. I mention this, as thereby I shall be 
better understood in my allusions presently to the trades and 
classification of the men. 

The two sergeants are aged fifty and thirty-five years, and have 
twenty-two and four years service in the militia respectively. The 
eider is quite worn out, is very gouty, and can barely perform the 
duties of postman. How he and several more like him in the 
regiment have escaped the doctor’s ordeal at the commencement of 
each training for several yearf! past I have never been able to under- 
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stand. They are useless to the eonntij, but are not certided as 
medically unfit for duty— I suspect through a kindly dislike to turn 
such old soldiers away from their regiment before the expiration of 
their term of engagement. , 

The younger man has served twelve years in the army, and I may 
observe in passing that steady men, who have joined the militia after 
serving their time in the army, as a rule make the best militia 
non-commissioned officers. 

The four corporals are all youngish men, with an average age 
of twenty-eight years, and with an average length of service in the 
militia of ten years. * 

The average age of the privates is not quite twenty-three years, 
and their average number of years’ service in the regiment is about 
three and a half years. 

This statement looks satisfactory on paper, but is really mis- 
leading, because as a matter of fact there are comparatively only a 
few men in the company of that exact length of service or of that 
particular age. 

Speaking roughly, the company may be divided into two parts. 
The smaller part consists of men who have served at least one term 
of six years in the militia, or of old soldiers. The men belonging to 
either of these two classes are generally at .least twenty-eight years 
old. 

The second and somewhat larger part consists of boys just joined, 
for whom eighteen years would be a high rather than a low average 
of age. Each year on going up for training the captain finds about 
one half of his company to be recruits since the year before. What 
happens is this : 

A boy of seventeen joins the militia to see what soldiering is 
like. If he likes it, he joins the army either immediately after the 
training or as soon as he is old enough or physically big enough, 
which very likely will not be till after a second training. If he does 
not like it, he buys himself out before a second training comes round. 
This is very easily done ; all he has to pay is IZ., or 2l. if he happens 
to be a militia reserve man. 

I know much has been said against the cheapness of this payment. 
Yae my part, I believe no wiser step was ever taken for popularising 
the militia. A lad feels it is so easy to get out of the service if he 
does not like it, or if he gets a good permanent situation, that he does 
not hesitate to give it a trial, and so it happens that in this way many 
of the best class of soldiers are eventually attracted into the army. 

Two or three lads each year remain in the militia, serve out their 
tiine of six years, and more probably than not re-engage for a second 
term. These, with the old soldien, make up the first class of which 
I 8p<di^« ,J|hi|^oll<mmgtabl^ shows the causes of the waste of 50. 
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per cent, among the privates mentioned above in this companj 
between the trainings of 1885 and of 1886 : 


To Regular Army 

. IS 

To Navy and Marines . 


By Purchase 

. . . . () 

Struck oiF as Absentees 

. 15 

Time expired 

* . . * 5 

Discharged medically unfit . 

. 5 

Discharged for felony . ; . 

. 1* 

Total 

40 


•Now what are these men and what is their trade during the 
eleven" months of the year they are not up for training? Again 
the following table will show. In 188G there were in the company 


Farm labourers, includiiifif carter 
boys, cow boys, uuder sbopherd;!, 

See 

Labourers, including docliyard la- 
bourers, bricklayers' labourers, 
porters, iinsliilled merebanl sea- 
men, «fec. . ... 

Painters 

Shipwrights ..... 

Gardeners 

Batchers 

Brickmakers 

Bricklayers 

Grooms 

Carmen 


31) 


59 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Mason 


. 1 

llivetter . 


. 1 

Saddle-tree maker 


. 1 

Clerk 


. 1 

Blacksmith 


. 1 

Slater 


1 

Steam-thresher . 


. 1 

Woodman . 


. 1 

Baker 


. 1 

Cabman. . 


. 1 

Bootmaker 


. 1 

Under ship’s steward . 


1 

Total . . . 

• 

. 104 


Out of the whole number in the company 58 live in villages and 
small country towns; 37 came from the two big seaports, and 9 
live out of the county. 

Between the men who are rustics, properly so called, and the 
townsmen there is a wide difference. With a single exception here 
and there the agricultural labourers give no trouble wliatever. They 
are never cheeky ; they are never insubordinate ; they do not get 
drunk; they seem to like their work and enjoy the soldiering. 
Their only fault is a tendency to be slovenly. With the townsmen 
it is otherwise ; but I must in justice to them divide them into two 
parts. The first part are quite as valuable soldiers as the rustics and 
much sharper and smarter. Moreover most of the old soldiers come 
firom the towns ; they, however, form a class by thejpselves and are 
not included in the divisions I am now making. The second part 
consists of the British rough. If it were not for him, there would be 
no insubordination, no drunkenness, no absenteeism, no crime to 
speak of. There is the stationary rough who comes up for training, 
spends a large portion of his time under punishment of some sort, 
goes away drunk, and reappears with apparently the same familiar 
black eyes the following year. 
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Then there is the embulatoiEy rough or tramp, who fevours you 
with his presence one year, never to reappear. He is impartial in 
his favours, but never condescends to visit the same regiment twice. 
He makes a trade of going from regiment to regiment, which, by a 
little calculation as to dates, and what with annual trainings and 
recruit^ depots, he is easily able to do. 

He cftn by this means contrive to get himself lodged, clothed, fed 
and kept impocket money the whole year round at his country’s ex- 
pense, with an interval of a few days between each visit in which to 
spend pleasantly the bounty of or 30s. which he receives from every 
regiment or depot. He costs the country a great deal; he figures in 
the returns of many different regiments, and he does infinite harm. 
Both classes of roughs are storehouses of tricks and crimes, and con- 
sequently have a most pernicious influence on the respectable country 
lad. Sometimes they lead him into mischief, and he begins a bad 
career. Oftener they dijggust him with a service in which he has to live 
cheek by jowl with such men, and he leaves it. This happens to a 
large extent, and I have found out by talking to non-commissioned 
officers and privates that nothing keeps country lads out of the militia 
so much as having to associate \nth roughs and tramps. They will not 
do it, and I do not wonder. Why cannot the officers in charge of 
the recruiting keep out this element ? To do so would be pure gain 
to the country. If it is impossible to reject, or rather very carefully 
sift, the town element, I would suggest a development of the terri- 
torial system, which would to a great extent obviate this evil, and 
which would I believe in itself produce excellent results. 

Let each company in a militia regiment be composed as far as 
possible of men coming from a particular locality in the county. 
The villages could be grouped round their market towns, while big 
towns like the seaports in *the county I am speaking of would have 
certain whole companies allotted to them. In short, the localisation 
of the companies of the county volunteer regiments should be applied 
also to the militia. In this way the greater part of the contact 
between the agricultural labourers and the town roughs would be 
avoided, and the country would find the supply of the best class of 
recruits would increase. 

In another way this change of organisation would tend towards 
this desirable result. Two friends from one village enlist into 
the militia. Tlj^y are posted to different companies and see little or 
nothing of each other during the training. (It is wonderful how little 
the companies associate between themselves.) The friends are dis- 
appointed, and on returning to their village discourage other friends 
firom joining by telling them that they ean have no assurance that 
they will not all be posted to different companies^ It is within my 
knowledjgojpiat excellent recruits are lost to the service in this way. 

One more about the tramps. 
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, On enlisting they generally give an address from some low street of 
lodging-houses in one of the seaport towns. The address alone ought 
to make recruiting officers reject them, let alone the faht that to an 
experienced, eye there is always something tell-tale in their bearing 
and appearance. * 

The following particulars as to the absentees from the company 
for the last two years speak foF themselves : — 


Absentees ! 1885 

1, Who had served one or more trainings . . 

2. Who had been through a recruit course at the 

• dep6t, but bad never served a training . , 10 

Total . , , V . . • 18 

1. Giving an address iu the seaport towns . . .13 

2. Out of county 2 

3. In county towns or villages 3 


1888 

9 . 


10 

4 

3 

3 


Total 18 10 

The outline I have given of the composition of a militia company 
Is necessarily a rough one. To show what curious diversities of type 
there are, I will give one or two examples. 

A is a London bricklayer who has not resided in his native 
county for twenty-two years. As a lad he enlisted into the militia 
from the village where he was bom, and shortly afterwards he went to 
London for work. He has, however, attended his trainings regularry 
for twenty-three years, having re-engaged several times for the 
purpose. He enjoys a month’s soldiering, and seizes the training 
as the annual occasion for paying a visit to his relations. 

B, after enlisting nineteen years ago, also went up to London for 
work. He has been for years employed at high wages in some 
gas-works. In the spring that work is slack, and he looks upon his 
twenty-seven days in the country as the means of restoring his health 
at his country’s expense after his arduous and unhealthy winter’s 
labour. 

C joined the militia as a boy, thirty years ago, and passed on into 
the army. After serving his country in every quarter of the globe 
for twenty-three years, he returned to his native place to enjoy his 
pension, and has re-enlisted into the old militia regiment, in which 
he is now a sergeant. 

D was a ship’s officer’s servant on board some trading ship, which 
was chartered by the government at the time of the Suakim expedi- 
tion. The man landed at Suakim ; was employed in getting stores 
to the front, and received the Egyptian medals, with which he 
appeared at the following training. I should imagine him to be about 
the enly militiaman who ever gained war medals while still a militia- 
man. 

The men from the seaport towns are often away on some 
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cruise for two years, and reappear after an interval of one or two 
trainings. 

An excellent sign in a regiment is when masters or employers of 
labour come and buy their men out because they cannot spare them 
for as long a period as the training. It is a sure proof to the colonel 
that he.has at least an admixture of thoroughly good men in his 
battalion. 

I wish Here to make a few observations on what is known as 
the billeting system. That it is a great temptation to young country 
lads to take them by hundreds and place them for four weeks in 
a garrison town requires no demonstration. The public, howevhr, 
would naturally expect that the government would always take pains 
to minimise these temptations as much as possible. I am afraid that 
in all the cases where regiments are quartered in billets, exactly the 
reverse is the case. 

The men are told off in parties to the public-houses, varying from 
three or four to as many as twenty-five, according to the size of the 
house. Some of these houses are respectably conducted, but of some 
others the' less said the b()tter. Can the public wonder, then, that 
much immorality and consequent demoralisation take place? It 
is impossible to preserve discipline at night if the publican is a 
bad man ; the militia non-commissioned officers being, for reasons 
already pointed out, quite powerless. Moreover in all public-houses, 
respectable and disorderly alike, the temptations to drink are irresis- 
tible for the soldier quartered there. The government allowance of 
fourpence a day for each man is not sufficient to recompense the 
publican for the outlay he is obliged to make. He revenges himself 
accordingly by making the militiaman spend all his pay in liquor, and 
when the latter has no money in his pocket, the publican advances 
him beer, expecting to be repaid out of the bounty at the end of the 
training. When he has money, and does not spend it in the house, 
the publican has a hundred little ways of making him uncomfortable. 
But this is not all. ^ The publican is allowed to put two men and 
sometimes three into one bed. To my mind this system is repulsive 
— I know it is argued that this is to a large extent the habit of the 
class from which the men are taken. Granted that this is so, is it 
the same thing to a ploughboy to sleep at home in the same bed 
with his brother, and in a public-house alongside some town rough 
whom he detests ? He certainly does not regard it in the same 
light, and he often shows it by purchasing his discharge in disgust 
after the training. 

The plsdn truth is that the whole militia billeting system is 
iniquitous, and it is a scandal that the Government allows it to 
continue. 

The lilting little fact tells its own tale. In 1882 the company 
in question trae quartered in barracks, and during the training the 
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ujen’ saved 8i. 3s. out of their pay, which they entrusted to their 
captain to put in the Post OflSco Savings Bank for them. Since that 
year the company has always iDeen quartered in billets jMn 1883 they 
saved li. 18s. in the training ; but in no •year since have they saved 
as much as ten shillings. Now it is permissible to billet militiAmen 
in private houses — ^that is, in ordinary cottages whose owners.or occu- 
piers are willing, for the sake oT the small government allowance of 4rZ. 
per man per day, voluntarily to take them in. My strSng belief is 
that not nearly as iiiuch use is made of this provision as might be 
made, and that those who are charged with the billeting arrange- 
ments sometimes do not take the extra trouble which * is involved 
in seeking private persons who are ready to take in militiamen and 
in parcelling the men out into small detachments. 

After the description of the billeting arrangements which has 
been given, it might be easily supposed that the conduct of the men 
under such circumstances is very bad. It is wonderfully to the credit 
of the men in at least one regiment that they resist the temptations 
placed in their way to a very large extent. By the word * conduct* I 
mean in this instance such behaviour as comes under the laws of 
discipline, such as breaking leave, brawling or rioting, drunkenness 
in the streets^ &c. In the company I have described, only two men 
were convicted of drunkenness last year, and iii the year before only 
one. It may be asked, Ilow is the system of billeting to be avoided 
in those cases where, as often happens, it is impossible or inexpedient 
to go under canvas, and no barracks or huts are available ? 

I believe huts of some temporary structure ought to be provided 
for every such regiment. It would be quite worth while only to call 
a regiment out every alternate year till the cost of those huts had 
been recouped to the country out of the pay of the regiment*; orthe^ 
Secretary of State for War might decide not to call out for training 
for the year in which a set of these huts were provided, a sufficient 
number of regiments to prevent any addition to the estimates. 

As to the training of the men, the whole of tl^ twenty-seven days 
during which the militia are called up cannot be utilised for that 
purpose. Three Sundays, with the day of assembly and the day of 
dismissal, have to be deducted. In the twenty-two days which 
remain, the militiaman has to be taken through squad drill, company 
drill, battalion drill, the rifle exercises, and a musketry course. It 
is marvellous how well some regiments go through their drill at the 
inspection. 

Nevertheless, I believe that, with a re-arrangement of the work to 
be done, still better results might be attained. Some of the drill at 
both ends might be advantageously omitted. What is the use of 
taking two days or more in putting the men through Sections 5, 1 1 , 
and 12 of the Keld Exercises, to which a good deal of time, com- 
paratively speaking, ii^ devoted ? This drill is chiefly for4he purpose 
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of setting recruits up to look and move as soldiers. To put a lot jof 
militiamen through it for two or three days is a sheer waste of 
valuable time, as no one can possibly detect the least diflFerence in 
their deportment afterwards. The time is too short to have any 
effect. 

Eidicule has been cast by some critics on the practice of drilling a 
militia regiment in marching past and dn solid formations for so great 
a proportioh of the training, and they urge instead a continuous 
practice of the attack at the double and on rough ground. I take 
leave to differ from these gentlemen entirely. All that you can 
attempt to do in the twenty-two working days is to get the meil in 
hand as much as possible, to accustom them to be quiet, unflurried, 
and steady at drill. Nothing is so useful for this purpose as continued 
marches past or constant exercise in solid formations. The attack in 
double time has the most demoralising effect on these undisciplined 
lads, these amateur soldiers. Personally I believe that the open 
order formations should never be practised by militia regiments 
during their annual training, except from the halt or during an 
advance in quick time only. It depfends entirely on what results are 
expected to the force from their annual training. Is it thought that they 
will be fit for active service ? Such an expectation would be simply 
ridiculous. But, if that is so, surely their training should be adapted 
to the possibilities of the case. The question then becomes what 
are these possibilities ? I believe the answer to be a no more ambi- 
tious one than this. To give the force such a superficial acquaintance 
with a certain number of a soldier’s duties that it may on an 
emergency undertake garrison duty at once. The moment a militia 
regiment is permanently embodied a new vista opens before it. 
Supposing the men to be physically fit for active service, I believe 
that most militia regiments ought to be capable of taking the field 
after a year’s embodiment, so far as those men are concerned. It 
will be noticed that I say ‘ supposing the regiment to be physically 
fit ; ’ an important question for the country is ‘ Would it be fit ? ’ 

I should like to examine this point shortly ; and closely bound up 
with it is the question of the militia reserve. 

This force was called into existence to supplement the army 
reserve. The standard of age and physique is high, and it formed 
on the 1st of January, 1886, a very fine body of 30,128 men. A 
militiaman who fulfils the conditions necessary for entering this 
force receives an extra bounty of IL His obligation then becomes 
the same as that of an army reserve man. He can be called out in 
time of national emergency, and drafted temporarily into the regular 
army. 

Now what effect does th^existence of this force have on the 
miUiia If I show what effect it will have on the company 

about which 1 have been giving statistics, it will serve as an illustra- 
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tion of the effect on the force as a whole. The company last year 
consisted (excluding the staff-sergeants and drummer boy) of 104 
non-commissioned officers and men. Of these 19 belbnged to the 
militia reserve. Let us suppose that th^ country was engaged in a 
great foreign war ; that the militia had been embodied and* the 
militia reserve drafted into the regular army. What woul^ then be 
the condition of this company^ It would be completely emasculated. 

I do not believe that there wcoild be 35 nien left wSo would be 
physically fit to go into a campaign. The rest would either be not 
old enough or not big enough. I have serious doubts as to whether 
thft militia reserve is not a mistake altogether. My belief is that 
the terms of enlistment for the militia might be safely altered so as 
to give the country the benefit of the services of every fit militiaman 
at a time of great national emergency. 

At present the militiaman enlists for service in the United King- 
dom only. If the terms of enlistment could be so drawn as to assure 
him that he would never be sent to the field except when the national 
peril was very great and the army reserve had been exhausted, and 
that otherwise he would never be sent out of the United Kingdom, 
I do not believe that such terms would affect recruiting in the least 
injuriously. The country would gain in two ways. It would have 
all the physically fit men of the militia at it?, disposal to use either 
collectively in their own batteries or battalions, or individually by 
drafting them into the army, and it would save all the annual vote 
for reserve bounty. 

The militia is considerably below its strength at the present time, 
though not so much as it has been quite recently. I do not think 
that this can be attributed to the terms offered by the country ; on 
the contrary, those terms seem to me to be ^ood. I have known many 
men who have been excellently fed, clothed, and lodged, and who 
have had 6c?. a day pocket-money for a month, take away with them 
after the training 21. in cash as well as a practically new pair of boots, 
two pairs of socks, and a flannel shirt which the. country throws in ; 
and every man, who has not misbehaved himself, can be sure of hav- 
ing \l. in his pocket at the end of his month’s soldiering. In some 
quarters the slackness of recruiting has been attributed to the 
present plan of drilling recruits, which is bound up with the terri- 
torial system ; but this is certainly not the case in the regiment I have 
been describing, where this system has proved to be an unqualified 
success for the recruiting of both the line and militia battalions. 


WOLMER. 
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A month’s residence in any country can give but a very superficial 
impression of its real condition. Yet, in the art of representing 
nature, there is a certain value in the slightest sketch, taken on the 
spot with accuracy and attention, which is quite distinct from, 
though inferior to, that of the photograph, faithful to detail while 
wanting in colour, or that of the elaborate picture which portrays 
everything with its exact proportion of light, shade, local colour, and 
environment. As the slightest sketch, then, the following observa- 
tions are offered with the hope that they may be acceptable as a 
rapid glance at a society and country of which little is known outside 
the political world, and which is very different from the rest of Europe 
in government and religion. 

Even the shortest visit to Kussia disposes of many popular mis- 
conceptions; and although it increases astonishment at the repressive 
rule possible in these days, it becomes evident that generalisations 
are as false here as in most other crises. Extraordinary stories are 
current in England as to the private character of the Tsar, the health 
of the Tsarevitch, and the reign of terror caused by Nihilism. Many 
of these become incredible on eicamination and inquiry. An old 
proverb asserts that there is no smoke without fire. On the other 
hand, it is well known that if a lie gets the start the truth will rarely 
overtake it. In the conduct of affairs between nations whose interests 

o 

are antagonistic, each must endeavour to procure the objects most 
essential to its own welfare, and it is especially needful to be on the 
dert when the issues are easily entangled by the historical aspira- 
tions of a race with strong diplomatic instincts. To attain these 
objects personal calumnies are both unnecessary and undignified. 
This is seen also in private political life, and the esteem and regard 
in which the late Lord Iddesleigh was held testify to the public 
opinion on this point. However much he differed from, and whatever 
blame he attached to, the misgovemment of his opponents, no personal 
attack fell from his lips. Unfortunately, a portion of the English 
press ,is. jto tliaregard these maxims, and to publish hastily wl^t- 
evtf is iSlpamitted by their fore%n correspondents. The policies 
of the two countries may be divergent, but there are continual nds- 
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representations which are the work of newspaper writers. The 
B^ish public believes its newspapers, and, on the other hand, 
Russians believe that what appears in the press is due to the de- 
liberate orders of the English Govemnfent. The ignorance and 
falsity of the reports sent to London are most jDerplexing to a 
stranger. Whence their information is procured remains a^ystery, 
and among other things the character of the Tsar remains at their 
mercy. As the whole history of 'Russia depends on the character of 
her Tsar,- a few words on this subject may not be uninteresting. 
Society and entertainments do not appear particularly congenial to 
his*disposition, his tastes all lie in the direction of simplicity ; he has 
no luxurious habits, and prefers living in the country where he can 
get exercise and recreation. Ilis children are devotedly attached to 
him, and he is perhaps seen to most advantage when with them, 
and leading a thoroughly domestic life. In illustration of this it 
may be mentioned that on no occasion doeS he omit to visit his 
children at their bedtime. That he is not devoid of artistic tastes 
may be seen from certain arrangements and collections made by 
him at the museum of the Hermitage Palace in St. Petersburg, 
where much has, under his superintendence, been recently added. 
A naturally vehement temper does not imply violence or brutality, 
lie is not accustomed to be thwarted. When he discovers himself 
deceived or misled his indignation is great, and he never forgives 
a lie. It is erroneously supposed in England that he lives in 
constant dread of the dastardly attempts made by the Nihilists to 
assassinate him. Those who know him best repudiate this emphati- 
cally, and a study of his countenance and of liis general behaviour in 
public certainly confirms the opinion of his courage and bravery. It 
is a mistake to imagine that he is a tool in the hands of a few 
officials; once determined on a course of action, motives of expe- 
diency will not turn him from his resolution. 

The evils of an autocratic government are doubtless very great ; 
still, the question sometimes arises whether there* is not more con- 
sistency in jthe will of an individual than in the passions of a mob 
which looks no further than to-day. It might be said to be a neces- 
sary stage in the growth of a great people. In the case, too, of 
Russia the Tsar represents and identifies himself with the people. 
The terrible Nihilist conspiracies which cause a thrill of horror 
throughout the civilised world, emanate from the educated middle 
class ; the mass of the people have no sympathy with them or their 
ideas. Russia hardly counted as a European Power till the time of 
Peter theGrreat* Young as a consolidated empire, there is no lack of 
civilisation, and no tinge of barbarism left, to the eye of the casual 
observer. And this with no desire to become identified with the West. 
During the last fifteen or twenty years the upper classes have appre- 
ciated the force of the national feeling, and, following the example of 
VoL. XXI.— No. 122. Q Q 
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^ prestiniBmpentt', have oeaeed to affect coatempt for l^eir ooantiy 
. eSd for their language. 

In the reign of the late Emperor there vm a etroitg Gemum party 
at Qourt, whose influence, it was predicted, would modify and trans^ 
form thcT county. A reaction has set in. The German party is no 
longer tn power, the German alliahce no longer so anxiously desired 
and apprec^ted. The editor of the Aosccna OaztMe^ Katkoff, who is 
believed to have great influence with the Emperor, adds vigour to this 
reaction, and writes for the Slav party and for Bussia as a great 
Eastern Power. 

When Peter the Great transferred the seat of government from 
Moscow to St. Petersburg, it was with a view of bringing the country 
and people into closer communication with Western civilisation. St. 
Petersburg has the advantage of its magniflcent river for shipping 
purposes '(which, however, is only open for four or five months in the 
year), otherwise Moscow is a commercial centre of greater importance. 
Looked at historically, it seems almost like making Liverpool, in- 
stead of London, the capital of Great Britain. St. Petersburg has 
become very cosmopolitan, while Moscow runs the risk of becoming 
too provincial. But it is there that the pulse of the nation really 
beats, in the presence of all its ancient traditions and achievements. 
At Moscow, too, the spirit of the Orthodox Greek Church becomes 
more apparent; cathedrals, monasteries, and convents more filled 
with the crystallised faith of the early Fathers. Russians are fond 
of saying that the purely Western mind is seldom able to appreciate 
or understand the influence of the Orthodox Church, and certainly 
the ordinary traveller does not discern it. Lighted tapers, gorgeous 
vestments, beautiful and original music, and churches dazzling to the 
eye in the mystery of the gilded iconostos (or altar screens adorned 
with Byzantine pictures of saints, surrounded and covered by masses 
of metal and jewels), seem to constitute much of the religious feeling 
of the country. The monasteries do not pretend to be seats of 
learning, nor the convents homes for the spiritualised and idealised 
forms of reh'gion. In neither is the rule very strict or the. life in any 
way a hard one. A large monastery that we visited at Moscow, was 
inhabited ly a number of rough, dirty, bearded, long-htured monks. 
The monks are not priests, and apparently their only olgect is to 
live «ieily and comfortably without expense or labour. In the con- 
vent which we inspected there was more education and refinement. 
The nuns occupied much of their time with beautiful mnbroideiy, 
painting, and music. Some educational and refuge work was. also 
done. There is little efibrt on the part of the Church to contrd. or 
ddpb with modem thought. Due performance of the duties reqinred 
b^r ’difldj^nib and custom appears to be sufficient and to constitute all 
tl^ le in discharge of religious obligations. There is a Story 

of a eottsdeniious agnostic prefacing his compulsmy confession by 
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^Mon pdre^je doute de tout.’ Tho coufe^sor troat^ this 
stateimut \riith absolute indifference, regarding it as a zuisfortune, 
and desired .him to continue his confession, ^^ithput tibubUng his 
conscience on this matter. No organ ^r instrumental music is 
admitted in the Church services. The choirs in the cathedrals^ 
composed of a large number of voices, are conducted with* extra*** 
ordinary precision and accuracy. The chorus singing, on ^e stage 
also, and at concerts, is quite remarkable for these qualities, and is 
distinguished by great delicacy of tone and expression. 

If the ecclesiastical art of the country remains more or less 
conventional and Byzantine, the modem Bussian school of painting 
contains some striking pictures. Scenes from Bible history have a 
stamp peculiarly their own, and very slightly influenced by Italian 
art. Landscapes are r^re, perhaps on account of the monotony of 
Bussian scenery. The sea is a favourite and well-studied subject. 
Pictures of an historical character show an immense power of depict- 
ing the expressions of the human countenance. There is a famous 
modern picture at Moscow of John the Terrible, after he has mur- 
dered his son in a fit of rage, axfd suddenly discovers the crime he 
has committed. The expression in his eyes is that of a madman, 
with a curious gleam of horror and consciousness striking him, after 
his son has sunk at his feet with the blood streaming from his 
wounded temple. It is intensely realistic, and report asserts that 
on one occasion a lady was so much affected by the sight of it that 
she fell down dead on the spot. According to this tale, the picture 
was subsequently removed to an inner room and ladies not admitted 
in the absence of a medical attendant. We inspected the picture in its 
inner room and without the encumbrance of the doctor. Perhaps they 
may have had sufficient confidence in the (ourage and callousness of 
two English ladies who had ventured to travel as far as Moscow in 
spite of the alarming, though absolutely false, reports of the arrest 
and imprisonment of British officers in that town. 

Veritshagen’s pictures of the Turkish war and, its accompanying 
horrors have gained for him the name of the Apostle of Peace, and 
bring to mind a saying of Skobeleff : ^ Je n’aime pas la guerre ; non, 
je ne I’aime plus : je I’ai faite* trop souvent.’ In a nation of soldiers, 
where military rank carries all before it, the horrors of war cannot 
be too much insisted upon. A society where any real political occu- 
pation or ambition is impossible will naturally seek this outlet for 
its energies and desire of action. This restlessness is of course one 
of the dangers of an autocratic government, and makes it a standing 
menace to other countries. Without the means of influencing or 
guiding the ship of state, and without the free expression of opinion, 
there can be no excitement on questions of home politics. To the 
educated Briton such a state of things would mean the extinction of 
the most universal interest outside his own or his neighbour’s affairs. 

QQ 2 
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This legitimate interest is denied to the Bossian^ for» as Kas been 
said before, all power proceeds from the Tsar, He represents the 
united and concentrated force of the millions he governs. As head of 
the army, and as the impersonation of all the historical traditions of 
his people, he is a combination of the principles of democracy and 
autocracy. He is not supported by an aristocracy of wealth, birth, 
or civilisation, but by the democratic ^irit of the people, which finds 
its expression in a common devotion to the idea of the Tsar as their 
father, their leader, and one might almost say their god. * Un pour 
tons, tons pour un,* is the genius of the Eussian nation, as the Mir 
or Commune is the expression of their character. In this unit/ of 
popular feeling they differ from the Western races. 

Owing to the Eussian system of secret police, about which we 
hear so much, the ^ tchinovnik,’ or Eussian ^official, is hardly as in- 
dependent as the moujik, or peasant. All are watched and their 
sayings and doings reported. The discontent which exists is chiefly 
amongst the educated and higher classes. These, being unrepre- 
sented, are more hopelessly in the hands of the officials than even 
the poorer classes in their Communes. Contact with Western Europe 
will, we are told, bring a change, if not a rebellion. This seems 
probable ; yet why should not Eussia, quite different’ in race and 
sentiment to the questioning, subjective Teutonic mind, educate 
herself through the ancient civilisations of the East, and have suffi- 
oient national character to work out a purer form of government on 
her own lines? Even republics are not free from venality, as the 
condition of America will testify. It must be remembered also 
that there is at present no great manufacturing population, no 
nxtisan class in large cities. The Eussian peasant has an interest in 
the land and no special grievance to lead him to rebel. The army is 
not likely to abandon its allegiance to the Emperor so long as it has 
an outlet for its energies in the East. Socialism and Nihilism are 
unfortunately not limited to the Eussian dominions, though they 
may appear there in more terrible forms than elsewhere. The ad- 
vantages of parliamentary government may occasionally prove to be 
overrated, and the desire to bring all nations to appreciate its benefits 
is doubtless very benevolent, but rather resembles the prescriptions 
of quack doctors who recommend a few universal remedies for many 
various maladies. 

At present the ministers of State are merely instruments of the 
Emperor’s will. They have no responsibility towards each other, and 
have therefore no common policy. They are little more than chief 
olerks in a gigantic business firm, who carry out the instructions, of 
thofr chief with more or less ability and honesty. It is true there is 
the Ooni^de l%mpire, which consists of those of highest rank in 
the State. Its position towards any proposed law or change 

subnritt^ to it is very much like that of a royal commission, which 
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only reports atid examines, and does not act. There is no power of 
law or justice independent of the will of the officials ; and it is the 
bureaucracy composed by them which is the source of all Sussian 
tyranny and intrigue, for the corruption of the officials is without 
limit. Conscientious governors of great provinces assume that*they 
administer justice and listen to the complaints of the poore^if peasant 
or injured merchant with abSolute attention and impartiality. So 
possibly they do ; but they have no means of controlling the bribes 
insisted upon by their subordinates before they can be reached. 
Their judgments are purely arbitrary, without appeal, depending on 
personal favour, and they flatter themselves that they are protecting 
and delivering the poor and the oppressed. 

The Eussian aristocracy and plutocracy have few powers or 
privileges beyond that jof serving their sovereign, and their position 
depends entirely on the will of the Emperor. Official r^ink is the 
only distinction, and all rank or ^ tchin,’ as It is called, is regulated 
according to the army grades. By this ‘ tchin ’ alone is the right of 
being received at Court acquired. Society is, therefore, subservient 
to the Court, and occupies itself more with those whose position 
can best procure them what they desire than with any other ideas. 
The Court itself is very magnificent, and its entertainments display 
unbounded splendour, taste, and art. In the midst of winter the 
whole palace is decorated for the balls with trees of camellias, 
dracaenas, and palms. The suppers seem almost to be served by 
magic. Two thousand people sup at the same moment : they all sit 
down together, and all finish together in an incredibly short space of 
time. The palace is lit by the electric light, the tables are placed 
under large palm-trees, and the effect is that of a grove of palms by 
moonlight. At these Court balls, besides .the Koyal Family of Grand 
Dukes and Grand Duchesses, with gorgeous jewels, may be seen many 
of the great generals and governors of the provinces who come to 
St. Petersburg to do homage to their sovereign ; a splendid-looking 
Circassian Prince, whose costume of fur and velvet is covered with 
chains of jewels and gold; the commander of the Cossack Guard, 
Tch6r6vine, who watches over the Emperor’s safety, dressed in what 
resembles a well-fitting scarlet dressing-gown, with a huge scimitar 
in his belt sparkling with precious stones; Prince Dondoukoff 
Korsakoff, the Governor of the Caucasus, also in Cossack attire, with 
the beard which is the privilege of the Cossack birth. M. de Giers, 
whose civilian blue coat with gold buttons is remarkable among the 
numberless brilliant uniforms, talks to the Ambassadors with the 
wearied anxious expression habitual to his countenance. The Empress 
dances, but not the Emperor ; he does not sit ,down to supper either, 
but walks about, after the Eussian fashion of hospitality, to see that 
all his guests are served* 

If, to the outsider, society seems to lack the serious side of 
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iKiience, leari^ and politics, it gains energy from its ocmiaot wi|h 
men who are continiially engaged in distant ptovinces, carrying 
Bnssian rule and civilisation to the conquered Eastern tribes. Not- 
withstanding the great ease and luxury, the fact that so much of 
the'male portion is composed of officers, who wear no other clothes 
than thi^ir uniforms, gives something of a business-like air, and 
produces a sense of discipline at the^entertainments. Individually, 
the Bussiahs have much sympathy with English ways and habits, 
and the political antagonism between the two nations does not 
appear to affect their social intercourse. They are exceedingly 
courteous, hospitable, and friendly, throwing themselves with mhch 
zest into the occupation or amusement of the moment. In these 
days of rapid communication social life is much the same in every 
great capital. St. Petersburg is a very gay, society, and the great 
troubles .underlying the fabric do not come to the surface in the 
daily life. There are of course representatives of all the different 
lines of thought and policy, and because they cannot govern them- 
selves, it must not be supposed that they have not predilections in 
favour of this or that line of action.' The season in St. Petersburg 
begins on the Bussian New Year’s Day, which is thirteen days late, 
for they adhere to what the Western nations now call the Old Style. 
It lasts till Lent, which the Eastern Church fixes also by a different 
calculation from the Western, and during that time there are Court 
balls twice a week and dancing at private houses nearly every other 
night, Sundays included. Private balls begin, as in London, very late 
and end very late. The dancing is most vigorous and animated. The 
specially Bussian dance is the Mazurka, of Polish origin, and very 
pretty and graceful. Like the Scotch reel, it is a series of different 
figures with numerous and varied steps. The music, too, is special 
and spirited. The supper, which is always eaten sitting down, is a 
great feature of the evening, and there is invariably a cotillon after- 
wards. The pleasantest and most sociable entertainments are the 
little suppers every evening, where there is no dancing, and where 
the menu is most recherche and the conversation brilliant. The 
houses are well adapted for entertainments, and those we saw comfort- 
able and luxurious as far as the owners are concerned. The bedrooms 
were prettily furnished, and the dressing-rooms attached fitted up 
with a tiled bath, hot and cold water, and numberless mirrors. The 
wives of the great Court and State officials, as well as many other 
ladies, have one afternoon in the week on which they sit at home 
and receive visitors. There is always tea and Bussian bonbons, which 
are most excellent. What strikes an Englishwoman is the number 
of men, officers in the army, and others, who attend these ^ jours,’ as 
ifk French. Many of noted activity, such as General 
Katdbaj^' 11 % be seen quietly sipping their tea and talking of the 
last ball to the young lady of the house. A fSte given by Madame 
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Pcdovtsoff, wife of the Secretaire de rSoopire, was wonderfully 
conducted and organised. It took place at a villa on the Islands, 
as that part of St. Petersburg which lies between the iwo principal 
branches of the Neva is called. It is to jirillas here that the ofScials 
can retire after the season when obliged to remain near the capital. 
The rooms and large conservatories were lit by electricity. At the 
farther end of the conservatory, buried in palm-trees, V^e the 
gipsies chanting and wailing ^heir savage national songs and cho- 
ruses, while the guests wandered about amongst groves of camellias, 
and green lawns studded with lilies of the valley and hyacinths ; 
rose bushes in full flower at the comers. When the gipsies were 
exhausted, dancing began, and later there was an excellent supper 
in another still more spacious conservatory. The entertainment 
ended with a cotillon, and for the stranger its originality was only 
marred by the fact tfiat it had been thawing, and the company 
could not arrive or depart in ‘ troikas ’ — sleighs with thfee horses 
which seem to fly along the glistening moonlit snow. A favourite 
amusement, even in winter, is racing these troikas or sleighs with 
fast trotters. The races are to be seen from stands, as in England, 
and are only impeded by falling snow. The pretty little horses 
are harnessed, for trotting races, singly, to a low sleigh (in summer 
to a drosky) driven by one man, wearing the colours of the owner. 
Two of these start at once in opposite directions on a circular or 
oblong course marked out on a flat expanse of snow and ice, which 
may be either land or water, as is found most convenient. It is a 
picturesque sight, and reminds one of the pictures of ancient chariot 
races on old vases and carved monuments. 

The character of a nation can scarcely fail to be affected by the 
size of the country it inhabits, and a certain indifference to time 
and distance is produced by this circumstance. There is also a 
peculiar apathy as regards small annoyances and casualties. What- 
ever accident befalls the Bussian of the lower orders, his habitual 
remark is ^ Nitchivo ^ It is nothing’). Nevertheless, Northern 
blood and a Northern climate have mixed a marvellous amount of 
energy and enterprise with this Oriental characteristic. Take for 
example the Caspian railway, undertaken by General Annenkoflf. 
This general completes fifteen hundred miles of railway in the in- 
credibly short space of time of a year and a half, and almost before 
the public is aware of its having been commenced, he is back again 
in St. Petersburg, dancing at a Court ball in a quadrille opposite 
the Empress. The railway made by him runs at present from the 
Caspian Sea to the Amou-Daria river, and will be continued to 
Bokhara, Samarcand, and Tashkend, in a northerly direction, while 
on the south it is to enter Persia. Should European complications, 
by removing the risk of foreign interposition, make it ' possible for 
a Bussian army to reach the Caspian by way of the Black Sea and 
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the Caucasus^ this railway gives it the desired approach to India. 
By attacking us in India, which they possibly do not desire to 
conquer, the*^ Pansla vista and Bussian enthusiasts believe they would 
establish their empire af Constantinople, and unite the whole Slav 
race* under the dominion of the Tsar. 

The one preponderating impression produced by a short visit 
to Eussfti is an almost bewildering sense of its vastness, with 
an equally bewildering feeling of astonishment at the centralisa- 
tion of all government in the hands of the Emperor. This im- 
pression is perhaps increased by the nature of the town of St. 
Petersburg. Long broad streets, lit at night by the electric light, 
huge buildings, public and private, large and almost deserted places 
or squares, all tend to produce the reflection that the Eussian nation 
is emerging from the long ages of Cimmerian darkness into which the 
repeated invasions of Asiatic hordes had plunged it, and that it is 
full of th^ energy and aspirations belonging to a people conscious of 
a great future in the history of mankind. Is it too sanguine to hope 
that, as this development j^rocecds, the Eussian Crovernment may 
learn to perceive that a real and enduring peace with England would 
give the commercial wealth and prosperity so much coveted ? A 
firm, decided, and unflinching policy on England’s part, with a 
determination to protect her interests at whatever cost, may perhaps 
bring Eussia to consider the advantages of this aspect of the 
question. 


M. A. A. Galloway 
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The present fashion of pitting one century against another may be 
followed at least as fajrly in art as in literature. From the early 
struggles into freedom of the Florentines and the Sienese dowu to the 
confident facility of our own time, each century has had its charac- 
teristic movement. Of this the centre has been now in Italy, now in 
the Low Countries, now mainly in France and England. And its 
importance has varied with its site. For us the interest of painting 
in the childish fourteenth century is mainly historical ; so it is in 
the adolescent fifteenth ; in the early sixteenth, in Italy, it was com- 
pleted as a vehicle for ideas ; in the seventeenth, in Holland, it 
developed its power as a record of human life and habits ; in the 
eighteenth, under the guidance mainly of France, it was for the 
most part content to echo the past ; in our own nineteenth century 
it has fallen into a line with science, and set itself to grasp and vul- 
garise, in the good sense, the elements of natural beauty. This 
generalisation is, of course, rough. In every age there have been 
men who, by idiosyncrasy or power, belospged to a generation that 
was not their own. But it holds good in the main, and particularly 
does it, I think, apply to the three great ages for the more essen- 
tially modern art of painting. The ideality of the early Italians 
and the humanity of the Dutchmen require nq advocate; but as 
yet few have ventured to put the curiosity of the nineteenth 
century in France and England on the same level. But there I 
believe it will surely be in the mi. ds of the men of a hundred years 
hence. 

As we look back over art in the past, we can trace its course 
without diflSculty. We see that its main stream, at least, has 
always flowed in one bed with other mental activities ; that in its 
widest sense it has been at once the purest and most personal 
expression of the characteristic thoughts of its time. But all this 
we find it hard to grasp in the art immediately about us. Like one 
who wanders among water meadows, we have many doubts before 
we decide which is the chief among the various channels by which 
the ground is cut up. Looking down, however, from our eminence of 
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c^hiy years, it is clear that in the first lustrum of the present 
oentnxy a new aim appeared in art. Until then all painting had 
been more less arohitectonio. From the Madonnas of Ducdo and 
Cimabue down to the landscapes of Glande and his English and 
Ftehch disciples, a balance based on symmetry had never been 
absentior long. Even in the freest of the Dutchmen, this decorative 
note, this regard for something oiftside the picture firame with 
which what was inside had to harmonise, is always present. In 
landscape especially the informing spirit is contented, manipulative, 
and dedaratory, rather than entliusiastic and curious. Buysdael, 
Hobbema, Van de Velde, Backhuizen, did not ‘ libel the sea,’ or the 
land. Their aim was not to search out truth and record it, but to 
take &cts in their breadth, and with this to create a whcde which 
should have the unity of a Doric column. T^ey had no belief, and 
none who had lived up to their time had much, in the unity given 
by truth. In their view, tints, forms, natural arrangements, had to 
be profoundly modified before they could be fit for art. In many 
cases this was done with such consummate skill that it requires 
both insight and practice to make’ sure it was done at all. To a 
careless eye Hobbema’s ‘Avenue’ may seem to embody the same 
notions as Constable’s ‘ Hay-wain.’ The Dutchman’s sky is painted 
in three tints, the landscape is reduced to a camaim of warm Inown 
and neutral green, the reds are greys and the figures modelled from 
the earth on which they stand. But all this is done with such tact 
and knowledge that it gives an impression of actuality scarcely less 
vivid than that of the English picture. But in attitude to truth a 
distinction must be made not only between Hobbema and the other 
Dutch landscape-men, but even between this particular work and 
others by the same hand. ,In the ‘Avenue ’ Hobbema has set himself 
to delude the spectator, to make him feel exactly as if he were 
looking out of a window. But in the rest of his work it is balance, 
and not illusion, that he seeks. And still more is it so with 
Buysdael, the only pther Dutchman, Cuyp excepted, who painted pure 
landscape with distinction. 

Of all landscape-painters Jacob Buysdael was, no doubt, the 
purest artist. Without the human sympathies which have made 
Hobbema, Cuyp and Claude so popular in England, he had a 
finer instinct than either for those effects of nature which could bb 
welded into unity. In his best pictures we find, too — and it is very 
rare — an active knowledge of what paint can not do. His conceptions 
are based on the more obvious features of his own world. There 
is. little in them that can be called research. But they are 
thtoiraughly organised — nothing can be tak^ from or added to them 
;hn|^i||r'-^nd they are most simply carried out. No painter 
thoroughly to say what he wished than BuysdaeL 
H we m ii* t:fiad a fault-’in him, it can only be for not wishhig to eay 
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qioare^ for tiot tsying to siiggest when he mAA d^i^e no farther* 
But to this he was never tempted* His inspiration was lather from 
within than without* He was content ; he never * waiited to know/ 
His aim was to embody certain aspects things which touched a 
chord deep in his own personality. He climbed to the only vaiitage 
points within his reach, the bleak sandhills which protect his 
country from the sea, and thence he watched the clouds chase 
each other over the plain of Holland ; he watched •the broken 
sunlight come in waves across the polders, and touch with its silvery 
gold the stunted oaks, and the red roofs of the villages, and the 
great church that broods over Haarlem. He must have wandered, 
too, in the little solitary dells which lie among the Dunes, and 
watched the tiny rills and waterfalls, in which the clouds he painted 
found their way dowji to the Haarlemer Meer. But he beheld 
all this without a spark of the true modem fire of curiosity being 
kindled within him. The moods of nature by which he was 
attracted were those that gave her a quasi-personality. It was only 
when her changing face could be brought by accidents of light and 
shade into harmony with his bwn sombre cast of thought that he 
found her enticing. And even then he did not pry too closely into 
her secrets. In his oev/vre there is none of the variety of a modem 
landscapist. His whole range might be displayed in two or three 
pictures. 

In all this Buysdael was true to the time in which he lived. I 
have said so much of his character, because in Les Maitres dAutre- 
foia the late Eugene Fromentin traces the great French school of 
landscape — the school of Rousseau, and Corot, and Diaz — ^to his 
example. But there is an essential distinction between his work 
and theirs. With Ruysdael, landscape w^s a half-unconscious outlet 
for deep but narrow feelings. On the other hand, Rousseau and his 
brother Frenchmen were intensely conscious ; their attitude was 
objective rather than subjective ; they went to nature for knowledge 
rather than for sympathy; they painted m jfilein air^ watching 
every change in the sky, every characteristic mood of light, every 
form and tint in tree or hill. Rousseau, especially, instead of being 
content to reduce a favourite effect to its simplest expression, and to 
repeat that again and again, studied nature in all shapes and seasons. 
‘ In her ! * says Fromentin, ‘ he discovered a thousand unpublished 
beauties. The store of his sensibilities was immense. Every season, 
every hour of the day, from dawn to the last streak of sunset ; every 
pha^ of weather, from winter frosts to the heats of the dog-days ; 
every plane, from sandy shores to hills, from the Landes to Mont 
Blanc ; villages, meadows, great forests or modest woods, naked 
earth or bushy undergrowth — ^all these he forced to be his sitters.* 
He goes on to say that all the landscape-painters of Holland might 
have been set up in life with a few of Rousseau’s sketch-books, and to 
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declare, mdth characteristic satisfaction in a French horizon, thjit 
Boussean, from this point of view (width of range) was absolutely 
originalJ This passage from his own book should have awakened 
Fromentin to the inner distinction between the art of his own time 
an<f that of seventeenth-century Holland. In methods, Bousseau, 
Diaz, Dupre, Corot, might indeed be compared to the masters of 
Dordrecht and Haarlem, but the intellectual spur which drove them 
to paint at^all was fundamentally different. 

Looking back on the first bloom of modem painting in sixteenth- 
century Italy, we see it as it was, the chief ornament of a renaissance 
which included all polite activities. The plastic artist speaks a 
universal language. His fame has a broader base than the poet’s. 
To thousands who are familiar with Michel Angelo and Baphael, the 
literature of their time is summed up in thp mere name of Ariosto, 
The writers who, no doubt, in their own opinion, made the glory of 
Leo’s Eoine — the Bembos, the Inghiramies, the Castigliones — are 
scarcely even names out of their own country. But, little as we 
know them, we are conscious that they were all in the movement, 
and that no abstract distinction is to be drawn between the contri- 
butions of poets and painters, sculptors and architects, to the final 
result. And when this great century of ours begins to take shape in 
men’s ideas, the same thing will have to be confessed. It will be 
seen that the phase of literature which was born with it had a 
parallel in art as well as science, that the distinctive feature of the 
whole was what I have called curiosity, and that its spirit was no 
longer the spirit which prefers synthesis to analysis, but a new-born 
readiness to be content with research, to collect materials, to lay 
foundations, and, in art, to believe, more than ever before, that 
what is is beautiful. 

The progenitors, or at least the forerunners, of the new movement 
were a poet and a painter. Wordsworth was born in 1770, and 
Constable in 1776. Each in his own way and for his own purpose 
set the example which was afterwards to be followed by Darwin. 
They trusted nature. They went to the fields and the hillsides, not to 
indulge a parti priSf but to take what they found thqre, selecting, 
of course, those facts which their art could grasp and reproduce, but 
caring for no tradition and turning a deaf ear both to praise and blame, 
when founded only upon what men of other days had done. In 1802 
Constable wrote in a letter to a friend, ^ I shall return to Bergholt, 
where I shall endeavour to get a pure and unaffected manner of 
representing the scenes that may employ me. . . . There is room 
for a natural painter.’ And a few years later we find him saying, ‘ No 
two days are alike, nor even hours ; neither were there ever two leaves 
of H since the creation of the world; and the genuine 

1 ITha ^Eiet course, tlmi !n range he ms scarcely less inferior to Turner than 
lluysd^l Was to hiin. 
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pi^uotions of art, like those of nature, are all distinct from each 
otiier/ In these two sentences a profession of faith is implied which 
was then quite new. Constable did not in the least mean that art 
was imitation ; that to sit down in a field and copy ail one found 
there would make a picture. He meant that landscape should be 
true as a novel should be true, that a painter’s fame should depend 
upon his proved insight into the reality of things, and that •the im- 
pression left by his work should confirm and vivify experience. 

For this the .main requirements are quickness to perceive what is 
essential, and readiness to reject what is not, coupled with a profound 
knowledge of material and its capacities. These Constable possessed 
in a remarkable degree. Apart from the glory that belongs to him 
as an originator, he stands, indeed, in the very front rank of artists, 
using the word in its narrowest and most technical sense. The 
business of the landscape artist is, first, to arrange his subject as a 
general marshals an army, to so dispose it, in. fact, that all fhe parts 
shall support and reinforce each other. Secondly, to bring all his 
skill to the hiding of the chasm which yawns between the real world 
under the sun, and the counterfeit which may lie among the tints 
on his palette. What we admire in a picture is the man who made 
it, and it would be easy, if it were necessary, to show how achieve- 
ment in this double task implies something like perfection in art. 
In spite of their broken lights and crowded ‘ accidents,’ Constable’s 
pictures have a repose almost as profound as Ruysdael’s. Theice is in 
them none of the mistaken effort, none of the wish to make paint 
go beyond its nature, which is so distressing in Turner’s oil pictures. 
They are masterly in the widest sense. They at once proclaim a new 
standard and reach it. If we compare them with those of the 
Dutchmen, or with those of such moderns as John Crome and 
Georges Michel, we find that, while these*brought truth within their 
range by rigorous convention. Constable did so by selecting his truths. 
The convention in such a picture as the ‘ Slate Quarries ’ by Crome is 
comparable to that in a black and white drawing, in which colour is 
replaced by tone. In the ‘ Hay-wain ’ or the ‘ Cornfield,’ millions of 
tints are left out, but those put in are as near the fact as paint will 
allow. 

During the past year Constable was to be studied with more com- 
pleteness in public places than ever before. The famous ‘ Hay- wain ’ 
has been presented to the National Gallery by Mr. Henry Vaughan 
and hung in the same room as the ‘ Cornfield ’ and the ‘ Valley 
Farm.’ At South Kensington there are six examples in the permanent 
collection, two, at least, among his finest works ; while at Edinburgh 
the studies for the * Hay-wain ’ and the ‘ Jumping Horse,’ which have 
long been lent to the London Museum by this same Mr. Vaughan, 
were to be seen side by side with a ‘ Salisbury,’ a * Hampstead Heath/ 
an ^ On the Stem:,’ and * A Glebe Farm/ I may add that in the 
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pietoxe gallery of the newly opened HoHoway Ciollege there is oiM 
q| the dnest *On the Stoars ’ Constable ever painted. It is a. <^ty 
that the French, who were the first to welcome Constable os a new 
star, have no really good and charaoteristio example of him. ' Of the 
five in the Louvre one or two are clever, and are always surrounded 
by a crowd of copyists, but the taste they give of their author’s quality 
is but a taste. * 

All the pictures I have named, except the ‘ Valley Farm,’ were 
painted between 1810 and 1831. In England in those years land- 
scape of another kind flourished in the bands of Turner, the painters 
of Norwich, and the growing school of masters in water-colour. Tn 
France it was practically non-existent. Corot, the first-bom of the 
greatmen,was twenty years younger than Constable and came late to 
maturity. The only Frenchman who painted landscape with some 
original power in the early years of the century was Georges Michel, 
and he wins so little known even in his native Paris, that men believed 
him dead twenty years before he actually laid down his brash. 
Corot was born in 1796 ; Camille Flers in 1802 ; Jules Dupr4 in 
1809, Diaz*also in 1809 ; Bousseauin 1812 ; Troyon in 1813 ; Millet 
in 1816. So that in the year 1825, when the ‘Hay-wain’ won a gold 
medal at the Salon, and the year after, when the ‘ White Horse ’ 
gained a similar prize at Lille, the oldest of the great Frenchmen 
was under thirty, and the youngest not yet ten. The sensation the 
English canvasses made was great. Critics abused them, but 
painters understood their unprecedented union of trath with artistic 
reserve, and in a day they gave their author a fome in France 
scarcely less wide and secure than two generations have built him up 
at home. 

The . exhibition at Edinburgh, which was open all last sum- 
mer, has afforded a splendid opportunity to study the whole move- 
ment. Besides the Constables, it included twenty Corots, seven 
Bousseaus (the catalogue miscalls him Thomas), three Troyons, five 
Dapr4s, fourteen Diaz, seven Millets, thirteen Daubignys, three Cour- 
bets, as well as a crowd of pictures by men of less note and a fine show 
of those Dutchmen who are attached to the movement through Millet 
and Corot j of Matthew Maris, who is only prevented by the rarity of 
his work and his peculiar disposition from being one of the most 
famous of living painters, there were no less than twenty-two examples, 
a considerable proportion of his total production, William and J ames, 
his brothers, were well represented, imd, with the exception of one or 
two men whose names as yet have scarcely crossed the North Sea, the 
whole school was collected about them. There are, too, &ir colleetione 
of original etdungs, English, French, and Dutch, and of drawings iu 
w«t!$l><co|our. Jt would take too long to trace in detail the connection 
bbtliree;h’ |ldjtopd>le and tiie men I have named, or even with the 
F^<^tQ«h, tiblOttgh wh(Hn his influence passed to the Dutch. I must 
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be c(mte]3it to point to the undoubted fact» that |rom the appearance 
olthis work in Paris and Lille dates that habit of deference to nature 
on which the greatness of the only great school the French have had 
is founded. Before 1830 Corot was not jDorot4 In his early years 
his pictures were dry and hard, and helped by rather than based on 
nature. It was only after Constable showed the way that landscape* 
painting became a dialogue between artist and object, in wlfich each 
spoke out frankly. ; • 

Of those who confessed their debt to Constable, Rousseau was by 
far the greatest. As an artist pure and simple, he was inferior to 
the Englishman. His pictures are, as a rule, without Constable’s 
forceful unity. In form they are Shakespearian. We can imagine 
them added to or taken from without loss to their art. And they are 
wanting in frankness. ‘ A good picture should be brown, like a good 
fiddle,’ said Sir Greorge* Beaumont, and we can fancy the sentiment 
finding some faint echo in Rousseau’s heart. . He painted habitually 
in a tone so low that his pictures too often look like moonlights with 
the chill off. As a colourist, ‘ in the abstract,’ he was, however, at 
least as good as Constable, while in the difficult art of modelling a 
landscape he has no rival. We can walk under and round his trees, 
down his lanes, over the brows of his hills, with a sense of ease and 
elbow-room we feel with no one else. Objectively, too, Rousseau 
is the most thorough of landscape-painters. A botanist can enjoy 
himself in his tangled underwoods. The spirit that drove him to paint 
the hoar-frost of an autumn morning, led him to distinguish between 
the most similar trees in the orchard, between the minutest weeds 
that spring up in a neglected garden. For such breadth and unity 
as he cared to have he depended on his technical system, which was 
to bring objects gradually up out of the dark by successive paintings 
in solid colour, alternated with glazes. Tfie result of such a method 
is a deep transparency of impast which is not to be won by paint- 
ing ‘ straight away,’ but which involves a great sacrifice of light. 

Dupre had more sense of unity than Rousseau. His pictmes 
have more of the architectonic quality. But his colour is often lurid, 
resembling nothing in nature so much as the light which gleams 
across a landscape from a break in thunder-clouds. His connection 
with the movement of his time is obvious enough, however, in spite 
of the more stately features of his work. Of Diaz it may be said 
that early popularity crystallised him sooner than Duprd or Rousseau. 
He repeated himself more, and showed a far larger share of that 
proneness to replace truth by trick which we know as mannerism. 
In the last half of his life Diaz had a sure market for those small 
pictures of forest glades, manufactured at Fontainebleau, by which 
he is best known in this country. Their production became a matter 
of routine, like the painting of a drawing-master, and they are likely 
for many years to act as a sort of veil to obscure the real splendour 
of his talent. 
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Constant Troyon is generally classed among the animal-painters, 
but like Cuyp, he showed his genius rather in mvdoppe^ in his cows 
pltis landscapes than in his cows by themselves: Like DuprS, he was 
apt to become false in colour, but the signs of nature-watching are 
never absent from his work. Millet, Corot and Daubigny are divided 
from these men by their greater subjectivity. They have none of 
the variety of Rousseau, and little of the simplicity of Constable, 
Duprfi, or Troyon. With Corot and Millet, of course, landscape is 
more of a means to an end than witli the rest, and in that they are 
less entirely in the movement of their time. But so far as they go 
their pictures are painted entirely on the modern principle. The 
facts are gathered under the blue sky, and the decorative idea is 
never allowed to do harm. With Daubigny, the last and least of the 
constellation, appear the first sure signs of a new mannerism, a 
mannerism which is fast reducing landscape in France to a condition 
not much above that from which Constable and his heirs freed it. 
The men I have named were of course surrounded by a crowd of 
more or less successful imitators, some of whose work posterity may 
rate higher than we. They were followed, too, by the impressionists, 
who in anything like a complete history of the movement would 
occupy the unenviable place which belongs to those who kill an idea 
by stretching it beyond its capacity. It is curious how little foothold 
they have won on this side of the Channel. 

It has been said that so far as England was concerned the move- 
ment started by Constable came to an end with himself. This is 
only very partially true. The right way to put it would be to say 
that here Constable found no immediate followers in his own medium. 
Even when he came to die, his name was by no means a household 
word in his native country, and it was only at small prices that his 
works were sold. Turner and the Claudists held the field. English 
patrons did not, indeed, leave Constable to starve, as the French 
left Millet, but they did little enough to encourage others to set 
out on the same road, and when Constable’s career came to such a. sud- 
den end in 1 837, there was but one man in his native country who ap- * 
plied his principles with sincerity and success ; and that was David Cox. 

It is the fashion to belaud the ‘ great English School of Water 
Colour,’ and its productions are often, in fact, so exquisite, that it is 
hard not to join in the chorus. . For the rendering of certain effects 
of light and qualities of colour, it is unapproached and perhaps un- 
approachable ; but as a whole its inferiority to oil is beyond dispute. 
In range, richness and force, in directness and pliability, no com- 
]>arifion between the two methods is possible, while there is in oil the 
greatf though more accidental, advantage that its solidity enables it 
to hold its own in galleries, among great architectural features, and 
acto^ Before such masters of the lighter art as Cox, 

and Turner, an^ George Barrett, it is diflScult to feel anything but 
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delight in what they did. Begrets that they did it at all, and not 
something else, seem impertinent. Bat, nevertheless, the conviction 
forces itself upon us that their choice did much to deprive England 
of a galaxy of painters which would have outshone even the great 
Frenchmen of Barbizon and Ville d’Avray. 

Another preventing cause was the influence of Turner^ Ideas 
vary and may yet vary for yeSrs as to the rank of Turner’s own 
work, but there can be no two opinions as to the harmfulness of the 
example he set. Under his hand paint became tUnatur4. It was 
taken into a sphere for which it was so unfitted that it could only be 
kepi alive there at all by his personal genius. All the men, and 
they were a good deal more numerous than is sometimes thought, 
who tried to follow the same road came to grief on the way. But 
I)erhap3 the illest turn ^onc to English Art by Turner was when he 
gave a text for Modem Painters. In that book, so great frq.in every 
point of view but the critics’, the false ideal "which Turner followed 
was set forth in language that burnt it into every brain. The 
boundaries of art were trampled down. The true aims of landscape 
especially were obscured, so lhat*men who might otherwise have been 
content to go about it in the natural but reserved fashion of Constable, 
exhausted themselves in the attempt to do impossibilities. Three 
things combined, then, to neutralise Constable — (1) The fidelity 
of our upper classes to Claude and the Dutchmen, which deprived 
our English painter of substantial success in his own lifetime ; 
(2) The preference for water-colour of the best artists living at Con- 
stable’s death; (3) The influence of Turner. To these causes may 
be traced what is, in fact, a very curious phenomenon in art history. 
I doubt whether another instance could be given of a prolific example 
set in one country and followed only in auQther, 

I say followed ^only,’ but it would be more accurate to say 
^ mainly.’ For the full scope of the revolution effected by Con- 
stable is only to be seen when we turn to other arts than his own. 
The most interesting development of the last few years has been the 
revival of etching. Ever since the time of Eembrandt, of course, 
artists have etched. That is to say, they have attacked copper with 
point and acid. But it is only within the last thirty years that the 
etched line has been used, as it was two centuries ago, with a com- 
prehension of its peculiar powers. The immediate honour of the 
revival belongs, no doubt, to men like Seymour Haden, Meryon, 
and Whistler. But their work, and especially that of the first 
named, would have been impossible but for the new standards set 
up by Constable. In days when the last word in landscape was 
believed to have been said by Claude there could be no public for 
such brilliant but partial studies as ‘Penton Hook’ or ‘Erith 
Marshes ; ’ it was only when truth fresh from the fields came to take 
the rank" it now holds that their chance arrived. 
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At the present moment the ideas of which I have endeavoured 
to suggest the source seem to be winning ascendency here jiist 
as they promise to lose it in France. On the other side of the 
Channel devotion to one . particular technical quality threatens to 
set’up a standard hardly less artificial than that of a century ago. 
But h^re the stimulus which missed the painters of the dry land 
has struck the sea-painters with its full force. True to their day, 
these are«by no means encyclopaedic. Each practically confines 
himself to some favourite aspect of the sea. Mr. Hook paints the 
breezes and the broken water, Mr. Henry Moore the heavier 
movements of the waves ; Mr. Colin Hunter paints the ocean as a 
liquid jewel, Mr. Macallum the play of sunlight through the mists 
which lie upon it ; and so on with some half a dozen more. We have 
not a single painter of landscape proper whom we can put side by side 
with these men, unless, indeed, it be Millais. 

The ’same spirit is< to be recognised in the best modem portraits. 
A hundred years ago good portraits were above all things decorative. 
Painters like Eeynolds and Gainsborough were content to catch a 
likeness and to finish a head on n. system, leaving much of their 
canvas to be covered by journeymen and pupils. A few sittings of 
an hour apiece w’ere all they asked. It was inevitable that works 
produced in such a way should have little individuality. And in 
fact nothing impresses one so strongly in a gathering of portraits 
from the eighteenth century as the want of variety among the 
sitters. If we go back further this becomes still more strongly 
marked. Kneller, I^ely, even Vandyck, seem to have been content 
with likeness in the head alone. It was not so with the Dutch. 
The portraits of Van der Heist, Frans Hals, and Eembrandt are 
more comjDarable to modern work in essentials than any land- 
scape of their school, and the best of our living portrait-painters 
are more closely allied to them than to those Venetians on whom 
they prefer to fix their eyes. It is only in our own time that the 
practice of Eembrandt and Hals has been revived, and that the 
character of a sitter has been allowed to decide the whole treatment 
of his portrait. It is only within the last seventy or eighty years 
that we find a head modelled, so to speak, inside and out, and every 
touch on the rest of the canvas governed by the desire to enhance 
its expression. The first man of our modem schools to work consci- 
ously on this principle was Lawrence, who, whatever his faults, could 
at least model a fine head when he had one before him. But to 
see it thoroughly grasped we must turn to living men like Millais, 
Holl, or Bonnat, and to see its results in perfection to portraits like 
those of Mr. Hook, of Mr. Chamberlain, and of M. Thiers. 

If I,hav%$ucceeded in making myself understood, it will be seen 
that I !wflh.to point to one particular phase of mod^ art as cha- 
racteristic of the nineteenth century, and upon Oonstabfe as its author* 
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The phaee is that based upon curiosity, the nevr substitute for faith. 
Iden no longer dogmatise upon nature. They go to her and find out 
what she is, and they bring back what they can. Zn one <X his smaller 
plates Hogarth foreshadowed the new ‘motive with Babelaisian 
candour. His prescience has in part been proved by such develop- 
ments as the Zolaistic novel, but his fears for his own calling are not 
yet in train to be fiulfilled, F8r the new trust in nature has given 
an art of its own to the nineteenth century — an art whicih is likely 
in time to be placed with those of the sixteenth and seventeenth. 

* Walter Armstrong. 
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ON WELL-MEANT NONSENSE ABOUT 
EMIGRATION 


Are these islands over -populated ? In other words, is it possible by 
any conceivable process to maintain at home in reasonable comfort 
and decency not only the thirty-seven million human beings whom 
the United Kingdom is estimated to contain, but the three or four 
millions who, at the present rate of increase, will be added to them 
in the course of a single decade ? ] The question has been asked 
ever since the days of Malthus, and as it closely touches the happi- 
ness of the present and coming generation, I propose to say a few 
words upon it. 

It is difficult to believe that there can be room for two opinions 
on such a subject. The once popular adage that Hhe Providence 
which sends the mouths will send the meat,’ if it still regulates the 
practice no longer constitutes the creed of the least provident classes ; 
while few thinking men can bring themselves to share Mr. George’s 
belief in a coming millennium when ‘ a greater number of people will 
collectively be better provided for than a smaller,’ and when ‘ the 
natural increase of population will constantly tend to make every 
individual richer instead of poorer.’ ^ At the same time, it may be 
admitted that Mr. J. S. Mill’s gloomy predictions have not yet been 
verified. Mr. Gladstone, it is true, has had no difficulty in showing, 
in the pages of 'this Review, that the England of to-day supports 
its 28,000,000 with greater ease and in greater comfort than the 
England of Lord Tennyson’s youth supported its 14,000,000, and 
Mr. Giffen’s remarkable statistics are scarcely needed to prove that 
our working classes are better paid, better fed, better clothed, and 

* In a paper contributed to the September number of the Statistical Society, Dr, 
G. B. Longstafi;, a 'wcU-known autbority^on the subject, estimates the populatibn of 
the United Kingdom on the 3rd of April, 1886, at 36,776,064, and its quinquennial 
increase at 1 ,801,206. If Ireland, where the population is actually decreasing, be 
omitted from the calculation this increase would exceed 2,000,000. Possibly, as Dr. 
IjcmgstaBt subsequently points out, some slight deduction may have to be made from 

* Hepi^fbrge’s Progress and Pfverty, p. 126. 
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oa the whole better housed tlian their grandfathers. The cause 
indeed is not far to seek. Free trade has opened our^orts to the 
productions of both hemisphere's ; and the means of transporting those 
productions from the uttermost parts of the earth has been increased 
twenty-fold. Our manufactuiiiig and other industries have been 
enormously developed ; we lia\o made the world our grapary and 
have flooded both hemispherefs .with our cottons and calicoes; we 
have laid the occult powers of nature under tribute, and have pressed 
the latest discoveries of science into our service. We get our apples 
from Nova Scotia, our mutton from New Zealand, and our butter — 
orVhat passes as such, from — ^Heaven only knows where. The 
result has been a superabundance in the supply and a fall in the 
price not only of the necessaries, but of the small luxuries of life, 
which promises to make England what Sir 11. I^eel hoped it would 
become — ‘ the cheapest country to live in in the world.’ 

But, with all these grounds for eongratukftion, it is impossible to 
read the population returns for the last few years, and to listen to the 
bitter cry of the unemployed which assails us from every quarter, 
without serious misgivings, if the openings for em]>Ioymci]t and 
the sources of subsistence have multiplied fast, the mouths to be 
filled have multiplied still faster. I imt aside the case of Ireland, 
which cannot be discussed without raising controversial (picstions 
upon which I have at present no desire to enter. Is or will I dwell 
upon the ominous unanimity with whicli employers of labour insist 
that, if the industrial supremacy of this country is to be maintained, 
the rate of wages must be substantially reduced. Let us take facts 
and figures about which there is no dispute, and see to what con- 
clusions they lead. 

The population of Great Britain is at the present moment being 
added to at the rate of at least 1,000 persons a day, or, in the words 
of the Kegistrar-General, ‘ it receives every ten years an accession 
equal to the whole population of London.’ In connection with this 
enormous growth two points deserve to be noted.. The tlis})roportion 
of the sexes, in itself a serious evil, is slowly but steadily increasing.® 
The distribution of the jDopulation is undergoing a sensible change. 
The towns (except where some special cause is at work) are every- 
where growing. The rural population is either standing still or 
actually diminishing. The metropolis alone receives every week an 
addition of more than 1,000 persons, and the cry is ‘ Still they come ! ’ 
In the case of London and of other large cities the ‘ natural incre- 
ment ’ is swelled by the crowds who pour into them from every part of 
the world. Most of these immigrants are unskilled workpeople or 
bring what craft they possess to an enormously overstocked market. 


• Cenw^ o/JSnffland and Wales (General Keport), iv. 15. 
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It does not require the harrowing realism of Mr, Creorge Sims or the 
picturesque ^pen of Mr. Walter Besant to prove that where, as in the 
East End of London, the supply of workers is constantly overtaking 
the supply of work, wageS will be driven down to starvation point. 
When we hear of women working all day and half the night in order 
to earn tScZ . or 4cZ. by making a pair of trousers and 2rf. by making 
a pair of full-sized sheets and having to find the ‘ extras ’ for them- 
selves— when we are told that one penny is considered a handsome 
remuneration for filling 144 boxes of liicifer-matches — we are tempted 
to ask, Is this life ? Is it the kind of existence into which any 
reasonable being would, if he or she were given any choice in the 
matter, desire to be born ? Yet there are myriads of our countrymen 
and our countrywomen whose only prospect of escape from such an 
existence is the workhouse or the grave. I *am not speaking now of 
that destitution which springs from t.emporary depression of trade 
or of that which is perhaps inseparable from every state of human 
society, but of that which is directly due to the fact that 50,000 
persons are huddled together in a locality where there is not work 
or room for half that number. 

Poverty, of course, is a relative term, and it is easy to understand 
the unsympathetic jeers with which an audience of half-starved 
mechanics lately greeted the poor clergyman who complained of 
the difficulty of bringing up a family upon 150L a year. Yet it is 
impossible to withhold some pity from the professional man or country 
gentleman who, with advancing years and a declining income, finds 
himself under the necessity of launching into the world half a dozen 
sons with ‘ average abilities,’ and no taste for anything in particular 
except cricket and. lawn-tennis. A generation ago the outlook was 
not so hopeless. A friend at Court, a member of Parliament under 
obligations to the family, a goodnatured judge, an East India di- 
rector, or an uncle high up in one of the services might have been 
relied upon to find some comfortable berth into which young men of 
good family and*of mediocre intelligence might be conveniently 
stowed. But alas ! these things are no more. ‘ Every gate is thronged 
with suitors,’ and if its portals no longer ‘ open but to golden keys ’ 
they are guarded by the dragon of Cannon Row. Thrice lucky, 
indeed, is the youth who can scramble into a competency without 
having to run the gauntlet of a competitive examination. Even 
more pitiable is the lot of those portionless maidens to whom nature 
has denied either the graces to attract or the capacity to compete 
with what is known to the more uncompromising advocates of female 
labour as ^ the confiicting sex.’ In such a condition of things, it is 
nidt Burpri^ng, though for some reasons regrettable, that among the 
upper j^fessional classes the age at which men and ^omen 
marry becoming every year later and later. The Anglican clergy, 
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Uideed, appear to be influenced by no such prudential considerations. 
To judge by the first column of the Timea^ they still regard it as 
their mission to enter a practical protest against the decretals of 
Hildebrand, and seem bent upon compensating for centuries of 
enforced sterility by excess of production. But the clergy are a 
privileged class, and among them, as among the great mags of the 
people, it is probable that the*difficuliy of rearing and maintaining 
a family will, in the present state of public opinion on the subject, 
exercise no perceptible influence on the growth of our population. 
To say the truth, the doctrines of Malthus have never been popular 
in England. In the words of Mill, ^ Eeligion, morality, and states- 
manship have vied with each other in incitements to marry and to 
the multiplication of the species, so it be but in wedlock.’ ^ Occa- 
sionally, indeed, a cogpiopolitan Englishman may venture to hint 
tliat a Normandy peasant with two children is better off than a 
Dorsetshire labourer with ten. But the majority of writers and 
speakers wisely prefer to steer clear of the subject, and agree to 
respect, as something sacred, the right of a married Briton to have 
as many children as he likes. Meantime, those who, like Mr. Fawcett, 
think it more important ‘ to provide elbow-room and employment for 
the existing generation than to call into being a generation for whom 
there is neither,’ will be thankful for small mercies, and will learn 
with complacency that the marriage-rate of last year was one of the 
lowest on record, even though that rate be shown to fluctuate with the 
rise and fall of wages, with the price of bread, and with the export 
returns of the Board of Trade. 

Where, then, is the remedy to be found ? I must leave to others 
the task of examining and exposing the wild communistic theories 
which have found such favour on the Contjnent and are rapidly gain- 
ing ground in England. Such nostrums, even if they could bring 
about that Liquidation soeiale on which the proletariat of Paris 
delight to dwell, would feed no mouths and fill no pockets except 
those of the agitators who live by them. Private.charity, local relief 
funds, and costly public w’orks, undertaken to give employment to 
starving men, may afford temporary relief at the risk of creating or 
encouraging chronic pauperism. Trades unions and combinations of 
workmen may drive up wages, but they will not create work, and 
they certainly will not enable five families to live where four at 
present starve. 

On the other hand, I am very far from saying that, under a 
rational system of land law reform, many parts of England, Wales, 
and Scotland might not be made to support a much larger population 
than they at present contain. The survival of land laws having 


* MilFs Prineijftes of Political Economy^ i. 440. 
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their roots in the feudal system, and utterly unsuited to £he present 
state of society, is indeed one of the strangest anachronisms of tKe 
nineteenth century, and it is impossible that they can long withstand, 
the assaults of a democratic House of Commons, It is very pro- 
bable that the creation of small holdings and the breaking up of 
enormous tracts now consecrated to solitude and sport, if it did 
nothing ^else, would help to retain upon the land the population 
now gravitating to the towns. By all means let these reforms be 
insisted upon ; but the change they involve amounts to a social 
revolution which it will take years to accomplish, and ^ while 
the grass grows the steed starves.’ At present, as 1 have already 
shown, everything tends the contrary way. The fall in the price of 
agricultural produce has made the farmer more than ever anxious to 
reduce his labour bill ; and the substitution of machinery for hand 
labour, as well as the conversion of arable info pasture land, by seri- 
ously affecting the agricultural labour market has done much to 
depopulate the country and fill the towns. 

We are thus driven back upon emigration as the only immediate 
cure for the prevailing distress. The subject is one which was pro- 
minently and constantly brought before me when I was at the 
Colonial Office last year, and I therefore venture to discuss it with 
more freedom and confidence than I should otherwise have thought 
of doing. 

Large as lias been the aggregate number of emigrants who have 
left this country during the last fifteen or twenty years, few persons, 
I suspeet,knowhowsliglitly our census returns have been affected by 
this disturbing cause. We read of the wholesale exodus of working 
men and women to America and Australia, but it is not generally known 
that for every five persons who sail from these shores nearly two find 
their way back to them or land there for the first time. The excess 
of native emigrants over immigrants, which in 1884 w^as 150,823, in 
1885 fell to 122,176, and in 1886, a somewhat exceptional year, 
only reached 152,882, or considerably less than half per cent, of 
our whole population, A very largo proportion, too, of this excess 
was caused by emigration from Ireland, which for our present 
purpose need not be taken into account. Considerable as these 
figures, even when thus reduced^ are, it is obvious that if our congested 
population is to be relieved by this process, it must be resorted to 
upon a far larger scale. 

Unfortunately, emigration is a question upon which more well- 
meant nonsense has been talked and written than upon any other 
subject under the sun. There are persons who think that to draft 
meu and women from the thickly to the thinly inhabited portions of 
the glob^ is#8 easy as to divert water from a ffigher to a lower level. 
coH^P^ut talk reminds us of the French princesses, who, when 
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told thatliie people were starving for want of bread, suggested that 
they should eat plum-cake. It is not surprising that conclusions 
drawn from such faulty premisses should be confused and contra- 
dictory. I have myself listened for a couple of hours to a deputation 
of returned Australian emigrants descanting upon the hardships and 
miseries of a life in the Bush, and the next day have heard New 
South Wales and Queensland flepicted as the paradise of the working 
man. I have heard Canada described by one man as **the grave of 
English capital,’ and by another as the one spot on earth where a 
man can invest 200Z. or 300i. in the purchase and cultivation of land, 
wfth the certainty of a good return for his money. To some extent 
these divergent descriptions are due to the feet that our information 
is derived from two opposite sources — from capitalists who wish to 
feed, and workmen who are interested in starving the labour market. 
But the effect upon our home population is the same. Unfortunately, 
also, the persons who go out to these countries are often as ignorant 
of what lies before them as if they were proceeding to another planet 
instead of to another hemisphere, and, like most ignorant persons, 
they alternate between the extreme of credulity and the extreme of 
suspicion. 

To counteract and dispel this ignorance, the Colonial Office 
last year succeeded in establishing at 31 Broadway, Westminster, 
the ^ Emigrants* Information Office ’ — an institution which, though 
at present in its infancy, is likely in time to exercise a most im- 
portant influence. Maintained at the very modest cost of about 
600Z. per annum, it collects and diffuses knowledge which to the 
intending emigrant is simply invaluable. This knowledge is digested 
into yearly and monthly reports, which arc models of practical infor- 
mation presented in a compendious form^ extending to such useful 
details as the clothes to be worn and the tools to be used in each 
colony. The office itself is open daily for the purpose of giving advice 
to such persons as desire it. At its head is Mr. C. P. Lucas, of the 
Colonial Office, assisted by a committee composed of gentlemen of 
practical experience, of whom I may name Mr, Burnett, the Labour 
Correspondent of the Board of Trade ; Mr. Dent, the Secretary of the 
Workmen’s Club and Institute Union; Mr. Benjamin Jones, the Greneral 
Manager of the Wliolesale Co-operative Society ; Mr. J. Martineau, 
the Chairman of the Emigration Committee of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society ; Mr. Walter Paton, the Hon. Secretary of the Central 
Emigration Society ; Mr. J. Rankin, M.P. ; Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P.; 
Mr. J.^ H. Tuke, and Mr. Arnold White. 

The emigration problem, to which I propose to devote the re- 
mainder of this article, naturally suggests three questions: Who 
should emigrate ? Where should they go ? And what is the best 
way of helping those numerous and deserving persons who cannot 
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pay for their own passage or support themselves in the first stag^^ 
of their new life ? 

The answer to the first question is simple enough. Emigrants 
should be in the vigour of life, hardy, and endowed with a suflScient 
stock of health and animal spirits. Above all, they should be proof 
against Jtjiat temptation to indulge in alcoholic drinks which, in the 
case of some natures, solitude and the* absence of all social restraints 
make wellnfgh irresistible. If he or she understands some special 
handicraft, so much the better ; but, as a rule, persons who can turn 
their hands to anything get on best. Young married couples will 
generally do well, but a superabundance of very young children is 
obviously a difiiculty, especially if the emigrants have to rough it. 
On the other hand, the emigration of children, as it has long been 
carried out by Miss Eye, and lately advocatecl by Mr. Samuel Smith, 
is by all means to be encouraged ; provided, of course, that they can 
receive suitable care and supervision both on the voyage out and in 
their new homes. One thing, however, is certain. Nothing can be 
more unjust to the Colonies, nor more cruel to the subjects of the 
experiment, than the proposal to pack bflf promiscuous shiploads of half- 
starved ^ East Enders ’ to the wilds of Canada or Australia. To arrest and 
divert the present flow of population from the agricultural districts 
to the large towns rather than to transplant to the Colonies men 
and women enervated and demoralised by years of city life should 
be the aim of all who wish to restrict the stream of emigration to its 
proper channel. Compulsory deportation is, of course, out of the 
question, and it may be conceded that no person who is fortunate 
enough to possess a comfortable home in the mother country should 
be urged to leave it. Unfortunately, however, the people who are 
least wanted at home ancl yet would make the best colonists are 
often those who are most reluctant to emigrate. The latest statistics 
issued by the. Emigrants’ Information Office show that of the men who 
applied personally at the office for advice and information 31* 18 per 
cent, were mechanips, and 10*56 per cent, clerks and shop assistants, 
while only 8*57 per cent, were farm labourers.^ They also show 
that nearly one-half of the applications which came by post were 
sent from large towns. The majority of the applicants, too, pre- 
ferred the ‘life’ of cities like Melbourne and Sydney, already too 
densely peopled, to the silence of the Bush or the solitude of the 
prairie. 

A word must be said of the large and increasing class of young 

‘X would not be understood to mean that mechanics necessarily make bad 
colonists. On the contraiy they are often more handy and fall of resources than 
more agrioulturists. But the artisans who wish to emigrate are generally those who 
baV^ tried three trades and succeeded in none ; and there is some ground for 
the complaint df bur colonies, that they are being made ‘ a dustbin for our failures.’ 
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Baen of good birth and liberal education who axe driven to leave the 
mother country because she offers them neither a career nor a liveli- 
hood* The interesting Australian experiences lately published by 
Mr, Finch Hatton show that such men, if they have much to endure, 
have also something to hope for, provided they are made of the 
proper stuff and set to work in a proper spirit. There ar^ among 
our aristocracy many young ®men who work as hard at fox-hunting 
or deer-stalking as any farm labourer at his plough or* harrow, and 
manual labour or even menial drudgery involves, it should be re- 
membered, no loss of caste where nearly every one must work with 
his own hands. But woe be to the youth who goes out to a new 
country in the hope of ‘ living like a gentleman * or of obtaining a 
situation in a bank or a counting-house. He will almost certainly 
find that he is bringing his wares to an overstocked market or to 
one in which native industry is fast occupying the ground.^. 

The second question is more difficult. Sbmething, of course, wdll 
depend upon the habits and physique of the emigrants themselves. 
A man whose life might have been saved or prolonged by the climate 
of Queensland may be killed by a Canadian winter. The tropics 
may, for the present purpose, be put out of the question. Few 
Englishmen go to the West Indies or to the West Coast of Africa, or 
even to India, with a view to make those regions their jiermanent 
home. Of countries not under the rule of the Queen, two only 
would seem to present any attractions or to offer any advantages to 
]3ritish settlers — the United States of America and the Argentine 
Eepublic. The latter country possesses one of the finest climates 
and the most fertile soils in the world, and its natural resources are 
being developed by the aid of British capital at a rate as rajiid as 
those of Australia herself. The old prejudice against anything 
South American — natural enough, when these magnificent regions 
were monopolised by a semi-savage race, half Spanish and half 
Indian — ^might be expected to disappear when those half-caste 
nomads are being replaced by an agricultural population drawn from 
the most thrifty and industrious inhabitants of Lombardy and 
Liguria. But prejudices are stubborn things, and the prospect of 
finding himself among people who not only speak an unknown 
tongue, but eat polenta and worship saints, does not commend itself 
to the average Englishman. No such drawback awaits the emigrant 
who lands at Boston or New York, though this fact alone is scarcely 
sufficient to account for the extraordinary preference shown by our 
emigrants for the United States. It is scarcely credible that the 
number of persons of British and Irish origin who during the last 
three years sailed from the ports of the United Kingdom to that 
country was more than double that of those who proceeded to all 
our own Colonies put together. 
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In speaking of a country so vast, and possessing such wide 
diversities of climate, it is impossible to lay down any general rule ; 
but the experience of the thousands of disappointed emigrants who 
recross the Atlantic every' month will, I believe, bear me out in 
saying that the Great Eepublic is a lottery in which the prizes, though 
rich, are^jare, and the blanks are many. Of course, a man who can 
pay for his passage to a new country, and support himself when he 
gets there, hhs a perfect right to go where he' likes, and unfortunately 
it is probable that most of the Irishmen who swell the stream of 
emigration to the United States go there not because they have any 
special preference for that country, but because they wish to escape 
from British rule. But the majority of would-be emigrants are not 
able, at first at least, to pay their own way, and it is too much to 
expect that the resources of the mother country, whether in the form 
of private charity or Government subsidies,' should be devoted to 
building up or enriching a rival nation by peopling it with men and 
women whom our own fellow- subjects are ready to welcome and 
anxious to receive. 

Before glancing at the prospects which await an intending settler 
in our larger Colonies, it may be interesting to note the proportions in 
which they are now resorted to. In the years 1884, 1885, and 1886, 
75,719 persons of British and Irish origin left the United Kingdom for 
British North America, against 126,725 who sailed to Australasia, 
and 445,677 to the United States ; while the number of those who 
returned from our South African possessions actually exceeded the 
number of emigrants by several thousands. From the statistics of 
the Emigrants’ Information Office, to which I have already referred, 
it would appear that the applicants who exjircssed a preference for 
the Cape and Natal were only a little more than 3 per cent, of the 
whole number, against 15 per cent, who wished to go to Canada, and 
51 per cent, who sought to proceed to Australasia.** The reluctance 
of working men to select the Cape or Natal is doubtless partly due 
to the influence of a large coloured population on the labour market, 
and partly to exaggerated reports of the unsettled state of the 
country. But it may be hoped that the success of Mr. Arnold White’s 
recent Colonisation Scheme may open the eyes of intending settlers 
to the great advantages offered by these highly favoured but much- 
decried regions. The comparative unpopularity of British North 
America is more difficult to explain. Canada is not half as far from Eng- 
land as the Cape, and not one-fifth as far as Australia. Halifax, her 
most eastern port, which is open all the year, is 500 miles nearer to 
I4verpool than New Vork itself, and the opening of the Canadian 
Paoifie JEki^ay has provided a cheap and easy access to the very 

* lit be remembered, hewever^ that these statistics cover a season of the 

year when emigration to Canada was, for obvious reasons, less popular.. 
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heart of the finest wheat-growing and cattle-breeding districts 
dh the face of the earth. Canadian winters^ though proverbially 
healthy, are no doubt extremely cold ; but Scotchmen, at least, are 
not spoiled in the matter of climate, l^or does it appear that the 
colonisation of the Northern States of the Union has been retarded 
by the terrors of an equally rigorous temperature. It should be 
noted, too, that the large belt of country opened up by She great 
Canadian railroad and its branches is far more fertile than that 
traversed by the through lines of the United States, and that the 
Dominion has no waterless deserts such as those which make the 
interior of Australia practically uninhabitable. The boundless 
mineral and pastoral wealth of the latter country will doubtless 
continue to attract and repay those who can afford to make it their 
destination. But if we wish to relieve the immediate pressure on the 
mother country we nflist take the colony which, so to speak, lies 
nearest to hand, and which offers the readiest and easiest -chance of 
subsistence to the largest number at the smallest cost. Without, 
however, entering into further comparisons, it may be safely laid 
down that there is in our North American, Australasian, and South 
African Colonies room for a population at least three or four times as 
large as that of the United Kingdom. But the absorption of such a 
population, or even of a twentieth part of it, and the process by which 
such absorption is effected, must be a work of time, and can only be 
accomplished by slow and painful degrees. Great Britain may be 
too full, and Greater Britain too empty, but it will lake years to 
redress the balance. The experience of the first occupants of Botany 
Bay, who, though sent out under Government auspices, and main- 
tained by Government aid, were often on the verge of starvation, 
and the sufferings caused in later times by indiscriminate ‘ rushes ’ 
to places where nothing was to be procured but the vilest of 
alcoholic drinks, should operate as a warning to the philanthropists 
who wish to export batches of men and women to localities in no 
sense prepared to receive them. The best emigrants in the world 
will starve if they are sent to a country vThere they can find 
neither employment nor subsistence. Such experiments are not 
only futile, but positively mischievous ; for the artisan who 
returns from Melbourne or Montreal with empty pockets and blighted 
hopes only helps to swell the volume of prejudice which interested 
persons in this country have already created against emigration in 
general. 

The disappointment caused by the neglect of this salutary warn- 
ing explains the preference recently shown for schemes of coloni- 
sation as opposed to schemes of emigration. The difference is an 
important one. By colonisation is meant ^ the selection of quali- 
fied persons to settle in a colony which is willing to receive them. 
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and there to maintain themselves as distinct agricultural commu* 
nities.’ Emigration, on the other hand, may mean the wholesale 
or haphazarditransfer of fit or unfit persons to countries which may 
or may not want them, and may or may not find work for them to 
do when they get there. 

The distinction leads naturally to the third question which I 
propose consider, for it is obvious . that, while many persons may 
be able to ^scrape together a few pounds to pay for their passage 
across the Atlantic, the settlement of a whole community in a 
new country and the provisions required for starting them in 
their new homes necessitate a very substantial outlay. By th# 
deputation from the State-directed Colonisation Association which 
recently waited upon the Marquis of Salisbury, this outlay was 
estimated at from lOOi. to 160i. per man. Even at the lowest 
computation, therefore, the cost of sending dut such colonists upon 
a large scale must be very serious. Indeed, it is calculated that 
20,000 families could not be settled in Manitoba or Assiniboin 
without an expenditure of many millions. Yet, viewed as a means of 
relieving our congested population, the experiment, if carried out on 
a smaller scale, would be about as eflBcacious as an attempt to bale 
out a water-logged vessel with the aid of a dozen teacups. 

Now where is this large sum to be found ? I wish to speak with 
the greatest respect of the exertions made by those noble-minded 
men and women who have ungrudgingly given their time and money 
to the furtherance of these schemes, and of associations like the 
Charity Organisation Society which have spared no pains to direct 
and assist the efforts of private benevolence. Not less noteworthy, 
too, are the large sums lately sent over to this country by settlers in 
America and Australia to enable their friends and relatives to join 
them in their new homes. * But the stream of private benevolence is 
always precarious, and is apt to run dry when it is most wanted ; and 
no one believes that the required sum, or anything approaching to it, 
could be provided year by year out of the pockets of private indivi- 
duals or the resoifrces of charitable societies. Indeed, the very 
fact that the promoters of these schemes are appealing to Government 
for help shows that private benevolence has been tried and found 
wanting* 

We are thus brought face to face with the vexed problem of 
State aid to emigration. Such aid may come either from the country 
which receives or from the country which sends out the intending 
settler. At present Canada grants assisted’passages to agriculturists, 
farm labourers and their families, and to female domestic servants ; 
but the free grant of large tracts of the best agricultural land, which 
the! l>ou^nio|^ offers to suitable persons, amounts to an additional 
bditttifi of substantial kind. Of the Ausbralasiau Colonies, 
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Queensland offers free passages to selected agricultural labourers and 
fiUngle domestic servants; while assisted passages are granted by 
Queensland and New Zealand to farmers and agricultiyrists who are 
able to deposit a small sum by way of caution money, or to show that 
they are possessed of a certain amount of capital, * Nominated 
passages ’ are also granted by several of the Australasian Colonies, 
by means of which the friends^ of residents in those Colonic can be 
sent out at reduced rates under special conditions. In^ view, how- 
ever, of the fact that the government of these Colonies is more or 
less in the hands of men who are interested in arresting the flow of 
eniigration and who look with suspicion upon any attempt to ‘ flood 
the labour market,’ it would be unsafe to regard these arrangements 
as permanent. Clearly, therefore, if the required help is to be given, 
it must come from the mother country. 

The objections to tile granting of such State aid on a large scale are 
obvious enough, and have been often stated. New agencies would have 
to be created, and new machinery set at work. If Government were 
to interfere, ^ the sources of supply on which voluntary effort depends 
would shrink and dry up, and tlje State would be left in undisturbed 
possession of the field.’ But a more serious difficulty confronts us in 
limine. Is it just, except under very special circumstances, to tax 
a hundred persons who remain at home in order to enable two or 
three to live in unearned independence and comfort in a new country, 
even though British taxpayers may be indirectly benefited by the 
diminution of unhealthy competition and by the opening of new 
maikets for their industries ? Or, if it be just, is there the slightest 
chance of a British Parliament sanctioning such an impost ? It is 
only fair to the advocates of State-directed colonisation (as they prefer 
to call it), to point out that they*feel the force of these objections, 
and profess to have discovered a scheme under which the pecu- 
niary liability of the State would be reduced to a minimum. To 
quote the words of Lord Brabazon, on the occasion to which I have 
alluded : — 

The Association did not want the State to advance one farthin|^, unless it was 
necessary, in the form of payment of interest on loans which had been advanced by 
•the public to carry out their scheme. They proposed that there should be an 
Imperial Commission appointed by the Government, upon which representative 
Colonists should be ex-officio members, and that this Commission should be 
empowered to rmse funds in the open market, loans for the purpose of sending out 
to the Colonies as farmers and as settlers men who were physically and morally 
fit to become farmers, and to place them on the free grant lands of the Colonies. 
Canada ofiered one hundred and sixty acres of the finest land in the world to any 
who would go and settle there, but 100/. to 120/. per man was required for that 
purpose. 

He subsequently added that, if the Govenuneut guaranteed the 
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payment of fair interest on the snm proposed t& be advanced, thera 
vonld be little difficnlty in the present state of the money market in 
floating the loan, and that 

there would be little risk of the State bein^ ever called upon to provide the 
interest, as experience had proved that suitable men could, within a short time, 
make themsdves independent on such magnificent lands as, say, Manitoba. The 
lands wout^ be security, and every spadeful of earth turned up would increase the 
value of the security 

Lord Brabazon’s first proposition may be accepted without demiif, 
but it will be seen that the second involves a somewhat imporirot 
assumption, and that in the meantime the^assistance asked for is no 
less real because it takes the form of credit instead of the form of cash. 
The liability of a guarantor, as many "of us know to our cost, often 
turns out to be a more serious thing than it iS"represented to be ; and 
it is just-possible that the assisted colonists might show their ^ inde- 
pendence ’ by disregarding existing obligations as well as by dispens- 
ing with further help. Such things have happened before, and may 
happen again. What in such a case is the Home Government to do ? 
Is it to assume the rdle of a mortgagee in possession, and to sue or 
evict its defaulting debtors ? The prospect is not an encouraging 
one, especially when we remember that as soon as one of these 
emigrants has stepped on the shores of one of our self-governing 
Colonies he becomes as little amenable to the control of the Home 
Government as if he had landed in Patagonia. In fact, the fatal 
objection to State-directed colonisation seems to be, that the moment 
the colony is formed, the State loses the power of directing it. The 
I retort that it is only proposed to send out emigrants to Colonies which 
consent to receive them scarcely rdeets the objection. 

It is not, I believe, generally known that not long ago a scheme 
of colonisation, not unlike that now advocated by Lord Brabazon, 
was actually under serious consideration. In the year 1883 Sir 
George Stephen, the President of the Canadian Pacific Eailway Com- 
pany, and other leading Canadians interested in the question, made the 
following overture to the home authorities. They proposed to take 
out and settle upon lands of three great Canadian companies, pos- 
sessed of a practically unlimited area of available territory in Mani- 
toba, 10,000 picked families from Ireland; to plough and seed these 
farms for the first year, and to provide each family with suitable 
habitations, with the][nece8saTy implements of husbandry, and with 
a limited number of domestic animals. The cost of the undertaking 
was, in the first instance, to be defrayed out of the proceeds of an 
Imperial loan, repayable without ^interest at the end of ten years. 

’ The TimeBi February 5, 1887. 
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FfiT the first two or three years the colonists were to pay nothing. 
After that period they were to be charged a gradually increasing rent 
calculated at a rate sufficient to recoup the promoters of the scheme 
for their outlay and to secure the repayment of the original loan. 
In this case the Government would have had the guarantee of three 
presumably solvent companies, but it was felt by those whose experi- 
ence entitled them to speak •on such matters that some further 
security was required to justify the expenditure of a lafge sum of 
public money. Under these circumstances, an informal application 
to guarantee the loan was, I believe, made to the Dominion Govern- 
ment, who were not only directly interested in the scheme, but in a 
better position to estimate the chances of its success and to enforce 
the conditions under which it was 'to be tried. I never heard what 
answer was returned tp these overtures ; but as the proposal fell 
through, I conclude that the Canadian Government did not see their 
way to give the required undertaking. 

It is for many reasons to be regretted that some such experiment 
could not have been tried. When ideas of this kind are widely 
Ijromulgated and earnestly held; it is exceedingly desirable that they 
should be put to a practical test. As Lord Salisbury pointed out in 
his answer to the deputation on State-directed colonisation, the plan 
might be tried on a small scale at a moderate cost. If it failed, the 
experience gained would be worth the money ; if it succeeded, its 
success might open the way to the solution of a problem which is 
daily becoming more urgent and more complicated. I am not 
generally an advocate for heroic remedies. But the disorder to be 
remedied is rapidly approaching a stage which may at any time, 
become acute. I venture therefore to make the following practical' 
suggestion ; Let the cost of sending out to Canada and of equipping 
and settling, say, 2,000 families to be carefully selected mainly but 
not exclusively from our agricultural population — a subject upon 
which, at present, the most vague and contradictory notions prevail 
— be accurately ascertained ; if necessary, after^ consultation with 
trustworthy experts to whom such calculations are matters of every- 
day practice. Let one half of that sum be provided by private 
subscription, or by the settlers themselves and their friends, and 
let the other half be raised and the whole secured in the manner 
proposed by Lord Brabazon. Let Canada be asked to provide for 
these colonists a sufficient quantity of suitable land in an accessible 
locality ; and, lastly, let the whole scheme be carried out under the 
joint direction and control of the Imperial and Dominion Govern- 
ments. The advantages of this plan would, I think, be unquestion- 
able. The whole matter would be transferred from the region of 
speculation to the region of fact. Private benevolence, so far from 
being checked, would be directly stimulated. The interest which 
VoL. XXI.-No. 122. S S 
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the contribators would naturally feel in the due disposal of their 
own money would be a guarantee against wasteful or injudicious 
expenditure.' The colonists themselves would have a stake, hoW'* 
ever small, in the undertaking; and, lastly, the co-operation of 
the two Governments would not only obviate the objection now 
urged against State-directed colonisation, but would greatly in- 
crease the chances of its success. The mother country would, no 
doubt, inedr some liability, but that liability would in any case be 
small, and I am not without hope that it would prove infinitesimal. 
The experiment, if successful, might of course be repeated on a 
larger scale. 

There are other matters connected with this subject which 
will, no doubt, engage the attention of the Colonial Conference 
which is on the eve of meeting in London. Everything which 
tends to bring the Colonies into closer contact with the United 
Kingdom indirectly helps to facilitate the flow of our surplus popu- 
lation from the latter to the former. Though much has lately been 
done in this direction, surely much still remains to do. Compare 
the postage of a letter from England to Sydney with the postage of 
a letter from England to San Francisco, or the time occupied by a 
voyage from Liverpool to New York with the time occupied by a 
voyage from Liverpool to oxir nearest Canadian ports. It may be 
said that such matters must be governed by purely commercial con- 
siderations, and that if more persons wish to go to the United 
States, and such persons are able to pay more highly for their accom- 
modation, better accommodation will be provided for them. I can 
, .. only reply that, if we are going to deal with our own Colonies upon 
l^^these principles and in this spirit, we shall soon have no Colonies to 
deal with. 

One word more. The spread of education and the gradual intro- 
duction of a higher standard of comfort, while it does something to 
check improvident marriages and consequent over-population, may 
in time do much to familiarise our working classes with the advan- 
tages offered by other countries, and to reconcile them to the idea of 
. leaving their own, especially when it is supplemented by so admir- 
able an agency as that of the Emigrants’ Information Office. But the 
outlook is distant, the danger is immediate. The rapid growth of 
the new Socialism in London and elsewhere warns us to put our 
house in order, and the demon of Revolution will not be exorcised 
by Mansion House Relief Funds or by Sunday platitudes about the 
duties of the rich to the poor. The spectre is at the door ; the hand- 
writing is tm the wall ; but, as in the days of Lot and Noe, * we eat, 
we drink, we buy, we sell, we plant, we build, we marry and are 
. given in jiipmage,’ and few there be who care to read the signs of 
the times. Meantime, one thing is certain. It is the duty of every 
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iq^n who has the slightest chance* of guiding or influencing public 
opinion to look facts fearlessly in the fece, and to speak what he 
believes to be the truth on a subject which party considerations and 
a certain false delicacy of sentiment have? too long thrust into the 
background. 

G. OSBOK:)fE Mo/bAN. 
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A WARNING TO THE S. P. R. 

In an article of mine entitled ‘ Hill- Digging and Magic ’ which 
appeared -in the January number of this Keview, there is mention 
made of a large find of Eoman coins at the village of Baconsthorpe in 
the year 1878. The discovery was so recent^ and the interest which 
it aroused among archqpologists in East Anglia was so great, that all 
the circumstances connected with this remarkable find are fresh in 
the'recollcction of many of us ; and it might well appear highly im- 
probable that anything more could icemain to be said on the subject. 
My astonishment, therefore, was great when last month I received 
tlie following startling letter from the lady whose name it bears — a 
name which is more than sufficient voucher for the good faith of the 
writer, who repeats the strange story. 

Croydon : February 6, 1887. 

In reading your article on * Hill-Digging * in the Nineteenth Centuty for last 
month, it stiikes me that you may be interested to hear that the Baconsthorpe 
treasure-trove you mention was not without its uncanny side. A servant of ours, 

, a Baconsthorpe woman, now married, came back to her place at the 

Deanery, Winchester (my father was then dean), bringing back some of the coins 
with her (she gave me one), and told, as far as I recollect, the following story. 

There was a bedridden old man who came from a parish a few miles off, and 
therefore had no personal experience of the Baconsthorpe neighbourhood, as he 
had been unable to walk ever since he had lived there, lie was subject to trances,, 
in which he had power of eecond-siyht, and which left him much exhausted. 
Accoiding to the story, he aaw in a trance the place where the pot of coins waa 
found, and carefully described some bent tree under which they were to dig. The 
corns loere there found. 

According to *8 story the old man then saw a pot of gold coins in a field 

which he described, but could not point to the exact spot. Many people went to 
dig there, but without success ; and, the owner naturally objecting, the gold coina 
have remained undiscovered. 

Yours faithfully, 

Mabt Bbahsxon. 

Now it so happened that last autumn the Norfolk and Norwich 
Archaeological Society made an excursion to Baconsthorpe, not with 
any desire to see the place where the coins had been found — for that 
yas ac( Jongpr a matter of interest to us— but simply to look at the 
remains olT ithe old Halt of the Heydons, built daring the fifteenth 
eentiiry and now a ruin. In the course of our wanderings about the 
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I}lace we were shown a hole in the ground which seemed as if it must 
have been made quite recently, the earth which had been thrown out 
by the excavator being still as he left it. We were tofd that some 
man had applied for leave to the tenant«f the land to dig out the 
place for treasure which, it had been revealed to him, lay in the 
earth at that particular spot ; but after a while, as nothing ^peared, 
and ‘ there was no knowing where the joke would end,’ tlfe digger 
was ordered to discontinue, and' sent away. When Missf Bramston’s 
letter came to me, I had my own suspicions as to the truth of the 
marvellous story ; but, desiring to learn more than I knew, I applied 
to*the Rev. J. R. Fielden, now Rector of Honingham, and previously 
Rector of Baconsthorpe, and this is his reply 

Honingham : February 1 4, 1887. 

I have been unable sooner to reply to your letter about the Ilaconsthorpe coins, 
1 was at home at Baconsthorpe at the time of the discovery, and was. one of the 
first to see the earthenware pot. 

You must not confuse the find of the coins with Miss Braraston’s story of the 
-old man ; the two are entirely distinct. First, then, as to the coins. There is a 
very fairly correct account of the discovery of the coins themselves in a paper 
which was communicated to the Norfolk and Norwich Archieological Society by 
Miss Hogg, who was at that time residing at Barningham Hall. ... A certain 
number of the coins were dispersed, but the greater part of them are, 1 imagine, 
etill in a cabinet at Barningham Hall, . . . 

Now for Miss Bramston’s story. The old man alluded to was, I believe, born in 
Baconsthorpe, but for some years be had resided at Holt, a neighbouring parish . 
Upon my engaging his daughter as schoolmistress, he and his wife came to keep her 
house. The old man was by no means bedridden, /or he acted as walking postman 
for a time, and was for years more or less engaged in the rectory garden. It is 
quite true that at times he took to his bed, and said that daring those seizures he 
hod revelations concorning treasure which was hidden at various localities. The 
account of these dreams he committed to paper. 1 tried to read several of these, 
but they presented nothing but a moss of confusion ; and as the poor old man 
valued them, and they were valueless to any one else, they were placed in his 
-coffin when he died. The finding of the Homan treasure was entirely accidental, 
and had nothing whatever to do with any dream that this old man had. When 
he was at Holt he was in the habit of digging near the remains of an old cbapl, 
now belonging to Mr. Rogers of Holt Hall ; but though lie was confident that 
there was treasure there, I never heard that he found any. The hole which you 
xememher our looking at in the banqueting room of Baconsthorpe Hall was dug by 
this old man. Old Mr. Mott, who died three years ago, allowed him to dig, and 1 
think it was a pity that he was not permitted to finish his work. The old man 
•dieamed that at a certain depth he would come to concrete, and that under this a 
-chamber would be found where the treasure was bid. lie did dig down and found 
the concrete, but was then stopped by Mr. Mott. 1 never heard that any one else 
«ver dug but old Purdy, and the idea of gold coins is entirely visionary, I married 

— to , and though there is a certain amount of truth in her 

-story, like most stories there is a good deal of error adjoined. 

Yours, 

JoHir R. Fiblmlv 
[R ector of IloninghamJ. 

Thirty years hence there will probably be few men living who 
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will be able to sift a story like this, and fewer who could give so 
lucid and satisfactory a statement of the facts. 1 cannot but think we 
have here a*case of the growth of a myihua — in our own nineteenth 
century — and a very rapid growtli too. But what a warning it 
suggests to those who are sometimes a little too prone to accept the 
evidence of witnesses easily enough to be found by the score, but 
rather ^pt to be discredited when subjvicted to cross-examination ! As 
to the illustration which this story affords of the vitality of a belief 
in the existence of hidden treasure among our rustics in East Anglia^ 
it is unnecessary that I should add a word. 

Augustus Jessopp. 
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I. 

Whatever its immediate fate in the House of Commons, a Coercion 
Bill, although it may not tranquillise Ireland, cannot fail to reunite 
the Liberal party. Coming at this time, it will stand in the eyes 
of the English people as a confession of failure on the part of the 
Government to redeem the pledges made at the general election. 
Throughout the debates of last year, Conservatives contended that 
Ireland was governable by a firm use of the ordinary law; that 
anarchy was due chiefly to weakness of purpose in the administra- 
tive authorities, and that determination to enforce order would 
secure it. After some months of trial, this comfortable theory is 
abandoned, and once again — for the last time — Parliament is asked 
to place a sharper sword in the hands of the Irish Executive. The 
old arguments are to be furbished up once more, the exploded 
methods tried again. In no other department of human affairs 
would men return, unabashed, to remediesi which over and over again 
they had found useless. The triumph of hope over experience has 
only one well-known example more^^common and complete. 

When Lord Salisbury became Prime Minister, he might have 
inaugurated a policy with fair chances of success. Like Lord Strafford, 
he might have crushed rebellion, or, like Lord Beaconsfield, he might 
have tried to ‘ dish the Whigs.’ But he chose to fall back upon 
the expedient of capriciously enforcing or ignoring the law of 
Parliament, according to some indefinite standard of justice, of 
which Sir Eedvers Buller was created the dispenser. Such acts of 
weakness, like those of Louis the Sixteenth, are the expiring efforts 
of a doomed authority. ‘ The game of law and order,’ as Sir George 
Trevelyan queerly calls it, must inevitably pass into the hands of 
fresh players, and the moment is close at hand. It can be but a 
transient memorial of Queen Victoria’s fiftieth year of service to the 
State* to affix her sign manual to another Coercion Act for Ireland. 
On the other hand, no fitter celebration of the last half-century of 
growing freedom could well be found than by vindicating in Ireland 
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the immortal principle that men of one race, with intellect and 
courage and resolution, will not be permanently ruled contrary to all 
their prejudices and sentiments by men of another. 

Within a measurable distance of reunion, the Liberal party will do 
well to consider the great services rendered by those who dissented 
from Mr. Gladstone’s Bills of last year. And on the eve of his 
triumplfVno one would probably be> prepared more fully to admit 
them than JMr, Gladstone himself. For while he will receive all 
honour for having boldly initiated, on behalf of the English people, a 
great policy for Ireland, he will reap all the benefit of having his 
policy freely accepted by the entire English nation, upon which *its 
success mainly depends. Although last year it might have been 
denied, it is now undeniable, that no other solution of the Irish 
problem is possible. The Tories have had their chance, and they 
have failed. That this further demonstration of the futility of ex- 
ploded ni^thods has been afforded is owing to the action of a few 
independent members of the Liberal party, and is one of their minor 
claims upon the gratitude of the nation. And it is only another 
example of the scientific method, unconscious though it be, by which 
Englishmen proceed in politics, that, before accepting any great con- 
stitutional change as a remedy for a political evil, they test over and 
over again every milder palliative, under every feasible condition. 
For this reason, Englishmen who are not blinded by partisanship or 
soured by anxiety for the sweets of office should be grateful to Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain for having demonstrated beyond 
all doubt that there is no possible alternative to Home Kule for 
Ireland. 

Another great service they have rendered is to prove to Europe 
that the English democracy is not to be led by the nose. No one 
doubts that Mr. Gladstone himself years ago foresaw that Home 
Eule for Ireland was inevitable and desirable. Had his independence 
been unshackled by vast responsibilities, he would not have con- 
cealed his opinion. But the leader of a great party must necessarily 
keep about the cenitre of his followers, and not upon either flank. 
Mr. Gladstone’s views were of necessity known, therefore, only to a 
few. The demand for Home Eule was associated with unpopular 
personalities and questionable proceedings. It was prejudiced in the 
eyes of the ordinary voter ; and even at the bidding of a leader so 
enthusiastically revered as Mr, Gladstone the ordinary voter could 
not at once shake off his prejudice. He ignored the protestations of 
the local or professional cat-jumper, and unostentatiously and in a 
vast number of cases secretly adopted the attitude openly advocated 
by Lord Hartington and I^. Chamberlain. Certainly no candid 
onlooker ^n h||me his countrymen for want of blind faith, and for 
slowly yi^t^Ahg to argument and reason and to the pressure of 
ciroumBtances* 
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Although the force of the dissentient Liberals has been fully 
appreciated, their real numbers and the composition of their body 
can never accurately be known. Doubtless they contained among them 
a number of timid and stupid men, who merely herded round their 
chiefs. But on the whole, both in Parliament and in the constitu- 
encies, the men who disapproved ]Mr. Gladstone’s Bills, and* who let 
their disapproval be known, w^re marked by a peculiarly ifigh stan- 
dard of public virtue, as well as' of political intelligences Of course 
they have suffered from a gust of temporary unpopularity. With 
the majority of their own party they were naturally enough unpopular, 
for the plain reason that they dared to vote according to their con- 
victions, while many of those who supported Mr. Gladstone’s Bills, 
though they spoke up for them in their constituencies, denounced 
them in the lobbies of^the House of Commons. 

Those who had not the courage of their convictions naturally 
enough could not readily forgive the men who had. The Tories, on 
the other hand, instinctively and rightly distrusted them. From 
their point of view they were useful, but as Lord Eandolph Churchill, 
with superior candour, declared, their uses were obviously of the 
most temporary kind. 

The solid claim, however, which the dissentients have upon the 
regard and gratitude of Irishmen as well as of Englishmen is that 
they destroyed the Bills of last year. Although those Bills contained 
a principle salutary both for England and Ireland, their details were 
so hastily and so ill conceived that the demonstration of their short- 
comings has finally convinced even their authors. No doubt among 
the dissentients there were timid souls, who shrank from the daring 
change, and who, while denouncing the old system with its futile 
recourse to periodical ‘ coercion,’ held shadowy views of possible 
reforms in this department or that of Castle rule. But as a body 
the dissentients in this country were not unfavourable to sweeping 
reform, and among the leaders the clever ones made use of the 
duller ones, in order to destroy Bills which were bad, with the cer- 
tainty that they could ultimately induce them to accept Mr. Glad- 
stone’s principle in a garb more fitted for the requirements of the 
whole nation. 

The Bills had been presented to Parliament as a final settlement 
of the Irish question. Yet they contaiued provisions which con- 
flicted so violently with Liberal susceptibilities on the one hand and 
Irish necessities on the other, that no one seriously believed in them 
as a permanent arrangement. 

No Liberal could be veiy enthusiastic to set up a representative 
body composed of higher and lower orders, with fancy franchises, 
arrangements which he had spent most of his political existence in 
denouncing. Nor could any Irishman welcome a financial bargain 
driven hard enough to skin the very stones in Connemara, or a hmd 
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Ftirchase Bill imposing far heavier burdens on the Irish people than 
a fair and reasonable market properly demanded* Yet neither the 
one nor the ‘other could openly maintain what *’each inwardly felt, 
that these provisions were of a temporary nature. For they were of 
the essence of the Bills, and these were loudly declared to contain a 
settlement absolutely final. To the dissentients every sound Liberal 
owes it tfiat a Bill violating sound Liberal principles was slaughtered, 
and it is t(> them that Irishmen, now engaged in proving how far 
too high judicial rents in Ireland really are, owe it that these very 
rents were not accepted as the basis of a purchase scheme, all the 
cost of which would have come out of Irishmen’s pockets. 

The late Master of Trinity, at a college meeting — after a tem- 
pestuous debate, when a member of the present Tory party in the 
House of Commons had been brilliantly advocating, with all the 
ardour of youth, some sweeping measure of university reform — is 
reported to have observed that ^ we are none of us infallible, not 
even the youngest of us.’ The same may, without offence, be pre- 
dicated of the dissentient Liberals. And one of their mistakes — 
perhaps the gravest — was that they* failed to appreciate, at its true 
value, the difference between opposing the majority of the Liberal 
party upon a Bill before the House of Commons and identifying 
themselves closely with a Conservative Government. 

If Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, is a type of the best kind of dis- 
sentient, Mr. Goschen is an example of the worst kind. The logical 
outcome of the great Opera House meeting should have been a 
Coalition Government. But an administration containing Lord 
Salisbury, Lord R. Churchill, Lord Hartington, and Mr, Chamberlain 
was a foregone impossibility. The offensive and defensive alliance 
between the dissentients qnd the Government was consequently a 
mistake, the effect of which inevitably has been to prolong a dangerous 
crisis, and to postpone a natural reunion upon a basis of mutual con- 
cession. It has led also to displays of temper on both sides, which 
cannot fail to shake the confidence of plain men in their political 
leaders. Fortunately, both Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington 
afford a fine contrast to many of their colleagues in the placability 
they have always displayed. But it is doubtless painful to think 
that a large amount of human suffering in Ireland — ^possibly the 
sacrifice of many lives, certainly the postponement of salutary 
reforms in England, and a prolongation of a period of social unrest — 
may depend upon the nervous susceptibility of one statesman or the 
too facile pen of another. 

A good deal of obloquy has been heaped, not by persons wholly 
disiutereeted, upon Sir William Haxcourt’s Round Table. But the 
eutei^tisiii^iAlist who desired to sketch the room of which it is th^ 
special fiSaturfe, and the cynical amateur who offered a price for it, 
betrayed a fkr shrewder instinct about their fellow-countrymen’s 
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sympathies. At the Bound Table the principle of Home Buie for 
Ireland has been finally conceded. That concession was made on 
behalf of the Liberals who had opposed Mr. Gladstone^ Bills, and in 
return for it those Bills and all theia provisions are finally con- 
signed to the limbo of well-intentioned failures. The stars in their 
courses are fighting for the reunion of the Liberal party. Obstacles 
of temper, of feeble ambition, of expiring obstinacy, still exist. 
Some simple-minded, hot-blooded manufacturer here and there, who 
has doled out his thousands before now to Liberal wirepullers, can- 
not get over the circumstance that, at the last election, the men 
whom he had salaried for years ran a candidate against him. Here 
and there also, some pompous mediocrity who, in Mr. Gladstone’s Bump 
administration, found himself pitchforked into a blue coat stitched 
over with gold oak leaves, spies ruefully into a future darkened for 
him by the form of some dissentient who has assumed his old 
attire. While on every bench to the left of the Speaker there are 
ardent spirits who, having repeatedly declared that never would their 
forgiveness be extended to Mr. Chamberlain, shiver at the early 
prospect of having to admit that their uncharitableness has in no 
way interfered with that eminent statesman’s political health. 

An undoubted obstacle, and it is a serious one, in the way of 
reunion is the understanding between the Government and Lord 
Hartington. 

But all these arc overshadowed by the powerful forces making 
for reunion. 

First, the failure of the Government to enforce the law in Ireland. 
Secondly, their growing weakness in the House of Commons, accen- 
tuated by the successive losses of Lord R. Churchill and Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach. Again, the inevitable drifting back of the dissentients to their 
old associates, as Mr. Gladstone’s Bills fade from view, and coercion 
looms large in the immediate future. Finally, the hurry of Mr. Glad- 
stone to see the party once more united, of Mr. Parnell to take advan- 
tage of Mr. Gladstone’s essential health and vigour, and of Mr. Cham- 
berlain to resume his proper and useful place among the leaders of 
the Liberal party. These forces are too potent to be withstood by a 
feeble barrier of trivial personalities and contemptible jealousies. 
And as for Lord Hartington’s fair and open understanding with the 
Government, a barrier no doubt, the tide of circumstances must 
inevitably sweep over it. So long as the Government can even make 
a show of ruling Ireland, he may be pledged to support them ; but it 
is surely not necessary for him to go down with them into the gulf ! 

The time must shortly come when a mediator will be wanted 
between the party which has a pohey and desires to advance it, and 
the party which, having no policy of its own, nevertheless has the 
pow;er to defeat any attempt on the part of others to initiate one. 
The Hie may not be amusing, but it undoubtedly has a dignified 
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aspect) and Lord Hartington may yet have to stand, like Aaron, 
between the living policy of Home Bale and the dead expedient of 
coercion, and" stay the plague which is devastating Ij;eland. 

Men who talk glibly of r unforgiveness, and keep their personal 
grievances well in front of their political conscience, underestimate 
the popular dislike of personal motives in politics. The people are 
ever reaay to credit their leaders with high motives till low ones are 
proved to animate them. No English statesman has of late* years so 
rapidly and justly conquered the confidence and respect of his fellow- 
countrymen as Mr. John Morley. And why? The lesson may 
well be taken to heart. It is because no one has shown a more 
steadfast adherence to the principles he holds, and advocated them 
with greater moderation and fairness. Mr. Morley never speaks 
in public but he appeals to and succeeds in, touching some higher 
fibre in the nature of his hearers. It is incredible that Mr. Morley 
could be swayed from the path of reconciliation by any personal 
feeling whatever, and smaller men would do well to follow in his 
wake. 

Mr. Chamberlain, no doubt, 1 as been accused, in hot blood, of 
motives which those who know him well can afford to treat with 
decent ridicule. But then Mr. Chamberlain’s style of fighting pro- 
vokes flank attacks. He strikes so hard and straight. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, however, has won his spurs in public. He was not foisted 
into political life up the backstairs. And if he has found himself 
among the leaders of the Liberal party, it has been by unswerving 
advocacy of popular rights, and by an attention to the needs of his 
fellow-countrymen untiring in its devotion, and singularly happy in 
its practical results. Hardly any English Minister of recent times 
has exhibited so firm a grasp of the dry and essential detail of political 
duties as Mr. Chamberlain. To contend, as some ephemeral saun- 
terers among the green benches of the House of Commons have 
been heard to do, that Mr. Chamberlain has destroyed, by his recent 
action, his chances, of leading the Liberal party, is the nadir of 
political blindness. The real fact is that Mr. Chamberlain never held 
his position in the Liberal party by any one’s favour. It is there- 
fore quite unnecessary for him to curry it. His perseverance in 
mastering difficult questions, his grasp of business, his clearness of 
head, and his indomitable will carried him into a prominent place in 
the councils of the nation. That place he has not forfeited, and, with 
or without the patronage of embittered partisans, he is not unlikely 
to retain it. And Mr. Jesse Ceilings may complacently look forward 
to the day when numberless competitors will scramble for the posi- 
tion which he now so respectably fills. As therefore of Mr. Morley, 
go of Mr.Chj^|3gberlain,it is incredible that, with questions remaining 
unsettled to the advocacy of which he has devoted years of life, he 
would allow any personal feelidg to stand in the way of their realisa- 
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tion. lip candid observer can doubt that when the reunion between 
the sections of the party takes place^ men of mark will resume very 
much their old positions in the councils of the party. The more 
obscure and second-rate politicians doubtless will disappear in the 
vortex of a general election, but they can console themselves with 
the reflection that, even if they did serve the useful thougly^humble 
purpose of a Tory crutch, notwithstanding that drawback, tney saved 
Parliament from committing a stupendous blunder. Itds not every 
member of the House of Commons who can lay such flattering 
unction to his political soul. If, however^ it is assumed for the 
pdrpose of argument that personal feelings and private considera- 
tions among the leaders hinder the reunion of the Liberal party, 
they can only postpone and cannot prevent it. Mr. Schnadhorst, a 
practical opportunist, in kindly accepting from Sir William Harcourt 
ten thousand guineas in token of his services to the old Liberal cause^ 
considerately warned him that, if the leaders failed to find a 
basis of agreement, their followers would be reconciled in spite of 
them. When Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Chamberlain both agree 
in declaring that differences upon great points of policy have ceased 
to exist, and the latter can only wonder ^ where the hitch ’ comes in, 
Air. Schnadhorst’s prophecy cannot be very far from realisation. The 
truth is being rapidly recognised that the dissentient Liberals have 
fulfilled their task. They destroyed a policy in their opinion right in 
principle, but faulty in vital details, and they have enabled a Conserva- 
tive Government to demonstrate that no policy based on any different 
principle can be carried out in the times in which we live. Finally, 
they have forced an admission from Mr. Gladstone, by his acquiescence 
in the meeting of the Eound Table conference, that his Bills of 
last year were faulty, and that they are not to be introduced again 
into Parliament. This admission alone would form a sufficient basis 
for reuniting the party. But, in point of fact, a further advance has 
been made. For Mr- Chamberlain has stated in public, and has not 
been contradicted, that Mr. Gladstone’s representatives have accepted 
in principle the four conditions laid down by Lord Hartington as 
essential to any project of Home Rule, in his address to the electors 
of Rossendale. 

So that the position may be described as follows. In Ireland 
a condition of things exists intolerable to all men of all classes. 
To remedy it, the Government proposes to recur to old pallia- 
tives, tried over and over again — coercion with one hand, tin- 
kering the land laws with the other. Not any member of the 
G;ovemment, nor any supporter of the Government, declares firmly a 
belief or even a sanguine hope that this fresh experiment will succeed. 
On the other hand a demand for a new and untried policy is steadily 
maintained. Lord Hartington has ventured to consider it under 
certain conditions specified by him. Under these conditions, it is 
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accepted by every section of the Liberal party, and by every con-% 
siderable public man, from Mr. Gladstone downwards, who is associated 
with Liberal ideas ; while every authority in Ireland itself, whether 
among the Catholic hierarchy^ the resident magistrates, the permanent 
civil servants of the Crown, or the Castle officials of all grades, believes 
this policy to be absolutely inevitable. In spite, therefore, of appa- 
rently anlagonistic movements, in spiie of bitter words spoken in 
discussion, i^i spite of votes given in different lobbies upon this 
ephemeral question or that, the strong tide of events is flowing 
towards a reunion of the Liberal party. And notwithstanding Coercion 
Bills, notwithstanding amended parliamentary procedure, and not- 
withstanding new and numberless Land Acts, no one who has con- 
sidered the relation of all sections of this great and powerful party to 
the Irish question can doubt that its reunion paust entail a Bill for 
granting to Ireland the privilege of self-government. 

The new Bill must necessarily differ vitally from the old one. 
Public discussion has laid bare the whole matter. The points 
uj)on which the English people insist upon having their way are 
now clearly defined. It is not at all'a question of the idiosyncrasy 
of this statesman or of that. As dissectors or investigators, or as 
counsel, politicians have served their turm The people are in 
possession of all the facts of the case, they can exercise their judg- 
ment, and no one can doubt that they have decided. For the sake, 
therefore, of their own reputation for sagacity as well as for self- 
abnegation, for the sake of the wretched Irish people who are made 
the sport ql* contending factions, and for the sake of Englishmen who 
are sick to death of the Irish question, the leaders of the Liberal 
party would do wisely to sink their sham differences, and to resume 
without much further delay their old stations side by side. 


Reginald B. Biiett. 
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There are times in the history of a nation, as in the life of an indi- 
vidual, when diflSculties seem to accumulate, when one misfortune 
follows another without any counterbalancing gleam of good luck, 
and when fate appears to drive its victim relentlessly upon a disas- 
trous course. It is at such a moment in his career that the stuff of 
which a man is made •becomes apparent, and that by resisting he 
establishes his claim to be a hero, or by yielding sinks into insignifi- 
cance. So it is with a country, and it appears to me that we are 
now in a crisis of this kind. 

The country at the last election deliberately rejected the policy 
of Home Eule for Ireland, not hastily or without discussion, for few 
subjects have ever been so feverishly discussed before. Time is 
measured not merely by weeks and months, but by what we can 
manage to crowd into them, and during the six months which pre- 
ceded the election more was said and written on every point of the 
question than is the case with most questions during two or three 
years. Nothing has happened that ought really to change the con- 
victions of anybody, and yet we already hear an ominous murmur 
among the opponents of Home Eule that the game is up and sur- 
render inevitable at no distant period. 

This disgraceful panic must be put *a stop to, and this super- 
stitious feeling of the impossibility of withstanding an impending 
and irresistible fate must be dispelled. Everybody who sees the 
danger is in duty bound to do his part in averting it. I proceed to 
do what little I myself can, and I hope others will follow my 
example. 

Let us consider calmly and impartially what the difficulties of our 
situation really are. In the first place, there is no doubt that there 
is a great want of vigour in the personnel of the Government. The 
only man among them of really first-class ability is unfortunately 
shorn of half his power by being in the House of Lords. He has 
been deprived by stroke after stroke of his most powerful colleagues, 
first by the resignation of Lord Eandolph Churchill, then by the death 
of Lord Iddesleigh, and now by the ill-health of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach. The Unionist party in the House of Commons is divided 
into two. The Tories very naturally dislike feeling that they are de- 
pendent for power upon men who have passed some of the best years of 
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their lives in opposing them, and who will probably oppose them again 
as soon as the present storm has blown over. They look forward to the 
day when they may dispense with their ‘ crutch,’ and some of them 
are already inclined to throw it away at once and trust to Providence. 
On the other hand, many Unionist Liberals have something of the 
same feeling as Sir George Trevelyan. I can well understand Sir 
George’s' feeling. That the nephew and political heir of Lord 
Macaulay should be subjected to the barest suspicion of Toryism 
puts him in a disagreeable position. There are others, men of middle 
age, who share his perplexities. People do not often after fifty ^will- 
ingly change the party to which they have all through life belonged 
I am one of those who believe the differences between the two great 
parties in the State to lie very deep, and that anybody who has once 
deliberately and after full consideration joined the one will always be 
ill at ease when acting with the other. Far more important than 
those lurking jealousies and differences between the two sections 
of the Unionists, there is the dreary spectacle of Ireland once more 
in a state of such disturbance that the ordinary law is insufficient 
to keep order or to enforce justice. « It is disheartening to have to 
return to the old story, a mixture of coercion and remedial measures. 
People are very naturally becoming impatient and anxious at any 
cost to have done with the whole thing. ‘ 

I think I have stated fairly the difficulties of our situation. Let 
us see whether they are such as to render it hopeless. In the first 
place, if the heart of the nation is sound it matters comparatively 
little of what individuals the Government is composed. During our 
great struggle with J'rance, from the death of Pitt till the end of the 
war, our Government was at least as feeble as the present. Again, 
is this part of the situation new or unexpected ? Of course the losses 
I have mentioned have aggravated the circumstances, but the fact 
of Mr. Goschen being able with a good conscience to join the Cabinet 
has gone far towards balancing these. And did anybody a year ago 
fancy for a moment that the Conservatives possessed the material for 
forming a strong Government, or is there anything in the present 
state of things for which we might not have been prepared ? 

As to the fundamental differences of opinion and the latent ill- 
feeling between the Conseiv’atives and the Liberal Unionists, which 
I have been so willing to admit that I have perhaps exaggerated it, 
I trust with confidence to this. It is more difficult to bring two 
discordant bodies together than to keep them so. I believe that the 
Conservative grumblers are few and unimportant. As for us, the real 
wrench took place when we left our party, and I do not think that 
anybody having gone through the painful process will like to have done 
so iu vain. We have only got to cling to the Conservatives for a few 
years an|i#|inake it clear that Home Buie is a thing that England 
will not hear of, and we may then fall back into our former places. One- 
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more general election like the last and Home Bale is as dead as a 
Vloornail ; and, as it has nothing in the world to do with Liberal 
principles, the schism which it has caused in the Liberal ranks will 
be healed as soon as it has disappeared. 

The condition of Ireland is, I admit, disheartening. But did any- 
body who opposed Home Eule ever think that there was a sovereign 
and immediate remedy for tl),p distracted state of that cou^itry ? It 
was part of our argument that, in spite of the violent paroxysms of the 
disorder which had recently been exhibited, the disease ^as in reality 
wearing itself out, and wc compared the outrages in that exceptionally 
bad year, 1881, with those in the tithe war about fifty years earlier, 
when there were sixty murders in one county ? But we always said 
that the cure must be a very slow one. 

When I left Ireland before Christmas I certainly thought things 
looked better. Peojfle in many parts were getting heartily sick of 
the League, and its power seemed to be chiefly confined to two 
counties. The great majority in England at the last election against 
Home Eule had made the people doubt whether after all the League 
would win the day, and it seemed as if in another moment the vast 
mass of those who go with the strongest would pass over in a body to 
the side of the Government. But things since then have gone in the 
other direction, and the tide having once turned, unless it can be 
stopped, will run with frightful rapidity. Time has already been 
wasted. Not another moment should be lost. 

Yes ! we must go back to the'old weary round — another Coercion 
Bill coupled with remedial measures ! It will require all the dogged- 
ness of our race to bring the long battle to a close. But I believe 
that we are a dogged race, and that the sullen obstinacy which won 
Waterloo and Inkermann still exists among us. ^ Time and the hour 
wear through the roughest day,’ and the«days to which I have alluded 
at last came to an end and left us victorious. 

I believe if we are firm that, if not in our time at all events 
in the time of our descendants, Ireland will be as strongly united to 
us in heart and feeling as we are determined she shall be in govern- 
ment. But in order to effect this it is necessary that, while we insist 
upon the law being enforced, we continue to coiTcct everything in the 
shape of a practical grievance. We must be more particular about 
Ireland in this respect than even about England and Scotland. This 
is no new policy. The Act of 1881 is in bad odour at the present 
moment. The Conservatives have been deeply committed against it 
from the very beginning ; the Gladstonians are obliged to condemn 
it as a failure in order to make good their argument that no ‘foreign ’ 
legislation has been able to settle the Irish question ; and the distin- 
guished statesman who more than any one else was its author is no 
longer alive to defend it. . But it has given an immense amount of 
relief. If it had not been for the unprecedented and unexpected 
You XXL— No. 122. T T 
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fall In prices^ and the strange and inexplicable omission of tlie 
leaseholders, there would no longer be any rack-renting, in the 
country. It is curious to look back upon the debates of 1881, and 
to see how wHat has turned out to be the only real objection to the 
Act was hardly ever alluded tt). Nobody laid any stress upon the diffi- 
culty that would arise if a severe and continued fall in prices should 
make thA payment of judicial rents impossible, or alluded to the choice 
of evils w^ich would be involved. Nobody foresaw clearly that we might 
be forced eiUher to break faith with the landlord or to exact a rent 
which, in the case of tenants without capital and without other means 
than their holdings of making a living, would become impossible. 
Such a state of things has unfortunately come to pass. The recom- 
mendations of the Commission over which I presided are already before 
the public, and will probably be amply discussed before long. I will 
only say here that the five years’ revision was adopted upon the princi- 
ple that when you have a choice of difficulties you must choose the least. 
Any scheme of universal ahd immediate compulsory purchase appeared 
to be more hopelessly impracticable the more we examined it, and, 
indeed, compulsory purchase of any description seemed to be fraught 
with the gravest objections. Any movement^ in the direction of Mr. 
Parnell’s bill exhibits the grave drawback that in order to obtain a 
remission the tenant must force the landlord to apply for a decree 
of ejectment, which cannot be done until a year’s rent is due, so 
that the tenant who has done his best to perform his obligations by 
drawing out his savings or borrowing money would receive no relief. 
It would also throw additional obstacles in the way of all evictions, 
and deprive the threat of eviction of half its terror. This, of course, 
commends it to the National League, but to those who are not 
anxious for a general strike against all rent, and who appreciate the 
fact that eviction, as a last resort, is the landlord’s only weapon, 
it presents a serious objection. We should have been glad to 
take produce as well as price into account in our proposed revision, 
but this would have been absolutely impossible without letting the 
Commissioners loose once more over the whole country^ and involving 
an incalculable waste of time and money. A yearly readjust- 
ment of rent calculated, like the tithe in England, upon the average ' 
prices of the preceding seven years engaged our attention for some 
lime, but was found to be too little in accord with the practice or 
tradition of the country to be practicable. As to the proposal which 
we have made, I admit that much may be said against it. Let 
anybody who dislikes it suggest a better. All I insist upon is that 
soinething must be done to relieve those tenants who, owing to the 
unforeseen depression, are absolutely unable to pay their rent. 

I not stop now to argue the question of interfering with 
contract; co^d draw arguments to any extent from the almost 
inexhaui^l^tore furnished by the debates of 1881, and 1 could add 
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oth^ers on the ^ound that even those who originally opposed inter- 
ference with freedom of contract may think that as we have inter- 
fered, we had better make a good business of it. I mSy also point 
out that cut down a landlord’s rents when he tries to evict will be 
just as great a breach of contract as to reduce them in the way we 
propose. ' 

I see, from what has beeii^ said in Parliament, that remedial 
legislation in some form or other is to be introduced, and I hope 
that it will be of an effective character, for the result would otherwise 
be in every way most disastrous. But if we are disappointed, what 
are* we to do, we who see the necessity for it, and at the same 
time are anxious to support the Government as the only barrier 
against Home Eule ? If the remedial measures of the Government 
should prove inadequate, we should be in a serious dilemma ; but 
for my own part, acting upon the rule I have mentioned of choosing 
the least of two evils when one or the other is inevitable, I should 
unhesitatingly continue to support the Government, and I think the 
bulk of the Liberal Unionists would do the same. 

It would be a bad thing that the tenants in Ireland whose rents* 
were fixed between 1881 and 1885 should remain too highly rented^ 
and their position would be even more hard by comparison if the 
leaseholders were now admitted to the Land Court, for the rents of 
these latter would be fixed much lower in proportion. But the 
majority of the landlords are giving abatements, and the tenants who 
are receiving no abatements might look forward pretty confidently to 
getting legislative relief in a few years, when the i)resent peculiar 
position of parties is at an end. 

On the other hand, to drift into Home Eule — ^not because we are 
converted, but merely because the opponents of Home Eule are 
hopelessly divided among themselves — would beyery much worse than 
to l^ve the tenants in their present position for a time. Have we been 
converted ? Have the main arguments against Home Eule, which jxre- 
vailed so powerfully last year, been broken down ? pas it been shown 
that those who till now have clamoured for nationality would be con- 
tented with Home Eule except as a step ? Have the practical difficulties 
in the way of combining local self-government with the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament grown less by investigation ? Has it been 
shown that any grievance exists which cannot be dealt with by the 
Imperial Parliament, or even that by granting Home Eule we shall 
rid ourselves of responsibility ? Does any scheme of Home Rule that 
has yet been suggested hold out the smallest hope of finality, or of 
leading to anything but a further struggle ? Are the well-to-do and 
educated and industrious inhabitants of Ireland less opposed to it 
than they were ? In asking this last question I do not necessarily 
refer to the landlords. Are the Protestants more convinced that 
their religious freedom would be respected ? Do the characters of 
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tlios0 Into who»tt ^tandttire Ignow^that the go<rpi#metit of the cottntry 
would he de|ive^ed> the i^eah 'light igl^iah Is every day beiilg 

oast Upon tjhipin f These are some of the que^0iui'w];dc^ must be 
Huswered before the EngHah people are really converted^ If they 
iCan be answered in such a manner as to convert the Engll^ people, 
the baj^tle will be fairly and honourably won. But wlia? oVery lover 
of bis country must protest against ir that we should give Way, not 
out of conviction, but out of weariness, disunion, and despair#' 

CaWPEA# 

March 26. # 
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PSOFESSOR Huxley told us in this Eeviewlast month, that in his eyes 
the chief good is, in brief, freedom to say what he pleases, when he 
pleases. Singular ideal for so clear-sighted a man ! It is the ideal 
of Mr. Dillon, and Mr.W. O’Brien, and apparently of the Gladstonian 
Liberals generally : if Mr. Dillon and Mx. W. O’Brien please to say 
* disagreeable things,’ it is monstrous and intolerable, says Mr. John 
Morley, that they should be prevented. For my part, as I grow old, 
and profit, I hope, by the lessons of experience, I think the chief 
good, that which above all makes life worth living, is to he of use. 
In pursuit of this good, I find myself from time to time brought, as 
almost every one in the present critical juncture must be brought, to 
politics. I know the objections to meddling with them ; I know and 
can perfectly understand the impatience and irritation which my in- 
tervention in these matters causes to many people. Nothing I should 
like better than to feel assured that I should never have occasion to 
write a line on politics again. I write on other subjects with much 
more pleasure; and it is true, quite true, that there are springs of 
movement in politics which one must be in the game to perceive 
and estimate fully— which an outsider, as he *8 called, cannot duly 
appreciate. 

But on the other hand there is in practical politics a mass .of 
insincerity, of phrase, fiction, and claptrap, which can impose, one 
would think, on no plain reasonable man outside of politics. This 
insincerity is found useful for purposes of party or faction; biit 
there are moments when it is expedient for plain reasonable people, 
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who have nothing to gain by it and wery thing to lose, to say^to 
one another how hollow it all is. There are happily thousands of such 
people in this countiy, and they are the greater force here in England 
because to their plain reasonableness, which is a thing common enough 
where men have not interest to blind them, they add corn-age. They 
want nothing for themselves in politics, they only demand that the 
politician shall not bring the countSry into danger and disaster. To 
them,asone to whom some of them are not ill-disposed to listen,! speak ; 
as one of themselves, as one who wants nothing for himself through 
politics, who is too old, and of habits and tastes too formed, to wish 
to enter the House of Commons even if he could ; whose one coribern 
with politics is that the politicians should not bring the country into 
danger and disaster. 

The force of which I have been speaking has defeated Mr. Glad- 
stone ; but the call upon its activity and watchfulness is not yet over. 
It is very far from being over, although the prospects of a happy issue, 
if this great force remains active and watchful, are favourable. 
From time to time those who compose it should ask themselves 
how things stand at the moment -to which we are come, what has 
been accomplished ; what still remains to be accomplished ; what is 
likely to lead us to success, what to failure ; and this, at the short 
pause brought by Easter, I now propose to do. 

When Parliament met there were three questions making evi- 
dently^the first and chief demand upon its attention : the questions 
of procedure, Ireland, local government. Procedure has been dealt 
with. The debate on the Address was proof enough, if any proof 
had been wanted, how urgent was the need of some power to stop 
debating prolonged for the purpose of delay and obstruction. The 
amiable leader of the House of Commons expressed his profound 
regret at having to propose the creation of such a power ; he ought 
rather to have expressed profound regret at its not having been 
proposed long ago. Ijong ago the country had made up its mind 
that to pretend ^discussion’ to be the object of such debates as those 
which have gone on in the House of Commons, during the last few 
years was an absurdity; a conspicuous instance of that inveterate 
trick of parliamentary insincerity of which one is inclined to ask 
with Figaro, ^ Who is being taken in by it ? ’ It matters not what 
party it is which may seek to profit by such ‘ discussion,’ whether 
Conservatives, or Kadicals, or Parnellites : it should be made im- 
possible. The state of the House of Commons, since such * discus- 
sion ’ grew to prevail there, had become a scandal and a danger. 
Mr. Gladstone seems now doomed to live, move, and have his being 
in that atmosphere of rhetorical and parliamentary insincerity of 
which I have spoken ; to him, therefore, it may be vain to urge 
that the of the House of Commons alone was perhaps a change 
more serious for evil than all his catalogued jubilee-host of Liberal 
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reforms was a change for good. Instinctively, however, the country 
felt how grave was the danger, and was deeply relieved when the 
power of closure was carried. * 

It is a step of incalculable importance ; a step restoring to the 
House of Commons free action, dignity, all that enables it to be a 
blessing to the country and not a bane. The foim in which the 
power is conferred is a thing of*minor importance as compared with 
the attainment of the power itself. Perhaps closure by^ majority 
of three-fifths would have been a better form than that which has 
been adopted. That which has been adopted is in itself good and 
reasonable enough, and no one really doubts that the Speaker's 
leave will be given or refused with perfect fairness. But parlia- 
mentary insincerity is to be reckoned with, which certainly will 
never hesitate to denojince the Speaker’s action as unfair, so often 
as it finds its own interest in doing so. This, however, is an incon- 
venience which we must now make up our minds to face, along with 
the other inconveniences of parliamentary insincerity. The great 
matter is that we have at last got the desired, the salutary, the 
indispensable power of closure: May it be applied wisely, but 
resolutely ! 

The debates on the Address and on Procedure were full of Ireland, 
but since those debates ended Ireland occupies the attention of 
Parliament with hardly an admixture of anything else. There is 
the Bill for making good certain shortcomings in the Land Act of 
1881 which have become apparent, and there is the Crimes Bill. 
The first of these tw’O Bills need not long detain us. The Act of 
1881 may be a bad one, but if it exists and has to be worked, manifest 
shortcomings in it ought to be repaired. The Crimes Bill — the 
eighty-seventh Coercion Bill, so its enemies are fond of telling us, 
the eighty-seventh of our Coercion Bills, and the most savage and 
odious of them all — is the important matter in question just now. 
How is the country likely to take it ? how ought the country to take 
it? I have repeatedly urged that we might nged a much more 
thorough repression of disorder than any we have had hitherto, but 
that much more thorough remedial measures were needed as well. 
Lord Spencer, a man who deserves all our respect, teUs us that 
he has come to believe in Home Eule, because he found that ‘ re- 
pressive measures, accompanied though they had been by remedial 
measures, had not succeeded, though they for a time put down 
crime.’ But surely the defect may have lain in the remedial 
measures. If they had been better, they might have succeeded ; 
but unless crime is put down, and if law and government are power- 
less, your remedial measures, even though thorough and good, cannot 
have the chance of succeeding. Therefore whoever obstructs the 
repression of disorder, obstructs remedial measures. Meanwhile, as 
to the i)ast^ it is something to have put down crime, even if your 
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remedial measures have turned out to be not yet ^rhat is right and 
sufficient. 

Many Conservative candidates at the last election declared against 
coercion. They said with*' Mr, Pitt that they wished the Irish to 
live under equal laws with the English and Scotch, and they added 
that t^ey were against all Coercion Bills for the future. If they 
had confined themselves to the first of their two propositions they 
would have been on impregnable ground. In truth the real necessity 
for the Crimes Bill arises from the Irish not being under equal laws 
with the English and Scotch. If an Englishman or a Scotchman com- 
mits murder, or mutilates animals, or cuts off a girl’s hair and tars*her 
head, he can with certainty be punished ; an Irishman, at present, 
cannot. It is to make the convictions and sentences of the criminal 
law reach the Irish criminal as they reach the English or Scotch crimi- 
nal, that a Crimes Act is at present necessary. If the Conservatives 
stuck obstinately to their second proposition, they would be making it 
impossible to give effect to their first. They do well, therefore, to 
confess that their essential proposition was their first one, and that 
their second, which they imagined to mean but the same thing as 
their first, was a mistake. The country did not commit their mis- 
take, and can have no difficulty in concluding that if the Irish ought, 
as certainly they ought, to live under equal laws with the English 
and Scotch, and to have impunity for crime no more than we have, 
a Crimes Act may under the present circumstances be necessary, 
and to this conclusion the country will, I believe, certainly come. 

I myself could have wished that the government had seen its way 
to act administratively, and by the common law, with much more 
vigour than it did. My opinion that it was in their power to do so 
counts for very little, but^it is an opinion held also, I know, by men 
well entitled to judge. How much a government can do administra- 
tively, under the common law, in such a state of things as that which 
prevails in Ireland, has never fairly been tried. It needs resolution 
to try it, but to try it might have been well, and might have shown 
government that it had much more strength than it supposed. 

‘ The laws,’ says Burke with his usual wisdom, ‘ reach but a very 
little way. Constitute government how you please, infinitely the 
greater part of it must depend upon the exercise of the powers which 
are left at large to the prudence and uprightness of ministers of 
state.* 

Our ministers, however, instead of boldly using the large powers 
given to them by the common law to prevent crime and outrage, 
prefer to proceed by statute. Their preference is natural enough. 
They have Great Britain in view, where the state of affairs and 
the of the people are not revolutionary, and where to pro- 

ceed i^^tilarly by statute gives all the security needful. ^ But the 
state of affairs jind the temper of the people in a large part of Ireland 
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is^ revolutionary. If we suppose parts of Great Britain in the same 
state, it would be preferable here also to act with vigour administra- 
tively, rather than to proceed by special statute. Aifministrative 
action is what certain emergencies require. The French republican 
government the other day did not prosecute the municipality of 
Marseilles for glorifying the Commune ; it dissolved it. ^ 

In certain emergencies, thefefore, vigorous administrative action 
may be required in some part? of one whole country under the same 
laws, although in other parts it is not required. Does such an emer- 
gency present itself in parts of Ireland ? Is the state of affairs, the 
ternper of the people, revolutionary there, and the law set at de- 
fiance? In Kerry, says Judge O’Brien, ‘ the law has ceased to exist : 
there is a state of war with authority and with the institutions of 
civilised life.’ In other parts, terrorism, we are told, is regnant ; 
there is quiet, because the orders of the League are obeyed, without 
resistance. If resistance is attempted, crime homes swiftly to punish 
it. ‘I am not fastidious,’ says a lieutenant of Mr. Parnell, ‘as to 
the methods by which the cause may be advanced : I do not say you 
should alone use dynamite, or the knife, or the rifle, or parliamentary 
agitation ; but I hold no Irishman true who will not use all and each 
as the opportunity presents itself.’ K resistance has made it 
necessary to ‘advance the cause’ by crime, convictions for crime 
can no longer be obtained. As to the law’s being set at defiance in 
parts of Ireland, this will surely suffice. 

Then as to the temper of revolution, Mr, Parnell declared his 
programme, with entire candour, some time ago in America. 
‘ None of us, whether we are in America or in Ireland or wherever we 
may be, will be satisfied until we have destroyed the last link that 
keeps Ireland bound to England.’ But, since then, he and his 
followers have consented, we are told, to be satisfied with Ireland’s 
having the control of her own local affairs only, and for imperial 
affairs they will let her remain subject to the Crown and to the 
Imperial Parliament. And Mr. Godkin is angry with me for not 
believing them. But only the other day comes another lieutenant 
of Mr. Parnell and cries ; ‘ Ireland a nation ! Strike a blow for Home 
Rule, the Irish nation, and the green flag of our people ! ’ And 
another lieutenant avows at Chicago — a place very favourable to 
plain speaking — that it is ‘the duty of the League to make the 
government of Ireland by England an impossibility.’ Another 
declares that ‘ any person entering Ireland officially commissioned 
by England to any administrative office enters it at his periV A 
priest who refuses to give evidence in a court of justice is brought 
up for contempt of court, and a Board of Guardians, which has no 
concern whatever with the matter, publishes the following resolution : 

‘ We condemn the brutal and tyrannical action of the authorities 
in arresting Father Kelleher, the respected and patriotic parish 
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priest of Youghal/ Finally Mr, W. O’Brien, elate with his impunity 
at home, promises to his friends new worlds to conquer abroad: 
^ If Trench 'dares to lay a robber hand upon any honest man’s home, 
we will hunt Lord Lansdowne with execrations out of Canada.’ 

This is the revolutionary temper and language which Mr. Glad- 
stone formerly described as that of men ‘ marching through rapine 
to the disintegration of the Empire^’ but which, since the last elec- 
tion, he and his friends prefer to call ‘ the disorder inevitable while 
the responsibility for the maintenance of order is withdrawn from 
the leaders chosen by the majority of the Irish people.’ With them, 
with the very holders, therefore, of the language just quoted, are 
‘ the influences of moderation and legality ’ which will give us all 
that we want, if we do but surrender Ireland to Mr. Parnell and his 
lieutenants. And I suppose it is in order, to enable us to believe 
this the more readily that Mr. Dillon says : ‘ The magistrates and 
police know perfectly well that Mr. Parnell will be their master, as 
he will be the master of this country, within a very short time.’ 
One can feel the balmy ‘influences of moderation’ beginning to 
breathe already. And Mr. Morley is shocked that people should be 
prevented from saying the ‘ disagreeable ’ things which have been 
above quoted. He and Mr. Gladstone are shocked that we should 
even call them ‘ revolutionary,’ and talk of repressing them, when 
they proceed from ^ the representatives of Ireland.’ If they pro- 
ceeded from the representatives of Yorkshire they would alike be 
revolutionary, alike need repression. I wonder how far Mr. Morley’s 
indulgence would extend. I believe he is kindly disposed to me, as 
I am sure I am kindly disposed to him ; yet I should not like to be 
brought before him, as president of a Committee of Public Safety, on 
a charge of incivism. I , suspect he would be capable of passing a 
pretty sharp sentence with ‘ sombre acquiescence.’ At any rate the 
^ disagreeable ’ sayings and doings which in his Irish friends he cannot 
bear to check would in any other country of Europe infallibly bring 
down upon the performers the ‘ state of siege.’ 

For they are really and truly the sayings and doings of revolution, 
as difierent as possible from those of lawful political agitation familiar 
in this country. The latter may be a safety-valve ; the former is an 
incepdiary fire. Its kindlers and feeders do not exhale their passion 
by what they are doing and saying : they heighten it. By holding 
such furious language as theirs, a man in Great Britain finds that he 
diminishes his importance, and stops ; in Ireland he finds that he 
increases it, and therefore proceeds more hotly than ever. ‘ What 
you make it men’s interest to do,’ says Burke, ‘ that they will do.’ 
The more they have free play, the more do the sayers of such things 
J have been quoting get drunk with rage and hatred themselves, 
and Jnli^ftheir followers drunk with them also. 

; It is of no use deceiving ourselves, and holding insincere Ian- 
guage« I regretted to see Mr, Balfour congratulating himself on 
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the number of meetings which had been held without hindrance. 
Perhaps he congratulates himself^ too, on the Dublin municipality 
being undissolved, or the resolving board of guardianl^. Perhaps 
Mr. Forster congratulated himself on United Ireland appearing quite 
regularly. I suppose being in Parliament debauches the mind and 
makes it lose all sense that make*believe of this kind is not only 
insincere but absurd. Else Mrf Gladstone would not gravely tell us 
that such debates as have of late gone on in the House of^ Commons 
were ^ protracted discussion which was required,’ and that he ^ can 
conceive no greater calamity to the House of Commons ’ than the 
freqfuent cutting-short of such debates by the closure. Sir George 
Trevelyan would not tell tis that ‘ the real defect ’ of the Crimes 
Bill is that ‘ it is directed against the written and spoken expression 
of opinion.’ As if all that chooses to call itself debate and discussion 
were really such ! As if, because in general the expression of opinion 
should be free, you must allow the expression of all opinion, at all 
times, and under all circumstances! This is adopting Professor 
Huxley’s theory of the summum bonum with a vengeance. In the 
present state of Ireland, is Mr. Parnell’s ‘ None of us will be satisfied 
until we have destroyed the last link that keeps Ireland bound to 
England ; ’ is Mr. Harris’s * If the tenant farmers shot down land- 
lords as partridges are shot down in September, Matt Harris never 
would say one word against them ; ’ is Mr. W. O’Brien’s ‘ If Trench 
dares to lay a robber hand upon any honest man’s home, we will hunt 
Lord Lansdowne with execrations out of Canada,’ expression of 
opinion which it is wise to permit, and with which it is a real 
defect in the Government to interfere ? A man must surely have 
deluged his mind with make-believe before he can think or even say 
so. Anywhere else in Europe, as I have said, such expression of 
opinion^ and what is now going on inireland, would be met by the state 
of siege. For the sake of the Irish themselves it is wrong and cruel 
to let it continue. The whole force of reasonable opinion in this 
country will go with the Government in stof)ping it. Whether 
Government should have proceeded administratively or by special 
statute may be a question ; but the important thing is to stop the 
state of things and the language now prevailing in i)arts of Ireland, 
and as the Government have elected to proceed by statute, they 
should be supported. And with regard to details of the statute, the 
end to be attained should be steadily kept in view. A man may dis- 
like, for instance, the change of venue, but he must keep in mind 
the end to be attained, conviction on clear proof of guilt. Can a 
conviction for murder, even on clear proof, be now secured without 
change of venue ? If not, the Government ought to be supported 
in changing it. But the real mind of the country, if the Govern- 
ment will be frank with it and trust it, may be relied upon, I hope, 
much more than politicians, for not being led oflF from the real aim 
by cries and pretexts. 
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I hope so, and I believe so too ; and therefore, merely to exhott 
reasonable people, who are happily a great force in this country, to 
be steady as they have hitherto been, to brush insincerities aside, 
to keep in clear view the daugerous features of disorder in Ireland at 
present, and to support the Government in quelling it, I should not 
now be writing. It is what is to come after quelling it that has the 
great Interest for me. I am not afiaid of a refusal by the reason- 
able peoplp of this country for the powers necessary to quell dis- 
order ; I am only afraid of their not insisting strongly enough on 
a farther thing — how much, after it is quelled, will still require to 
be done. Not that they do not sincerely desire to give Ireland the 
due control of her own affairs. I am convinced that the great 
body of reasonable people in this country do, as I have repeatedly 
said, sincerely desire and intend two things : one, to defeat Mr. 
Gladstone’s dangerous plan of Home Eule; the other, to remove 
all just 'cause of Irish complaint, and to give to the people of 
Ireland the due control of their own local affairs. But how large 
and far-reaching are the measures required to do this, I am afraid 
many of us do not adequately conceive. Yet, if these measures 
are not forthcoming, Mr. Gladstone’s Home Eule will certainly 
arrive. 

The Gladstonian contention is now, as we all know, that for the 
disordered state of Ireland ‘ no remedy is possible until the national 
aspirations of the Irish people are gratified.’ The cry of the Irish 
people is, ‘ Ireland a nation ! Strike a blow for Home Eule, the 
Irish nation, and the green flag of our people ! ’ The Gladstonian 
cry is, ‘ A separate Parliament and separate Executive for Ireland.’ 
Both cries lead in the end to the same thing, and a thing full of 
mischief and danger both for Great Britain and Ireland — a separate 
Ireland. 

To this they lead, as the great body of reasonable people in 
England perceived instinctively, and as no reasonable person who 
has not an interest in being insincere with himself can fail to 
perceive. It woul^ not be possible for Ireland to possess, without 
using it for getting more, such a vantage-ground as a separate 
Parliament and Executive would give her, any more than it would 
have been possible for the Americans of the South to possess, without 
using it for getting more, such a vantage-ground as a separate 
Southern Congress and Executive would have supplied. Such is the 
nature of things. In the case of Ireland we have our warning, not 
only from the nature of things, but from the express words of the 
Irish themselves, who when they are free to speak their real mind 
tell us that they ‘ will not be satisfied until they have destroyed the 
last link that keeps Ireland bound to England,’ and that what they 
imnti^- Jutland a nation, and the green flag of our people.’ I can un- 
derstand Mr. Gladstone shutting his eyes to what is sure to happen, 
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because he can shut or open his eyes to whatever he pleases, and 
has his mind full of a great piece of parliamentaiy management 
which will insure to him the solid Irish vote and seat him firmly 
again in power. I can understand his partisans shutting their eyes to 
it, some out of fidelity to his person, some out of fidelity to their party, 
others from reasons which I will not now stay to draw out. But that 
any reasonable man, letting his^mind have fair play, should dodbt that 
Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ separate Parliament and Executive for Ireland ’ leads 
by a rapid incline to Mr. W. O’Brien’s ‘ Ireland a nation, and the 
green flag of our people,’ I cannot understand. Nor can I under- 
stdnd his doubting that this has danger. 

We confuse ourselves with analogies from distant and unlike 
countries, which have no application. Let us take our analogy from 
close at hand, where the political incorporation has been, and is, the 
same as that of Ireland with England. Provence was once a nation, 
the Nation Provenfale, as down to the end of the last centhty it was 
still called. A sagacious lawyer, Portalis, remonstrating in 1798 
against a uniform legislation for France, declared that France was a 
country compose de divers peivples^ ‘ composed of different peoples,’ 
and it was for Provence, in particular, that Portalis spoke. Whatever 
Ireland had to make her a nation, that Provence had also. Ireland’s 
troubled history can show one beautiful and civilising period in the far 
past ; but Provence founded modern literature. It had its own Estates 
and Parliament ; it had the greatest of French orators, Mirabeau. 
Well, if Provence were discontented to-day, and demanded back its 
separate Estates and nationality, what should we think of a French 
statesman, a French political party, which declared that for the discon- 
tent of Provence there was ‘ no remedy possible until the national as- 
pirations of the Provenpal people are gratified ? ’ We should say they 
were lunatics. If they went on to inflame and infuriate the discon- 
tent by all the means in their power, calling the incorporation with 
France * disgraceful,’ and expatiating on the ‘ infamy and corruption ’ 
through which it had been brought about, we should say they were 
criminal lunatics. 

As for Provence being a nation, we should say that she was 
indeed a nation poetically, but not now politically, and that to make 
her now a nation politically would be suicide both for France and 
herself. And if some well-meaning ex-prefect, like Lord Spencer, 
were to plead as a reason for making Provence a nation politically, 
that ‘ repressive measures, accompanied though they had been by 
remedial measures, had not succeeded,’ and that therefore Hhey 
ought to use the Provencal spirit of nationality, having failed in 
the past from not having sufficiently consulted the wishes of Pro- 
vence in that respect,’ what should we say ? We should say he was a 
most extraordinary reasoner. We should say that if his remedial 
measures had not succeeded, that was probably because they were 
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bad and insufficient; and not till the right remedial measures had 
been sought and applied far more seriously than hitherto, need 
France think of committing suicide by erecting Provence, and 
probably this and that othe); part of France afterwards, following the 
example of Provence, into a separate nation again. In fact, means 
have been found, without ‘ using the Provencal spirit of nationality,’ 
to makb Provence perfectly contented in her incorporation with 
France. And so they have to be found, and may be found, for 
Ireland. 

It is a consolation for us in the troublous times through which 
we are passing, that we have public men who appear to posseSs, 
distributed amongst them, the powers requisite for discerning and 
treating all the capital facts of the situation : one having the powers 
needed for dealing with one branch of such facts, another of another* 
Mr. Griadstone is no, doubt a source of danger. The historian will 
some day' say of him what was said by the preacher of an ec-^ 
centric funeral sermon in Mayfair Chapel on Frederick, Prince of 
Wales ; * He had great virtues ; indeed they degenerated into vices ; 
he was very generous, but I hear his •generosity has ruined a great 
many people; and then his condescension was such that he kept very 
bad company.’ But as a compensation for our dangers from Mr. 
G-ladstone, we have in Lord Hartington a statesman who has shown 
that he thoroughly grasps the meaning of Gladstonian Home Eule, 
sees where the proposal to give Ireland a separate Parliament and 
Executive leads, and is staunch in rejecting it, clear and keen in judg- 
ing fallacious securities offered with it. Such a security is the reten- 
tion of the Irish members at Westminster. Their retention, if their 
brethren wielded the legislature and executive of Ireland, would but 
double, as Lord Hartington truly saw, our dangers and difficulties. 

All Lord Hartington ’s fermness will be needed. It has suited 
Mr. Gladstone and his friends to launch their new doctrine that no 
constraint must be put upon the Irish, and that there is no remedy 
for the disorder there until the national aspirations of the Irish are 
gratified. I have said that no reasonable man, who thinks fairly and 
seriously, can doubt that to gratify these aspirations by reconstitu- 
ting Ireland as a nation politically, is full of dangers. But we have 
to consider the new voters, the democracy^ as people are fond of 
calling them. They have many merits, but among them is not that 
of being, in general, reasonable persons who think fairly and seriously. 
We have had opportunities of observing a new journalism which 
clever and energetic man has lately invented. It has much to re^ 
epmmend it ; it is full of ability, novelty, variety, sensation, sympathy, 
gaUerous instincts ; its one great fault is that it is feather^brain^^^ 
assertions at a venture because it wishes them true ; does 
net eoSriM them or itself, if they are false ; and to get at the 
statd thinjgs as they truly are seems to feel no concern whatever^ 
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Well, the democracy, with abundance of life^ movement, sympathy, 
good instincts, is disposed to be, like this journalism, feather-brained ; 
just as the upper class is disposed to be selfish in its politics, and the 
middle class narrow. The many restraints of their life particularly 
incline the democracy to believe with Mr. Fox that if people very 
much desire a thing they ought to have it, and that, therefore, the 
national aspirations of the Irish ought to be gratified. The/ do not 
look to the end and forecast consequences. When they are told that 
if we satisfy the national aspirations of the Irish the Irish will love 
us, and that all will thenceforth go well, they believe it because they 
wfsh to believe it. If they are told that the Bill for dealing with 
disorder in Ireland is savage and odious beyond precedent, they 
believe it, because to think this of a restraining measure is agreeable 
to them. The democracy is by its nature feather-brained; the 
English nation is not ; and the democracy will in England work 
itself, probably, at last clear. But at present, even here, in England, 
and above all in those industrial centres where it is most left to itself, 
and least in contact with other classes, it is disposed to be feather- 
brained. This makes the strength of Mr. Gladstone. The great 
body of reasonable opinion in England is against him on Home Buie, 
and in Lord Hartington we have a leader convinced and firm ; but 
we must not deceive ourselves. The democracy is being plied with 
fierce stimulants, and is agitated and chafing. If we cannot remove 
all just cause of complaint in Ireland, cannot produce, for local 
government there and for the land, a plan manifestly reasonable and 
good, the democracy will burst irresistibly in, bearing Mr. Gladstone 
in triumph back to power, and Home Eule along with him. 

Lord Salisbury has declared his belief that ‘ remedial measures, 
and remedial measures of a very far-reaching tendency, are strongly 
called for by the condition of things in Ireland.’ Undoubtedly they 
are, and to hug ourselves in the belief that they are not, but that all 
which is required is to put down disorder, is fatal. Some people say 
Ireland has no more cause of complaint than England or Scotland. 
One of these gentlemen wrote the other day ‘to* a newspaper saying 
that Ireland had even less, because she has not an established church. 
This is like congratulating Mr. Gladstone on living under the 
blessings of a Divorce Act, or Mr. Beresford Hope on having the 
prospect of soon being allowed to marry his deceased wife’s sister. 

A man peculiarly well informed on the matter, Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick, asserts that in several important branches of local govern- 
ment (he mentions the Poor Law system in especial) Ireland has the 
adv^tage of England. No doubt he is right. But this advantage 
is something devised and conferred by superior authority : the 
question is whether the call of the community itself for a thing 
desired by it and fairly reasonable, is not more likely to be thwarted 
in Ireland than in Great Britain. Most certainly it is. Let me 
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take a single instance in illustration : I will be as brief as possible. 
I believe that public aid was desired for a Catholic training school 
for elementary teachers in Ireland, and that Lord Spencer thought 
the desire reasonable, and wished it to be complied with. Denomina- 
tional training schools, as we call them, have in Great Britain, and 
have long had, the bulk of their expense supplied from public 
funds. '“But the moment the members from northern Ireland got 
wind of the^ matter, they were indignant, and protested against the 
project. Probably the northern members would have had the support 
of British Nonconformity and secularism : ‘ the Liberal party has 
emphatically condemned religious endowment.’ At any rate Lotd 
Spencer foresaw a storm, and the project was not persisted in. But 
how reasonable and permissible a thing, how entirely a thing within 
the fair scope of a community’s wishes, to have in a part of Ireland, 
where the vast bulk of the community is Catholic, a Catholic training 
school with public aid \ and how irritating to find that in Great 
Britain there are denominational training schools with public aid, 
because the community wishes it; but in Ireland, although the 
community may wish it, it cannot have them ! 

I have often said that one has no need to go beyond Church and 
education to see how completely Great Britain, while talking pom- 
pously of ^ the tolerance of the British Constitution,’ has had two 
sets of weights and measures, one for itself and another for Ireland. 
The tolerance of the British Constitution consists in letting Irish 
revolutionists say whatever they like ; a liberty often extremely bad 
for them. But in complying with the fair wishes of the Catholic 
community in Ireland the tolerance of the British Constitution 
utterly disappears. I feel the more strongly on this matter because 
of what I have seen abroad, in acquainting myself with the humble 
but everywhere present public service of popular education. There 
indeed there is absolute equality of treatment ; there indeed there 
is not a double set of weights and measures ; there you will never 
find a Protestant community indulged with a training school of its 
own, while a Catholic? community is denied one. Goethe used to 
pray: ^God give us clear notions of the consequences of things.’ 
If the British Philistine could ever frame such a prayer and have it 
granted, he would come to understand how completely Archbishop 
Walsh and Archbishop Croke are the consequences of things of our 
own doing. No doubt the Vatican disapproves their action ; but how 
must the Vatican at the same time secretly feel that it serves us 
right ! 

It is undeniable that a fairly reasonable wish of the community 
in Ireland is more likely to be thwarted than in England and 
Scotland. That is a reason against leaving the Imperial Parliament 
to go oiiifeontrolling Irish local affairs. But who, with Colonel 
Saunderson and Mr. Sexton present to his mind, will believe that in 
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the present state of tempers the Catholic Irish in an Irish Parliament 
would duly entertain reasonable wishes of the Protestants of the 
north, or the Protestant Irish those of Catholics of the south ? This 
is an objection to Mr. Gladstone’s Home^Bule not from an imperial 
point of view any longer, but from a purely Irish one. The fairly 
reasonable wishes of the community, in the respective parts of 
Ireland, ought to be made posnible of attainment by the community. 
^ Ireland a nation, and the green flag of our people,’ is not a fairly 
reasonable wish. But a Catholic training school is. 

Whoever has had occasion to learn the course of public business 
in* foreign countries, knows what we lose for want of proper local 
government in Great Britain. The House of Commons is far too 
large ; a quantity of business comes before it which it should not have 
to discharge. Of our numerous House of Commons very many men 
are members, and unfit for such a position, who would be excellently 
fitted for local assemblies, which do not, hpwever, exist to receive 
them. The best thing I have observed in New England is the effect 
of the training in local government upon the average citizen there. 
With us, little is known of systems of local government, and there 
is no cry for the thing ; to discredit it, to throw out the scoff of the 
Heptarchy^ is easy enough. But it is unpatriotic and unwise. 
Infinitely more unpatriotic and unwise is the neglect of this remedy 
in Ireland, where the want of it has had special bad consequences 
which it has not had in Great Britain, and which are full of danger. 
It should be made as serious, important, and strong there, as possible. 

The county is too small a basis to take even in rich and populous 
England, except in a very few cases. Certainly it is too small a 
basis to take in Ireland. Every one sees how the province in 
Ireland affords a larger unit at once convenient and natural. I do 
not know what arrangements might be ' the best in the interests 
simply of local business. But it is important to remark that polin’- 
colly there could be no objection to resolving the provincial assem- 
blies of Ireland into two only, one for the Catholic South and another 
for the Protestant North. The formidable political danger of Mr. 
Gladstone’s one Parliament and Executive for all Ireland is that such 
a power would most surely be tempted, so far as we can at present 
foresee, to pose as a separate nation with a policy contrary to that of 
Great Britain. But an assembly for a part only of Ireland cannot so 
pose ; the assembly and government of the Catholic South will be 
balanced by those of the Protestant North, which is smaller, indeed, 
in extent and numbers, but superior in wealth, energy, and organi- 
sation. The governments would balance one another politically, and 
administratively would each do simply their own business, which in 
the furious conflicts of a joint assembly would often suffer or be left 
undone. Many men who now have no trade but agitation would 
become good and useful citizens in the field of activity opened by 
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assemblies and their business. The flower of the political 
talent of Ireland would find its place in the Imperial Parliament. 

Mr. Eeginald Brett says that no other Irish policy is possible than 
Mr. Gladstone’s, ‘ which waj right in prmoiple^ but faulty in vital 
detadls." This is in the sacred language of the practical politicians, 
to which a plain outsider has not the key. But let us hope that 
the plan of two assemblies may be sufficiently like Mr. Gladstone’s 
to pass with Mr. Brett as Gladstonian in principle, possible, and 
desirable. 

The reason of the country judged Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
dangerous. It perceives, however, the need of local government for 
Ireland, and leaves the plan of it to the Government ; only let us insist 
that what is done shall be effectual. Happily we have in Mr. Goschen 
a statesman as fit for planning local government as Lord Hartington 
is for combating Gladstonian Homo Rule. 

Finally, there is the land question. Mr. Gladstone’s missionaries 
are sent out to cry that all the Conservative Government wants is to 
enable the landlords to extort their unjust rents. Of course some danger 
there is that the Conservative party may not be stringent enough in 
dealing with landlords. But evidently something has to be done. It 
is confessed that the Bill for admitting leaseholders to the benefit of 
the Act of 1881, and for preventing harsh evictions, is a measure of 
temporary relief only. The Act of 1881 has failed, as it was likely to 
fail. I may say so, for I said so in 1881, provoking somewhat, I may 
add, my friend Mr. John Morley by my want of faith. By that Act, 
1 said, ^ ownership and tenure will be made quite a different thing in 
Ireland from that which they are in England, and in countries of our 
sort of civilisation generally, and this is surely a disadvantage.’ ^ An 
adumbration of dual ownership there was in Irish land-tenure already ; 
such an ownership, with such parties to it, had elements of trouble ; 
the thing was to get rid of it. Instead of getting rid of it, the Act 
of 1881 developed and strengthened it. What we all now see to be 
desirable, is to have one owner, and that owner, as far as possible, 
the cultivator. 

The reason of the country supports the Government in quelling 
revolutionary anarchy in Ireland, and in restoring the rule of law and 
order there. Here it is as conservative as the Conservative party. 
But it has no landlord bias, and in its judgment on Irish landlords it 
is disposed to be severe. * Mere land-merchants,’ too many of them, 
says their own friend Croker ; ‘ from their neglect of their duties 
springs their difficulty with their rents, and the general misery and 
distraction.’ Often ‘ insolent ’ besides ; an offence which the Irish 
peasant resents more even than oppression. It is a terrible indict- 
ment ; and there are landlords still against whom it might justly be 
brought, i iNfe Land Purchase Commissioner of the government ‘has 

* p. 29. 
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known rack-renting prevail to an extent simply shoddier;* Sir 
Bedvers BuUer desires ‘ a court with a very strong coercive power 
on a bad landlord.’ . 

Landlordism, as we know it in these islands, has disappeared 
from most countries. It depends on the consent of the community. 
In England, as I have often said, it has kept this consent partly 
through the moderation of th% people, but above all throngbr that of 
the landlords themselves. It has become impossible to maintain by 
the force of England the system of landlordism where ilf has not, as 
in England itself, the consent of the community ; and this the 
reason and conscience of England begin to feel more and more. 
Mr. Chamberlain, I believe, is the statesman who might be proctor 
for the real mind of the country on this matter, as Lord Hartington 
might be proctor for it on the matter of Home Rule, and Mr. 
Ooschen on that of lo&l government. It seems admitted, however, 
that if we organise local government in Irele^pd, we yet cannot leave, 
as would be natural, the community itself to deal with the landlords 
there : the Government of the Catholic Sonth with the landlords of 
the South, that of the Protestant North with those of the North. 
England and its Government are partly accountable for the faults 
of the landlords and for their present position. The Imperial Parlia- 
ment must therefore help in solving the land question. But Mr. 
Gladstone’s twenty years’ purchase all round is as little pleasing to 
the mind of the country as his Home Rule. No solution will satisfy 
the mind and conscience of the country which does not regard equity, 
discriminate between the good landlord and the bad, and lance the 
deep imposthume of moral grievance. 

Sir George Trevelyan adheres to his jjassionate love for the 
Liberal party, his passionate grief at its not being in power. I am 
too old for these romantic attachments. Sir George Trevelyan 
himself confesses that ‘ it is impossible for young politicians to have 
any idea of the half-heartedness of the Liberal politics of the past.’ 
I confess that I am not sanguine about those of the near future. 
Why then should we be so very eager to take *up again with ‘ the 
tabernacle of Moloch,’ Mr. Gladstone’s old umbrella, or ‘ the star of 
our god Remphan,’ the genial countenance of Sir William Har- 
court., merely in order to pass forty years in the wilderness of the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister ? If the Conservative Government will quell 
anarchy in Ireland, give us a sound plan of local government therSi 
and deal effectually with the land question, we may be well satisfied 
to allow them the lease of power requisite for this, and I believe the 
country will let them have it. 


Matthew Arnold. 
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Mr. Balfour has recently described the condition of Ireland thus >— 

At this moment there are under special police protection 498 persons in Mun- 
ster, 221 in Leinster, 176 in Connaught, and 23 in Ulster, and the total cost for 
the extra police required is 66,000/. a year; over a large portion of Ireland the 
ordinary law is not in force, and the vacuum is filled up by a law which is not that 
of the Orq^n or Parliament. The courts of law are paralysed, witnesses refuse to 
give evidence, and the jury system has become unworkable. 

I assume the accuracy of this statement. According to Ministers 
there are, in fact, two Governments^ in Ireland, the Government of 
the Queen, and the government of the National League ; and of 
these the government of the League is the stronger. What a com- 
mentary upon the Act of Union ! Eighty-seven years have passed 
since Mr. Pitt’s great measure, which was practically to convert 
Ireland into an English county, became law, and, after this lengthened 
trial of an ‘ incorporate Union,’ the story which the Irish Secretary 
of 1887 has to tell is that there now exists in Ireland a rebellious 
organisation which overrides the law and paralyses the Executive. 
It is said that no civilised Government ought to tolerate such a 
slate of things. Certainfy. But the fact is notorious, whatever con- 
clusion may be drawn from it, that successive English Governments 
have been obliged, over and over again, to tolerate such a state of 
things in Ireland. 

The Catholic Association was stronger than the Government of 
the King. ^ Self-elected — self-constituted — self-assembled — self-ad- 
journed — acknowledging no superior, tolerating no equal, interfering 
in all stages with the administration of justice, levying contributions,’ 
and discharging all the functions of regular government, it obtained 
a ‘complete mastery and control over the masses of the Irish people.’ 
So said Mr. Canning. But the power of the Catholic Association was 
not diminished, much less destroyed, by repressive legislation. It 
held the field in defiance of Parliam^t until its work was done. 

Two years after Catholic Emancipation, Lord Anglesey, then 
Lord-Lieutenant, wrote, ‘ Things are now come to that pass that the 
question is whether O’Connell or I shall govern Ireland.’ 

The Government de jure put forth all its strength to destroy the 
Gdvemmeut^/ac^o. Parliament used all the means at its disposal 
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te support the Viceroy in his struggle with the agitator, Stanley’s 
Arms Act was passed in 1831, and Grey’s Coercion Act in 1833, 
The right of public meeting was taken away, the Habeas Corpus Act 
practically suspended, martial law estalJlished, and — what was the 
result? Who in the end ‘governed’ Ireland? Did the authority 
of the King’s representative or^ the authority of the popularJeader 
finally prevail ? 

In 1833 Lord Anglesey left Ireland baffled and defeated. In 
1834 O’Connell drove the Grey Ministry from power ; and in 1835 
he, became master of the situation. The struggle between the 
King’s Government and the Irish chief, which had begun in 1830, 
^ded in 1835 in the signal triumph of the latter. So completely 
had Lord Anglesey failed to uphold the authority of the English 
Executive that his successor Lord Wellesley wrote in 1834, while 
Grey’s Coercion Act vras yet in force, ‘ it is more safe to violate the 
law than obey it.’ 

In 1841 the long duel between Peel and O’Connell on the ques- 
tion of Eepeal commenced. How did it end? In 1844 Peel packed 
a jury and flung O’Connell into gaol. But the triumph of the 
agitator came, before he had been four months in prison, when the 
House of Lords quashed the conviction, arid liord Denman declared 
that the practices used by the Minister in securing a verdict for the 
Crown, were calculated to make trial by jury ‘a mockery, a delusion, 
and a snare.’ Two years after Peel had succeeded in incarcerating 
O’Connell, by means which men of all parties now regard as foul. 
Peel’s Ministry was smashed in an attempt to pass an Irish Coercion 
Act ; and the victory of the agitator over the Minister was complete. 
The duel between the rival statesmen ended only with the death of 
O’Connell. Famine supervened and did what coercion could not do: 
it reduced Ireland to a state of tranquillity, ‘ the ghastly tranquillity 
of exhaustion and despair.’ ^ 

The greatest political leader Ireland has had since O'Connell is 
Mr. Parnell ; and the lesson which the public life of each man teaches 
is the same — you cannot govern a hostile population by constitutional 
means. You cannot deny the demands of such people if you allow 
them an atom of liberty ; you must make up your mind to do either 
of two things : to yield, or to abolish every form of parliamentary 
government. Oppression under parliamentary government only ex- 
asperates, it cannot destroy ; and oppression which does not destroy 
is dangerous not to the oppressed but to the oppressor. Cromwell 
understood this. His successors in the government of Ireland do 
not, and never did understand it, Cromwell made up his mind to 
settle the Irish question by exterminating the Irish race. It was a 

* The story of the protracted struggle between Peel and O’Connell has recently 
been told with fairness^ and ability by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, in bis interesting and 
valuable work, Peel avd O'Cormell (Kegan Paul k Co.). 
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possible policy. His successors have preserved the race, conferred 
popular institutions upon them, admitted their representatives to 
Parliament, based the franchise on household suffrage, and striven 
to govern the country noi in accordance with Irish but English 
opinion. This is the policy of a man who sows an acorn and expects 
that it will spring up a mushroom. 

What would Cromwell have done with O’Connell ? To use the 
language of Carlyle, he would have ‘ hanged him up,’ and the whole 
Catholic Association with him, quam primumy and this would 
certainly have been an effectual way of supj)ressing the Catholic 
agitation. 

What did the Liverpools and Peels, the Wellingtons, Eldons, 
Bathursts, and Sidmouths, do with O’Connell ? They left him at large 
in Ireland, allowed him to call meetings, msJke speeches, form asscH 
ciations, use the press, petition Parliament, attack Ministers, and 
hoped all the time to keep the Catholics quiet. Cromwell’s policy 
may be stigmatised as cruel, but there is only one word in the 
English language to describe this policy, and that word is ^ tomfoolery.’ 
When the Catholic Association became most formidable the Govern- 
ment suppressed it, but O’Connell started a second Association before 
the ink was dry on the statute which destroyed the first ; and that 
second Association brought Ireland to the verge of rebellion, and 
emancipated the Papists. The existence of popular institutions was 
fatal to the policy of Ministers ; representative government secured 
the final triumph of the Irish agitator. And looking at the Irish 
question now purely from a Unionist point of viJw, who shall say 
that the Catholic Belief Act of 1829 was a wise measure ? 

Between 1830 and 1835 there were three Lords-Lieutenant and 
four Chief-Secretaries in ‘Ireland. The policy of those men — and 
they were well armed with Coercion Acts — was to ])ut down O’Connell. 
But they all failed. One by one they disappeared from his path, 
leaving him popular and powerful. Anglesey, W ellesley, Hoddington, 
Hardinge, Stanley, Hobhouse, Idttleton, all measured swords with 
the agitator, and all were worsted in the combat. Why ? Because 
you cannot put down a constitutional agitator, who is supi)orted by 
public opinion, while you leave him a rag of the Constitution to 
stand upon. To suspend the Constitution in Ireland while leaving 
O’Connell a member of the Imperial Parliament, there to use his 
power in obstructing public business, embarrassing Ministers, and 
taking advantage of party conflicts to destroy cabinets and perplex 
administrators, was an act of insensate folly. It gave the agitator a 
grievance, and left him free to use it, as he did use it, for compassing 
the destruction of the Government. 

F#ppi #841 to 1846 Peel and O’Connell were engaged in a hand- 
to-haincl struggle for the government of Ireland. In 1843 the 
Minister passed an Arms Act to put down the agitator. The Act 
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was useless. The Minister then arrested the agitator for sedition, 
only, however, to find his hands fettered by the chains of constitu- 
tional government. The exigencies of the Constitution required that 
O’Connell should be tried by jury ; the eScigencies of the Minister re- 
quired that the jury should be packed. Peel hoped to meet the 
difficulties of the case by leading the forms and taking away the 
substance of the Constitution. But the hope proved delusive. The 
packed jury did its part and found the agitator guilty. But the 
House of Lords reviewed the verdict, quashed the conviction, and set 
thjB ‘ arch-rebel ’ free. Peel then made a third effort to annihilate 
his enemy. In 1846 he introduced a Coercion Bill. But English 
parties were at sixes and sevens, and a combination of Whigs, dis- 
sentient Tories, and Eepealers defeated the Bill, and hurled Peel 
from office. • 

O'Conneirs case is the strongest that can be cited to.sliowthe 
hopelessness of attempting to put down a constitutional agitator by 
constitutional weapons of any shape or kind. Three constitutional 
w'eapons were used in the struggle between Peel and O’Connell : 
trial by jury, the House of Lords, the House of Commons. Peel 
manipulated the first weapon with success ; but the other tw'O broke 
in his hands. Under a despotism Peel would have succeeded all 
along the line — he would have hanged O’Connell ‘ guam jprimumJ 

Mr. Parnell’s case resembles O’Connell’s. 

In 1880 he became the leader of the Irish Parliamentary party. 
Since then there have been four Lieutenants and six Chief Secretaries 
engaged in the work of putting him down. Two Coercion Acts have 
been passed to suppress him. He has been prosecuted, imprisoned. 
But he is to-day the most powerful and popular Irish agitator that 
ever lived, with a single exception. Like 4:hat exception — for I mean 
O’Connell — ^lie has seen his competitors in the government of Ireland 
disappear from his path : Lord Cowper, Lord Spencer, Lord Carnarvon, 
Mr. Forster, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Sir. W. Hart 
Uyke, Mr. W. H. Smith, Sir M. Hicks-Beach. Of these his greatest 
antagonist was Lord Spencer, and Lord Si)encer made way for Lord 
Carnarvon, whose first act was to seek an interview with the Irish 
leader. 

O’Connell gained a great triumph when the Government of Lord 
Melbourne succeeded the Government of Earl Grey. But Mr. Parnell 
gained a great triumph too when Lord Carnarvon succeeded Earl 
Spencer as Viceroy of Ireland. Earl Spencer was the exponent of a 
stern policy, and it must be said that he discharged his duty, under 
circumstances of great trial, with a courage and firmness which won 
the admiration of his foes. Lord Carnarvon reversed the policy of 
Earl Spencer. Earl Spencer governed by Coercion. liord Carnarvon 
abandoned Coercion. 

After five years of coercive government ; after State jn-osecutions 

XX 2 
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and . imprisonment, Mr. Parnell had the gratification of hearing 
English Tories attack the policy which had been directed against 
him. Thus : — 

Lord Eandolph Churchill — 

Undoubtedly we do intend to inaugurate a change of policy in Ireland. . . , 
The policy of th& late Government so exasperated Irishmen — maddened and irri- 
tated that imaginative and warm-hearted race — that I firmly believe that had the 
late Government remained in office no amount of bayonets or military would have 
prevented outbreaks in Ireland. 

Lord Carnarvon — ^ , 

I believe for my own part that special legislation of this (coercion) sort is 
inexpedient. It is inexpedient while it is in operation, and it is still more inex- 
pedient when it has to be reviewed at short intervals. 

Lord. Salisbury — 

The effect of the Crimes Act has been very much exaggerated. While it was 
in existence there grew up a thousand branches of the National League, and it is 
from them that those difficulties proceeded with which we have now to contend. 
The provisions in the Crimes Act against boycotting were of very small effect. It 
grew up under that Act because it is a crime which legislation has very great 
difficulty in reaching. I have seen it stated that the Crimes Act diminished outrages, 
that boycotting acted through outrages, and that the Crimes Act diminished boy- 
^cotting. ... It is not true j the Act did not diminish outrages. In September 
without the Crimes Act there were fewer outrages than in August with that Act. 

. . . The truth about boycotting is that it depends upon the passing humour of the 
population. I do not believe that in any community it lias endured. I doubt 
whether in any community law has been able to provide a satisfactory remedy, but 
I believe it contains its own nemesis. 

But a greater triumph was in store for the Irish leader — the 
famous Newport speech of Lord Salisbury. After five years of steady 
coercion a believer in coercion might have supposed that Home Eule 
would have been completely disposed of. Far from it. In 1880 
English Liberals could not be got to listen to Home Eule. Here is 
how the Tory leader dealt with the subject in 1885 — 

The Irish leader has referred to Austria and Hungary . . . some notion of 
Imperial Federation was floating in his mind. ... In spea^ng of Imperial Fede- 
ration, as entirely apart from the Irish question, I wish to guard myself very care- 
fully. I deem it to be one of the questions of the future, . . . But with respect to 
Ireland I am bound to say that I have never seen any plan or suggestion which 
gives me at present the slightest ground for anticipating that in that direction we 
£hal] find any substantial solution of the problem. 

This was the beginning of the end. The natural sequel to the 
Newport speech was Mr. Gladstone’s memorable address to the electors 
of Midlothian. When Lord Salisbury began to play with Home Eule 
it jms t^e the Liberal party to take the subject firmly in hand, 

ai)d the ^fflfbyerriment of Ireland Bill ’ came in due course. 

But perhaps Mr. PameU’s greatest triumph was achieved at the 
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General Election of 1886, when 192 Liberals were returned pledged 
\o Home Kule. Thus the upshot of the struggle of the last six 
years between the Irish leader and English parties — the upshot 
of Coercion Acts, State trials, and imprisonments — has been, the 
Newport speech, the Home Rule Bill, and the presence in the 
House of Commons of 192 Liberals who* have made the cause of 
Irish nationality their own. • • - 

Why has Mr. Parnell been able to achieve these triumphs? 
Because there is constitutional government, party government in 
England; because Irishmen are allowed to vote, and send repre- 
sentatives to the Imperial Parliament. 

No greater farce can be conceived than that played in Ireland in 
the days of Mr. Forster. Mr. Forster was a ruler with autocratic 
powers. He could by a stroke of the pen put the whole Irish nation 
into gaol ; and he did as a matter of fact incarcerate nearly a 
thousand individuals. Yet all the while h^s conduct was* subjected 
to the severest criticism in Parliament. Mr. h'orster, exercising the 
authority of a Russian Czar in Ireland, and having, at the same 
time, to run the gauntlet of, Irish denunciation in the House of 
Commons, was surely a sight to solace the soul of the genius of 
anarchy himself. Criticism is fatal to autocratic power, and Mr. 
Forster’s power soon melted away under the fierce light which beats 
upon all things in constitutional countries. 

Mr. Forster’s Coercion Act was dropped after a year’s trial, and 
the Crimes Act of 1882 took its place. The history of that Act is 
quite as absurd as the history of its predecessor. While the Crimes 
Act was in force another Act was passed — to do what ? To strengthen 
the hands of the Executive, to confer additional i) 0 ’wers of a repressive 
character upon the Lord-Lieutenant? Not at all; but to strengthen 
the hands of Mr. Parnell, to confer additibnal powers on the National 
League: that Act was the Franchise Act of 1884. 

Before that Act was passed Mr. Parnell had about forty followers 
in the House of Commons. At the first General Election under 
that Act the number more than doubled ; the Irish leader now 
commands a following of eighty-six members, and these men un- 
questionably constitute the most active and best disciplined party 
ever sent by Ireland to the Imperial Parliament. This has been 
the result of the Franchise Act of 1884. Why did Lord Salisbury 
and the Tories allow that Act to become law? Why were the 
Unionists parties to it? Because England is a constitutional country. 
Why did Lord Salisbury abandon the Crimes Act of 1882? Why 
did he ‘ demoralise ’ public opinion by playing with Home Rule ? 
Because there is an Irish Electorate and an Irish Parliamentary 
representation. 

One would have thought, after the experience of the past, that 
"we had at length arrived at a stage, in Irish affairs when those who 
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call themselves the ‘ party of law and order * could have devised 
new methods for putting down Irish agitators. But it seems 4hat 
there is to no change. We are to run eternally in the old groove. 

The system of leaving the Irish agitator armed with a sword, 
and binding him with rope^ of sand, is the highest level of coercive 
legislation to which the Government of to-day can rise. 

A new coercive Bill is before thg country. What does it pro- 
pose? 

1. The iCrimes 'Act which Lord Salisbury condemned sixteen 
months ago is to be in part revived. 

Witnesses may be examined where no one is in custody chargjpd 
with crime. 

2. Irish magistrates arc to be converted into petty juries. Men 
may be brought before them charged with any act which the Lord- 
Lieutenant declares to be illegal, and sent to prison if found guilty. 

3. Bersons accused of crime in Ireland may be tried in England. 

4. The Act is to be permanent. 

This is a measure which might be worked with advantage under 
a pure despotism. It is of no use in a country which has repre- 
sentative institutions. In a liiissia where there are no ‘talking 
shops ’ it might be a help to the Executive. In these islands of 
‘ talking shops ’ it will be a help to the agitator only. It is another 
grievance added to his stock. 

If the Bill proposed to abolish Irish Municipal Corporations — 
which are centres of political activity ; to shut up Poor Law Boards 
— which are schools of agitation ; to drive from the House of Commons 
the Irish members — who are powerful for mischief chiefly ; and to dis- 
enfranchise the whole Irish nation — which is at this moment a source 
of weakness to the Empire ; it might be made a workable measure. 
But it ought not to stop here. If representative institutions were 
pulled down in Ireland, something should be put in their place — a 
pure despotism ought to be established. 

Let there be no mistake about the fact. The Irish people would 
infinitely prefer an* intelligent despotism to a constitutional sham. 
Constitutional government, with Irish landlords sitting in judgment 
on Irish tenants, is a mockery of justice. Pure despotism, with the 
affairs of the country managed by Lord Duflferin and Lord Wolseley, 
would be a guarantee of wise and beneficent administration. If 
there is to be coercion, let it get a fair chance. Let every form of 
constitutionalism be swept away. Let Lord Duflferin and Lord 
Wolseley be sent to Ireland with absolute authority to govern the 
country for twenty years without any Parliamentary check whatever!. 
A Bill of this nature would have the advantage of conferring upon! 
the Executive a maximum of power, while it would not provoke( 
more hA^iie^eeling than the Bill now before Parliament. ) 

That Bill labours under the disadvantage of provoking a 
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mum of discontent, while giving the Executive but a minimum of 
power to deal with it. 

, How can the Grovernment hope to succeed by methods which 
|>ave been tried over and over again, and which have always failed ? 
Six years ago Mr. Parnell, with a handful of followers, fought both 
the great English parties and beat them. He now comes up to the 
encounter with twice as many followers ; these are reinforced by the 
main body of the Liberal party ;*yet, in the fulness of his strength, 
he is to be defeated by the weapons which proved abortive in the 
hour of his weakness, and which have proved abortive at all times. 
Where the Greys, the Wellingtons, the Stanleys, the Peels, and 
the Gladstones have failed, the Smiths and the Balfours are to 
succeed. The tide of Irish popular feeling, now swelled by the 
floods of English, Scotch, and Welsh sympathy, is, for the first time 
in history, to be kept out with the legislative pitchfork of coercion, 
used by the hand of constitutional authority. 

Some Irishmen and Englishmen are struck by the tyranny of 
this Bill. I am struck by its folly. Of course men will be flung 
into gagl under it. Mr. Balfour may even exceed Mr. Forster’s 940 
‘ suspects.’ But what then ? ’Mr. Dillon will doubtless renew his 
acquaintance with the inside of Kilmainham. It is not in human 
nature that a court of landlords should see anything but guilt in 
I^is efforts to fight the battle of the Irish tenants. Mr. Spurgeon 
before the Inquisition, General Booth before the Licensed Victuallers, 
Mr. Schnadhorst before the Primrose League, Mrs. Weldon tried 
b}^ a jury of ‘ mad ’ doctors, are the equivalent of Mr. Dillon standing 
for justice and judgment before a bench of Irish magistrates. 

Mr. Bright once said, referring to the difficulty of getting Parlia- 
ment to legislate beneficially for the Irish tenants, ‘you cannot ex- 
pect that the cats will legislate beneficiary for the mice.’ When th^ 
cats can be trusted in this matter, Irish magistrates may be trusted 
to act fairly where the interests of the tenants and the cause of Irish 
nationality are at stake. 

But when Mr. Dillon is in gaol, what then ? , If Mr. Dillon could 
be hanged, if the whole Irish party with all their followers in Ireland 
could be hanged, and if the hanging could be kept up for a sufficient 
length of time, then the national movement would be suppressed, 
and the demand for Home Kule might be heard no more. But this 
is not proposed. It is only proposed tc fling Mr. Dillon and others 
into gaol, \(:hile eighty Irish members are to be left in Parliament to 
harry the jjlife out of the Minister who does these things. Irish 
Municipal Corporations are to be preserved. Poor Law Boards are to 
remain : though it is notorious that these bodies are in the hands of 
the Nationalists, and though it is certain that they will abuse their 
powers to frustrate the efforts of the Executive in putting down the 
NationaL party. This new Coercion Act will intensify the hatred 
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which unhappily has so long existed against English oflScials in Ire- 
land ; and yet popular institutions are to be preserved to fan the 
flames of discontent. To wound a man, and to leave him free to 
strike, is cerlainly the acme of unwisdom. 

Yet this is exactly what the Ministerial Bill does. 

The best clause in the Bill is that changing the venue in certain 
cases fjfom Ireland to England. Of course the clause is an insult to 
the Irish people. But it is not It greater insult than the clause 
which rnak^s juries of the Irish magistrates, many of whom are alien 
in blood, and almost all of whom arc alien in feeling, to the masses of 
the nation. This clause, however, is to be removed. To have put 
it in, only for the purpose of taking it out, was a shallow trick, and 
not the least foolish move in the Grovernment game. The clause 
enabling evidence to be taken though no person is in custody- charged 
with crime is to be retained. But this was »the vital clause in the 
Crimes Act of 1882 — the Act which Lord Salisbury, Lord Eandolph 
Churchill, and Lord Carnarvon concurred in condemning as useless. 

The tergiversations of Ministers are not more remarkable than 
the optimism which leads them to hope that an}' Coercion Act can be 
worked with effect under constitutional forms of government. 

But it is said — Mr. Goschen said it the other night — that this 
measure is really a protection Bill, to enable the Irish people to 
emancipate themselves — from what? From the control of Mr. 
Parnell, Mr. Davitt, Mr. Billon, and the bishops and priests of the 
Irish National Church ; and to rush into the embrace — of whom? 
Of Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, Mr. W. II. Smith, and l\Ir. Goschen 
himself. The simplicity of mind which can entertain a delusion of 
this sort is remarkable, Mr. Bryce has truly said that ‘ government, 
law, and order ’ are ^ abstract terms.* To find out what they really 
mean in the concrete, we must see who are the persons who maintain 
law and order. The English Government in Ireland at this moment 
means Lord Salisbury, Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Balfour, Lord Ash- 
bourne, Lord Londonderry, and Mr. Goschen. The government of 
the National League means Mr. Parnell, Mr. Bavitt, Mr. Billon, Mr. 
Harrington, Mr. Sexton, Archbishop Croke, Archbishop Walsh, and a 
host of men who have sprung from, and who belong to, the people. 
Ijord Salisbury, Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Goschen are 
vying in the Government of Ireland with Mr. Parnell, Bavitt, 
Mr. Billon. What has the English Government, as re|b:esented by 
the men I have named, in common with the Irish peci le? What 
have these men, or the party to which they belong, eler done for 
Ireland ? And who are their opponents ? and what hav^ they done ? 
It is sometimes said that the Land Question is the only question in 
Ireland. And if so, who are the Land Eeformers who ha|e stood by 
the Irls}^t#Lants in their affliction and misery ? who hLve sought 
help for'th^m all over the world ? who have incurred puAshment in 
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fighting their battles ? who have constantly advocated their claims, 
&tid obtained redress of their grievances ? Lord Salisbury^ Mr* 
Balfour, Lord Londonderry, Mr. W. H. Smith, Lord Ashbourne, Mr* 
Goschen ? Or Parnell, Dillon, Davitt, and bishops and ^priests who 
braved even the censure of Eome in fighling the battle of Ireland ? 

A short time since a priest was sent to gaol for contempt of court* 
A few days afterwards I read m a London paper : ^ Father Kelleher, 
who was committed to prison by Judge Boyd for contempt of couit, 
has been appointed by the Eoman Catholic Bishop of Clojrne a canon 
of the diocese.’ According to Mr. Goschen, the Irish people want to 
be.protected from Father Kelleher and the Bishop of Cloyne, and 
those who act with them, and to be protected by Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
W. II. Smith, Mr. BalTour, and Lord Salisbury. 

* There are some things,’ says Lord Chesterfield, ‘ which, though 
strictly true, are yot sd much in excess of human credulity, that the 
very mention of them exposes one’s general veracity to doubt.’ 

Assuredly, it is time to face the facts of this Irish case ; to tell 
the English people what are the difficulties which Ministers have to 
meet. The masses of the Irish people, led by a Protestant gentle- 
man, who possesses the confidence and support of the bishops and 
priests of the National Church, are pressing forward their demand 
for a National Parliament. In the hands of the people are powerful 
constitutional weapons — a free press, a free Church, the parliamentary 
and municipal franchise, the Poor Law unions, and the National 
schools. In Parliament the popular representation is four-fifths of 
the whole. It is sought to govern this people by officials between 
whom and them there ivS not a sentiment or opinion in common. To 
enable these officials to hold their ground it is proposed to make the 
most unpopular class in the country judges between the people and 
the Executive, leaving in the popular harid^the constitutional weapons 
I have named. 

Surely never since the enterprise of Mrs. Partington was a great 
end sought by such little merins. The tide of Irish National senti- 
ment may be kept out, but it cannot be kept out by the Ministerial 
mop. 

An absolutist government has not been tried in Ireland since the 
days of Oliver Cromwell. Cromwell kept Ireland quiet for his time. 
Have Ministers the nerve to try an absolutist government again ? 
One sometimes hears it said, ‘ Lord Wolseley is the man for Ireland.* 
Have Minist^s the courage to send Lord Wolseley and Lord Dufferin 
to Ireland as 'absolute rulers for twenty years ? Can they do this ? 
Dare they do nt in the face of English public opinion ? If not, then 
the game of Union is up. 


E. Barry O’Brien. 
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mfattaL differences BETWEEN 
MEN AND WOMEN. 

In his Descent of Man Mr. Darwin has shown at length that what 
Hunter termed secondary sexual characters occur throughout the 
whole animal series, at least as far down in^ the zoological scale as 
the Articulata. The secondary sexual characters with which he is 
chiefly concerned are of a bodily kind, such as plumage of birds, 
horns of mammals, &c. But I think it is evident that secondary 
sexual characters of a mental kind are of no less general occurrence. 
Moreover, if we take a broad view ot these psychological difierences, 
it becomes instructively apparent that a general uniformity pervades 
them — ^that while within the limits of each species the male, differs 
psychologically from the female, in the animal kingdom as a whole 
the males admit of being classified, as it were, in one psychological 
species and the females in another. By this, of course, I do not 
mean that there is usually a greater psychological difference between 
the two sexes of the same species than there is between the same 
sexes of different species : I mean only that the points wherein the 
two sexes differ psychologically are more or less similar wherever 
these differences occur. • 

It is probably due to a recognition of this fact that from the 
very earliest stages of culture mankind has been accustomed to read 
into all nature — inanimate as well as animate — diffeifences of the 
same kind. Whether it be in the person of Maya, cf the pagan 
goddesses, of the Virgin Mary, or in the personifications of sundry 
natural objects and processes, we uniformly encounter the conception 
of a feminine principle coexisting with a masculine iu the general 
frame of the cosmos. And this fact, as I have said, ijs presumably 
due to a recognition by mankind of the uniformity ^3 well as the 
generality of psychological distinction as determined lir sex. 

I will now briefly enumerate what appear to the leading 
features of this distinction in the case of mankind^ adopting the 
oppdinary classification of mental faculties as tho^ of intellect, 
emotion^ and will. * \ 

the average brain-weight of women is about five ounces 
iesa than i^at of men, on merely anatomical ground^ we should be 
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prepared to expect a marked inferiority of intellectual power in the 
former.^ Moreover, as the general physique of women is less robust 
than that of men — and therefore less able to sustain t^e fatigue of 
serious or prolonged brain action — ^we should also on physiological 
grounds be prepared to entertain a similir anticipation. In actual 
fact we find that the inferiority displays itself most conspicuously 
in a comparative absence of originality, and this more especially in 
the higher levels of intellectual work. In her powers of acquisition 
the woman certainly stands nearer to the man than she does in her 
powers of creative thought, although even as regards the former 
th<jre is a marked difference. The difference, however, is one which 
does not assert itself till the period of adolescence — ^young girls being, 
indeed, usually more acquisitive than boys of the same age, as is 
proved by recent educational experiences both in this country and in 
America. But as soon as the brain, and with it the organism as a 
whole, reaches the stage of full development, it becomes .apparent 
that there is a greater power of amassing knowledge on the part of 
the male. Whether we look to the general average or to the in- 
tellectual giants of both sexes, we are similarly met with the general 
fact that a woman’s information is less wide and deep and thorough 
than that of a man. What we regard as a highly cultured woman is 
usually one who has read largely but superficially ; and even in the 
few instances that can be quoted of extraordinary female industry — 
which on account of their rarity stand out as exceptions to prove 
the rule — we find a long distance between them and the much more 
numerous instances of profound erudition among men. As musical 
executants, however, I think that equality may be fairly asserted. 

But it is in original work, as already observed, that the disparity 
is most conspicuous. For it is a matter of ordinary comment that 
in no one department of creative thought <jan women be said to have 
at all approached men, save in fiction. Yet in poetry, music, and 
painting, if not also in history, philosophy, and science, the field 
has always been open to both.^ For, as I will presently show, the 

* This is proportionally a greater difference than that between the male and 
female organisms as a whole, and the amount of it is largely affected by grade of 
civilisation — being least in savages and most in ourselves. Moreover, Sir J. Crichton 
Browne informs me, as a result of many observations which he is now making upon 
the subject, that not only is the grey matter, or cortex, of the female brain shallower 
than that of the Ijnale, but also receives less than a proportional supply of blobd. 
For these reasonf4^nd also because the differences in question date from an embryonic 
period of life, he j|)ncludes that they constitute * a fundamental sexual distinction, 
and not one that be explained on the hypothesis that the educational advantages 
enjoyed either by %e individual man or by the male sex generally through a long 
series of generaticS have stimulated the growth of the brain in the one sex more 
than in the other.® 

* The disparit>W question is especially suggestive in the case of poetry, seeing 
that this is the oldS of the fine arts which have come down to us in a high degree 
of development, th.®ts exercise requires least special education or technical know- 
ledge, that at no hW of culture has such exercise been ostracised as unfeminin^ 
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disabilities under which women have laboured with regard to educa- 
tion^ social opinion, and so forth, have certainly not been sufficient to 
explain this general dearth among them of the products of creative 
genius. ^ 

Lastly, with regard to judgment, I think there can be no real 
question that the female mind stands considerably below the male. 
It is much more apt to take superficial views of circumstances calling 
for decision, and also to be guided by less impartiality. Undue in- 
fluence is^more frequently exercised from the side of the emotions ; 
and, in general, all the elements which go to constitute what is 
understood by a characteristically judicial mind are of comparatively 
feeble development. Of course here, as elsewhere, I am speaking of 
average standards. It would be easy to find multitudes of instances 
where women display better judgment than men, just as in the 
analogous cases of learning and creative work. But that as a general 
rule the* judgment of women is inferior to that of men has been a 
matter, of universal recognition from the earliest times. The man 
has always been regarded as the rightful lord of the w^oman, to whom 
she is by nature subject, as both mentally and physically the weaker 
vessel ; and when in individual cases these relations happen to be in- 
verted, the accident becomes a favourite theme for humorists — thus 
showing that in the general estimation such a state of matters is 
regarded as incongruous. 

But if woman has been a loser in the intellectual race as regards 
acquisition, origination, and judgment, she has gained, even on the 
intellectual side,' certain very conspicuous advantages. First among 
these we must place refinement of the senses, or higher evolution of 
sense-organs. Next we must place rapidity of perception, which no 
doubt in part arises from this higher evolution of the sense-organs — or, 
rather, both arise from a greater refinement of nervous organisation. 
Houdin, who paid special attention to the acquirement of rapidity in 
acts of complex perception, says he has known ladies who, while 
seeing another lady ‘ pass at full speed in a carriage, could analyse 
her toilette from ’her bonnet to her shoes, and be able to describe 
not only the fashion and quality of the stuffs, but also to say 
if the lace were real or only machine made.’ Again, reading im- 
plies enormously intricate processes of perception, bojth of the sen- 
suous and intellectual order ; and I have tried a se^es of experi- 
ments, wherein reading was chosen as a test of tiie rapidity of 
perception in different persons. Having seiited a number of well 
educated individuals round a table, I presented .to th^m successively 
the same paragraph of a book, which they were each to read as 
rapidly as they could, ten seconds being allowed fbr twenty lines. 
As soon as time was up I removed the paragraiih, immediately 

that nesfly all languages present several monuments of poetici genius of the first 
* order, andyet that no one of these has been reared by a woman. | 
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after ■which the reader wrote down all that he or she could remember 
of it. Now, in these experiments, where every one read the same 
paragraph as rapidly as possible, I found that the palm was usually 
carried ojBf by the ladies. Moreover, besides being able to read 
quicker, they were better able to remember what they had just read — 
that is, to give a better account of the paragraph as a whole. , One 
lady, for example, could read exactly four times as fast as her husband, 
and could then give a better account even of that porijion of the 
paragraph which alone he had had time to get through. For the 
consolation of such husbands, however, I may add that rapidity of 
perception as thus tested is no evidence of what may be termed the 
deeper qualities of mind — some of my slowest readers being highly 
distinguished men. 

Lastly, rapidity of j^rception leads to rapidity of thought, and 
this finds expression on the one hand in what is apt to appear as 
almost intuitive insight, and on the other ha^id in that nimbleness 
of mother-wit which is usually so noticeable and often ^so brilliant 
an endowment of the feminine intelligence, whether it displays itself 
in tact, in repartee, or in the geileral alacrity of a vivacious mind. 

Turning now to the emotions, we find that in woman, as con- 
trasted with man, these are almost always less under control of the 
will — more apt to break away, as it were, from the restraint of 
reason, and to overwhelm the mental chariot in disaster. Whether 
this tendency displays itself in the overmastering form of hysteria, 
or in the more ordinary form of comparative childishness, ready 
annoyance, and a generally unreasonable temper — in whatever form 
this supremacy of emotion displays itself, vie recognise it as more of 
a feminine than a masculine characteristic. The crying of a woman 
is not held to betray the same depth of feeling as the sobs of a man ; 
and the petty forms of resentment which belong to what is known as 
a ‘ shrew,’ or a ‘ scold,’ are only tobemetwdth among those daughters 
of Eve who prove themselves least agreeable to the sons of Adam. 
Coyness and caprice are very general peculiarities, and we may add, 
as kindred traits, personal vanity, fondness of display, and delight in 
the sunshine of admiration. There is also, as compared with the 
masculine mind, a greater desire for emotional excitement of all 
kinds, and hence a greater liking for society, pageants, and even for 
what are called * scenes,’, provided these are not of a kind to alarm 
her no less characteristic timidity. Again, in the opinion of Mr. 
Lecky, with which I partly concur ; 

In the courage of endurance they are commonly superior ; hut their passive 
courage is not so much fortitude which hears and defies, as resignation which bears 
and bends. In th^ ethics of intellect they are decidedly inferior. They very 
rarely love truth, though they love passionately what they call ^ the truth/ or 
opinions which they^ave derived from others, and hate vehemently those who 
differ from them, ^hej are little capable of impartiality or doubt ; their thinking 
is chiefly a mode of 1 feeling; though very generous in their acts, they are rarely 
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generous in their opinions or in their judgments* Hiey persuade rather than ccm- 
vince^ and value belief as a source of •consolation rather Hian as a faithful expression 
of the reality of things. 

But, of course, as expressed in the well-known lines from 
Marmion^ there is another side to this picture, and, in now taking 
leave 'of all these elements of weakn'^ss, I must state my honest con- 
viction that they are in chief part due to women as a class not 
having hiflierto enjoyed the same educational advantages as men. 
Upon this great question of female education, however, I shall have 
more to say at the close of this paper, and only allude to ^the 
matter at the present stage in order to temper what I feel to be the 
almost brutal frankness of my remarks. 

But now, the meritorious qualities wherein the female mind 
stands pre-eminent are, affection, sympathy, devotion, self-denial, 
modesty*; long-sufferiqg, or patience under pain, disappointment, and 
adversity ; reverence, veneration, religious feeling, and general mora- 
lity. In these virtues — which agree pretty closely with those against 
which the Apostle says there is no law— it will be noticed that the 
gentler predominate over tiie heroic ; and it is observable in this 
connection that when heroism of any kind is displayed by a woman, 
the prompting emotions are almost certain to be of an unselfish 
kind. 

All the aosthetic emotions are, as a rule, more strongly marked 
in women than in men — or, perhaps, I should rather say, they are 
much more generally present in women. This remark applies espe- 
cially to the aesthetic emotions which depend upon refinement of 
perception. Hence feminine ^ taste ’ is proverbially good in regard 
to the smaller matters of everyday life, although it becomes, as a 
rule, untrustworthy in proportion to the necessity for intellectual 
judgment. In the arrangement of flowers, the furnishing of rooms, 
the choice of combinations in apparel, and so forth, we generally find 
that we may be most safely guided by the taste of women ; while in 
matters of artistic* or literary criticism we turn instinctively to the 
judgment of men. j 

If we now look in somewhat more detail at the habitual display 
of these various feelings and virtues on the part of wAmen, we may 
notice, with regard to affection, that, in a much largen measure than 
men, they derive pleasure from receiving as 'well as frpm bestowing : 
in both cases affection is felt by them to be, as iti were, of more 
emotional value. The same remark applies to sympaithy. It is very 
3rare to find a woman who does not derive consolation from a display 
of sympathy, whether her sorrow be great or small | while it is by 
no means an unusual thing to find a man who rejejets all offers of 
the kiiiifwith a feeling of active aversion. 

Touching devotion, we may note that it is dirfeoted by women 
pretty eqilally towards inferiors and superiors — speijiding and being 
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spent in the tending of children ; ministering to the poor, the 
afflicted, and the weak ; clinging to husbands, parents, brothers, 
often without and even against reason. 

Again, purity and religion are, as it were, the natural heritage of 
women in all but the lowest grades of culture. But it is within the 
limit of Christendom that both these characters are most strongly 
pronounced ; as, indeed, may eq;ually well be said of nearly all the 
other virtues which we have just been considering. And the reason 
is that Christianity, while crowning the virtue of chastity with an 
aureole of mysticism more awful than was ever conceived even by 
pagan Eome, likewise threw the vesture of sanctity over all the other 
virtues which belong* by nature to the female mind. Until the 
rise of Christianity the gentler and domestic virtues were nowhere 
recognised as at all cdmparable, in point of ethical merit, with the 
heroic and the civic. But when the ideal was changed by Christ — 
when the highest place in the hierarchy of the virtues was g,ssigned 
to faith, hope, and charity ; to piety, patience, and long-sufiering ; to 
forgiveness, self-denial, and even self-abasement — we cannot wonder 
that, in so extraordinary a collision between the ideals of virtue, it 
should have been the women who first flocked in numbers around 
the standard of the Cross. 

So much, then, for the intellect and emotions. Coming lastly to 
the will, I have already observed that this exercises less control over 
the emotions in women than in men. We rarely find in women 
that firm tenacity of j)urpose and determination to overcome ob- 
stacles which is characteristic of what we call a manly mind. When 
a woman is urged to any prolonged or powerful exercise of volition, 
the prompting cause is usually to be found in the emotional side of 
her nature, whereas in man we may generally observe that the intel- 
lectual is alone sufficient to supply the needed motive. Moreover, 
even in those lesser displays of volitional activity which are required 
in close reading, or in studious thought, we may note a similar 
deficiency. In other words, women are usuallyless able to concen- 
trate their attention ; their minds are more prone to what is called 
‘ wandering,’ , and we seldom find that they have specialised their 
studies or pursuits to the same extent as is usual among men. This 
comparative Weakness of will is further manifested by the frequency 
among womeh of what is popularly termed indecision of character. 
The proverbial fickleness of la donna mobile is due quite as much 
to vacillation oi will as to other unstable qualities of mental con- 
stitution. The ready firmness of decision which belongs by nature 
to the truly iJ^sculine mind is very rarely to be met with in the 
feminine ; whi'^e it is not an unusual thing to find among women 
. indecision of character so habitual and pronounced as to become 
highly painful 'jto themselves — leading to timidity and diffidence in 
adopting almost any line of conduct where issues of importance are 
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concerned, and therefore leaving them in the condition, as th^ 
graphically express it, of not knowing their own minds. 

If, now, we take a geneial survey of all these mental diflFerences, 
it becomes apparent that in the feminine type the characteristic 
virtues, like the characteristic failings, are those which are bom of 
weakness ; while in the masculine type the characteristic failings, 
like the characteristic virtues, are those which are born of strength. 
Which we are to consider the higher type will therefore depend on 
the value which we assign to mere force. Under one point of view, 
the magnificent spider of South America, which is large enough and 
strong enough to devour a humming-bird, deserves to be regarded 
as the superior creature. But under another point of view, there is 
no spectacle in nature more shockingly repulsive than the slow 
agonies, of the most beautiful of created beings in the hairy limbs of 
a monster so far beneath it in the sentient as in the zoological scale. 
And although the contrast between man and woman is happily not 
so pronounced in degree, it is nevertheless a contrast the same in 
kind. The whole organisat'on of woman is formed on a plan of 
greater delicacy, and her mental structure is correspondingly more 
refined : it is further removed from the struggling instincts of the 
lower animals, and thus more nearly approaches our conception of 
the spiritual. For even the failings of weakness are less obnoxious 
than the vices of strength, and I think it is unquestionable that 
these vices are of quite as frequent occurrence on the part of men as 
are those failings on the part of women. The hobnailed boots may 
have given place to patent-pumps, and yet but small improvement 
may have been made upon the overbearing temper of a navvy ; the 
beer-shop may have been superseded by the whist-club, and yet the 
selfishness of pleasure-seeking may still habitually leave the solitary 
wife to brood over her lot through the small hours of the morning. 
Moreover, even when the mental hobnails have been removed, we 
generally find that, there still remains what a member of the fairer 
sex has recently and aptly designated mental heavy-handedness. 
By this I understand the clumsy inability of a coarster nature to 
appreciate the feelings of a finer ; and how often such is the case 
we must leave the sufferers to testify. In short, the vides of strength 
to which I allude are those which have been born of rivalry ; the 
mental hide has been hardened, and the man carries into his home 
those qualities of insensibility, self-assertion, and self-ieeking which 
have elsewhere led to success in his struggle for supremacy. Or, as 
Mr. Darwin says, ‘ Man is the rival of other men ; ,;;he delights in 
competition, and this leads to ambition which pascjes too readily 
into s^il^hness. These latter qualities seem to be ijiis natural and 
unfortunate birthright.’ / 

Of course the greatest type of manhood, or the t]|pe wherein our 
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ideal of manliness reaches its highest expression, is where the virtues 
of strength are purged from its vices* To be strong and yet tender, 
brave and yet kind, to combine in the same breast the* temper of a 
hero with the sympathy of a maiden — this is to transform the ape 
and the tiger into what we know ought to constitute the man. And 
if in actual life we find that such an ideal is but seldom realised, this 
should make us more lenient in*judging the frailties of the opposite 
sex. These frailties are for the most part the natural consequences 
of our own, and even where such is not the case, we *do well to 
remember, as already observed, that they are less obnoxious than 
ouf own, and also that it is the privilege of strength to be tolerant. 
Now, it is a practical recognition of these things that leads to chi- 
valry ; and even those artificial courtesies which wear the mark of 
chivalry are of value, as^ showing what may be termed a conventional 
acquiescence in the truth that underlies them. This truth is, that 
the highest type of manhood can only then be reached when the 
heart and mind have been so far purified from the dross of ii brutal 
ancestry as genuinely to appreciate, to admire, and to reverence the 
greatness, the beauty, and the strength which have been made perfect 
in the weakness of womanhood. 

I will now pass on to consider the causes which have probably 
operated in producing all these mental differences between men and 
women. We have already seen that differences of the same kind 
occur throughout the whole mammalian series, and therefore we 
must begin by looking below the conditions of merely human life 
for the original causes of these differences in their most general form. 
Nor have we far to seek. The Darwinian principles of selection — 
both natural and sexual — if ever they have operated in any depart- 
ment of organic nature, must certainly have operated here. Thus, to 
quote Darwin himself : — 

Amongst the half-liuman progenitors of man, and amongst savages, there have 
been struggles between the males during many generations^ for the possession of 
the females. But mere bodily strength and size would do little for victory, unless 
associated with courage, perseverance, and determined energy, . . . To avoid enemies 
or to attack them with success, to capture wild animals, and to fashion weapons,, 
requires reason, invention, or imagination. . . . These latter faculties, as well as 
the former, will have been developed in man partly through sexual selection— that 
is, through the contest of rival males — and partly through natural selection — that 
is, from success in the general struggle for life ; and as in both cases the struggle 
will have been during maturity, the characters gained will have been transmitted 
more fully to the male than to the female offspring. . . . Thus man has ultimately 
become superior to woman. It is, indeed, fortunate that the law of the equal 
transmission of characters to both sexes prevails with mammals ; otherwise it is 
probable that man Would have become as supenor in mental endowment to woman 
as the peacock is in, ornamental plumage to the pea-hen. 

1 

Similarly, M|r. Francis Galton writes : — 

VoL. XXI.— Wo. 123. Y Y 
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The fundamental and intrinsic differences of character that exist ii;i indinduals 
axe well illustrated bj those that distinguish the two sexes, and which begin to 
assert themselves even in the nutseiy, where all children are treated alike. One 
notable peculianty in the woman is that she is capricious and coy, end has less 
straightforwardness than the ma;^. It is the same with the female of eVei^ species. 
. . . [Were it not so] the drama of courtship, with its prolonged strivings and 
doubtful success, would be cut quite short, and the race would degenerate through 
the absence of that sexual selection for whic^ the protracted preliminaries of love- 
making give opportunity. The willy-nilly disposition of the female is as apparent 
in the butterfly as in the man, and must have been continually favoured from the 
earliest stage} of animal evolution down to the present time. Coyness and caprice 
have in consequence become a heritage of the sex, together with a cohort of idUed 
weaknesses and petty deceits, that men have come to think venial, and even amiable, 
in women, but which they would not tolerate among themselves. 

Wer see, then, that the principles of selection have thus deter- 
mined greater strength, both of body and mind, on the part of male 
animals throughout the whole mammalian series ; and it would 
certainijrliave been a most unaccountable fact if any exception to 
this rule had occurred in the case of mankind. For, as regards natural 
selection, it is in the case of mankind that the highest premium has 
been placed upon the mental faculties — or, in other words, it is here 
that natural selection has been most busy in the evolution of intelli- 
gence — and therefore, as Mr. Darwin remarks, we can only regard it 
as a fortunate accident of inheritance that' there is not now a greater 
difference between the intelligence of men and of women than we 
actually find. Again, as regards sexual selection, it is evident that 
here also the psychologically segregating influences must have been 
exceptionally strong in the case of our own species, seeing that in 
all the more advanced stages of civilisation — or in the stages where 
mental evolution is highest, and, therefore, mental differences most 
pronounced — marriages are determined quite as much with reference 
to psychical as to physical* endowments ; and as men always admire 
in women what they regard as distinctively feminine qualities of 
mind, while women admire in men the distinctively masculine, 
sexual selection, by thus acting directly as well as indirectly on the 
mental qualities df both, is constantly engaged in moulding the 
minds of each upon a different pattern. ^ 

Such, then, I take to be the chief, or at least the <>riginal, causes 
of the mental differences in question. But besides ^ese there are 
sundry other causes all working in the same direction! For example, 
as the principles of selection have everywhere operat^ in the direcr 
tion of endowing the weaker partner with that k^d of physical 
beauty which comes from slenderness and grace, lit follows that 
there has been everywhere a general tendency to I ipipart to her 
a comparative refinement of organisation ; and in no/ species has this 
been ti|e^se in so high a degree as in man. NoW, it is evident 
Wu said in an ^lier part of this pa^er, that general 
refinement of this kind indirectly affects the mhn^ in many ways. 
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Again, as regards the analogous, thdugh coarser, distinction of bodily 
Wength, it is equally evident that* their comparative inferiority in 
this respect, while itself one of the results of selection, becomes in 
turn the cause of their comparative tipidity, sense of dependence, 
and distrust of their own powers on the part of women, considered 
as a class. Hence, also, their comparative feebleness of will and 
vacillation of purpose : they hxe always dimly conscious of ‘lacking 
the muscular strength which, an the last resort, and especially in 
primitive stages of culture, is the measure of executive capacity. 
Hence, also, their resort to petty arts and pretty ways for the 
securing of their aims ; and hence, in large measure, their strongly 
religious bias. The masculine character, being accustomed to rely 
upon its own strength, is self-central and self-contained : to it the 
need of external aid, even of a supernatural kind, is not felt to be so 
urgent as it is to the feminine character, whose only hope is in the 
stronger arm of another. ^ The position .of man is to* stand, of 
woman to lean ; ’ and although it maj^ be hard for even 'a manly 
nature to contemplate the mystery of life and the approach of death 
with a really stoic calm, at least this is not so impossible as it is for 
the more shrinking and emotional nature of a woman. Lastly, from 
her abiding sense of weakness and consequent dependence, there 
also arises in woman that deeply-rooted desire to please the opposite 
sex which, beginning in the terror of a slave, has ended in the 
devotion of a wife. 

We must next observe another psychological lever of enormous 
power in severing the mental structures of men and women. Alike 
in expanding all the tender emotions, in calling up from the deepest 
fountains of feeling the flow of purest affection, in imposing the 
duties of rigid self-denial, in arousing under its strongest form the 
consciousness of protecting the utterly weak and helpless consigned 
by nature to her charge, the maternal instincts are to woman perhaps 
the strongest of all influences in the determination of character. 
And their influence in this respect continues to operate long after 
the child has ceased to be an infant. Constant ‘association with her 
growing children — round all of whom her affections are closely 
twined, and in all of whom the purest emotions of humanity are as 
yet untouched by intellect — imparts to the mother a fulness of 
emotional life, the whole quality of which is distinctively feminine. 
It has been well remarked by Mr. Fiske that the prolong^ period of 
infancy and childhood in the human species must from the first ‘ have 
gradu^ly tended to strengthen the relations of the children to the 
mother,* and, we may add, also to strengthen the relations of the 
mother to the children — which implies an immense impetus to the 
growth in her of all the altruistic feelings most distinctive of woman. 
Thus, in accordance with the general law of inheritance as limited 
by sex, we can understand how these influences became, in successive 

yy2 
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generations, cumulative ; while ip the fondness of little girls for dollij 
we may note a somewhat interesting example in psychology of the 
law of inheritance at earlier periods of life, which Mr. Darwin has 
shown to be so prevalent in Ahe case of bodily structures throughout 
the animal kingdom. 

There remains, so far as I can see, but one other cause which can 
be assigned of the mental differences between men and women. 
This cause is education. Using the term in its largest sense, we 
may say that in all stages of culture the education of women has 
differed widely from that of men. The state of abject slavery to 
which woman is consigned in the lower levels of human evolution 
clearly tends to dwarf her mind ah initio. And as woman gradually 
emerges from this her primitive and long-protracted condition of 
slavery, she still continues to be dominated by the man in number- 
less ways, which, although of a less brutal kind, are scarcely less 
effectual as mentally dwarfing influences. The stunting tendency 
upon th^ female mind of all polygamous institutions is notorious, 
and even in monogamous, or quasi-monogamous, communities so 
highly civilised as ancient Greece and pagan Eome, woman was 
still, as it were, an intellectual cipher — and this at a time when the 
intellect of man had attained an eminence which has never bcerr 
equalled. Again, for a period of about 2,000 years after that time 
civilised woman was the victim of what I may term the ideal of 
domestic utility — a state of matters which still continues in some of 
the continental nations of Europe. Lastly, even when woman began 
to escape from this ideal of domestic utility, it was only to fall a 
victim to the scarcely less deleterious ideal of ornamentalism. Thus 
Sydney Smith, writing in 1810, remarks : ‘A century ago the pre- 
vailing taste in female education was for housewifery ; now it is for 
accomplishments. The object now is to make women artists — to 
give them an excellence in drawing, music, and dancing.’ It 
is almost needless to remark that this is still the prevailing taste : 
the ideal of female ^education still largely prevalent in the upper 
classes is not that of mental furnishing, but rather of mental 
decoration. For it was not until the middle of the present 
century that the first attempt was made to provide for the higher 
education of women, by the establishment of Queen’s College and* 
Bedford College in London. Twenty years later there followed’ 
Girton and Newnham at Cambridge ; later still Lady Margaret and 
Somerville at Oxford, the foundation of the Girls’ Public^ Day Schools 
Company, the opening of degrees to women at the ^University of 
London, and of the honour examinations at Cambridge /and Oxford. 

We see, then, that with advancing civilisation t^he theoretical 
equality sexes becomes more and more a matter o: ^general recog- 
nition, but that the natural inequality continues to be forced upon 
the observatiem of the public mind ; and chiefly on his account — 
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jlthough doubtless also on account of traditional usage — ^the education 
of women continues to be, as a general rule, widely diflferent from that 
of men. And this difference is not merely in the positive direction of 
laying greater stress on psychological embellishment : it extends also 
in the negative direction of sheltering the female mind from all those 
influences of a striving and struggling kind, which constitute the 
practical schooling of the male intellect. Woman is still regarded 
by public opinion all the world over as a psychological plant of tender 
growth, which needs to be protected from the ruder blasts of social life 
in the conservatories of civilisation. And, from what has been said in 
tlie earlier part of this paper, it will be apparent that in this practical 
judgment I believe public opinion to be right. I am, of course, 
aware that there is a small section *of the public — composed for the 
most part of persons jvho are not accustomed to the philosophical 
analysis of facts — which argues that the conspicuous absence of 
women in the field of intellectual work is*duetothe artificial re- 
straints imposed upon them by all the traditional forms of education ; 
that if we could suddenly make a leap of progress in this respect, and 
allow women everywhere to compete on fair and equal terms with 
men, then, under these altered circumstances of social life, women 
would prove themselves the intellectual compeers of man. 

But the answer to this argument is almost painfully obvious. Al- 
though it is usually a matter of much difficulty to distinguish between 
nature and nurture, or between the results of inborn faculty and 
those of acquired knowledge, in the present instance no such difficulty 
obtains. Without again recurring to the anatomical and physiological 
considerations which bar a 'priori any argument for the natural 
equality of the sexes, and without remarking that the human female 
would but illustrate her own deficiency of rational development by 
supposing that any exception to the general laws of evolution can have 
been made in her favour — without dwelling on any such antecedent 
considerations, it is enough to repeat that in many departments of in- 
tellectual work the field has been open, and equally open, to both sexes. 
If to this it is answered that the traditional usages of education lead to 
a higher average of culture among men, thus furnishing them with 
a better vantage-ground for the origin of individual genius, we have 
only to add that the strong passion of genius is not to be restrained 
by any such minor accidents of environment. Women by tens of 
thousands have enjoyed better educational as well as better social 
advantages than a Bums, a Keats, or a Faraday ; and yet we have 
neither heard their voices nor seen their work. 

If, again, to this it be rejoined that the female mind has been 
unjustly dealt with in the past, and cannot now be expected all at once 
to throw off the accumulated disabilities of ages — that the long 
course of shanieful neglect to which the selfishness of man has 
subjected the chlture of woman has necessarily left its mark upon the 
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her^itary constitution of her mii;^ — if this consideration be adduced^ 
it obviously does not tend to prove the equality of the sezes: it 
merely accentuates the fact of inequality by indicating one of its 
causes. The treatment of women in the past may have been very 
wrongs very shameful, and very much to be regretted by the present 
advocates of women^s rights ; but proof of the ethical quality of this 
fact does not get rid of the fact itself, any more than a proof of the 
criminal nature of assassination can avail to restore to life a murdered 
man. We must look the facts in the face. How long it may take 
the woman of the future to recover the ground which has been lost 
in the psychological race by the woman of the past, it is impossible 
to say ; but we may predict with confidence that, even under the most 
favourable conditions as to cultufe, and even supposing the mind of 
man to remain stationary (and not, as is probqble, to advance with a 
speed relatively accelerated by the momentum of its already acquired 
velocity), it must take “many centuries for heredity to produce the 
missing five ounces of the female brain. 

In conclusion, a few words may be added on tlie question of female 
education as this actually stands at the present time. Among all 
the features of progress which will cause, the present century to- be 
regarded by posterity as beyond comparison the most remarkable 
epoch in the history of our race, I believe that the inauguration of the 
so-called woman’s movement in our own generation will be considered 
one of the most important. For I am persuaded that this movement 
is destined to grow ; that with its growth the highest attributes of 
one half of the human race are destined to be widely influenced ; 
that this influence will profoundly react upon the other half, not 
alone in the nursery and the drawing-room, but also in the study, 
the academy, the forum, and the senate ; that this latest yet 
inevitable wave of mental evolution cannot be stayed until it has 
changed the whole aspect of civilisation. In an essay already alluded 
to, Sydney Smith has remarked, though not quite correctly, that up 
to his time there had been no woman who had jjroduced a single 
notable work, either of reason or imagination, whether in English, 
French, Grerman, or Italian literature. A few weeks ago Mrs. Fawcett 
was able to show us that since then there have been jat least forty 
women who have left a permanent mark in English litjerature alone. 
Now, this fact becomes one of great significance when we remember 
that it is the result of but the earliest phase of the woman’s move- 
ment. For, as already indicated, this movement is mow plainly of 
the nature of a ferment. When I was at Cambridge, jlthe then newly 
established foundations of Girton and Newnham were to nearly all<^ 
mattep^ amusement. But we have lived to alte] : our views 9 for 
we^have ‘lived to see that that was but the beginning 1 if a great^somal 
^baitg% W spread and is still spread^g at so extra-K 

ordinary a rate, that we are now within measurable ' distance of the 
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time when no English lady will found to have escaped its, in- 
fluence. It is not merely that women’s colleges are springing up 
like mushrooms in all quarters of the kingdom, or that ^ the old type 
of young ladies’ governess is being rapidly starved out of existence. 
It is of much more importance even than this that the immense 
reform in girls’ education, which has been so recently introduced by 
the Day Schools Company working in conjunction with the University 
Board and Local examinations, has already shaken to its base the 
whole system and even the whole ideal of female educafion, so that 
there is scarcely a private school in the country which has not been 
more or less affected by the change. In a word; whether we like it 
or not, the woman’s movement is upon us ; and what we have now 
to do is to guide the flood into whafseem likely to prove the most 
beneficial channels. ’iVhat are these channels ? 

Of all the pricks against which it is hard to kick the hardest are 
those which are presented by Nature in the form of facts. Therefore 
we may begin by wholly disregarding those short-sighted enthusiasts 
who seek to overcome the natural and fundamental distinction of 
sex. No amount of female education can ever do this, nor is it 
desirable that it should. On this point I need not repeat what is 
now so often and so truly said, as to woman being the complement, 
not the rival, of man. But I should like to make one remark of 
another kind. The idea underlying the utterances of all these 
enthusiasts seems to be that the qualities wherein the male mind 
excels that of the female are, sui generis^ the most exalted of human 
faculties: these good ladies fret and fume in a kind of jealousy that 
the minds, like the bodies, of men are stronger than those of women. 
Now, is not this a radically mistaken view ? Mere strength, as I 
have already endeavoured to insinuate, is not the highest criterion 
of nobility. ‘Human nature is a very complex thing, and among 
the many ingredients which go to make the greatness of it even 
intellectual power is but one, and not by any means the chief. The 
truest grandeur of that nature is revealed by that nature as a whole, 
and here I think there can be no doubt that the feminine type is 
fully equal to the masculine, if indeed it be not superior. For 
I believe that if we all go back in our memories to seek for the 
highest experience we have severally had in this respect, the 
character which will stand out as all in all the greatest we have ever 
known will be the character of a woman. Or, if any of us have 
not been fortunate in this matter, where in fiction or in real life can 
we find a more glorious exhibition of all that is best — ^the mingled 
strength and beauty, tact, gaiety, devotion, wit, and consummate 
ability — where but in a woman can we find anything at once so 
tender, so noble, so lovable, and so altogether splendid as in the 
tsompletely naiural character of a Portia? A mere blue-stocking 
whi looks with envy on the intellectual gifts of a Voltaire, while 
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shutting her eyes to the gifts of a sister such as this, is simply un- 
worthy of having such a sister she is incapable of distinguishing 
the pearl of great price among the sundry other jewels of our common 
humanity. ^ 

Now, the suspicion, not to say the active hostility, with which 
the so-called woman’s movement has been met in many quarters 
springs from a not unhealthy ground of public opinion. For there 
can be no real doubt that these things are but an expression of the 
value which that feeling attaches to all which is held distinctive of 
feminine character as it stands. Woman, as she has been bequeathed 
to us by the many and complex influences of the jiast, is recognised 
as too precious an inheritance lightly to be tampered with ; and the 
dread lest any change in th# conditions which have given us 
this inheritance should lead, as it were, to desecration, is in itself 
both wise and worthy. In this feeling we have the true safeguard 
of womanhood ; and we can hope for nothing better than that the 
deep strong voice of social opinion will always be raised against 
any innovations of culture which may tend to spoil the sweetest 
eflBorescence of evolution. ^ 

But, while we may hope that social opinion may ever continue 
opposed to the woman’s movement in its paost extravagant forms — 
or to those forms which endeavour to set up an unnatural, and 
therefore an impossible, rivalry with men in the struggles of practical 
life — we may al6o hope that social opinion will soon become unani- 
mous in its encouragement of the higher education of women. Of 
the distinctively feminine qualities of mind which are admired as such 
by all, ignorance is certainly not one. Therefore learning, as learn- 
ing, can never tend to deteriorate those qualities. On the contrary, 
it can only tend to refine the already refined, to beautify the already 
beautiful — ‘ when our daughters shall be as corner-stones, polished 
after the similitude of a palace.’ It can only tend the better to equip 
a wife as the helpmeet of her husband, and, by furthering a commu- 
nity of tastes, to weave another bond in the companionship of Hfe. It 
can only tend the bfetter to prepare a mother for the greatest of her 
duties— forming the tastes and guiding the minds of her children at 
a time of life when these are most pliable, and under circumstances 
of influence such as can never again be reproduced. 

It is nearly eighty years ago since this view of t 
thus presented by Sydney Smith : — 

If yon educate women to attend to dignified and important iubjects, you are 
multiplying beyond measure the chances of human improvement uy preparing and 
medicating those early impressions which always come from hhe mother, and 
which, in the majority of instances, are quite decisive of genius. fThe instruction of 
women improves the stock of national talents, and employs no/ore minds for the 
instf action of the world ; it increases the pleai^res of society by 

multiplying the topics upon which the two sexes take a conlmon interest, and 
makes mnrringe an intercourse of understanding as well as of affefstion. The educa- 


h|e matter was 
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tion of women favours public morals ; it provides for every season of life, and leaves 
a Voman wben sbe is stricken by the hand of time, not as she* now is, destitute of 
everything and neglected by all, but with the full power and the splendid attrac- 
tions of knowledge — diffusing the elegance of polite literature, and receiving the 
homage of learned and accomplished men. ^ 

Since the days when this was written, the experiment of thus 
educating women to attend to dignified and important subjects has 
been tried on a scale of rapidly increasing magnitude, and the result 
has been to show that those apprehensions of public ojiinion were 
groundless which supposed that the effect of higher education upon 
wopen would be to deteriorate the highest qualities of womanhood. 
On this point I think it is suflBcient to quote the opinion of a lady 
who has watched the whole course of this experiment, and who is 
so well qualified to give an opinion that it would be foolish pre- 
sumption in anyone elsye to dispute what she has to say. The lady 

to whom I refer is Mrs. Sidgwick, and this is what she says:— 

% 

The students that I have known have shown no inclination to adopt gxasculine 
sentiments or habits in any unnecessary or unseemly degree ; they are disposed to 
imitate the methods of life and work of industrious undergraduates just as far as 
these appear to be means approved by experience to the end which both sets of 
students have in common, and nothing that 1 have seen of them, either at the 
University or afterwards, has tended in the smallest degree to support the view 
that the adaptation of women to domestic life is so artificial and conventional a 
thing that a few years of free unhampered study and varied companionship at the 
University has a tendency to impair it. ^ 

So far as I am aware, only one other argument has been, or can 
be, adduced on the opposite side. This argument is that the 
physique of young women as a class is not sufficiently robust to 
stand the strain of severe study, and therefore that many are likely 
to impair their health more or less seriously under the protracted 
eSbrt and acute excitement which are necessarily incidental to our 
system of school and university examinations. Now, I may begin 
by remarking that with this argument I am in the fullest possible 
sympathy. Indeed, so much is this the case that I have taken the 
trouble to collect evidence from young girls of my own acquaintance 
who are now studying at various high schools with a view to subse- 
quently competing for first classes in the Cambridge triposes. What 
I have found is that in some of these high schools — carefully observe, 
only in some— absolutely no check is put upon the ambition of young 
girls to distinguish themselves and to bring credit upon their esta- 
blishments. The consequence is that in these schools the more pro- 
mising pupils habitually undertake an amount of intellectual work 
which it is sheer madness to attempt. A single quotation from one of 
my correspondents — whom I have known from a child — will be 
enough to prove this statement. 

I never begin Work later than six o'clock, and never work less than ten or eleven 
hoars a day. But | within a fortnight or so of my examinations Z work fifteen or 
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eojcteen hdurs. Modt giris* liowever, stop at fouirteen or fifteen hours, but some^ 
them go 0X1 to eighteen hours* Of coi^se, according to the school time-tables, none 
of us should, work more than eight hours ; but it is quite impossible for any one to 
get through the work in that time. For instance, in the time-tables ten minutes is 
put down for botany, whereas ift takes the quickest girl an hour and a half to 
answer the questions set by the school lecturer. 

These facts speak for themselve^s, and therefore I will only add 
that in many of those high schools for girls which are situated in 
large towni no adequate provision is made for bodily exercise, and 
this, of course, greatly aggravates the danger of over-work. In such 
a school there is probably no playground ; the gymnasium, if there 
is* one, is not attended by any of the harder j^tudents ; drill is never 
thought of ; and the only walkihg exercise is to and from the school. 
Let it not be supposed that I am attacking ^le high school system. 
On the contrary, I believe that this system represents the greatest 
single reform that has •ever been made in the way of education. I 
am only pointing out certain grave abuses of the system which are 
to be met with in some of these schools, and against which I should 
like to see the full force, of public ♦opinion directed. There is no 
public school in the kingdom where a boy of sixteen would be per- 
mitted to work from eleven to eighteen hours a day, with no other 
exercise than a few minutes’ walk. Is it not, then, simply mon- 
strous that a girl .should be allowed to do so ? I must confess that I 
have met with wonderfully few cases of serious breakdown. All my 
informants tell me that, even under the operation of so insane an 
abuse as I have quoted, grave impairment of health but rarely occurs. 
This, however, only goes to show of what good stuff our English girls 
are made ; and therefore may be taken to furnish about the strongest 
answer I can give to the^ argument which I am considering — viz. 
that the strength of an average English girl is not to be trusted 
for sustaining any reasonable amount of intellectual work. Upon 
this point, however, there is at the present time a conflict of 
medical authority,^ and as I have no space to give a number of 
quotations, it must suffice to make a few general remarks. 

In the first place, the question is one of fact, and must therefore 
be answered by the results of the large and numerous experiments 
which are now in progress ; not by any a priori ij-easoning^ of a 
physiological kind. In the next place, even as thijs limited, the 
inquiry must take account of the wisdom or unwisd,pm with which 
female education is pursued in the particular cases investigated. As 
already remarked, I have been myself astonished to md so great an 
amount of prolonged endurance exhibited by young girls who are 
allowed to work at unreasonable pressure ; but, all the same, I should 
ef coutiepii^aid statistics drawn from such cases as ziianifestly unfair. 

that eve^ case of health impaired is another occasion 
gifte -to enemies of female education, thos^ who have thfe 
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intex^sts of such education at heart should before all things see to it 
that the teaching of girls be conducted with the most scrupulous pre* 
cautions against over-pressure. Eegarded merely as a matter of 
policy, it is at the present moment of far more importance that girls 
should not be over-strained than that they should prove themselves 
equal to young men in the class lists. For my own part, I believe 
that, with reasonable precautions^against over-pressure, and with due 
provision for bodily exercise, the ‘higher education of women would 
i/pso facto silence the voice of medical opposition. But I din equally 
persuaded that this can never be the case until it becomes a matter 
of general recognition among those to whom such education is 
entrusted, that no girl, should ever be allowed to work more than 
eight hours a day as a maximum ; that even this will in a large pro- 
portional number of ca^es be found to prove excessive ; that without 
abundant exercise higher education should never be attempted; and 
that, as a girl is more liable than a boy to insidiously undermine her 
constitution, every girl who aspires to any distinction in the ’way of 
learning should be warned to be constantly on the watch for the 
earliest symptoms of impairment. If these reasonable precautions 
were to become as universal in the observance as they now are in the 
breach, I believe it would soon stand upon the unquestionable evi- 
dence of experimental proof, that there is no reason in the nature of 
things why women should not admit of culture as wide and deep and 
thorough as our schools and universities are able to provide. 

The channels, therefore, into which I should like to see the 
higher education of women directed are not those which run straight 
athwart the mental differences between men and w'omen which we 
have been considering. These differences are all complementary to 
one another, fitly and beautifully joined together in the social 
organism. If we attempt to disregard them, or try artificially to 
make of woman an unnatural copy of man, we are certain to fail, 
and to turn out as our result a sorry and disappointed creature who 
is neither the one thing nor the other. But if, without expecting 
women as a class to enter into any professional or otherwise foolish 
rivalry with men, for which as a class they are neither physically nor 
mentally fitted, and if, as Mrs. Lynn Linton remarks, we do not 
make the mistake of confusing mental development with intellectual 
specialisation — if, without doing either of these things, we encourage 
women in every way to obtain for themselves the intrinsic advan- 
tages of learning, it is as certain as anything can well be that 
posterity will bless us for our pains. For then all may equally 
enjoy the privilege of a real acquaintance with letters ; ladies need 
no longer be shut out from a solid understanding of music or paint- 
ing; lecturers bn science will no longer^ be asked at the close of 
their lectures i|vhether« the cerebellum is inside or outside of the 
skull, how is ifc that astronomers have been able to find out the 
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names of the stars, or whether one does not think that his diagram 
of a jelly-fish serves with admirable fidelity to illustrate the move- 
ments of the solar system. These, of course, I quote as extreme 
cases, and even as displaying the prettiness which belongs to a 
child-like simplicity. But simplicity of this kind ought to be put 
away with other childish things; and in whatever measure it is 
allowed to continue after childhood is over, the human being has 
failed to grasp the full privileges of human life. Therefore, in my 
opinion tho days are past when any enlightened man ought seriously 
to suppose that in now again reaching forth her hand to eat of the 
tree of knowledge woman is preparing for the human race a second 
fall. In the person of her admirable representative, Mrs. Fawcett, 
she thus pleads : ‘ No one of those who care most for the woman’s 
movement cares one jot to prove or to maintain that men’s brains 
and women’s brains are exactly alike or exactly equal. All we ask is 
that the social and legal status of women should be such as to foster, 
not to suppress, any gift for art, literature, learning, or goodness with 
which women may be endowed.’ Then, I say, give her the apple, 
and see what comes of it. Unless I am greatly mistaken, the result 
will be that which is so philosophically as well as so poetically 
portrayed by the Laureate ; — 

The woman’s cause is man’s: they rise or sink 
Together, dwarf'd or god-like, bond or free. 

• ••••■ e 

Then let her make herself her own 

To give or keep, to live and learn to be 

All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 

For woman is not undevelopt man, 

But diverse : could we make her as the man, 

Sw^eet Love were slain ; his deafest bond is this, 

Not like to like^ but like in difierence. 

* 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man ; 
lie gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lo^ the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 

, She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 

Nor lose the child-like in the larger mind ) 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble w^ords. 

. • t • . * « • I 

? 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men : < ' 

Then reign the world's great bridals, chaste and cxlm : 

Then springs the crowning race of human kind. 

May these things be ! ^ 

George jj. Romanes. 
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DECAY OF BODILY STRENGTH 
IN TOWNS. 


For some years, both iij the press and on the platform, I have been 
endeavouring to draw public attention to the degeneration which to 
my mind is taking plaqp in the physique of our town populations. 
I have been asked for proofs of this assertion. Statistical proofs 
of this, to me self-evident, proposition are very hard to furnish. It 
is said that the statistics of army recruiting should demonstrate the 
truth ; doubtless they would, if all recruits enlisted in towns had 
been bom and brought up in them ; but it is notorious that this is 
not the case, inasmuch as all the principal recruiting stations are in 
the cities, and if a country lad desires to enlist, he must do so 
by first visiting the town. This fact must at once upset all theories 
founded on the statistics of town recruiting for the army ; but taking 
town and country recruits together, out of 64,000 men who enlisted 
in 1884, no fewer than 30,000 were rejected for physical incapacity, 
a proportion which cannot fail to give occasion for very serious re- 
flection. Indeed, the difficulty of obtaining recruits for the army 
possessed of adequate physical strength Las become so great that a 
general order has now been issued, in which great discretion is given 
the recruiting officer and doctor in passing men, the authorities 
trusting to the military gymnasium to bring the men after enlist- 
ment up to the proper standard. Mr. A. Alexander, director of the 
Liverpool Gymnasium, who is a most energetic promoter of physical 
education, gave, a short time ago, a course of instruction to the 
soldiers at Aldershot. He states that he was surprised to find that 
many of the recruits were unable to raise their bodies by the strength 
of their arms until their chins were level with the bar ! And these 
are the defenders of our country ! The fact that Lord Wolseley is 
now crying out for the authorities to supply him with men with 
large chests instead of large heads, j»roves that our most eminent 
general recognises the gravity of the situation. 

It is not pojssible either to place any very great reliance upon 
the statistics o^ health in our large towns. These also are to a 
certain extent useless for our purpose, inasmuch as an emigration 
from the countrjl to the town is in constant progress at the rate of 
from 50,000 to (^,000 souls per annum. This stream of vigorous 
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cbtstiVy life flowing into the towns tends to raise unduly the standard 
of health in the latter, whilst the children of these 50^000 sturdy men 
and wome^ are probably more robust than those whose parents were 
' bom in the town. If we could isolate the city, and could prevent 
all intermarriage with the country, the degeneration in the physique 
of the inhabitants of the former would probably be so marked as to 
horrify the public, and would arouse a sense of national danger 
which would command the attention of Parliament and the country. 

The danger of the situation lies in the gradual nature of the 
physical deterioration which is taking place in our midst, and in the 
fact that, whilst our purely rural population is decreasing in numbers, 
our town-bred men and women are augmenting at the rate of 340,000 
a year. But, though it may be difficult to prove by statistics that 
our urban is less robust than our town population, and that each 
generation of pure city dwellers is less robust than the previous, it 
is only tiecessaiy for an intelligent man or woman to walk through 
the slums of our great towns in order to assure himself or herself, 
beyond all question or doubt, that the physical condition of the 
people in these crowded districts is, to say the least, unsatisfactory, 
and one of which no Englishman can well be proud. 

Now this being so, and given the annual increase of our urban 
population as stated above, surely we have a strong pi^ma fade 
case for asking for a Koyal Commission to inquire into the phy- 
sical condition of our people. If the result of the Commission be 
to show that all our fears are unfounded, and that our town popula- 
tion is the equal of the country, we shall have every cause to rejoice ; 
but if, on the other hand, it be shown, as I firmly believe it will, that 
large numbers of the inhabitants of our cities are physically unfitted, 
though in the prime of life, to defend the country in time of war, or 
to carry on her work in* peace, a growing but a hidden danger to 
Great Britain will have been revealed, and the first step will have 
been taken towards the reform of an evil which would ultimately 
lead to a degeneration of the race and to national efiacement. But 
only the first step ; for though no reform be possible until the evil 
to be reformed be known and recognised, further steps must be 
taken if a cure is to be effected. In this instance the remedy 
which naturally suggests itself, is the minimising of the unhealthy 
conditions of urban life which have led to such a sad ihesult — in other 
words, the better housing of the poor, the establishmfent of breathing 
spaces such as parks and playgrounds, and the feeding of the children 
in the National Schools, as id done in Germany am France, where 
each child is supplied with a midday meal which he/can purchase at 
a very cheap rate (in Germany, if the father is too /poor to pay, the 
naeal given, and the father is either summoned for the price 
or declare himself a pauper, in which case thej^meal is supplied 
oufe of the rates), the due enforcement of sanitary laws, and finally 
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the campulsoTy traimng of all children attending Board and National 
Sdhools in gymnastics and calisthenics. In order that, the physical 
training given in the schools shall be efficient, it is nec^sary that it 
should be included in the code of education, and that grants should 
be given for proficiency, just as is dond in the case of intellectual 
training. It should never be forgotten that the mind is not likely 
to be healthy unless the body is in a sound condition, and that if 
intellectual studies were varied; with physical exercises we should 
hear less of over-pressure and of the difficulties of getting the 
children to attend school. Physical exercises, especially when per- 
formed in masses and with song, are extremely attractive to children 
and have been found to improve greatly the discipline of the schools 
into which they havfe been introduced. The School Board of 
London have taken a useful step by the introduction of Swedish 
musical drill amongst* the girls attending their schools. These 
exercises require no apparatus and are easily learnt, and *1 -do not 
know a prettier sight than to see a group of happy girls practising 
to the sound of their own merry voices the graceful movements of 
the Swedish musical drill. 

I hope that within a short time there will be no school within 
the United Kingdom which will not teach gymnastic exercises to 
its boys and Swedish drill to its girls. Almost every nation in 
Europe, with the exception of ourselves, has established such a system 
of compulsory physical training, and spends large sums of money in 
strengthening the bodies and nerves of its future citizens. We alone 
neglect this precaution. Do we believe that there is something in 
British flesh and blood which is able to withstand the deteriorating 
influences of bad air and food, and want of healthy exercise ? If so 
we are living in a veritable fool’s paradise, and when the stress of 
national danger arrives we shall find that our men are made of 
different stuff from those who fought and conquered the combined 
annies of Europe. Those men were mostly reared in country homes, 
on wholesome though maybe coarse fare, and under the pure canopy 
of heaven, not fed on white bread and adulter^ed beer or spirits, 
working in cellars and warehouses into which the full daylight 
seldom or never penetrates. How is it that we are so behind other 
nations in this matter of the physical education of the people ? I 
believe it is because our middle and upper classes hold such a high 
place amongst the athletes of the world, that we are blind to the 
deficiencies in this respect of their brothers of a lower station, vin life. 
I do not suppose it would be possible to find more perfect specimens 
of young healtliy manhood than are to be seen in our larger colleges 
and universities, but this should only make the contrast between 
their condition and that of the young lads who hang about the 
public-houses and roam the streets of our large towns more apparent 
and more startling. These young men want not only physical 
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development, but the discipline which a course of gymnastic training 
would give them. It is now eighty years since Germany first esta- 
blished the* Turn verein, or National Gymnastic Association, which 
hy its thorough and systernjitio training of the entire population in 
gymnastic exercises, strengthening to the body and nerves, and pro- 
ducive of physical courage, many believe to have been in no slight 
degree instrumental in the tliorough defeat which the French sus- 
tained at the hands of the Germans in 1870. The French seem to 
think this partial explanation of their defeat to be not without some 
possible foundation in truth, for since the war they have taken steps 
to teach their youth to strengthen their bodies by manly exercises. 
Perhaps it will be necessary for us to undergo some such national 
humiliation. 

I trust, however, that we shall learn our lesson without the in- 
lliction of punishment, which may overtake us in other ways than by 
the means of the sword. The arts of peace cannot be carried out 
successfully by men and women feeble in body and weak in health. 
Physical strength is almost as much required in the peaceful con tests" 
of everyday life as in w’ars ; and other things being equal, the nation 
which has the healthiest and stimdiest human material with which 
to work, will produce the best and most saleable manufactures. We 
are, as a nation, dependent on the productions of our hands and 
brains. We cannot produce in these islands food sufficient to supply 
our necessities. We must therefore purchase it, and we can only 
purchase it by manufacturing for our neighbours, and thus earning 
money sufficient to pay for the food we buy. It is therefore impera- 
tive that we shall be able to make better goods than our neighbours, 
in order to attract their custom ; and how can we hope to surpass 
them in the excellence of our manufactures if the intellect of our 
designers is weakened by iJad health, and the bodies of our artisans 
and labourers are suffering from lassitude and depression ? 

This question of Physical Education is one therefore which all 
classes of the community should support : the working men for their 
own sakes and for that of their children ; military and naval men for 
the reputation of their country’s arms ; philanthropists and divines for 
the love of their fellow-men ; employers and capitalists forthe sake of 
improved trade ; and statesmen lest they find that the |Britain which 
they profess to govern is sinking before their eyes, lijorne down by 
no foreign foe, but undermined through physical caused which might 
have been avoided but for the blindness and obstinalcy with which 
they have fixed their gaze on distant objects and questions of Uaut& 
politique^ to the neglect of nearer and less interesting but more in- 
dispensabl^eforms connected with the health and Mysique of the 
people of weat Britain and Ireland. ’l 


Bhabazon. 
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HOW TO ENSURE BREATHING SPACES. 

Within the last twenty years a complete revolution has been effected 
in public opinion on the subject of Common land. The gjd view 
was that Commons wefe the private property of the lords of manors 
and of the commoners. If those two parties were agreed.as to the 
terms under which a given Common should be enclosed, no one, it 
was held, had a right to interfere. They were as much entitled to 
dispose of the common in any manner that seemed to them suitable, 
as of any other property that might belong to them. The fact that 
the general public had for generation after generation enjoyed the 
power of wandering freely over Commons was not considered to con- 
stitute a legal right to walk over them — though it may be noted in 
passing as one of the quaintnesses of our law, that if the people had 
not merely walked but had also played games on any such bit of 
land, that did constitute a legal right, which could be successfully 
upheld in a law^-court. When, therefore, the idea was first broached 
that the power of wandering over the common and waste lands of 
the country was a right inherent in every one, no matter how far off 
from any particular Common he might happen to dwell, people de- 
nounced it as a mischievous and monstrous doctrine, subversive of 
the rights of property. 

^Mischievous and monstrous, however, as it might be, this new 
doctrine that the common land of the country was not the peculiar 
property of those who up to this time had alone been recognised as 
having rights to it, but ought properly to be regarded as a ‘common 
possession for, the whole country,’ a ‘ national domain ’ for the use 
and enjoyment of the people ; this new doctrine, I say, steadily and 
rapidly gained ground. It was felt that the needs of the many 
could not be sacrificed to the desires of the few; that the conditions 
of the country had so altered that the whole question of enclosure 
must be reviewed ; and that the continuous and rapid withdrawal of 
all open common lands from the purpose which they had so long 
served of affording breathing and recreation places— a purpose which 
it was manifest they would be still more urgently required to fulfil 
in a not far-distant future— constituted a real source of danger to the 
Vou XXL-No. 123. ’ ZZ 
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hedlth and welfare of the community. All these considerations told, 
and in a few short years the* new doctrine had firmly established 
itself. • 

Parliament no longer tolerates the enclosure of commons near 
large towns. It is only in quite exceptional circumstances that 
enclosure is permitted at all, and even then a far more ample pro- 
portion of the land is set aside to be kept in its open state — ^in the 
form either of allotments or of recreation grounds — than used to be 
the case. •! speak as if all enclosure meant that the land would no 
longer be open — in the sense of unbuilt upon. I do so because, 
though enclosure is often, at any rate in the first instance, a proce- 
dure intended to increase the food-producing powers of the country, 
yet land when once enclosed may be built upbn ; and history records 
too many cases in which the growth of neighbouring towns, or the 
exigencies of making money, have led the descendants of the man 
who enclosed for the sz^ke of improving the agricultural value of the 
land, to cover this land with buildings. A Common, therefore, once 
enclosed, is liable at any time to be built upon. 

By the refusal to allow Commons^ near large towns to be enclosed, 
Parliament has solved the first part of the problem how to preserve 
Open Spaces for the use of our large towns. By this simple device many 
large spaces have been provided at little or ho expense. But there 
is a limit to our supply of Commons. And we often do not find them 
in places where we most need them. The question, therefore, to be 
now considered is : How are we to provide for the future ? How can 
we best systematically secure that with the growth of every large 
town an adequate amount of Open Space shall be preserved ? 

In a pamphlet, published in 1885, entitled Parks and Play^ 
grounds for the People^ the Eev. James Johnston suggested that it 
should be a law that wheife lands are laid out for building — be they 
lands which have once been common, but which have been enclosed 
for agricultural purposes, or be they lands which have never been 
common — a certain proportion should in every case be set aside to be 
kept open in perpetuity for the health and recreation of the people. 
In his own words ; the principle laid down in the Act 8 and 9 Viet, 
cap. 118 — viz. that in the enclosure of waste and common lands, 
allotments shall be reserved for recreation grounds in proportion to 
the population — should be extended in future to all lands laid put 
for building purposes in rising towns and suburbs ; aqd it should be 
further enacted that such allotments shall, where possible, be so made 
that no inhabitant of such towns or suburbs shall be farther than one 
tnile from some recreation ground. ; 

This suggestion may perhaps help us to solve our problem, 
omnions of Mr. Johnston's views have Ween expresaed in 
and I may particularly call attention to the dis- 
ihd able advocacy of such a measure as that Contemplated by 
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Mr. Johnstcm in a paper ^ by Mr. Bobert Hunter, wbose name is well 
kfiown in connection with Commons {>reservation» 

Any new idea, however, affecting property is sure to encounter 
opposition, however just in principle it may be. The cxy which arose 
when first the idea was started, that the Commons of the country 
were to be regarded as a national possession, will be heard in the land 
once more. We shall be told that this proposal is subversive of the 
rights of property. As, however, in that instance, the subversive ideas 
became the accepted ideas, without property being perceptibly the 
worse, so too it will no doubt be in the present instance. 

•But it is always a great advantage to have precedents to quote. 
And there are two precedents for this proposition which I think are 
much to the point. They show that the Legislature has already 
recognised that a landowner, in cutting up his estate for building, 
cannot be allowed altbgether a free hand. In the Metropolitan 
Building Acts it has insisted (1) that every c/irriage road shall have 
a width of at least forty feet ; and (2) that an open space of at least 
150, 200, 300, or 450 square feet (according as the house has a 
frontage of 15, 20, 30, or more, feet) shall be left at the rear or on 
the side of every dwelling-house, unless all the rooms can be lighted 
or ventilated from a street or alley adjoining. This latter regulation, 
though amended so recently as 1882, is still very inadequate, because 
houses are built so much higher than they were formerly, on account of 
the greater value of land ; and, as Miss Octavia Hill, who has had large 
practical experience of the evils attending the present rule, pointed 
out in these pages, it is most important that the space should be 
made to vary in . proportion to the height of the house, instead of 
being a fixed quantity or- rather varying only writh the frontage, as 
at present. The inadequacy, however, of the regulation does not 
affect our argument, which is that these two regulations are a clear 
recognition of the principle that the landowner may be fairly re- 
stricted in the exercise of his rights of building when the exercise of 
those rights, if not restricted, would inflict injurious results on the 
public. • 

Liberty to do what you like with your own is the inalienable 
privilege of every Briton ; but there is always the proviso svhauditv/ni 
tdiat in doing what you like you shall not hurt others. Now, in 
converting agricultural or residential land into building land, that is, 
in covering what is at present open land with buildings, the owner 
is unquestionably doing what he likes with his own. No one compds 
him to build. His action is entirely voluntary. But in taking this 
new departure, in making the land building land, he is inflicting a 

^ See article on * Commons, Parks, and Open Spaces,’ in the Cov^emporary Bevim 
for last September. 

* See ifineteenth Century for May 1884, article * Oolonrt Space, and Music for 
the P^ple.’ 
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diatmct evil on the people of the neighbourhood, inasmuch as he is 
thereby diminishing their supply of fresh air; and it has been 
irrefragably- proved that the diminution of the fresh air supply 
heightens the death rate and lowers the general health. It is clearly 
therefore only right that tliis evil should be reduced to a minimum ; 
and the best way in which this can be done is to secure that a cer- 
tain proportion of the land shall remain unbuilt on, and be devoted 
to park, public garden, or recreation ground, according to the size of 
the estateito be dealt with, the size of the estate necessarily regulating 
th6 amount, and, with it, the exact kind of Open Space to be provided. 

It is, then, on the evil which the building of new houses or 
near large towns necessarily entails on the neighbourhood, that we 
may most strongly rest our case. It is manifestly no longer to the 
interest of the public at large to encourage the covering with build- 
ings of all land that can possibly be covered. The growth of large 
towns ‘is admittedly oije of the great evils of our time. We can- 
not prevent this growth, though we may deplore it. But do what 
we may, it is certain they will expand quite fast enough without any 
encouragement. And in the same way as we have arrived at the 
conclusion in regard to Commons, that it is more important in the 
interests of the public health and welfare to keep them open than to 
allow their enclosure, in that same way we shall arrive at the con- 
clusion that it is even more essential, on the grounds of health, that 
the owners of other open lands shall not be left free to build upon 
the whole area of their property. 

The question what the proportion of the land should be which 
should thus be kept open for ever is somewhat difficult to decide. It 
ought not, however, to be a fixed proportion, otherwise we might 
subsequently be landed in an analogous difficulty with that already 
alluded to in the question* of the open space to be left behind dwell- 
ing-houses under the Metropolitan Building Acts. The proportion 
would as a general rule have to be greater in the case of a large 
estate consisting of over one hundred acres than in that of a smaller 
estate. But probjtbly the best criterion would be afforded by the 
density of the population around the estate, coupled with the number 
and size of the new houses which it was proposed to erect. The 
scheme should not, I think, apply in cases where houses were to be 
built with one or more acres of garden surrounding them, as anything 
which would tend to make owners more chary of giving space round 
the houses which they may build is certainly to be deprecated. Where 
the estate which was about to be built on was small, ja proportionate 
Stuin of money might be paid, which would go to the Open Spaces 
Fund of the community. The first and most important thing, how- 
ever, is to get the principle accepted. Details would be arranged 
oi^t,#i|^d since a cautious legal mind like th^t of Mr. Hunter 
«e$s nd.iwaperable difficulty in the way of working^ jout the proposal. 
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the consideration of the amount which should be reserved in each 
case need not detain us. 

It will, of course, be said that the scheme amounts to confiscation. 
If people like to use the word, I am afrai^ I cannot help it. At the 
same time, I must observe that it is not in principle any more a con- 
fiscation than the Legislature has already sanctioned in regard to 
commons, and in the two instances I have quoted from the Metro- 
politan Building Acts, viz. as respects the width of carriage roads 
and the amount of space to be left behind dwelling houses. The 
principle involved is the same ; it is only in degree that it varies. 
But? if it is the degree rather than the principle which evokes 
the cry of confiscation, it may be well to point out that, judging 
from the experience which has been gained in some instances where 
persons have given a portion of their land to serve as a park for the 
people, and have recouped themselves by the enhanced value of the 
land adjoining the park, the landowner would ^certainly in sohae, and 
probably in most, cases be no whit a loser, and would evehtually 
make as much money if the proposed change in the law be carried 
out as he does now. If this should be so, where is the confiscation ? 

Even admitting, however, that he might be in a worse position 
than he is now, this would hardly be a reason for rejecting the 
scheme. The conditions of existence necessarily change with our 
national growth, and we must adapt ourselves to these changes. 
Hitherto, the owners of land near large towns have received the full 
benefit derived from the growth of the community, and have been 
able to sell their land at greatly enhanced value, free of almost all 
restrictions. This was so because, either as a matter of fact the 
exercise of their full building powers did not inflict any injury on 
anyone, or because it had not yet dawned on the public mind that 
this unrestrained liberty, was inflicting any injury. The moment it 
is recognised that it does inflict injury, we are bound to provide a 
remedy ; and, as in so many other instances in modern life, the good 
of the few has to give way to the good of the many. In any event, 
no action which the Legislature might take would have any but a 
prospective effect, and those holding or buying land which they 
wished to build on would receive due warning of the change which 
was about to be made in the conditions under which they would be 
allowed to build. 

But however good a solution of our problem this scheme may 
offer, and however desirable its realisation may be, it is evident that a 
considerable time must necessarily elapse before it can be brought into 
effect. In these days it is hard enough to obtain any fresh legisla- 
tion even on a subject in which large numbers of legislators are deeply 
interested and have been long fully agreed. And if to this con- 
idderation we add the other just mentioned, that notice would have 
in feimess to be given some time ahead to all whom it Inight con- 
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that after a given date all bnildinga near tewn^ of a certain aize 
would be girt with a restriction in regard to the area which they 
might cov^r with bricks and mortar, the most sanguine cannot 
predict an early date for the realisation of the scheme. 

In the meantime it will be well for us to realise that imtil such a 
scheme is adopted we shall have to depend for our parks, public gardens, 
and playgrounds on levies on the rat^s, or the occasional munificence of 
individuals ; and on this latter head I cannot refrain from quoting, by 
way of cbnclusion, the opinions of the late Sir Arthpr Helps and 
Miss Octavia Hill. 

Sir Arthur Helps, in his work on Social Pressure^ says : ‘ One of 
the grandest objects of benevolence is to . provide for the future 
these vacant spaces in the midst of, or neighbouring to, the great 
centres of population.^ And again, speaking of Mr. Peabody’s 
great gift to London for the erection of dwellings for the working 
classes, he says : — 

A great philanthropist has lately astonished the world by giving it large sums 
of money during his lifetime. The purposes to which he devoted that money are 
admirable. But perhaps even a larger and^more beneficent purpose would be found 
in the creation of open spaces. London is often likened to Babylon ; but the 
similitude is a very unjust one as regards the city of Nitocris and Semiramis, for 
Babylon had just what, in its densest parts, is deficient in London. We are told 
that Babylon contained within its walls sufficient land for agricultural purposes to 
enable the inhabitants of that city to be fed by those resources during a siege. We 
are also told that there were such breaks of continuity within the city that, upon 
its being taken by Cyrus, the inhabitants of the city were not aware for several 
days of its having been taken. Granted that these statements are exaggerations, it 
is still but fair to conjecture that Babylon was a city entirely different from 
London in the number and extent of its open spaces. 

Let US hope that in the futm’e London may more resemble 
Babylon in this salutary respect, and that some future Peabody may 
emulate *his example in dowering it with parks or recreation grounds. 

Miss Octavia Hill’s words are brief but eloquent : — 

There are many kinds of gifts which have now a demoralising effect on the 
poor, but such gifts as this of common land [by which Miss Hill means land to be 
enjoyed in common, not land on which there are common rights] could do nothing 
but unmixed, good. The space, the quiet, the sight of grass and trees and sky, 
which are a common inheritance of men in most circumstances, are accepted as so 
natural, are enjoyed so wholly in common, that however largely they were given, 
they could only be helpful. i 

(5. L. Lewes. 



DEER FORESTS: 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE, 


I. Their Past. 

Among the various sins and enormities which have latterly been 
attributed to these institutions is the assertion that they arfe all of 
very modern origin. They have been profanely referred to as the 
progeny of a pernicious alliance between the nouveaux riches of 
England and the impecuniosity.of the Highlands^ as having had no 
existence prior to the present century, and as having mostly sprung 
into being within the last thirty years or thereby. Little difficulty 
was found in X)alDaing this charge against deer forests upon a public 
without the opportunity — still less the inclination — of testing its 
truth. Nothing, however, could well be more incorrect ; and not 
much research is necessary to show that the true state of the case is 
very different. 

From a very early date there are indubitable traces of the pro- 
tection of wild deer in Scotland, of their pursuit in the chase, and of 
the setting apart of very extensive tracts of mountainous ground for 
this purpose. Numerous references of This nature are scattered 
throughout the early literature of the Highlands. In th^ writings 
of Torfoeus, the Scandinavian historian, mention is more than once 
made of the chase of the deer among the fastnesses of Sutherland 
and other parts of the Highlands as early as the twelfth century ; and 
occasional notices of similar import are to be met with in the early 
Ufellads and metrical romances, and in many of the prose works 
relating to the north of Scotland dowm to^the sixteenth century, 
when we come upon specific details of the preservation and pursuit 
of deer in certain forests, such as Athol, Mar, Glenartney, &c., which, 
down to the present day are devoted to the same purpose. 

In 1649, Munro, High Dean of the Isles, who travelled through 
most of the Western Isles, and wrote the earliest description of them, 
made from personal observation, which we have, frequently refers to 
the deer which even then these isles contained, as many of them 
still do. For example, in his description of Juira he refers to its 
‘ fyne forrest for deire,’ and Jura still has its fine deer forest. Of 
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he says it is * fertil, firuitM, and ihll of natural grassing, with 
maney grate deire, maney woods, fair games of hunting*’ Of MuUf 
that it possesses ‘certain woodes, maney deire, and verey fair hunting 
games, with maney grate m^rtines, and cunnings for hunting, with 
a guid raid foment Colmkill callit Pollaisse*’ Again, of Ronin, that 
it possesseth ‘ ane forest of high mountains and abundance of little 
deire in it, quhilk deir will never’ be slain dounewith but the 
principal saitts man be in the height of the hill, because the deir will 
be callit upward ay be the Tainchell,^ or without tinchell they will 
pass upward perforce.’ Similar notices are found in the Dean’s de- 
scriptions of many other islands of the Hebrides, such as Skye, 
Scalpay, Raasay, Harris, &c., which need not be further quoted. 

Observations of the same nature are made by Martin in his de- 
scription of the Western Islands in 1695, a work acknowledged by 
De Foe, Johnson, and later writers on the same topics to have been 
of great afisistance to them, and which remains to this day of consi- 
derable historic and descriptive value. When describing the island 
of Lewis, he alludes to the ‘ chase of Oservaul, which is fifteen miles in 
compass.’ Of Harris he sajs, ‘ There*, are abundance of deer in the 
hills and mountains here, commonly called the Forest, which is 
eighteen miles in length from east to west : the number of deer 
computed to be in this place is at least 2,000, and there is none 
permitted to hunt there without a licence from the stewart to the 
forester ; ’ and there is a similar account applicable to Arran. 

Similar references will, on examination, be found in all or nearly 
all authors who wrote on the Highlands at a later period, confirma- 
tory of the fact that from the earliest times what are now so well 
known as deer forests had a practical and, it is beheved, somewhat 
extensive existence. They will be found in the well-known letters 
of Burt, written from the iHighlands in the early part of the last 
century ; in the Economical History of the Hebrides and Highlands^ 

‘ the result of six journeys made into the Highlands and Hebrides 
from the year 1760 to the year 1786,’ by the Rev. Dr. John Walker, 
who, on separate occasions, was the bearer of commissions from the 
General Assembly of the Churchiof Scotland and from the Commis- 
sioners on the Annexed Estates ; in Dr. Johnson’s Journey to th^ 
Western Islands with* Boswell^ first published in 1774; in Dr. 
McCulloch’s letters to Sir Walter Scott, descriptive of the Highlands 
and Western Isles, founded on a series of annual journeys between 
the years 1811 and 1821; in Logan’s Scottish Gael; in Scrope, 
Oolquhoun, and many other authorities of the present; day, down to 

■ <*;This which is of Gaelic extraction, is defined by Jamieson in his Scottish 
jpiotiQiuiiy as *a ^icle of sportsmen, who, by snirounding a great' space, and giadu- 

quantiiies of deer together.’ It iJ referred to by Sir 
vivid description of stag-hunting in ‘ Waverley ;r and it is curious 
and tc%d it still made use of in certain parts of the yVestem Hi^lands. 
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t^e latest of all, the Report of her Maj^ty’s -Commission for Inquiry 
into the cbndltion of the Crofters^ of the Highlands and Islands. 
It is very interesting, too, to observe that many of the most famous 
and extensive deer forests of the present^ time, such as Athol, Mar, 
Gaich, Glenfeshie, and some parts of Boss and Sutherland on the 
mainland, as well as Jura, Harris, and other islands, are precisely 
those of which we often find special mention in the ancient autho- 
rities ; the inference being that from the earliest references down to 
the present day these extensive tracts have been the constant retreat 
of red deer, and have been devoted to this form of occupation from 
beifig unfitted by. their high situation, and rugged and sterile 
character, for any other known profitable purpose. 

Who has not heard of the ancient forests of England which, from 
the days of the Conqueror, if not earlier, were secluded for the diver- 
sion of the sovereigns and their nobles, and hedged about by many 
grievous and barbarous laws — Leges Forestaimm,^ the rigour bf which 
endured for centuries after William’s time ? The forest of thdse days 
has been described as a certain territory or 

circuit of woody grounds and pastures*ljnown in its bounds as privileged for the 
peaceable being and abiding of wild beasts and fowls of forest, chase, and warren, 
to be under the king's protection for his princely delight, bounded with irremov- 
able marks and meres, either known by matter of record or prescription ; replenished 
with beasts of venery and chase, and great coverts of vert for succour of the said 
beasts ; for preservation thereof there are particular laws, privileges, and officers 
belonging thereunto. 

Until the making of the Carta de Foresta by Henry the Third 
in 1224, confirmed by Edward the First in 1229, forest offences were 
punished in the severest manner — often by death itself — at the 
mere pleasure of the sovereign ; but by this charter many forests 
were disforested, and many others were sBorn of their more oppres- 
sive privileges. These cruel laws were further ameliorated by suc- 
cessive mouarchs, whether of their own clemency or under political 
pressure, and may now be said to be wholly obliterated from the 
statute-books. • 

Though it does not appear that the Scottish kings ever addicted 
themselves to the same extent as the Norman monarchs of England to 
the pastimes of foresting, or that the same barbarous fencing of their 
sanctity was generally resorted to in Scotland, there is still ampl^ 
evidence of the existence of several royal forests, and we have various 
detailed descriptions of royal or state visits to these. The sixteenth 
centpry, indeed, has upon its records many Acts of the Scots Parlia- 
ment for the seclusion and protection of wild deer, as also of game, 
which by this period must have been coming into note, judging by the 
following observation of Sir William Blackstone on the forest laws : 
^ From this root has sprung a bastard slip known by the name of the 
Game Law ; but with this difference, that the forest laws established; 
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Oidiy one nughty hunter throughout the land, whilst the game laws 
hn^ raised a little Nimrod in every manor.’ The remark just made 
that in Scotland the forest laws were administered with less cruelty and 
selfishness than in the sist^jr country must be qualified by an amis- 
sion that the Scots statute-book was disgraced by at least one Act, 
1551, c. 9, ^anent them that schuttis with Gunnis atDeare and 
Wildefowle,’ which probably no NV)rman enactment surpassed in 
severity, for it actually inflicted the pain of death, as well as confisca- 
tion of movables, upon such as shot at deer, &c. — an Act, however, 
which by 1686, if not earlier, had deservedly fallen into desuetude. 
The jealous protection extended to the royal forests in Scoildnd 
is further exemplified by the Act of James the Sixth, 1617, c. 18, 
which proceeds upon the complaint Hhat the Forests within this 
Bealme in the which Deer are kept are altogether wasted and decayed 
by Shielings, pastouring of Horses, Mares, Cattel, Oxen, and other 
Bestial ; * and by a representation made by the Court of Session to the 
King ‘ against granting of new forests as prejudicial to the King’s 
old forests, and to his lieges.’ 

A ‘ forest,’ it may be stated, differed from a ‘ chase ’ in those times 
in respect that the former was the exclusive prerogative of royalty, 
and alone was subject to the full effect of the forest laws. A ^ chase ’ 
was generally of smaller extent, might be held by a subject, and 
was only protected by the common law. 

In 1528, King James the Fifth 

made proclamation to all lords, barons, gentlemen, landwardmen, and freeholders 
to compear at Edinburgh with a month’s victual to pass with the king to danton 
[subdue] the thieves of Teviotdale, &c. ; and also warned all gentlemen that had 
good dogs to bring them, that he might hunt in the said country. The Earl of 
Argyle, the Earl of Huntley, the Earl of Atholl, and all the rest of the Highlands, 
did, and brought tlieir hounds jvith them to hunt with the king. Ilis Majesty 
therefore passed out of Edinburgh with 12,000 men, and hounded and hawked all 
the country and bounds, and killed eighteen score harts. Next summer he went to 
hunt in Athol, accompanied by Queen Margaret and the Pope’s Ambassador, where 
he remained three days most nobly entertained by the Earl, and killed thirty score 
of hart and hynd, withi other small beasts, as roe and roebuck, wolf and fox, and 
wild cats. 


There is also the better known case of Queen Mary of Scotland, 
who with great state and circumstance ^ took the sport of hunting 
the deer of the Forest of Mar and Atholl in the year l563.’ Minute 
particulars in this great hunt are given by Barclay ii^ his Defence 
of Monarchical Oovemment^ but it will be enough to' state that on 
. this notable occasion scouts were sent out to gather thfe deer not pnly 
‘ iiu iAthol, but Ukewise in Mar, Badenoch, and Morayl and that the 
is S9*id to have been a substantial bag of thr^fo hundred and 
wolves, and some roes. In closing jtjiese notices of 
mention may be made that Queen li&iy’s gr^at rival 
aiSl of England, seems not to hajU disdained on 
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occasion to indulge herself in the pme dirersidn* In 159^5 she is 
recorded as having given her royal presence to a deer-chase at Cowdrey 
Park. f 

How far these royal visits, assooiatipd as they were with great 
operations of the chase such as have been described, were visits of 
honour paid by the sovereigns to the more distinguished and power- 
ful of their nobles, during whitfh, as is still observed, many extensive 
and costly preparations were made for the entertainment of the royal 
visitors, or were subordinate to a real necessity of periodically resort^ 
ing to a rigorous campaign on a gigantic scale against the four-footed 
inhabitants of these great forests, whose depredations may now and 
then have become troublesome, it is very diflScult now to say. The 
love of sport has been a national characteristic in all ages, and i)ro- 
bably has never been^ more strongly developed in any other people 
than our own. Complimentary huntings seem to have been often 
given, as they still are, on the visits of friends. Mentioil is made 
by Taylor, the ‘ Water Poet,’ in his Pennylesa Pilgrmiage^ ofa famous 
meet at which he seems to have assisted, given by the Earl of Mar, 
in Mar Forest, in 1618, when iin the space of two houres fourscore 
fat deere were slaine ; ’ and it was probably on a similar occasion 
that, as is recorded in the famous BlachBook of Taymouth, * upon 
the threttene day of February, anno 1622, the King’s Majesty send 
John Shandebar with other twa Englishmen in his company to see 
ane quhyt hynd that was in Corrichiba [Black Mount of the present 
day] upon the 22 day of February 1622.’ On the other hand, there seem 
to have been occasions when the heads of various and widely separated 
clans, accompanied by many of their followers, have met at appointed 
rendezvous, ostensibly for purposes of sport, but where and when 
other business, such as the settlement of tribal differences, was dis- 
cussed, and if possible adjusted. 

The great huntiDg matches were the means of preserving a social intercourse 
between tribes who lived far distant from each other. They were at these meetings 
able to arrange many things among themselves, which were of much more conse- 
quence than the ostensible object for which they were collected. A general hunting 
match has been the method by which the greatest enterprises have been suggested 
and matured without a suspicion being excited beyond the mountains. 

Nor have the forests and the chase of the deer been without their 
romantic and poetic celebrations. The Beay country can boaet of 
its bard in Eob Doun, or brown Robert, a man of no ordinary though 
nneducated abilities, who wrote many untutored poems upon the 
chqse and other topics. Eob is said to have been a keen deerstalker, 
with an inveterate habit of getting into trouble in connection with 
his sporting proclivities. An account of him appeared in the Ediri'-^ 
bwrgh Meview in 1831, and a published collection of his poems is 
still extant. Another of nature’s bards was Duncan (Ban) McIntyre, 
who flourished in the latter half of the last centuiy in the mountain- 
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ovis tegion wHch unites the counties of Perth and Argyle. McIntyre,^ 
who sang in his native tongue, has had the high honour paid to his 
gifts and menjory of having had one of his most beautiful productions, 

* Spring in Bendouran,^ exquisitely redone in English by no less a 
personage than the late Lord Beaconsfield, then Mr. D’lsraeli, junior. 
Taylor, ^ the water poet,* who was bom in 1 580 ; Scott, in the opening 
stanzas of * The Lady of the Lake,’ and in many other passages of his 
inimitable works, and many other authors have sung of the charms 
and sports ftf the forests, and depicted in beautiful imagery the 
enchanting scenes by which many of them are distinguished. 


II. Their Present. 

If misconception of the age and origin of many of the deer 
forests has* been a feature of their discussion recently, much more 
has error "prevailed in regard to their present number and territorial 
extent. Prior to the initiation of the movement now so well known 
as the Crofter Question, of which deer forests may be considered an 
element, objections to the latter were few and fitful, and they hardly 
existed as a practical grievance. But during the year or two pre- 
ceding the issue of the late Eoyal Commission to inquire into the con- 
dition of the crofters and cottars in the Highlands and islands, 
many statements of the most unfounded description with respect to 
the deer forests were freely circulated, for the most part by persons 
who were grossly ignorant of the subject, and whose circumstances 
precluded them from any good means of informing themselves reli- 
ably about it. No sooner, however, had the machinery for making a 
searching inquiry into the history, and an analysis of the facts of the 
deer forest question, presented by the Eoyal Commission just men- 
tioned, been set in motion, than the hollowness of most of the hitherto 
untested pleas against these institutions became apparent. Point 
after point which had been urged against them gave way completely 
before the evidence taken by the Commissioners, a majority of whom 
it was surmised then, and is fully known now, were believed to have 
been considerably impressed by the gratuitous and unexamined- 
criticism of forests which had been the forerunner of this inquisition. 

Among the fallacies which then received a thorough dissipation 
none were more completely disproved than that which related to the 
number of deer forests then in existence, and the area edmprehended 
by them. On the one hand, evidence was obtained from gentlemen 
whose daily life had brought them into practical contact with the 
. suljjoct, and who, consequently, were not likely to err very far in this 
d|kbt4o»* Bat, on the other hand, not only had many extraordinary 
j^peoting the number and extent of the deer forests been 
G|r#la^ the C!ommiB8ion, but even in presence of the Com-* 
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missioners averments were made whi(di were calculated to startle the 
\inwary, and even to produce a feeling of uneasiness among more 
cautious men accustomed to pause before coming to conclusions. 
For example, it was boldly stated that the forests were to be counted 
by hundreds, which collectively comprised an area equal to severid 
of our largest counties. One witness before the Commission, and he, 
too, a resident in the Western^Highlands, said — 

Looking at the maps of the Highland counties, and forming as good an estimate 
as one can of the amount of waste land, it seems safe to say that aa area equal to 
the two largest counties in Scotland has been laid waste. This would mean a good 
deal more than four million and a half imperial acres [the italics are in the original 
statement], or about eight hundred acres more than the whole of Yorkshire, 

The same witness^ in presenting his view of the matter in another 
light, gave instances of places very far apart between which the whole 
ground was, he allege<f, afforested ; but his statements were promptly 
contradicted and disproved by witnesses before the Commission who 
had better means of knowing the truth, even as his estimates of 
acreage cleared for deer were subsequently shown by the Conamis- 
sioners themselves to be in excess of the truth two or three times 
over. 

If possible, still more grossly exaggerated statements were made 
to the Commissioners with reference to what may be called the food- 
supply view of the question, or, in other words, how many sheep 
these afforested grounds were calculated to maintain. For example, 
one witness averred that ‘ taking a moderate calculation, probably 
the land now lying waste under deer could carry a stock of 2,000,000 
sheep.’ The extreme absurdity of this can only be realised by those 
who are unacquainted with the economy of the Highlands when they 
are informed that from four to eight acres, varying according to 
altitude and quality, of such land as is Occupied by deer forests are 
necessary for the support of one sheep, and that for the purposes of 
their inquiry the Eoyal Commissioners adopted five as the average 
number of acres necessary for the support of every sheep kept in 
these wilds. If we were to apply this gauge of the Commissioners 
to the estimate of the witness referred to, we would arrive at the pre- 
posterous figure of 10,000,000 acres as the total afforested area. It 
is true that on examination by one of the Conunissioners this witness 
explained that he held the opinion that every acre of average forest 
IftTid •would feed one and a quarter sheep ; but, as has already been 
seen, this is a view of the matter utterly untenable, as was afterwards 
demonstrated by the results of the Eoyal Inquiry itself. 

In view of the conflicting evidence which we have glanced at, it 
seemed, however, desirable that if there was any method involving no 
element of doubt or possibility of error of once and for all settling 
these points, viz. the number and the area of these deer forests, it 
be taken by the Commissioners, so as to firee the public mind 
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^ pATplerity about them* ThO questions here implicated 
vmt not mere theories, dependent for solution on the balancing of a 
mass of differing Tiews more or less conjectural, but were matters df 
fact, limited and ascertainable by figures ; and such being the case, 
the Commissioners found no difficulty in getting down to the roots 
of this controversy, and setting it at rest for ever. 

Let us now see what the Commissioners did ; how they did it ; 
and what were the results. 

Ascertaining the geographical position, and the name of the 
proprietor of every deer forest in Scotland, they called for and 
obtained a map of each of the forests. They afterwards had th€se 
maps computed by experts, and the results thus demonstrated with 
mathematical certainty were found to be - 

Total number of deer forests in lf^83 ... . 109® 

Total area of the same «... 1,975,209 acres 

These figures, it may be added, remain unaltered, practically no 
additional afforestment having been made since the date of the Com- 
missioners’ report. On anotht r page reasons will be stated for 
forming the conclusion that from natural causes the limit of afforest- 
ment in the Highlands has to all intents purposes been already 
reached. 

We shall now consider for a little why these deer forests, espe- 
cially those of later times, have been formed, prefacing this question 
by reverting for a moment to the point when they were formed. 
It has been shown that from a very ancient date — certainly as far 
back as the twelfth century — red deer were not only common in the 
Highlands and islands of Scotland, but were cultivated and protected 
in extensive districts in the highest and wildest regions. It has 
likewise been seen that certain of these districts — which may still be 
identified, and at no time probably differed much from our deer 
forests of the present day — were known as rpyal forests, and as 
such were now and then resorted to by the Scottish monarchs for 
the enjoyment of tSie chase. But while we still have these imme- 
morial forests, their number and collective extent are of course 
limited in comparison with the whole of the forests at the present 
time. Probably not more than twenty were in existence as recog- 
nised deer forests prior to the beginning of the present century. 
Nor were there many more created till about 1840, when, under 
various inducements, such as the fascination of Scott’s romances, the 
opening of communications with portions of the north country 
Mthetto imvisited by the English people, and the almost exhaustless 

® la 11^0 C|pL)Enis8ionef3* of deer forests a few are twice entered, being owned 
persons ; but as snob di7i6ions axe not observed in the working of 
of these cases there is piactlcalljfr only one forest, and when effect is 
hnmber must be reduced to ninety-nine. 
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extent and variety of sport which these parts offend to the wealthier 
^sitorg, the Highlands year by year rapidly grew in popularity as an 
autumn resort of the leisured and monied classes. From that date 
to 1872, when, in course of a Parliamentary inquiry, their number 
was incidentally ascertained to be about seventy, deer forests accumu- 
lated steadily though not rapidly. The devotion of the late Prince 
Consort to deerstalking ; the interest taken in it in these days by her 
Majesty herself, who still maintains her deer forest; and the 
inspiring pictures of Landseer, doubtless very largely contributed to 
the extension of this form of recreation and sport. Something may 
also have been due to the very costliness of it, which only a limited 
number of individuals can attain to. 

In 1872, as has been stated, the number of deer forests was about 
seventy, and in 1883 their number was authoritatively ascertained 
to be 109, or, allowing*for duplicate entries in the Crofters Commis- 
sioners’ Eeport, about ninety-nine. This givps an increase in* eleven 
or twelve years of twenty-nine (the actual number was thirty), and 
it will now be considered why and how these latter were forined. 
The following table, which showg the probable number of deer forests 
in existence prior to 1800 — the number formed from that year till 
1872, when there was a Parliamentary inquiry by a select committee 
— and the number formed from 1872 to 1883, when there was 
another inquiry by Royal Commission, may make the case clearer ; 


County 

Formed prior to 
ISUO 

Formed from 
lBU0tol872 

Formed from 
187y to 1883 

Total 

Aberdeen. 

2 

5 

0 

7 

Argyle 

3 

2 

1 

6 

Banif . 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Caithness . 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Forfar 

0 

4 

0 

4 

Inverness . 

8 

22 * 

7 

37 

Perth 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Ross and Oomarty . 

3 

20 

19 

42 

Sutherland 

2 

1 

1 

! 

4 


20 

69 

30 

109 


Where has this increase of 30 deer forests in the twelve years pre- 
ceding. 1883 chiefly taken place? and why has it taken place? The 
first question is answered by the table above ; but why have these new 
forests been formed ? 

The period from 1840 to 1870, or thereby, was a time of pros- 
perity to the Highlands in another of its greatest interests, viz. 
sheep-fiirming. Especially was this the case from 1860^ when, con- 
sequent upon the outbreak of the American war of secession, there 
arose a cotton famine in this country, and wool rapidly and largely rose 
in price* Landlords and sheep-farmers alike in these days waxed 
fat and prosperous. Gradually, however, after , 1870, w^heu cotton 
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liad beeti re&toi^d to its norma! condiiioii, and importations 
tit forl^gn and oolonial wool had besides been enormoasly stimulated 
and increased, these heyday times of the sheep^farmer stole them- 
selves away. A blight fell^upon his industry, which has been rather 
intensified than mitigated by the lapse of time, until now his case 
presents a very remarkable contrast to that of twenty years ago. 
The importation of foreign and celonial wool in this country now 
reaches the enormous total of over 500,000,000 lbs., being about six 
times greater than it stood at the commencement of the American 
civil war. Nor is this all, for our colonial friends have, by cross- 
breeding their sheep, developed a remarkable aptitude for waiting 
on our wants, and adajiting the quality and get-up of their wools to 
the fashionable requirements of the day. 

This severe and prolonged reverse to the great business of sheep- 
farming in the Highlands has had, as may now be somewhat under- 
stood, a ‘very important influence on the creation and extension of 
deer forests. From the causes just mentioned, as well as several 
others of too technical a nature to be readily explained here, pro- 
prietors of sheepwalks were not ojily confronted with a state of 
matters which too surely involved a very serious diminution of the 
letting value of these subjects, but in numerous cases they were 
absolutely unable to secure new or continuing tenants on any 
r^Bonable terms whatever. If that were so, what could be more 
natural, or shall we say justifiable, than that the landlords so situated 
should, when they could, have converted these unsought sheep-farms 
into marketable deer forests ? Here, then, we have — in a necessity 
laid on the landowners, we may fairly say — the origin of most of the 
recently formed deer forests. No doubt it may be pleaded, and by 
a limited circle vigorously is pleaded, that no consideration whatever 
can justify the appropriation of ground to the maintenance and pro- 
tection of deer or any other animals for sport, and that serious evils 
arise from this practice. Full opportunity has, under repeated 
official inquiries, been afforded the supporters of this view to establish 
their position, but,' truth to say, they have had little success. Eefer^ 
ence has already briefly been made to some of the accusations occa- 
sionally brought against deer forests, but the reader who has not 
closely follo^||d the somewhat technical and voluminous iuquirieJi 
which have "recently been carried into this subject may perhaps 
desire to have stated in a short and popular form, not only the lead- 


ing olgectione to deer forests, but also some of tl\e more outstanding 
claimed for them. 

/VVith regard to the fundamental question of the policy of land- 


iewnei:s in devoting portions of their estates to the objects under con- 
than to mens obviously or directly productive uses, 
^ enable the reader to fonn some 
of the |ieculiar circumstances which hnVe led 
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to the extension of these deer forests. In no other department of 
agriculture, with regard to no other industry, would it be considered 
reasonable to fetter the free operation of contracts. When one branch 
of business languishes, there is satisfaction all rouod when another 
urises, and the void is filled ; and no one concerns himself greatly 
about the politico-economical bearings of it, so long as it is not in 
conflict with morality or vital* national interests. But there are 
certain objections of detail, chiefly of local application, which may be 
noticed. • 

1. It has been said that whole districts in the Highlands have 
been severely depopulated in the formation of these forests for deer, 
and that this depletion of the inhabitants has sometimes been accom- 
plished forcibly — in other words, by evictions. But fiicts are alto- 
gether against this. Consult the latest census tables, and they will 
show that in the counties where alone deer forests are met with there 
has not only been no decrease of population within the last fifty 
years, but, on the contrary, upwards of twenty-three per cenf. of in- 
crease. Some redistribution of the population no doubt there has 
been, but that, in so far as not cLue to the introduction in the High- 
lands of sheep-farming on an extensive and systematic scale, is the 
result (and that in by far the larger degree) of that universal and 
seemingly irresistible law of gravitation of the young and able-bodied 
from rural idleness and poverty to the activities and better rewards 
of urban life — a law which the latest official statistics show to be in 
even more marked operation in the southern than the northern part 
of Scotland. Nor is it one whit more true that persons have been 
evicted from their homes in the process of afforesting. Exhaustive 
inquiry into this was made by the recent Royal Commission, with 
the result, as the Commissioners state, that, with one exception of 
•dubious date and history, they had not had any evidence of evictions 
for this purpose established before them. 

2. Another and perhaps more serious indictment which has 
sometimes been brought against deer forests is that they must neces- 
sarily have a diminishing effect on the national ftod supply. Here, 
again, after most patient and searching inquiry, first by a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1872-73, and afterwards by 
the better known Royal Commission of 1883, the results have been 
a total refutation of the allegation in question. By the former body, 
which was drawn from all shades of opinion in the House, it was 
unanimously reported that 

I 

the evidence submitted to them did not hear out the allegation that by the dis- 
placement of sheep for deer the food supply of the nation has been diminished. 

The report of the Royal Commission was — 

It is thus abundantly evident, that in view of the sheep of the United Kingdom 
amounting to 27,500,000, besides all the beef grown at honae, and all the beef and 
VoL. XXI.— No. 123. 3 A 
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mutton import^, both dead and alive, from abroad, the lose to the communitj is 
not only insigniflcant, but almost inappreciable. * 

And again, — 

We have considered it our duty to record unequivocally the opinion that the 
dedication of large areas exclusively to the purposes of sport, as at present practised 
in the Highlands, does not involve a substantial diminution of food supply to the 
nation. 

Independent investigation of this question (to go for a moment 
into details) has brought out the facts, that while the whole supply 
of animal food annually consumed in the United Kingdom amounts 
to about 1,500,000 tons, or about 94 lbs. per head of the population, 
that which might be contributed in the shape of mutton from the 
land now occupied by deer forests would only yield 2| ounces to each 
individual ; and that while the whole consumption of wool in the 
United * Kingdom is not under 600,000,000 lbs., or an average for 
each individual of about 17 lbs., the contribution of wool from the 
deer forests, were these restocked with sheep, would only be *006 of 
a pound for each person. 

These truths may excite considerable surprise among persons 
who have only been vaguely impressed with an idea that these deer 
forests covered an extensive area. As a matter of fact they extend 
to nearly 2,000,000 acres, and arc distributed over nine or ten 
counties. But such surprise arises from ignorance on the part of 
some, and wilful disregard on the part of others, of certain other 
elements of the question ; and it will assist the former class from 
lapsing into absolute incredulity if one or two of these considerations 
be here adduced. In the first place there has to be taken into 
account the wonderful abundance of, and ease and cheapness with 
which the food supplies, animal or vegetable, alive or dead, can now 
be and are poured into this country from all parts of the world. In 
the words of the Eoyal Commission of 1883, Hhe soil of a whole 
country, even of a who’e region here, might be laid waste, and the 
deficit would be ^)romptly covered by the despatch of grain from 
Manitoba or California, and of meat from Texas -or Australia.’ And 
it may be here not out of jdace to notice how completely, since our 
ports were freely opened to receive these gigantic importations of 
food-stuffs, the oft-recurring famines which previously desolated the 
poorer parts of the Highlands seem to have been stamped out. Plenty 
of pinching scarcity no doubt there still is, but seasons of absolute 
want, causing the death of numbers of the people, such as are re- 
corded of the years 1314, of 1424, of 1440, of 1680-81, of 1740-41, 
of 1771 — known as the Black Spring, — of 1782, and especially of the 
yeara.yi(86-37 and 1846-47 of living memory, are now, we trust, 
inxpossible and happily gone for ever. 

In the second place there is to be considered the infertility of 
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thftse forest lands. When it is seen th^t, of the 109 forests scheduled 
in the Keport of the Crofters Commissioners, no fewer than 59, or 
more than one-half, reach an altitude of from 3,000 to ^,246 feet, 
34 between 2,000 and 3,000 feet, 13 between 1,000 and 2,000 feet, 
and only 3 have their highest altitude below 1,000 feet; when it is 
found that only 19 of the whole touch the level of the sea, some 
glimmering of the ruggedness an(f sterility of these regions must be 
impressed on the understanding of* the most ignorant of these matters. 
A very large part of these two millions of acres is so higW as to be 
covered deeply by snow during the greater part of the year, and thus 
rendered incapable of supporting sheep of even the hardiest known 
breeds ; still more of it; is from its altitude quite unadapted for 
cattle-farming, and an overwhelming proportion lies far above the 
range of profitable or possible cultivation. From investigations of 
these particulars recently made in an official capacity by the writer, 
it appeared that not more than 1^ acres in every 1,000 withjp the 
deer forests is or has been arable or cultivated land, and that only 
about onc-tenth of their whole area is below a 700 feet level, which 
may be regarded as the highest cultivable limit in the West High- 
lands. Land like this, so very little fitted for human occupation, and 
to a large extent poorly suited even for cattle or sheep, must rank very 
low in the scale of productiveness, and hence we get at the truth and 
l)roof of the somewhat striking statements on a previous page of the 
insignificant contribution which it makes to the national food supply. 

Little apology may be needed for here reproducing a short ex- 
tract from the latest volume of our official agricultural returns, seeing 
that it has a very pertinent bearing on what has just been said. 
Some time ago the present writer elsewhere stated, in referring to 
the gigantic expenditure, amounting to a^out 200,000?., recently 
incurred by the Duke of Sutherlfind in the reclamation of land 
in Sutherlandshire, that though it was impossible not to admire 
the enterprise and the kind intentions of the Duke, it was at the 
same time useless to blink the fact, sad though it was, that most 
of this great work was likely to be a failure, and that it would 
be found that even at the moderate altitude of the field of these 
operations it is a vain and profitless occupation to embark in the 
cultivation of cereal crops in these parts of the Highlands. And 
now the editor of these returns, in remarking on a striking diminu- 
tion of 7,000 acres in the area under cultivation in Sutherland in 
1886 as compared with 1885, says, — 

This is due to the circumstance that a large tract of land, altogether occupying 
an area of this extent, which had recently been reclaimed in oi^er to bring it 
under cultivation, had been found quite unfit for crops of the ordinary kind, or for 
the superior description of grasses, and that it could only be kept under rotation of 
crops by a costly system of manuring it. It has, therefore, been allowed to run out 
of cultivation, and will again, as formerly, be classed as mountain land. 

3 A 2 
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3. One othdr fault only attributed to deer forests may be very 
briefly alluded to, viz. that they have a tendency to engender in fhe 
men employed upon them habits of indolence, insobriety, and other 
vices. Why this should ^e so has never been made clear by those 
who assert it. These servants are nearly all drawn from a class every 
whit as respectable as the small farmers and crofters ; indeed, they are 
largely identical. This charge, also, which was looked into by the 
Crofters Commissioners, has been reported by them to be groundless. 

Turning now to the other side of the picture, some of the 
benefits which are claimed as arising from deer forests will be briefly 
looked at. * 

1. The advantages which the landlords have reaped from the 
forests are obvious enough, and have already been alluded to in these 
pages. It has been shown that in the peculiarly depressed condition 
of sheep-farming (the only other important industry, except fishing 
to a limited extent, the Highlands can boast of) there was in many 
cases really no option between afforestment and total disuse of the 
land. But with the prosperity of the landlords from this source the 
prosperity of many of their mailer tenants has been intimately con- 
nected, as well as the comforts — nay, the very means of living — of 
their employes ; whilst a still more numerous body, consisting of the 
tradesmen, and even professional men, and larger farmers of the 
surrounding districts, have, less directly and obviously perhaps, but 
no less really, particii)ated likewise in these advantages. It would 
be idle to attempt to discuss here in detail the endless relationships 
which subsist between the owner of a landed estate and his neigh- 
bours of every degree. Instances of the expenditure year after 
year of the entire income, and even more, of many Highland estates, 
upon improvements and upkeeping are not diflScult to find, and in 
.^uch cases nearly every shilling has been expended through local 
.channels. 

Nor is this beneficial expenditure, affording local employment to 
-so many, confined to the landlords. IVIany of the deer forests are 
in the occupation of lessees ardently attached to the Highlands — 
endowed with ample means, and willing as well as able to apply 
large sums of money in furtherance of the comfort of those by whom 
they are surrounded, and the general well-being of their respective 
districts. Very large amounts have been expended by many of these 
gentlemen in the building of houses, the formation of roads and 
fences, and many other improvements of a special kind, in addition 
to the ordinary costs of carrying on their establishments, to say no- 
thing of the rents paid by them, which, with scarcely an exception, it 
is believed, are wholly expended by the landlords for purposes strictly 
advai^^eous to the Highland population. The extent of this 
expenditure, and the consequent loss which its withdrawal would 
inflict upon the Highlands, is, there is reason to suspect, very imper- 
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fe«tly known even to that section of the public which interests 
itself in a general way in Highland affairs. In the course of a recent 
inquiry into this among other matters affecting the Highlands it has 
been brought out, that with respect to fifty-two of the deer forests — 
being just about one-half of them — outlays to no less than 2,224,8232. 
have been jointly made by owners and lessees within the last forty 
years or thereby. This amount,, be it understood, includes nothing 
for purchase of these properties. ' It is composed entirely of annual 
payments in the shape of rents, rates, improvements, and*ameliora- 
tions of various kinds, and of household and other ordinary charges. 
These returns include many instances of individual expenditure 
reaching to 5,0002., 8,0002., 10,0002., and even 15,0002., continued 
year after year. As an example of this, a few words may here be 
quoted from the report i)f the Crofters Commissioners of 1883. 

I have planted 8,000 acres with 24,000,000 trees, arjd that I am going on with 
as quickly as the seasons w’ill permit. I have put up more than sevonty-Six miles 
of my own internal fences, and 1 have joined with neighbouring proprietors in 
putting up more than thirty-four miles of march fence. 1 have made 473 miles 
of open drains ; 1 have made over twenty miles of carriage road, and more them 
eighteen miles of pony tracks and walks. The whole outlay 1 have made during 
twelve years has been 180,0002., or an average of 16,0002. a year spent in the 
country. 

Nor is this a solitary or outstanding case. It is but a fair indica- 
tion of the nature of the employments and extent of the benefits 
which these establishments have provided in the districts where they 
are to be found. Ui^on consideration of the foregoing facts the 
general reader will probably have no difficulty in agreeing with the 
conclusion of the Crofters Commissioners that, ^ contrary to what is 
probably the popular belief, deer forests in^a far greater degree than 
sheep farms afford employment to the various classes above men- 
tioned ’ (being tradesmen and labourers of every kind). 

2. In another important respect these deer forests have been 
of very material benefit to poorer parishes, viz. in the amelioration 
of rates and taxes, which has been effected from t£e large and punc- 
tually paid rents which they have yielded. In some parishes the 
contribution of sporting subjects to the general rating amounts to 
nearly one-half of the whole tax, whilst over the principal Highland 
counties the average proportion of rates levied from sporting subjects 
has been authoritatively ascertained to be about 25 per cent. The 
extinction of this revenue would therefore at once enhance the 
public budrens of the poorer classes — and of course of all classes— 
in these parishes by 5s. in every 208. It would press even more ujwn 
the ratepayers probably, for simultaneously with the stoppage of these 
employments there would for a time at least be an increase of the 
pauper rolls. On the other hand^ by the passing in the last session 
of Parliament of the ^ Sporting Lands Bating (Scotland) Act,’ public 
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burdens will henceforth — or rather so long as deer forests and o^er 
sporting properties last as valuable letting subjects — be still further 
alleviated/ The object of this Act is to remove what was generally 
regarded as an inequality^in the incidence of taxation, whereby only 
shootings that were let were rated, such as were held in personal 
enjoyment by the proprietors escaping. This anomaly has now been 
removed. ** 


III. Theih Future. 

Our review of the past and the present of deer forests will be 
fittingly followed, and this article concluded, by some reference to 
their probable future, and the likelihood of their extension or re- 
striction. The prevailing tendency of the evidence submitted to the 
Eoyal Commissioners of 1883 in regard to this — of the evidence of 
those persons at least who, from professional and local knowledge, 
must be allowed to have been the better qualified to inform the 
Commissioners upon this point — was decidedly to the effect that no 
material extension of deer forests was now likely* to take place. 

It has been stated to us in evidence (say the Commissioners) that most of the 
land specially adapted by its natural features, and by the habits of the deer, for 
this purpose, and which can without substantial injustice to other interests be thus 
applied, is now appropriated, and that the formation of other forests to any gi'eat 
extent is not likely to take place. 

Upon the minds of some of the Commissioners, however, a 
certain doubt about this seems to have lingered, for the Commissioners 
proceed in their report to deprecate a further appropriation of land 
for affbrestment, especially of land at the lower altitudes which 
might offer a probability of i)rofitable cultivation. But time has 
justified the opinion of tne experts, for it is believed to be the case 
that since the Commissioners’ report was framed, no new deer forests 
have been established, and if there have been any additions to exist- 
ing forests, these additions have been of trifling extent. 

If the probabilities of expansion of these institutions were 
waning then, they are decidedly less now. The most suitable land for 
this purpose has already been appropriated to it. Some of the Com- 
missioners seem to have inferred that in the laying out of a deer 
forest the inclusion of a certain quantity of arable or cultivable 
ground, or a large proportion of low-lying pasture fitted for all-the- 
year support of sheep or cattle, is necessary or unavoidable. But 
that is by no means the case. A certain extent of the latter is no 
doubt desirable, and necessary for winter keep of the deer ; but in 
relation to the whole area of the forest quite a small amount of tllis 
. Bufficefc^^specially if there be also some woods of natural growth 
affording shelter. In the statistics which there has already been 
occasion to quote from the report of the Crofters Commissioners, and 
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elsewhere, this is strongly illustrated^ It has beeif seen that in the 
existing deer forests the proportion of arable or cultivable to moun- 
tain land is only IJ to 1,000 acres, and that only one a(!re in ten is 
under 700 feet of altitude, above whichsall attempts at profitable 
cultivation in the West Highlands completely fail. If you ask the 
experienced " stalker or most capable deer forester of what sort he 
would have his most desirable forest, while he would no doubt desire 
some share of low and wooded grdund for support and protection of 
the deer during the hardest winter weather, he would tell you that 
ample bounds — seclusion and quietness — altitude, as much of it as 
the British Isles can furnish, caimcious and well-distributed corries, 
are of much greater consequence than a great expanse of flat, smooth, 
and low-lying ground. In Scotland there is no ground too high as a 
summer and autumn re^port of the red deer. Withoiit high ground 
you cannot, in fact, obtain in perfection this form of sport. Stegs are 
not often found elsewhere during the proper sporting timt^. It is 
not till the approaching rigours of winter have driven the deer from 
these higher mountains, and the correct season for shooting stags 
has passed by, that they can be obtained on low-lying grounds at 
all. In this, which may be called the natural obstacle, there is the 
corrective of that erroneous inference or dread entertained by some 
of the Crofters Commissioners, that any expansion of the area devoted 
to deer forests would probably now be carried out at the sacrifice of 
tracts of sub-lying land valuable for agricultural purposes. 

There are other considerations, however, which at the present time 
prevent the increase of deer forests, which have practically stopped all 
growth among them since 1883, and probably will continue to do so, 
to any large extent at least. First among these is the expensiveness 
of this sport. Rents of individual forests may in round figures be said 
to range from 1,000Z. to 5,000f. (with the exception of one well-known 
case, where the rent amounts to 15,000Z. or 16,000i., made up of an 
aggregate of forests, however) ; but it is not uncommonly the case 
that this outlay is doubled when rates and taxes, repairs, travelling, 
wages, household bills, and many other inevitable charges, not to 
speak of improvements, are reckoned into the account. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the number of persons capable of having 
and holding a deer forest is limited. Another impeding influence 
which has recently come into play is the lateness to which the par- 
liamentary session now extends. Among the owners and tenants of 
these 109 deer forests there are, or were recently, upwards of forty 
individuals having places in Parliament. Still another reason for the 
stationary if not reactionary condition of this interest is, and has been, 
(She frequent projection of legislation aflFecting Highland affairs, or 
constant talk about it, which, if carried out, would be incompatible 
with the maintenance of these institutions. These causes combined, 
and aided by the all-reaching trade depression which has so long 
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prevailed, have effectually barred all increase of deer forests for some* 
years, and would seem to point to the conclusion that a practical 
limit to afforestment has been reached. Whether, indeed, deer forests 
are not on the wane may bef»regarded as a doubtful question. Some 
ten or twelve forests, representing a rental of not less than 22,000i., 
failed to obtain tenants last season ; and though this is understood to 
have been partly due to the occurrence of the last general election 
in midsummer, followed by an unusually late session of Parliament, 
it nevertheless must be taken as an indication that deer forests are 
not at present so much in request as formerly. 

But while we may feel satisfied that, whether from pecuniary or 
other inducements, any material enlargement of the area dedicated 
to deer forests is now very improbable ; and while everyone would 
deprecate an indiscriminate and reckless use of land, adapted for 
more important purposes, to the exclusive pursuits of pleasure, we 
are by no means brought to the conclusion that it would be prudent 
or justifiable to effect the overthrow of existing deer forests, or 
serfously interfere with their present constitution. Some of these, 
as we have seen, have existed from time immemorial ; many are of 
comparatively old date; and only some thirty have been created 
in recent years, and few or none at all since 1883. It has likewise 
been established that very much of the land secluded for this purpose 
Is such as is perfectly valueless for any other known profitable pur- 
pose. After all, these 1,975,209 acres are only 16 per cent, of the 
aggregate area of those counties— the most rugged and sterile 
counties in Scotland — in which they are comprised. Only 4^ per 
cent, of the gross acreage of these counties has been afforested since 
1872, and that, of course, all of the highest and least productive land. 
It has also been shown that the forests have not led to depopulation, 
cannot truthfully have any charges of eviction brought against them, 
nor have had any injurious influence on the habits or morals of the 
persons employed upon them. It has also been demonstrated that 
they really exercise no appreciable effect in diminishing the national 
food supply. On the other hand, proof has been given of the enor- 
mous and perennial benefits they are the vehicle of securing and die- 
tributing all over the Highlands, in affording employment and profit 
to large numbers of persons in almost every walk of life, in a general 
relief of the pressure of taxation, and otherwise. 

In connection with the attractions of these and other sporting 
interests — the health, repose, or delightful occupation to the jaded 
mind or body which they afford — much of the marvellous improvement 
and prosperity of the Highlands during the past fifty years has been 
built up. Upon these this still depends. Men have arisen to question 
this in tise^e later days, and have clamoured for their destruction. 
But mere blind or interested declamation has hitherto had no chance 
against the facts, and it is improbable that it ever will. As a benefi- 
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oent factor in the advancement of the Highlands the interests which 
have been here considered are second only to the great business of 
sheep-farming, the prosperity of which is for the present, perhaps for 
ever, gone. If Highlanders should be the abettors of a policy result- 
ing in a dissipation of the harvest annually derived from these unique 
possessions of theirs, assuredly ‘ their children will not arise to call 
them blessed,’ Nothing coulcf be more suicidal. The history of 
trade and commerce presents ihany instances of indus^es, acted on 
by hidden and apparently uncontrollable influences; ^anguishing 
aiyi disappearing from particular localities; and it is a rare thing to 
witness a reflux of the same. But in such cases there is generally 
a magazine of resources and a recuperative energy which ere long 
eventuate in the establishment of some fresh form of occupation for 
the people. The spirit of trade may hibernate but never dies out- 
right in these favoured southern districts, with their rich stores of 
coal and iron, their facilities of transi)ort, and their better^ climate. 
But how different are the Highlands ! Without mines or minerals, 
manufactures or industries of any kind beyond their sheep farms-and 
shootings, and the limited, precarious, and often profitless pursuit of 
fishing ; with no efficient harbours, and few railways ; with a sterile 
soil and an inclement sky ; vrhat is to be the fate of these jjarts if to 
their languishing farming and spiritless and profitless fishing there 
should unfortunately be added the destruction of those other concerns 
which we have been considering ? In this case there is, as far as can 
be seen, nothing to take their place. Woe be to him who, not 
recognising, or disregarding this, sets his hands to such a purpose ! 


George Malcolm, 
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THE RUIN OF AURANGZEB; OR THE 

"history of a reaction. 


When Dr. Johnson wanted a modern example of J^he Vanity of Human 
Wishes^ he took the career of the Eoyal Swede. But during the 
same period that witnessed the brief glories o^ Charles the Twelfth 
in Europe, a more appalling tragedy of w'recked ambition was being 
enacted the East. Within a year of Charles’s birth in 1681, 
Aurangzeb, the last of the Great Mughals, set out with his grand army 
for .Southern India. Within a year of Charles’s fatal march to 
Russia in 1708, Aurangzeb’s grand army lay shattered by a quarter 
of a century of victory and defeat; Aurangzeb himself was dying 
of old age and a broken heart; while his enemies feasted around 
his starving camp, and prayed heaven for long life to a sovereign 
in whose obstinacy and despair they placed their firmest hopes. 
The Indian emperor and the Swedish king were alike men of severe 
simplicity of life, of the highest personal courage, and of indomitable 
will. The memory of both is stained by great crimes. History can 
never forget that Charles broke an ambassador on the wheel, and 
that Aurangzeb imprisoned his father and murdered his brethren. 

But here the analogy ends. As the Indian emperor fought and 
conquered in a wider arena, so was his character laid out on grander 
lines, and his catastrophe came on a mightier scale. He knew how 
to turn back the torrent of defeat, by commanding his elephant’s legs 
to be chained to the ground in the thick of the battle, with a swift 
yet deliberate valour which Charles might have envied. He could 
spread the meshes of a homicidal intrigue, enjoying all the time the 
most lively consolations of religion ; and he could pursue a State 
policy with a humane repugnance to the necessary crimes, yet with 
an inflexible assent to them, which Richelieu would have admired. 
From the meteoric transit of Charles the Twelfth history learns 
little. The sturdy English satirist probably put that vainglorious 
career to its highest purpose when he used it ^to point a moral, or 
adorn a tale.’ From the ruin of Aurangzeb the downfall of the 
Mughal Empire dates, and the history of modern India begins. 

The heule of Timur had brought with it to India the adventurous 
hardiho^ of the steppes, and the unsapped vitality of the Tartar 
tent. Babar, the founder of the Indian Mughal Empire in 1626, 
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^was the sixth in descent from Timur, and during six more genera- 
tions his own dynasty proved prolific of strongly marked types. Each 
succeeding emperor, from father to son, was, for evil* or for good, a 
genuine original man. In Babar himself, literally The Lion, the 
Mughal dynasty had produced its epic hero ; in Humayun, its knight- 
errant and royal refugee ; in Akbar, its consolidator and statesman ; 
in Jahangir, its talented drtinkard; and its magnificent palace- 
builder in Shah Jahan. It was now to bring forth in Aurangzeb a 
ruler whom hostile writers stigmatise as a cold-heartWl^jusurper, and 
whom Muhammadan historians venerate as a saint. 

Aurangzeb was bom on the night of the 4th of November 1618, 
and before he reached the age of ten, his father, Shah Jahan, had 
succeeded to the throne of his ancestors. His mother, The Exalted 
of the Palace, was the last of the great queens who shared and 
directed the fortunes of a Mughal Emperor. Married when just out 
of her teens, she bore thirteen children to her husband, ai^d died in 
giving birth to a fourteenth. Her nineteen years of wedd^ life had 
been splendid but sorrowful. Of her children, eight died in infancy 
or childhood. Her bereaved husband raised to her, in sight of his 
palace, the most beautiful tomb in the world. It crowns the lofty 
bank of the Jumna, a dream in marble, with its cupolas floating 
upwards like silver bubbles into the sky. To this day it bears her 
Persian title, The Exalted of the Palace; a title which travellers 
from many far countries have contracted into the Taj Mahal. 

She left behind her four sons and two daughters. Her eldest 
surviving child was the Princess Imperial, named The Ornament of 
the World ; a masterful but affectionate girl of seventeen, and not 
free from feminine frailties. The Princess Imperial succeeded to 
her mother’s place in her father’s heart. During the remaining 
twenty-seven years of his reign, she guided his policy and controlled 
his palace ; and during his last eight years of dethronement and 
eclipse, she shared his imprisonment. The great rest-house for 
travellers at Delhi was one of her many splendid charities. She died 
with the fame of her past beauty still fresh, unhaarried, at the age of 
sixty-seven. Her grave lies close to a saint’s and to a poet’s, in that 
campo santo of marble latticework, and exquisite carving, and 
embroidered canopies of silk and gold, near the Hall of the Sixty- 
four Pillars, beyond the Delhi walls. But only a piece of pure white 
marble, with a little grass piously watered by generations marks the 
princess’ grave, ‘ Let no rich canopy surmount my resting place,’ 
was her dying injunction, inscribed on the hfadstone. ‘ This grass 
is the best covering for the grave of a lowly heart, the humble and 
transitory Ornament of the World, the disciple of the holy Man of 
Chist, the daughter of the Emperor Shah Jahan.’ But the magnifi- 
cent mosque of Agra is the public memorial of the lady who lies in 
that modest grass-covcared grave. 
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The eldest son of The Exalted of the Palace, and the heir apparent 
to the Empire, was Prince Dara, One year younger than the Princess 
Imperial, he became the object of her ardent affection through life. 
In the troubles that were to .“^ll upon the family she devoted herself 
to his cause. Dara was an open-handed, high-spirited prince, con- 
temptuous of advice, and destitute of self-control. lie had a noble 
and dignified bearing, except when lie lost his temper. At such 
moments he^would burst out into a tornado of abuse, insulting 
and menaciisg the greatest generals and officers of State. The rigid 
observances of Islam, with its perpetual round of prayers and its 
long fasts, were distasteful to his nature. And lie had all the rival 
religions, Christian, Muhammadan, and Hindu to choose from, in the 
Court and the seraglio. Dara leaned towards Christianity and 
Hinduism. While contemptuously continuing in externals a Muham- 
madan, he concocted for himself an easy and elegant faith from the 
alternate ^aching of a Brahman philosopher and a French Jesuit. 
He shocked good Mussulmans by keeping an establishment of 
learned Hindus to translate their infidel scriptures into Persian. He 
even wrote a book himself to reconcile the conflicting creeds. 

His next brother Shuja was a more discreet young prince. 
Conciliatory to the nobles, courageous and capable of forming well- 
laid plans, he might also have been able to execute them, but for his 
love of pleasure. In the midst of critical affairs, he would suddenly 
shut himself up with the ladies of his palace, and give days and 
nights to wine, and song, and dance ; no minister of State daring to 
disturb his revels. Like his elder brother, he too fell away from the 
orthodox Suni faith of the Indian Muhammadans. But Shuja’s 
defection was due to deliberate policy. He adopted the Shia heresy 
of Persia, with the hope ojF winning the Persian adventurers, then 
powerful at Court and in the army, to his side in the struggle which 
he foresaw must take place for the throne. 

Next to him in the family came the princess named The 
Brilliant Lady ; less beautiful and less talented than her elder sister, 
but equally ambitious, and fonder of gifts and of display. She 
attached herself to the cause of the third brother Aurangzeb, bom 
fourteen months after herself. The youngest of the four brethren 
was Prince Murad, six years younger than Aurangzeb. Murad grew 
uj) a model Muhammadan knight ; generous, polite, a despiser of 
intrigue, and devoted to war and the chase. He boasted that he 
had no secrets, and that he looked only to his sword to win his 
way to fortune. But as years passed on, his shining qualities were 
tarnished by an increasing indulgence at the table, and the struggle 
for the throne found him, still a brave soldier indeed, but also a 
glutton drunkard. 

In the midst of this ambitious and voluptuous Imperial family, a 
very different character was silently being matured. Aurangzeb, the 
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third brother, ardently devoted himself to study. In after-life he 
Tcnew the Kuran by heart, and his 'memory was a storehouse of the 
literature, sacred and profane, of Islam. He had himself a facility for 
verse, and wrote a prose style at once e^sy and dignified, running up 
the complete literary gamut from pleasantry to pathos. His Persian 
Letters to his Sons, thrown off in the camp, or on the march, or from 
a sick bed, have charmed Indian readers during two centuries, and 
still sell in the Punjab bazaars^ His poetic faculty he transmitted 
in a richer vein to his eldest daughter, whose verses^rvive under 
her nom de plume of The Incognita. 

• But in the case of Aurangzeb, poetry and literary graces merely 
formed the illuminated margin of a solid and sombre learning. His 
tutor, a man of the old scholastic philosophy, led him deep into the 
ethical and grammatical subtleties which still form the too exclusive 
basis of an orthodox Muhammadan education. His whole nature was 
filled with the stern religion of Islam. It;^5 pure adoratjoh of one 
unseen God, its calm pauses for personal prayer five times each day, 
its ci-owdcd celebrations of public worship, and those exaltations of 
the soul which spring from fasting and high-strained meditation, 
formed the realities of existence to the youthful Aurangzeb. The 
outer world in which he moved, with its pageants and pleasures, was 
merely an irksome intrusion on his inner life. We shall presently 
see him wishing to turn hermit. His eldest brother scornfully nick- 
named him The Saint. 

To a young Muhammadan prince of this devout temper the outer 
world was at that time full of sadness. The heroic soldiers of 
the Early Empire, and their not less heroic wives, had given place to 
a vicious and delicate breed of grandees. The ancestors of Aurangzeb, 
who sw’ooped down on India from the North, were ruddy men in 
boots. The courtiers among whom Aurangzeb grew up were pale 
persons in petticoats. Babar, the founder of the empire, had swum 
every river which he met with during thirty years of campaigning, 
including the Indus and the other great channels of the Punjab, and 
the mighty Ganges herself twice during a ride of 160 miles in two 
days. The luxurious lords around the youthful Aurangzeb wore 
skirts made of innumerable folds of the finest white muslin, and 
went to war in palankeens. On a royal march, when not on duty 
with the Emperor, they were carried, says an eye-witness, ‘ stretched 
as on a bed, sleeping at ease till they reached their next tent, where 
they are sure to find an excellent dinner,’ a duplicate kitchen being 
sent on the night before. 

A hereditary system of compromise with strange gods had eaten 
the heart out of the State religion. Aurangzeb’s great-grandfather, 
Akbar, deliberately accepted that system of compromise as the 
basis of the empire. Akbar discerned that all previous Muhammadan 
rulers of India had been crushed between two opposite forces; 
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between fresb hordes of Mussulman invaders from without, and the 
dense hostile masses of the Hindu population within. He conceived 
the design of creating a really national empire in India, by enlisting 
the support of the native racfs. He married, and he compelled his 
family to marry, the daughters of Hindu princes. He abolished the 
Infidel Tax on the Hindu population. He threw open the highest 
offices in the State, and the highest commands in the army, to Hindu 
leaders of men. 

The resp$Sto4i made to this policy of conciliation forms the most 
instructive episode in Indian history. One Hindu general subdued 
for Akbar the great provinces of Bengal and Orissa ; and organised, 
as his finance minister, the revenue system of the Mughal Empire. 
Another Hindu general governed the Punjab. A third was hurried 
southwards two thousand miles from his command in Kabul, to put 
down a Muhammadan rising in districts not i'ar from Calcutta. A 
Brahman Jji^rd led an imjierial division in the field, and was Akbar’s 
dearest friend, for whose death the emperor twice went into mourn- 
ing. ^ While Hindu leaders thus commanded the armies and shaped 
the policy of the empire, Hindu revenue officers formed the back- 
bone of its administration, and the Hindu military races supplied 
the flower of its troops. It was on this- political confederation of 
interests, Mussulman and Hindu, that the Mughal Empire rested, so 
long as it endured. 

Akbar had not, however, been content with a political con- 
federation. He believed that if the empire was to last, it must 
be based on a religious coalition of the Indian races. He accordingly 
constructed a State religion, catholic enough, as he thought, to be 
acceptable to all his subjects. Such a scheme of a universal 
religion had, during two hundred years, been the dream of Hindu 
reformers and the text of wandering preachers throughout India. 
On the death of the Bengal saint of the fifteenth century, the 
Muhammadans and Hindus contended for his body. The saint 
suddenly appeared in their midst, and, commanding them to look 
under the shroud, vanished. This they did. But under the winding 
sheet they found only a heap of beautiful flowers, one half of which 
the Hindus burned with holy rites, while the other half was buried 
with pomp by the Mussulmans. In Akbar’s time, many s^acred places 
had become common shrines for the two faiths : the Mussulmans 
venerating the same impression on the rocks as the footj^int of their 
prophet, which the Hindus revered as the footprint of thhir god. 

^ Akbar, the great-grandfather of Aurangzeb, utilised this tendency 
towards religious coalition as an instrument of political union. He 
promulgated a State religion, called the Divine Faith, which 
combinedlithe monotheism of Islam with the symbolic worship of 
Hinduism^ and with something of the spirit of Christianity. He 
worshipped the sun as the most glorious visible type of the Deity ; 
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and lie commanded the people to prostrate themselves before himself 
as the Divine representative. Th^i Muhammadan lawyers set their 
seal to a decision supporting his Majesty. The Muhamiqadau medical 
men discovered that the eating of beef, which Akbar had renounced 
as repugnant to Hindu sentiment, was hurtful to the human body. 
Poets glorified the new faith ; learned men translated the Hindu 
scriptures and the Christian gospel ; Eoman priests exhibited the 
birth of Jesus in waxwork, aijd introduced the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The orthodox Muhammadan beard was shav/^^ the devout 
Muhammadan salutation was discontinued ; the Muhammadan con- 
fession of faith disappeared from the coinage ; the Muhammadan 
calendar gave place to the Hindu. At length, a formal declaration 
of apostasy was dra^;^ up, renouncing the religion of Islam for the 
Divine Faith of the Emperor. 

The Emperor was' technically the elected head ^pf the Muham- 
madan congregation, and God’s vicegerent on earth. It was as if the 
Pope had called upon Christendom to renounce in set terms the 
religion of Christ. A Persian historian declares that when these 
‘ effective letters of damnation,' as he calls them, issued, ‘ the heavens 
might have rent asunder and the earth opened her abyss.’ As a 
matter of fact, Akbar was a fairly successful religious founder. One 
or two grave men retired from his Court, and a local insurrection was 
easily quelled. But Akbar had no apostolic successor. His son, the 
talented drunkard, while he continued to exact the prostrations of 
the people, revived the externals of Islam at Court, and restored the 
Muhammadan confession of faith to the coin. Akbar s grandson, the 
palace-builder, abolished the prostrations. At the same time he 
cynically lent his countenance to the Hindu worship, took toll on its 
ceremonies, and paid a yearly allowance to the Hindu high-priest at 
Benares. ’ 

But neither the son nor the grandson of Akbar could stem the 
tide of immorality wliich rolled on, with an ever-increasing volume, 
during three generations of contemptuous half-belief. One of Akbar's 
younger sons had drunk himself to death, smuggling in his liquor in 
the barrel of his fowlingpiece, when his supply of wine was cut off. The 
quarter of Delhi known as Shaitanpara, or Dcvilsville, dates from 
Akbar’s reign. The tide of immorality brought with it the lees of 
superstition. Witches, wizards, diviners, jn-ofessors of palmistry, 
and miracle-workers thronged the capital. ‘Here,’ says a French 
physician at the Mughal Court, ‘ they tell a poor person Ids fortune 
for a halfpenny.’ A Portuguese outlaw sat as wisely on his bit of 
carpet as the rest, practising astrology by means of an old mariner’s 
compass and a couple of Komish prayer-books, whose pictured saints 
and virgins he used for the signs of the zodiac. 

It was on such a world of immorality, superstition, and unbelief 
that the austere young Aurangzeb looked out with sad eyes. His 
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silent reflections on the prosperous apostates around him must 
have been a sombre monotone^ per!l^aps with ominous passages in 
it, like that jierce refrain which breaks in upon the Easter evening 
psalm, * But in the name of the Lord, I will destroy them.* A young 
prince in this mood was a rebuke to the palace, and might become a 
danger to the throne. No one could doubt his courage ; indeed he 
had slain a lion set free from the intervening nets usually employed 
in the royal chase. At th^ age of seventeen, his father accordingly 
sent him to govern Southern India, where the Hindu Marathas and 
two independent Muhammadan kingdoms professing the Shia heresy, 
might afford ample scope for his piety and valour. ^ 

The imperial army of the south, under his auspices, took many 
forts, and for a time effected a settlement of the country. But after 
eightyears of viceregal splendour, Aurangzeb, at the age of twenty-five, 
resolved to qujf the world, and to pass the rest of his life in seclusion 
and prayer. His father angrily put a stop to this project ; recalled 
him to Court, stripped him of his military rank, and deprived him 
of his personal estate. But next year it was found expedient to 
employ Aurangzeb in the government of another province ; and two 
years later he received the great military command of Balkh. On 
his arrival, the enemy swarmed like locusts upon his camp. The 
attempt to beat them off lasted till the hour of evening prayer ; 
when Aurangzeb calmly dismounting from his horse, kneeled down 
in the midst of the battle, and repeated the sacred ritual. The 
opposing general, awed by the religious confidence of the j)rince, 
called off his troops, saying ‘ that to fight with such a man is to 
destroy oneself.* After about seven years of wars and sieges in 
Afghanistan, Aurangzeb was again appointed Viceroy of Southern 
India. 

In 1657, his eldest brother, firmly planted in the Imperial Court, 
and watching with impatient eyes the failing health of the Emperor, 
determined to disarm his brethren. He procured orders to recall his 
youngest brother Murad from his viceroyalty on the western coast ; 
and to strip Aurang^b of his power in the south. These mandates 
found Aurangzeb besieging one of the two heretical Muhammadan 
capitals of Southern India. Several of tb e great nobles at once deserted 
him. He patched up a truce with the beleaguered city^ and extorted 
a large sum of money from its boy-king. He had previously squeezed 
a great treasure from the other independent Muhammidan kingdom 
of the south. Thus armed, at the cost of the Shia heretics, with the 
sinews of war, he marched north to deliver his father, the Emperor, 
from the evil counsels of the Prince Imperial. 

For the Emperor, now sixty-seven years of age, lay stricken with 
a terrible disease. The poor old palace-builder well knew the two 
•essenti^^i^ditions for retaining the Mughal throne — namely, to be 
perfectly pitiless to his kindred, and to be in perfect health himself. 
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In the early days of the Empire, the royal family had been knit 
together in bands of warm aflfection ; and its chivalrous founder had 
given his own life for his son’s. Babar, runs the story, seeing his 
son sinking under a mortal disease, walked three times solemnly 
round the bed, and implored God to take his own life and spare the 
prince. After a few moments of silent prayer, he suddenly exclaimed, 
‘ I have borne it away ; I have botne it away ! ’ and from that moment 
his son began to recover, while the Lion Babar visibly declj^ed. But 
during three generations, the Mughal dynasty had iSfn^under the 
curse of bad sons. Aurangzeb’s father, the stricken Emperor, had 
beeh a rebel prince. He left not one male alive of the house of 
Timur, so that lie and ^ his children might be the sole heirs of the 
Empire. These children were now to prove his perdition. Amid 
the pangs of his excruciating disease, his eldest son Dara grasped 
the central government ; while his next son. Prince Shuja, hurried 
north from his Viceroyalty of Bengal to seize ^he imperial cajjiital. 

Prince Shuja was driven back. But there was a son advancing 
from the south whose steps could not be stayed. Aurangzeb had 
been forced by his eldest brothcris intrigues to assume the defensive. 
It seems doubtful whether, at first, he aspired to the throne. His 
sole desire, he declared, was to rescue his father from evil counsellors, 
and then to retire from the v^rld. This longing for the religious 
life had led to his public degradation when a young prince; it 
asserted itself amid the splendours of his subsequent reign. At the 
present crisis it served him for a mask : as to whether it was genuine, 
his previous and later life perhaps entitle him to the benefit of a 
doubt. On one point he had firmly made up his mind : that the 
apos,t{isy of his two elder brothers disqualified them for a Muham- 
madan throne. He accordingly resolved tojoin his youngest brother, 
whose viceroyalty lay on his way north ; and who, although a drunkard 
in private life, was orthodox in his public belief. 

A five years’ war of succession followed. Each one of the four 
brethren knew that the stake for which he played was an empire or 
a grave. The eldest brother, Dara, defeated by Aurangzeb and 
betrayed into his hands, was condemned by the doctors of the law 
for his apostasy to Islam, and put to death as a renegade. The 
second brother, Shuja, was hunted out of his viceroyalty of Bengal 
into the swamps of Arakan, and outraged by the barbarian king with 
, whom he had sought shelter. The last authentic glimpse we get of him 
is flying across a mountain into the woods, wounded on the head with 
a stone, and with only one faithful woman and three followers to 
share his end. The destiny of the youngest brother, Murad, with 
whom Aurangzeb had joined his forces, for some time hung in the 
balance. The tenderness with which Aurangzeb, on a memorable 
occasion, wiped the sweat and dust from his brother’s face, was pro- 
bably not altogether assumed. But the more Aurangzeb saw of the 
VoL. XXI.— No. 123. 3 B 
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private habits of the young prince, the less worthy he seemed of the 
throne. At last, one night, Murad awoke from a drunken sleep to 
find himself Aurangzeb’s prisoner. His friends planned his escape ; 
and he would have safely 1ft himself down from the fortress, but for 
an alarm caused by the weeping of a lady who had shared his con- 
finement and from whom he could not part without saying farewell. 
He was not allowed another chance. Aurangzeb had him tried — 
nominally ^or an old murder which he had committed when Viceroy — 
and executed?' Having thus disposed of his three brothers, Aurangzeb 
got rid of their sons by slow poisoning with laudanum, and shut up 
his aged father in his palace till he died. * 

Then was let loose on India that tremendously destructive force, 
a puritan Muhammadan monarch. In 1 658, in the same summer 
that witnessed the death of the puritan Protector of England, 
Aurangzeb, at the age of forty, seated himself on the throne of the 
MughalS; The narrative of his long reign of half a century is the 
history of a great reaction against the religious compromises of his 
predecessors, and against their policy of conciliation towards the 
native races. He set before h?mself three tasks : he resolved to reform 
the morals of the Court ; to bring down the Hindus to their proper 
place as infidels; and to crush the two heretical Muhammadan 
kingdoms of southern India. 

The luxurious lords soon found that they had got a very different 
master from the old palace-builder. Aurangzeb was an austere 
compound of the emperor, the soldier, and the saint ; and he imposed 
a like austerity on all around him. Of a humble silent demeanour, 
with a profound resignation to God’s will in the height of success as 
in the depths of disaster, very plainly clothed, never sitting on a raised 
seat in private, nor using^any vessel of silver or gold, he earned his 
daCily food by manual labour. But he doubled the royal charities, 
and established free eating-houses for the sick and poor. Twice each 
day he took his seat in court to dispense justice. On Fridays he 
con|)[ucted the praters of the common people in the great mosque. 
During the month of fast, he spent six to nine hours a night in read- 
ing the Kuran to a select assembly of the faithful. He completed, 
when emperor, the task which he had begun as a boy, of learning 
the sacred book by heart ; and he presented two copies of it to 
Mecca, beautifully written with his own hand. He maintained a 
body of learned men to compile a code of the Muhammadan law, at 
a cost exceeding 20,000i. sterling. 

The players and minstrels were silenced by royal proclamation. 
But they were settled on grants of land, if they would turn to a better 
life. The courtiers suddenly became men of prayer ; the ladies of 
the 8ei]|glio took enthusiastically to reciting the Kuran. Only the 
ipmt dimcers and singers made a struggle. They carried a bier with 
wdling under the window of the Emperor. On his Majesty’s looking 
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out and asking the purport of the funeral procession^ they answered, 
that ^ Music was dead, and that they were bearing forth her corpse.’ 
* Pray bury her deeply,’ replied the Emperor from the balcony, * so that 
henceforth she may make no more noise.’ | 

The measures taken against the Hindus seemed for a time to 
promise equal success. Aurangzeb at once stopped the allowance to 
the Hindu high-priest at Benares. Some of the most sacred Hindu 
temples he levelled with the ground, erecting magnificenj^ mosques 
out of their materials on the same sites. He personally'Yqpk part in 
the work of proselytism. ‘ His Majesty,’ says a Persian biographer, 
^ hiiftself teaches the holy confession to numerous infidels, and invests 
them with dresses of honour and other favours.’ He finally restored 
the Muhammadan Calendar. He refused to receive offerings at the 
Hindu festivals, and he sacrificed a large revenue from Hindu shrines. 
He remitted eighty taxes on trade and religion, at a yearly loss of 
several millions sterling. The goods of the true believers, indeed, 
were for some time altogether exempted from duties; and were 
eventually charged only one-half the rate paid by the Hindus. 

These remissions of revenue, compelled Aurangzeb to resort to 
new taxation. When his ministers remonstrated against giving up 
the Hindu pilgrim-tax, he sternly declined to share the profits of 
idolatry, and proposed a general tax on the infidels instead. That 
hated impost had been abolished by Akbar in the previous century — 
as part of his policy of conciliation towards the Hindus. Aurangzeb 
revived the poll-tax on infidels, in spite of the clamours of the Hindu 
l)opulation. They rent the air with lamentations under the palace 
windows. When he went forth in state on Friday, to lead the 
prayers of the faithful in the great mosque, he found the streets 
choked with petitioners. The Emperor paused for a moment for the 
suppliant crowd to open ; then he cominanded his elephants to 
advance, trampling the wretched people under foot. The detested 
impost was unsparingly enforced. If a Hindu of rank, writes a 
Persian historian, met a menial of the tax-office, ‘ his countenance 
instantly changed.’ So low were the native raefes brought, that a 
proclamation issued forbidding any Hindu to ride in a palankeen, or 
on an Arab horse, without a licence from G ovemment. 

While Aurangzeb dealt thus hardly with the Hindu population, 
his hand fell heavily on the Hindu princes. He vindictively re- 
membered that the Hindu Eajputs had nearly won the throne for his 
eldest brother, and that their most distinguished chief had dared to 
remonstrate with himself. ^ If your Majesty,’ wrote the brave Hindu 
Raja of Jodhpur, ^ places any faith in books by distinction called divine, 
you will there be instructed that Grod is the God of all mankind, not 
the God of the Mussulmans alone. In your temples to His name, 
the voice of prayer is raised ; in a house of images, where a bell is 
shaken. He is still the object of worship.’ Aurangzeb did not venture 
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to quarrel with this great militiiry priuce. He sought his friendship, 
aud employed him in the highest and most dangerous posts. But 
on his dealb, the Emperor tried to seize his infant sons. The 
chivalrous blood of the Eujputs boiled over at this outrage on the 
widow and the orphan. They rose in rebellion ; one of Aurangzeb’s 
own sons placed himself at their head, proclaimed himself emperor, 
and marched against his father with 70,000 men. A bitter war of 
religion fcPJ^qwed. Aurangzeb, whose cause for a time had seemed 
hopeless, ^ared not the Hindus. He burned their homesteads, cut 
down their fruit-trees, defiled their temples, and carried away cartloads 
of their gods to the capital. There he thrust the helpless images, with 
their faces downwards, below the steps of the great mosque, so that 
they should be hourly trampled under foot by the faithful. The 
Rajputs, on their side, despoiled the mosques^ burned the Kuran, and 
insulted the prayer-readers. The war ended in a sullen submission 
of the Hindus ; but the Rajputs became thenceforth the destroyers, 
instead of the supporters, of the Mughal Empire. 

‘ Having thus brought low the infidel Hindus of the north, 
Aurangzeb turned his strength against the two heretical Muham- 
madan kingdoms of southern India. The conquest of the south had 
been the dream of the Mughal dynasty. During four generations, 
each emperor had laboured, with more or less constancy, at the task. 
To the austere conscience of Aurangzeb it seemed not only an 
unalterable part of the imperial i^olicy, but an imperative religious 
duty. It grew into the fixed idea of his life. The best years of his 
young manhood, from seventeen to forty, he had spent as Viceroy of 
the South, against the heretic Shia kingdoms and the infidel Marathas. 
When the Viceroy of the South became Emperor of India, he placed 
a son in charge of the w/ir. During the first twenty-three years of 
his reign, Aurangzeb directed the operations from his distant northern 
capital. But at the age of sixty-three he realised that, if he was 
ever to conquer the South, he must lead his armies in person. 
Accordingly, in 1681, he set forth, now a white-bearded man, from 
his capital, never to return. The remaining twenty-six ^ears of his 
life he spent on the march, or in the camp, until death released him, 
at the age of nearly ninety, from his long labour. 

Already a great sense of isolation had chilled the Emperor’s heart. 

‘ The art of reigning,’ he said, ‘ is so delicate, that a king’s jealousy 
should be awakened by his very shadow.’ His brothers and nephews 
had been slain, as a necessary condition of his accession to the throne. 
His own sons were now impatient* of his long reign. One of them 
had openly rebelled ; the conduct of another was so doubtful that the 
imperial guns had to be pointed against his division during a battle* 
Thelsi]ji4ii^Persian adventurers, who had formed the most trustworthy 
aervaihts bf the Empire, were discountenanced by Aurangzeb as Shia 
heretics. The Hindus had been alienated as infidels. But one 
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mighty force still remained at his command. Never had the troops 
of the Empire been more regularly paid or better equipped, although 
at one time better disciplined. Aurangzeb knew that tne army alone 
stood between him and the disloyalty of ]^is sons, and between him 
and the hatred of the native races. He now resolved to hurl its 
whole weight against the two heretical Muhammadan kingdoms of 
southern India. ^ 

The military array of the Empire consisted of a regulj^: army of 
about 400,000 men, and a provincial militia estimate^' high as 
4,400,000. The militia was made up of irregular levies, uncertain 
in nhmber, incapable of concentration, and whose services could only 
be relied on for a short period. The regular army consisted partly 
of contingents, whose commanders received grants of territory, or 
magnificent allowances for their support, partly of troops paid direct 
from the imperial treasury. The policy of Akbar had been to recruit 
from three mutually hostile classes — the Suni .Muhammadans of the 
Empire, the Shia Muhammadans from beyond the north-western 
frontier, and the Hindu Rajputs. The Shia generals were conspicucois 
for their skill, the Rajput troops for their valour. On the eve of 
battle the Rajput w'arriors bade each other a cheerful farewell for ever ; 
not without reason, as in one of Aurangzeb’s actions only six hundred 
Rajputs survived out of eight thousand. 

The strength of the army lay in its cavalry, 200,000 strong. The 
pay was high, a trooper with only one horse, says Bernier, receiving 
not less than Rs. 25 (say 55 shillings) a month — a large sum in those 
days. Cavaliers with parties of four or more horses drew from 200i. 
to nearly l,000i. sterling a year, while a commander of five thousand 
had an annual suqdus of 15,000i. sterling, after defraying all expenses. 
The sons of the nobility often served as private troopers, and the 
path of i)romotion lay open to all. Originally a commander of 
cavalry was bound to maintain an equal number of infantry, one- 
fourth of them to be matchlockmen and the rest archers. But, as a 
matter of fact, the infantry were a despised force, consisting of 15,000 
picked men around the king’s person, and a rabble of 200,000 to 
300,000 foot soldiers and camp-followers on the march. The match- 
lockmen squatted on the ground, resting their pieces on a W’ooden 
fork which they carried on their backs ; ‘ terribly afraid,’ says 
Bernier, ‘of burning their eyelashes or long beards; and, above all, 
lest some jin or evil spirit should cause the musket to burst.’ For 
every random shot which they fired under these disadvantages, the 
cavalry discharged three arrows with a good aim, at their ease. 
The pay of a matchlockman went as high as 44a. a month. 

The artillery consisted of a siege-train, throwing balls up to 96 
and 112 pounds; a strong force of field-guns; 200 to 300 swivel 
guns on camels; and ornamental batteries of light guns, known 
as the stirrup-artillery. The stirrup-artillery on a rojal march 
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numbered 50 or 60 small brasf pieces^ mounted on painted earriagps, 
each drawn ^by two horses, with a third horse led by an assistant 
driver as a f elay. At one time many of the gunners had been Christians 
or Portuguese, drawing 2iZ. sterling per mensem. The monthly pay 
of a native artilleryman under Aurangzeb was about 70s. The im- 
portance of the artillery may be estimated from the fact, that after a 
battle with one of his brothers, Amangzeb found 114 cannon left^ on 
the fieldi^^The army of Kandahar in 1651 carried with it 30,000 
cannon-balls, 400,000 lbs. of gunpowder, and 14,000 rockets. The 
war elephants were even more important than the artillery. Ex- 
perienced generals reckoned one good elephant equal to a regiment 
of 600 cavalry ; or, if properly supported by matchlockmen, at double 
that nupiber. Elephants cost from 10,000i. downwards : 500?. to 
1,000?. being a common ]}nce. Akbar kept 5,000 of these huge 
animajs, ^ in strength like a mountain, in courage and ferocity lions.^ 
Under «iurangzeb, over 800 elephants were maintained in the royal 
stables, besides the large number employed on service and in the 
provinces. 

A pitched battle commenced "with a mutual cannonade. The 
guns were placed in front, sometimes linked together with chains of 
iron. Behind them were ranged the camel-artillery with swivel-guns, 
supported by the matchlockmen ;'the elephants were kept as much 
as possible out of the first fire ; the cavalry poured in their arrows 
from either flank. The Emperor, on a lofty armour-plated elephant, 
towered conspicuous in the centre ; princes of the blood or powerful 
chiefs commanded the right and left wings. But there was no proper 
staff to enable the Emperor to keep touch with the wings and the 
Tear. After the cannonade had done its work of confusion, a tremen- 
dous cavalry charge took place ; the horse and elephants being 
pushed on in front and from either flank to break the adverse line of 
guns. In the hand-to-hand onset that followed, the centre division and 
each wing fought on its own account ; and the commander-in-chief 
might consider himself fortunate if one of his wings did not go over 
to the enemy. If the Emperor descended from his elephant, even to 
pursue the beaten foe on horseback, his own troops might in a moment 
break away in panic, and the just won victory be turned into a 
defeat. 

, With all its disadvantages, the weight of this array wa^ such that 
\ no power then in India could, in the long run, withstand. Its weak 
'point was not its order of battle, but the disorder of its march. There 
w^ no complete chain of subbrdination between the divisional com- 
manders. A locust multitude of followers ate up the country for 
, , leagn^jpn either side. The camp formed an immense city sometimes 
length, sometimes 7^ miles in circumference. Dead beasts 
pois the air. * 1 could never,* writes Bernier, in words 
^^liis Icouptigrman Dupleix turned into action a century later, 
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^ see tHeae soldiers, destitute of order, and moving with the irregularity 
of a herd of animals, without thinlang how easily five and twenty 
thousand of our veterans from Flanders, under Oonde«or Turenne, 
would destroy an Indian army, however yast.’ 

A Bundela oflBcer in the grand army has left a journal of its opera- 
|,ions, but without mentioning the total number of troops employed* 
Aurangzeb found two distinct f)owers in southern India : first, the 
heretical Muhammadan kingdoips of Golconda and Bijapm ; second, 
the fighting Hindu peasantry, known as the Masath|is. In the 
previous ceptury, while Akbar was conciliating the Hindu Bajputs of 
thfe north, the independent Muhammadan sovereigns of the south 
had tried a Uke policy towards the Hindu Marathas, with less success. 
During a hundred years, the Marathas had sometimes sided with the 
independent Muhammadan kingdoms against the imperial troops, 
sometimes with the lAperial troops against the independent Muham- 
madan kingdoms ; exacting payment from bpth sides ; and^radually 
erecting themselves into a third party which held the balance of 
power in the south. After several years of fighting, Aurangzeb 
subdued the two Muhammadai^ kingdoms, and set himself to finally 
crush the Hindu Marathas. In 1690 their leader was captured; 
but he scornfully rejected the Emperor’s offer of pardon coupled with 
the condition of turning Mussulman. His eyes were burned in their 
sockets with a red-hot iron, and the tongue which had blasphemed the 
Prophet was cut out. The skin of his head, stuffed with straw, was 
insultingly exposed throughout the cities of southern India. , 

These and similar atrocities nerved with an inextinguishable hatred 
the whole Maratha race. The guerilla war of extermination which 
followed during the next seventeen years has scarcely a parallel in 
history. The Marathas first decoyed, then baffled, and finally 
slaughtered the imperial troops. The chfvalrous Eajputs of the north 
had stood up against the shock of the grand army and had been 
broken by it. The Hindu peasant confederacy of the north employed 
a very different strategy. They had no idea of bidding farewell to 
each other on the eve of a battle, or of dying ntjxt day on a pitched 
field. They declined altogether to fight unless they were sure to 
win ; and their word for victory meant ^ to plunder the enemy.’ 
Their clouds of horsemen, scantily clad, with only a folded blanket for 
a saddle, rode jeeringly round the imperial cavalry swathed in swords 
proof wadding, or fainting under chain-armour, and with difficulty 
spurring their heavily caparisoned steeds out of a prancing amble. 
If the imperial cavalry charged in fprce, they charged into thin air. 
If they pursued in detachments, they were speared man by man. 

In the Mughal army the foot-soldier was an object of contempt. 
The Maratha infantry were among the finest light troops in the 
.world. Skilled marksmen, and so agile as almost always to 
be able to choose their own ground, they laughed at the heavy 
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cavalry of the Empire. The Marathas camped at pleasure around the 
grand army, cutting off supplies^ dashing in upon its line of march^ 
plundering the ammunition-waggons at river-crossings, and allowing 
the wearied imperialists no ^pleep by night-attacks. If they did not 
pillage enough food from the royal convoys, every homestead was 
ready to furnish the millet and onions which was all they required. 
When encumbered with booty, oir fatigued with fighting, they 
vanished into their hill forts ; and next morning fresh swarms hung 
upon the imperial line of march. The tropical heats and rains added 
to the miseries of the northern troops. One autumn a, river over- 
flowed the royal camp at midnight, sweeping away ten thousand men, 
with countless tents, horses, and bullocks. The destruction only 
ceased when the aged Emperor wrote a prayer on paper with his own 
hand, and cast it into the rising waters. 

During ten years Aurangzeb directed thes4 disastrous operations, 
chiefly f^m a headquarters’ cantonment. But his headquarters 
had grown into an enormous assemblage, estimated by an Italian 
traveller at over a million persons. The Marathas were now plunder- 
ing the imperial provinces to t^e norj;h, and had blocked the line of 
communication with upper India. In 1698 the Emperor, lean, and 
stooping under the burden of eighty years, broke up his head- 
quarters, and divided the remnants of his forces into two corps d'arm^e. 
One of them he sent under his best general to hold the Marathas in 
check in the open country. The other he led in person to besiege 
their cities and liill forts. The corps darmee of the plains was 
beguiled into a fruitless chase from province to province ; fighting 
nineteen battles in six months. It marched and counter-marched, 
writes the Bundela officer, 3,000 miles in one continuous cam- 
paign, until the elephants, horses, and camels w'ere utterly worn 
out. * 

The Emperor’s co'ips d'arm6e fared even worse. Forty years 
before, in the struggle for the throne, he had shared the bread of the 
common soldiers, slept on the bare ground, or reconnoitred, almost 
unattended, several ‘leagues in front. The youthful spirit flamed 
up afresh in the aged monarch. He marched his troops in the 
height of the rainy season. Many of the nobles, having lost their 
horses, had to trudge through the mire on foot. Fort after fort fell 
before his despairing onslaught ; but each capture left his array 
more shattered and the forces of the enemy unimpaired. At last his 
so-called sieges dwindled into an attack on a fortified village of 
banditti, during which he was hemmed in within his own entrench- 
ments. In 1703 the Marathas had surprised an imperial division on 
the banks of the Narbada, 21,000 strong, and massacred or driven it 
pell-meyi^to. the river, before the troopers could even saddle their 
horses^ In 1705 the imperial elephants were carried off from their pas- 
ture-ground outside the royal camp ; the convoys from the north were 
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intercepted ; and grain rose to fivepence a pound in the army— a 
rate more than ten times the ordinary price, and scarcely reached 
even in the severest Indian famines when millions havok died of star- 
vation. The Marathas had before this ^(egun to recover their forts. 
The Emperor collected the wreck of his army, and tried to negotiate 
a truce. But the insolent exultation of tfie enemy left him no hope. 
‘They plundered at pleasure,^ says the Bundela oflScer, ‘every 
province of the south ; ’ ‘ not a single person durst venture, out of the 
camp.’ - 

In 1706, a quarter of a century since the grand army had set 
forth from the northern capital, the Emperor began to sink under the 
accumulation of disasters. While he was shut up within his camp 
in the far south, the "Marathas had organised a regular system of 
extorting one-fourth of the imperial revenue from several of the 
provinces to the north*. In the north-west the Hindu Bajputs were 
in arms. Still further north, the warlike Jat Hindu peasajiiry were 
up in revolt, near the capital. Aurangzeb had no one to quell this 
general rising of the Hindu races. The Muhammadan generals, who 
had served him so well during ]^is prime of life, now perceived that 
the end was near, and began to shift for themselves. Of his four 
surviving sons, he had imprisoned the eldest during six years; and 
finally released him only after eleven years of restraint. The next 
and most favoured son so little trusted his father that, after one 
narrow escape, he never received a letter from the Emperor without 
turning pale. The third son had been during eighteen years a 
fugitive in Persia from his father’s vengeance, wearying the Shah 
for an army with which to invade Hindustan. The fourth son had 
known what it was to be arrested on suspicion. The finances had 
sunk into such confusion that the Emperor did not dare to discuss 
them with his ministers. With one Ihst effort, he retreated to 
Ahmadnagar; the Marathas insulting the line of march, but stand- 
ing aside to allow the litter of the Emperor to pass, in an awed 
silence. 

The only escape left to the worn-out Emperor was to die. ‘ I came a 
stranger into the world,’ he wrote to one of his sons a few days before 
the end, ‘ and a stranger I depart. I brought nothing with me, and, 
save my human infirmities, I carry nothing away. I have fears for 
my salvation, and of what torments may await me. Although I trust 
in God’s mercy, yet terror will not quit me. But, come what may, I 
have launched my barque on the waves. Farewell, farewell, farewell ! ’ 
The fingers of the dying monarch kept mechanically telling his beads 
till the last moment. He expired on the 21st of February 1707, in 
the 91st year of his age and the 51st of his reign according to the 
Muhammadan calendar ; or two years less by our reckoning of time. 
^ Carry this creature of dust to the nearest burying-place,’ he said, 
‘ and lay it in the earth without any useless coffin.’ His will 
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restricted his funeral expenses to ten shillings, which he had saved 
from the sale of work done with his own hands. Ninety odd pounds 
that he had*eamed byj^copying the Kuran, he left to the poor. His 
followers buried him beside the tomb of a £a.mous saint, near the 
deserted capital of Daulatabad. 

Never since the Assyrian summer night when the Boman Emperor 
Julian lay dying of the javelin woufid in his side, had an imperial 
policy of ruction ended in so complete a catastrophe. The Boman 
Empire was, ddfetined to centuries of further suffering before it passed 
through death into new forms of life. The history of Aurangzeb’s 
successors is a swifter record of ruin. The Hindu military rafies 
closed in upon the Mughal Empire ; its Muhammadan viceroys 
carved out for themselves independent kingdoms from its dismem- 
bered provinces. A series of puppet monarchs were set up and 
pulled down ; seven devastating hosts poured into India through the 
northern^ passes ; a new set of invaders who would take no denial 
landed from the sea. Less than a century after Aurangzeb’s death, 
Lord Lake, on his entry into Delhi, was shown a feeble old captive 
of the Hindu Marathas, blinded, poverty-stricken, and half imbecile, 
sitting under a tattered canopy, whom he compassionately saluted 
as the Mughal Emperor. A new rule succeeded in India ; a rule 
under which the too rapid reforms of Akbar, and the too obstinate 
reaction of Aurangzeb, are alike impossible. 

Periods of progress have alternated with periods of pause. But 
the advance has been steady towards that consciousness of solidarity, 
that enlightenment of the masses, and that capacity for political 
rights, which mark the growth of a nation. It was by the aliena- 
tion of the native races that the Mughal Empire perished ; it is by 
the incorporation of those races into a loyal and a united people 
that the British rule will endure. 

And ye, that read these Rtiincs Tragicall, 

Learne, by their losse, to love the low degree ; 

And, if that Fortune chaunce you up to call 
To Honour^s seat, forget not what you be : 

For he, that of himself is most secure. 

Shall tinde his state most hckle and unsure. 


W. W. Hunter. 
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FALLACIES OF THE FRENCIF BRESS. 


It would be difficult to overestimate the influence in these days of 
the press on international misunderstandings. We know the views 
of Prince Bismarck on this matter, and there can be no higher 
authority. It is, therefore, satisfactory to observe that the tranquil 
and correct tone of the French press during the recent qp’sis in the 
affairs of Germany and France has been generally recognised and 
commended by the press of other countries. , 

If a similar spirit had characterised the French press when treat- 
ing the various questions which have lately arisen between France 
and England, the relations of the two countries would be now in 
a more satisfiictory condition. • Unfortunately, for some time past it 
has pleased French journalists to accuse the Government and people 
of this country of all sorts of misdeeds. These accusations are sus- 
tained by no proof, and for the most pari are founded on the merest 
fallacies. 

M. Joseph Reinach, in the March number of this Review, says : 
* There are half-a-dozen carefully and conscientiously edited Paris 
newspapers, but not more than twenty-five people in London beyond 
the French colony ever read one ; ’ he *adds that we form our ideas 
of French matters from the Figaro^ which is ‘ our favourite paper,* 
and that ‘ Figaro persistently deceives us.* 

I will make no reference to Figaro^ a paper I seldom read, and 
pass by as unworthy of serious consideration the invectives of such 
journals as El'niransigeanty La France, La Revanche, and others, 
rivals in violence, as in incoherence, when mentioning England, 
of that ephemeral production V Anti-Anglais, I propose to deal 
only with statements in the ‘ carefully and conscientiously edited 
papers,’ with accusations made by publicists of reputation, such as 
M. John Leraoinne. 

We are charged by that eminent journalist that by our Apolitical 
and religious intrigues we caused the revival of the Eastern Ques- 
tion 5 ’ that England ^ intrigued in Bulgaria by her inevitable and 
overwhelming biblical commercial travellers ; ’ that * England put 
herself at the head of a coalition against the little Greek kingdom to 
protect her sous-prljfet in Bulgaria;* that it is the English who 
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exercise all over Europe their ^ mMiers d^agmte provocateurs ; * that^ 
* we instigated and paid for the revolution in Bulgaria.’ 

These are .grave accusations. Now on what foundation are they 
made ? M. John Lemoinn^ neither gives nor attempts proof of 
any one of them in the newspaper which publishes them. He can 
hardly think that our ‘ biblical commercial travellers ’ have at their 
disposal funds suflScient to pay for a^Bulgarian revolution ; and one 
so well acq;aainted with English life must know that the British 
Grovernment^if so minded, could not provide money for that purpose 
without the British public, and therefore the whole of the world, 
being aware of it. Many Frenchmen have, I know, ^ Tor de Pitt’ dh 
the brain, and some there are who think that statesman is still with 
us in the flesh. But M. John Lemoinne is free from such halluci- 
nations. He should therefore explain how ^ England paid for the 
Bulgarian revolution which she instigated ’ arid why Eussia joined 
her in a' coalition against the little Greek kingdom, in order to 
protect England’s soua-prefet in Bulgaria, Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg. 

I do not know whether Mat{oh Le Gaulois, and Le Petit 
Journal are among the six papers referred to by M. Eeinach; but 
the articles of the first named are signed by writers as eminent and 
well known as Jules Simon, John Lemoinne, J. de la Fosse, and 
Banc. It claims also to be ^ the only French journal receiving by 
special wire the last news of the whole world ; ’ and I observe that by 
a remarkable coincidence its correspondents from distant places, 
such as Mandalay or Philadelphia, convey ‘ par cable ’ the same news, 
in the same words, as some of the London journals (the Times or 
Standard for instance) have published from their correspondents on 
the preceding day. 

The Gaviois publishes during the autumn months the move- 
ments of its various abonnes. Among them I find some of the 
first names in France, and I conclude that what appears in that 
journal is not displeasing to them. 

Le Petit Journal has by far the largest circulation of any French 
newspaper. 

In these papers it is that I find, among other questionable asser- 
tions, the following; ‘that our army is ridiculous;’ ‘that it was 
beaten in Afghanistan ; ’ that ‘ we were driven from the Black Sea ; ’ 

‘ overpowered in the Soudan,’ ‘ expulsed from Turkey ; ’ ‘ that England 
will have to repent for having abandoned France in 1870, her faith- 
ful (?) ally in the Crimea, China, and Mexico ; ’ that ‘ our good friends 
the English have not been unconcerned in the massacre by the 
natives (Obock) of a part of the crew of the “ Pingoin ; ” ’ that ‘ Eng- 
land shows herself unfriendly towards France — hostile at 

Cairo, Madagascar, and Tonquin, at the New Hebrides, even on the 
fishing grounds of Newfoundland and the Channel.’ 
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This last statement is unfortunate, in face of the recent friendly 
action of the British Government to\vards France in Newfoundland 
which has caused some discontent among our colonists; and, as 
regards the Channel fisheries, it is npw pretty well known that 
while French vessels have free access to all our ports, and have 
equal rights with English fishermen to sell their fish, no English 
fishing boat may enter a French port unless driven by stress of 
weather, nor may she under any circumstances sell theje her fish. 
Some of the above statements I must qualify bj^thp only term 
applicable to them, as rubbish, and therefore unworthy of notice. But 
a5 to Tonquin, Madagascar, and Cairo ? 

What are our unfriendly acts in Tonquin ? I know of none, and 
none are specified by the French press ; though it would not be 
surprising, having regard to French intrigues in Burraah, and the 
craving of France for alliance with Kussia, were we to see with regret 
the establishment of ‘ nos chers voisins’ in Tonquin. T^e French 
press is not very clear on our misdeeds in Madagascar. Beyond 
allegations of sympathy with the Hovas, and that their army is ^som- 
manded by General Willoughby (who certainly is not an English 
officer), I can find no specific charge. French writers, however, are 
either ignorant, or forget, that our interests in Madagascar exceed 
those of France. Our missionaries spread Christianity and education 
over the island, and brought to its native inhabitants the advantages 
of a higher civilisation. * We taught them to be industrious, and our 
neighbouring colony, the Mauritius, is to a certain extent dependent 
on them for its supjjlies. W'ere I to ask what benefit France has 
conferred on Madagascar, the French press would find some difficulty 
in giving a satisfactory answer. 

On Egypt France has undoubtedly conferred great benefits. At 
the close of the last century she brought* a long-lost ancient civilisa- 
tion to our modern knowledge ; and now by the construction of the 
Suez Canal she has facilitated intercourse between the Eastern and 
Western world. The French are naturally proud of that work, due, 
as it is, entirely to their own genius and enterprise. All this is 
readily acknowledged in England ; but in France it is sometimes 
forgotten that the maintenance and financial success of their work 
are almost entirely dependent on the commerce of England, as also 
that the British Government has a very large stake in the canal, 
which forms the shortest route to our Indian Empire and great 
colonies in Australasia. 

Unfortunately, on this question of Egypt — so interesting to 
France and England — a state of things has arisen which has inter- 
fered with the cordial relations between the two countries, and the 
French press has not been sparing of its accusations. We are charged 
with ‘ having deceived France and surreptitiously taken possession 
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of Egypt; ’ and M. John Lemoinne tells us we are acting under the 
despicable device, J^y riste. 

Now, shortly, what are the facts ? France and England were 
equally bound to maintain the authority of the Khedive Teufik, whom 
they had established on the deposition, at their instance, of his father 
Ismail. The two countries were largely interested in the financial 
condition of Egypt, and in keeping open the Suez Canal. By the 
rebellion oJ[^ Arabi these interests were seriously menaced, so we 
invited Fran^pe to join us in protecting them. The French Govern- 
ment refused, and we were compelled to act alone. The forts of 
Alexandria (not the city, as it pleases French journalists to say) wefe 
bombarded,' temporary possession was taken of the Canal, the battle 
of Tel-el-Kebir was fought, Arabi captured in Cairo and sent into 
exile. Since then England has made great sacrifices. She has given 
the lives of some of her best generals and many soldiers, besides in- 
curring a ^arge expenditure. She is solemnly pledged to quit Egypt 
as soon as the establishment of a stable government and the condi- 
tion of the country will permit her so to do ; and her people, as well 
as the French, desire the speedy fulfilment of this promise. Had 
the efforts of the British Government been aided and not persistently 
thwarted by French influence, the last of her soldiers would probably 
ere this have left the country. That J^y suisjfy reste is England’s 
device, is one of the many fallacies cherished by the French press. 
As to the New Hebrides, the French occupation is in violation of 
the agreement made with England. We are not acquainted with the 
action of our Government in this matter, but we know well the feel- 
ing of Australia, and French journalists would do well to pay more 
attention to it. They should consider whether it is wise to arouse 
the hostility of a young and vigorous people of the British race who, 
if it continues its present progress, will probably in the lifetime of 
some existing French child equal, if not surpass, France in wealth, 
power, and population. We are accused of a ‘ grasping and selfish 
policy.’ The great expansion of England cannot be denied ; but has 
it not been beneficial" to other nations as well as to ourselves? In 
our colonies all foreigners who are not criminals are free to come and 
to settle when and where they will, and they enjoy equal rights with 
Englishmen. Wherever the Union Jack flies, trade is free to all 
alike. What a contrast does not this present with the state of 
things in Tonquin and other French possessions. 

I am here reminded that the French press fails to do justice to 
its own Government in the matter of expansion ; for if to Tonquin 
and Annam be added the protectorates of Tunis, Madagascar, and 

’ la I tiad this atntising statement, ’vvbich will be news to Lord Alcester ; 

* Tile commanded by the old Lord Seymour, who, standing on the poop of 

bi& Sagiidpt notwithstanding his eighty years, watched with calm the destruction of 
Alexandzl&’ 
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some islands in the South Paci&o and 12ed Sea, it must be admitted 
tliat France has done pretty well during the last few years. It is true 
that the acquisition of Tunis cannot be considered as pure gain; for, 
disturbing as it does the balance of powf r in the Mediterranean, it 
has cost France the friendship of a rising maritime nation, the 
youngest but not the least important of the great European Powers. 

The projects which are announced in the French press as to the 
Tunisian port of Bizerta also, wilj, if carried out, entail gypense on 
England ; for we have received through the Journal d^s Dihats a 
very frank warning of what we may expect in the event of certain 
unhappy contingencies. 

That ^ conscientious ’ pai)er published in November last some very 
remarkable articles on*the English and Grerman navies, emanating, it 
is said, from high authority. From one of these we learn what the 
plan of campaign woulfl be in the event of war with England. There 
is to be no meeting of the fleets in line of battle ; our shijjs’ of war 
are to be avoided, except when met in very inferior force ; all the 
energy and power of the PVench navy is to be directed to stril^e a 
mortal blow at our commerce. Qur merchant ships are to be harassed, 
and, if necessary, sunk by swift cruisers and torpedo boats ; a fleet 
of the latter being stationed for that purpose in the Channel, in ports 
opposite the English coast, which*are to be enlarged and strengthened. 
The writer of these articles says : ‘ Ce n’est pas tr^s chevaleresque ! ’ 
and I agree with him. 

The TempSf one of the ablest and most respectable of the French 
newspapers, speaks of our army as a mercenary army (‘ quant a ses 
mercenaires ’). Why, may I ask, is this term of obloquy applied to 
the British army ? It consists of some 200,000 men (not counting 
the Indian Native Army), who voluntarily embrace the profession of 
arms and serve in all parts of the globe.* The State pays for their 
service, just as in France the State pays the French army, account 
being taken of the different conditions of life in the two countries. 
Now, there are in France 300 senators and 584 deputies, each of 
whom receives for his services twenty-five or thirty francs per day, 
besides other advantages of a pecuniary character. Would it he 
justifiable in consequence, or would it not, on the contrary, be highly 
offensive, to term the French a mercenary Parliament ? 

Fallacies relating to our army, its composition and action, are 
not confined to the French press. Max O’Eell, a French author, 
who writes with considerable knowledge of England, and always 
in a fair spirit, expresses the opinion that we have fought very 
little to obtdin our possessions. I fear the charge, so often heard in 
our Parliament, ^ that we are always fighting somewhere,’ is nearer 
the truth. 

Passing by the wars, carried on over a period of six centuries, 
with France, in her own country, in Germany, Spain, .Portugal, the 
Low Countries, Canada, India, and Egypt, I am reminded by a 
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memorial erected in the club in which I am writing, ‘to the memoi^y 
of its members who have fallen in battle,’ that from the Crimean 
war to the ^Soudan expedition, some portion of the British army 
has been engaged in ninetefen campaigns, and this club alone has to 
deplore the loss of 118 of its members, officers, whose names are 
inscribed on the memorial. 

I read lately in a French journ^ the wish expressed that India 
should be- invaded by Kussia, and that our colonies should revolt and 
declare the?r independence. What the future fate of India may be 
it is difficult to say. M. Eugene Forgues, in his article ‘ L’lude et 
les Anglais,’ thinks that the termination of our rule is at hand. 
‘ The shade of Dupleix ’ (he says) ‘ should be satisfied ; it may 
already behold its vengeance.’ In this country the wish of all right- 
thinking men is, that when in the fulness of time our rule in India 
may cease, we shall leave an educated and prosperous people, fit and 
able to n?.aintain a government of their own. The various peoples of 
India are, however, too intelligent to desire the substitution of 
Eussian rule for the ‘pax Hritannica.’ As to the revolt of our 
colonies, I can hold out no hope to the French vrriter of the fulfil- 
ment of his desire. The English people will never repeat the wicked 
folly by which an afflicted king lost his American colonies ; and if the 
day ever comes when Canada or Australia declare their desire to 
separate from the mother country, no English hand will be raised to 
impede the fulfilment of their wish. 

Another fallacy which has been much propagated by the French 
press, is that France was abandoned {Idchement ahandonne) by us 
in her war with Germany. Now I can speak with some authority as 
to our action at that time, being, in the position I then filled, neces- 
sarily cognisant of all official communications with other govern- 
ments, and I declare that every effort in their power was made by the 
British Government to avert that war. But surely no reasonable 
man could expect that England would engage in hostilities with 
Germany, with whom she had no cause for quarrel, in order to aid 
France in a war whifih she had declared against our earnest advice 
and remonstrance. On the negotiations for peace, however, England 
did give proof of her desire to be useful to France, and not altogether 
without success. During the siege of Paris great sympathy was felt 
for the sufferings of that city, and when her gates were opened, not 
a moment was lost in ^ving effect to that sympathy, In 1875-76, 
when France was again threatened, the influence of tae British and 
Eussian Governments was exercised to avert from her the misfortune 
of war. The French press can hardly be ignorant of whalt took place 
thea^^iace it is profuse, not to say fulsome, in its expressions of 
gratitude to Eussia, while it ignores altogether the action of England. 
The Eussian alliance is now in vogue ; it is to be based on hatred to 
Germany, and ill-will to England. Madame Juliette Adam {NouveUe 
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Rmie) uses persuasive words. She tells her countrymen that ^ the 
Itussians speak French, love France/ have the same antipathies and 
animosities,’ therefore Bussian influence, dominant in the East, is in 
reality French influence which instals it^lf there.’ But what avails 
this eloquence ? It requires two to make an alliance, as it does to 
quarrel ; and the Czar — the incarnation of Bussikn power — has not 
yet forgotten ‘ Vive la Pologne, ^onsiev/r ! ’ 

The French press has lately seized upon the very smj^est inci- 
dents likely to create ill-feeling between the two countries. Take, 
for instance, its absurd misrepresentations in regard to a burlesque 
opera lately produced at the Savoy Theatre, emanating from corre- 
spondents either insufficiently acquainted with the English language 
or entirely indifferent fo the truth. These have been fully exposed 
by Max O’Eell in a letter to the Pall Mall GazeMe of the 7th of 
March. France may bfe (issured that in no country are her navy and 
army held in higher estimation than in England. « 

I read frequently in the French press complaints of the press in 
this country, and I am unable in many cases to say that they are un- 
founded. There can be no ])roj;)er comparison made between the 
English and French press, differing so essentially as they do in the 
conditions under which newspapers are created and exist in the two 
countries. In France, some few thousands of francs suffice to found 
a journal;' whereas in England a vast capital is required for a leading 
news])aper, and such papers employ, at adequate salaries, competent 
correspondents in all parts of the globe, who daily transmit at much 
expense valuable information. There are Paris journals whose 
articles without doubt compare favourably with the l)est of those in 
the London papers ; and of the French press in general it must be 
said that it is rarely wanting in esjjrit; but it often allow's a 
brilliancy of style to replace historical and*even geographical know- 
ledge. 

The English press deals mostly with facts, and is eminently prac- 
tical, whilst the French press is emotional, influencing the feelings 
rather than the reason of its readers. Hence thosfj fiillacies of which 
I have given some specimens. Let the French press discard them 
and others. Let it be assured, and tell its readers, that we have no 
desire to * incite to war Germany and France,’ or ‘ to create bad 
feeling between I'rance and Italy ;’ nor do we desire to set the Sultans 
of Morocco and Turkey, the Shah of Persia, or the Emperor of China 
against the French. Far from all this is our wish. We recognise 
the many good qualities of the French people, admire their ex- 
cellence in arts or in arms, and desire most sincerely to live in peace 
and good will with them. 

Akthur Otway. 
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About 300,000 persons emigrate from England every year, but 4,be 
inflow from other countries amply counterbalances this desertion. 
The sons of Albion who wander forth to seek their fortunes in all 
quarters of the habitable globe are speedily replaced by arrivals from 
all other lands. England offers hospitality tU" every new-comer, with- 
out aski?ig who he is or what is his nationality. The majority of the 
immigrants take the direction of London, which is, in consequence, 
becoming day by day more like the Tower of Babel. Every imagin- 
able language is to be heard in its streets, for every population on 
the face of the earth is represented in this great city. Its four 
millions of inhabitants constitute a wondrously polyglot assemblage of 
‘ kindreds and peoples and tongues^’ and there was a grain of truth in 
the jesting expression of a German resident : ‘ There is still a damned 
lot of English in London.’ A German was more justified in saying 
this than any other foreigner would have been, for by far the larger 
portion of the foreign element i)resent in London is recruited from 
the ‘ Fatherland.’ The proportion is so high as to be usually esti- 
mated at not less than six-sevenths. Whereas the other foreign 
colonies in London are more or less limited to certain quarters, the 
Germans are distributed' over aU the districts of the colossal city. 
According to some, their number is 35,000, others make it 70,000, 
a third estimate even doubles this last calculation ; but throughout 
England there can hardly be fewer than a quarter of a million, if w^e 
include the Germkn-spcaking Austrians and Swiss. It may there- 
fore be fairly asserted that the German colony in England is, after 
that of North America, the largest German group in any extra- 
German state. 

So comprehensive an assemblage of foreign settlers cannot fail 
to present many traits of active and social life the description of 
which may awaken general interest. An occasion for mrnishing such a 
sketch lies ready to hand, in the shape of the undennentioned books 
published during the last few years.* Under their guidance, with the 

* Schaible : Oeaehiohte der DeuUchm in England, 1685. 

Uorgeel : Die deuUolie Kelonie in London* 1881. 

Dorgeel : Jahrhtoh der De^iUohen in England, 1882. 

Br. H. Geehl : Dentachlands Pioniere in London, 1883. 

Kouig : Die doutsclie Gouvernante in England, 1884. 
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^aid of my own observations carried through a residence of nine years, 
I hope to communicate some of* the things best worth knowing in 
reference to the life and doings of the German inhabitants of London, 

As far back as 700 years ago, the»Germans took the first rank 
among the foreigners who sought the hospitable shores of England, 
either in search of gain, or fleeing from the pursuit of justice. As 
early as the twelfth century fhere was a distinct German colony 
here, which not only enjoyed official recognition on the f)art of the 
law, but possessed actual privileges, such as never* have been 
granted before or since to any people settled in a foreign land. 
And they have repaid the friendly offices thus held out to them 
by contributing their full share to the world-wide development of 
English commerce to which the British Emf)ire owes its strength. 

The history of the world’s commerce has much to tell of the 
branch establishment of the Hanseatic League in the Stapla-yard or 
Steel-yard of London, and of its importancfe especially in*the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Mediaeval lustre paled before the 
iurid glare of the Great Fire in the year 1666, and since 1866 
Cannon Street Station has occupied the place of the Steel-yard which 
the grateful Eichard Lion-heart handed over to his Cologne de- 
liverers for two shillings. But the annihilation of the Hanseatic 
privileges is not to be regretted, for though, for the time being, it 
injured the material interests of the Germans, it was attended with 
far countervailing moral advantages. The by no means unreason- 
able jealousy w^hich the privileges extended to foreigners created in 
the minds of the natives had no longer ground to stand on ; the 
relations between the strangers and their hosts became more friendly ; 
again, now that the two were on equal footing and that the Germans 
could no longer fall back upon their privileges, the Germans who 
were on the decline were spurred on to greater exertions, and thus 
led to put forth all their capabilities. Hence they succeeded in keep- 
ing themselves above water, and securing for ever a prominent part in 
the British department of the trade of the world. The City has no 
longer its special German ward, but it is thickly occupied by Germans. 

It is not, however, in business circles only that the German 
element is largely represented. Indeed, there is not a single pro- 
fession or calling in which the Germans in London are not actively 
engaged. They are to be found in the army, in primary schools, 
grammar schools, and universities ; on the stage, in the concert hall, 
in the pulpit, in the Koyal Academy of Arts ; as well as in the 
office, the factory, the workshop, behind the counter, or among the 
criminal classes ; in the City and the fashionable West End, the 
favourite north-west and south-west, the respectable north and 
north-east, or the squalid and neglected East End. The increase of 
the German population is exceedingly rapid. If w'e remember that 
under Elizabeth it amounted to hardly 4,000, it must be admitted 
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that its growth has more than kept equal paee with that of the total 
number of the inhabitants of the metropolis. 

The modern German colony of London owes its origin and its 
extraordinary spread in great part to the fact that Queen Victoria, 
herself the scion of a German dynasty, like her predecessor Anne, 
chose a German prince for her husband. Albert brought over many 
of his countrymen, directly and indirectly. He was the means of 
introducing a wider extension of the German language among his 
adopted countrymen, and bringing the German name into better 
odour. It is to him, and to the events of 1870 and 1871, as well 
as to the imtriotic efforts of Kinkel, Karl Blind, Freiligrath, aiM 
many others, that the Germans settled in England feel themselves to 
be Germans avani ioutl Once a man emigrates, his nationality is 
as a rule endangered ; tlie German emigrant especially is usually in 
a great hurry to throw off the old Adam and identify himself with 
his new sftirroundings. It is this very adaptability which has much 
to do vrith the success which generally attends his settlement in 
foreign countries. The London Germans, however, as a whole do 
not prove recreants to tluir origin, and have even taken many 
energetic measures to assert their German nationality, which they 
have generally succeeded in maintaining intact. They take lively 
interest in the moral and intellectual efforts, and in the political life 
of their Fatherland. This was shown conspicuously, inter alia, on 
the occasion of the Schiller Festival in 1859, during the last Franco- 
German War, in the Schleswig-Holstein affair, &c. 

As nothing can be so well calculated to keep up nationality and 
stimulate the feeling of a common interdependence as the frequent 
gathering of countrymen, it cannot be wondered at that German 
clulis are much in favour apaong the colony in London. The events 
of the year 1848 had the effect of transporting thither some of the 
worthiest sons of Germany and Austria; some of those patriots 
founded the ‘ National- Verein,’ in which love of the Fatherland wras 
zealously cherished, and which, among other movements, organised 
the Schiller Festival (already mentioned) in 1859, in which over 
10,000 Germans, resident in London, took part. A German society 
for protecting their rights ( ‘ Deutscher Ecchtsschutzverein ’ ) was 
also incorporated, and several others existed for a time. Most 
of these societies died out some twenty years agp for want of 
spirit to keep them up, and only two of the older aisociations are 
now in being. But new ones have started into lifcj^and are more 
numerous than ever before since 1870. The most prominent among 
the German Clubs now existing in London are the * Deutsches 
Athenaeum,’ and the * Turnverein ’ (Gymnasium). 

German Society for the Encouragement of Art and Science,’ 
known in English circles as the ‘ German Athenaeum,’ is the most 
select and exclusive of all German societies in the ‘ Ci^y of four 
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jnillions.’ Founded in the year 1§60, it struggled on for a while 
and then amalgamated itself three years later with the ‘London 
German Society for the Advance of Science.’ It soon 'numbered in 
its ranks the Hite of the German population. Since that time 
many distinguished Germans, passing through London or making 
some stay there, have been feted or admitted as honorary members 
within its hospitable and genial halls. ‘ Scientific lectures,’ says 
Dorgeel in one of his books, ‘ concerts, art exhibitions, anfl, since the 
year 1880, select dramatic representations have talJen^place there. 
The sections devoted to each of these objects have in the course of 
nine years given 243 of these evenings, besides twelve exhibitions 
on a larger scale.’ Th^ number of members is about 400 ; the annual 
subscription for scientists, artists, and authors, four guineas, for other 
members, six guinea^s; the entrance fee is fifteen guineas. The 
Athenflcum has done rr>uch to bring honour to the German name, 
and to keep up its credit among the English, but its fees mre some- 
what too high. They insure to the club the select character which i» 
desired, and which is highly laudable, but they insure it at too diigh 
a cost, seeing they thus exclude from membership many, perhaps 
the majority of, German artists and authors •resident in England. 
If the managers of the club wish to carry out its ideal — to number 
all the Anglo-German intelleetdal lights among its members — they 
must speak a serious word to the ‘ Chancellor of their Exchequer.’ 

Equally important, though in another direction, is the German 
Gymnastic Club,wliicli is better known and more favoured in English 
circles than any other German society. Its foundation arose out of 
the enthusiasm which reigned at the Schiller Festival. The build- 
ing in St. Pancras Eoad, erected at an expense of 10,000 guineas, 
and opened in 1861, contains among otligr things a large gymnasium 
and a very spacious concert-hall. Among the present 1,000 mem- 
bers there are only something over 300 Germans; the rest arc 
recruited mainly from Englishmen ; so that the non-German element 
in the first instance had the numerical superiority — a ratio which 
best answers to the chief object of the association, ‘to introduce and 
encourage German gymnastics in England, and by closer intercourse 
to bring about a better mutual understanding between the two 
ancestrally related nations.’ It is only in the number of members 
that the club is preponderatingly English ; in all other respects it is 
exclusively German : in the official language, in the composition of 
the managing committee, and iu its whole conduct. Together with 
physical exercise the intellectual life of Germspiy is actively repre- 
sented. The ‘ Literary Section’ organises forty-five to fifty evenings 
for dramatic readings in the course of the year — reading of the best 
dramas with distributed parts — when there is an average attendance 
of three-fourths of the members. Each piece is preceded by an 
introductory comment by a member. This section also includes the 
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reading of original poems by mepabers, and provides for the delivery 
of scientific lectures. It further arranges German theatrical perform- 
ances from time to tiipe, while another section, the ^ Dramatic Club/ 
looks after the representation of English plays. The library, con- 
taining nearly 3,000 volumes, is open to members on payment of a 
penny a week. This society holds the festival of its foundation every 
year at the Crystal Palace, and at Christmas there is a children’s 
festival with a Christmas tree, at which hundreds of poor German 
children receive i)resents in the Gymnasium. Every Saturday there 
is a large gathering of members for a genial ^ Kneipe,’ at which great 
merriment prevails. Once a year a ‘Fools’ festival’ is combined 
with this, at which a humorous ‘Carnival Journal’ is published. 
Besides all that we have enumerated there are two sub-sections : the 
Choral Union, which gives'; concerts occasionally, and the ‘ Sing-song 
Club,’ which, in the words of Dorgeel,‘ deals more seriously with Art 
than might be supposed Trom its name.’ Men receive daily instruc- 
tion in gymnastics, fencing, and wrestling, and there are ladies’ 
classes twice a week for gymnastics. The annual subscription is 
fixed at 30s., the entrance fee is 

A third society, the ‘ Liederkranz,’ instituted in 1 860, numbers 
almost 400 members, and enjoys the- credit of giving the best 
German concerts in liondon. If we add to these the ‘ Camberwell 
Choral Society,’ the ‘ Watchmen’s Choral Society,’ the ‘ Liedertafel ’ 
and the Zither Club, it must be acknowledged that German music, 
vocal and instrumental, is not neglected by the Germans in London. 

In 1859 a ‘Young Men’s Association ’ was founded in the City, 
and shortly afterwards a similar one in connection with the German 
Evangelical Congregation at Islington. Still, however, there was 
for a long time an absence pf what Dorgeel designates ‘ lesser unions 
for lesser people.’ The better classes had various gathering points ; 
but artisans, shopmen, workmen in factories, &c., were left out in the 
cold — that is to say, the large majority had no facilities for social 
intercourse. This deficiency has been provided for since 1871, and 
now the number of lesser clubs amounts to about twenty, with a total 
of 4,000 members. 

These smaller clubs, like the larger ones, are of a chiefly sociable 
character. Most of them regard the production of theatrical pieces 
as the most important aid to recreation and refreshment ; several are 
exclusively devoted to amateur theatricals, as is seen by such names 
as ‘ German Dramatic Company,’ ‘ United Dramatic Clpb,’ &c. The 
entrance fee varies from 3s. to 10s.; the yearly subscription from 
i2s« to 18s. Unfortunately card-playing is one of the favourite 
evening amusements at some of the younger clubs, and it is often 

* the above, another important German Association has been formed 

in London (on December S, 1886) : an English branch of the * German Society for 
Odonlsation,’ 
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carried to such excess as to bring some of the members into serio'ns 
difficulties. But, on the whole, the'tendency of these gatherings is 
to good, and not evil. They not only promote sociability and 
patriotic feelings, but also offer solid material and .moral advantages, 
which are most valuable, especially to new-comers : reading-rooms, 
good and cheap meals, gratuitous instruction in the English lan- 
guage, assistance in finding employment, avoidance of low and yet 
exjjensive taverns, escape from the tedium of the London Sunday, 
opportunities of making acquaintances, &c. • ^ 

It is to be regretted that so little interest is taken in these clubs 
bjf the higher classes of the German community in London. A 
heaity co-operation on the part of the rich, in the form of active 
material and moral sympathy, would mitigate many evils. For 
example, it would largely counterbalaiicc the influence of the 
Communistic Union f8i;the education of working-men, wdth regard 
to which l)r. Geehl’s disclosures in the ‘ Jahrbuch ’ are ^il worth 
reading, lie says the German working-men’s question belongs to 
the most discouraging pages in the book of the London German 
Colony. The larger half of German artisans in London is to be 
found in the social-democratic camp, and most of them are adherents 
of the ultra-subversive party. But we let our authority speak for 
himself, • 

London has bocoino, especially during these last years, the headquarters of the 
German Nihilists. It is the central point of that anti-social movement, the high 
school in which the disciples are trained, who, having served their apprenticeship, 
return to Germany as apostles of the new gospel, for the purpose of recruiting new 
disciples, and keeping up communication with the central post. . . . In the pi*esent 
condition of things, the chances are that most working-men "who arrive in London 
will in a very short time ho found in the bosom of l,ho Communistic party. What- 
ever exceptions may he raised against this body, we cannot refuse to acknowledge 
the sympathy it has shown in the fate of the fos’eign working-man migrating to 
this country. The * Communistic Society for tlie Training of Artisans ’ keeps a 
register of those in search of employment, and supplies each member with good 
hoard and lodging at a. very moderate cost. Theii* (education is carried on by 
English and French classes, and lectures on lustory, natural science, and sociology, 
and in no other association is so little done for mere entertainment, and so much 
for intellectual culture. Can we wonder, then, that the immigrant son of toil 
directs his steps hither, sure of aid by counsel and by deed, of friendly reception, 
of sympathising companions, ready to help him tow^ards gaining his living as rapidly 
as possible P 

In most cases it is the only door open to him, for there is scarcely 
any chance of aid in any other direction. Unacquainted with the 
language of tae country, without money, without acquaintances, and 
without the smallest conception of the prevailing circumstances, the 
new-comer would soon fall into misery. The indifference of the 
wealthy, influential German circles in London to the fate of their 
countrymen coming to seek work here drives them into the arms of 
Socialism. Their Communistic brethren, on the other hand, offer 
them practical aid, and as their theories are very attractive to the 
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needy and uneducated, and no attempt is made on any side to teach the 
latter better things, th*ey soon fall into the ranks of Eed Eepublican- 
ism. Nobody is #cd^cemed about the spread of enlightenment; 
although London is one of the head-quarters of the movement which 
threatens the welfare of society and the peace of the Fatherland, not a 
step is taken to guard against its extension. The antidotes suggested 
by Dr. Greehl are — ^the estjfblishment of central registry ofiRpes, guainn- 
teed by tlftj well-to-do circles, where German artisans, handicraftsmen, 
&c., can enter their names without paying a fee ; of lodging-houses 
for working-men, which sjiall combine, with reasonable board and 
lodging, reading-rooms, libraries, and facilities for obtaining counsel 
and help; refuges for the homeless, &c. 

As regards the houseless poor, there is not an evening when we 
may not see, in the sea of houses called London, a great many 
persons,. chiefly foreigners, who know not where to lay their head, 
after a dfiy in which thdy have 2 iot known where to find a morsel of 
food. And it is not only poor workmen and artisans who are without 
shelter ; among the numerous homeless Germans in London there 
are always to be found persons of culture and education, who have 
seen better days, and now would be thankful to be sure of a bed, a 
crust of bread or a cup of tea. It is frequently matter of astonish- 
ment on the Continent that men willing and able to work should be 
left to starve in rich London, and the question is asked whether they 
cannot find employment. To this we answer decisively: No, in 
innumerable cases they cannot. Competition is so fierce in all depart- 
ments of labour, in all branches of business, that there are constantly 
many thousands of natives, as well as foreigners, who can find no 
opportunity of utilising their stalwart arms or their acquired skill. 

What we have said o? the physical and mechanical labourer 
applies even more strongly to the stniggler in the intellectual field.^ 
The German passion for wandering, the longing for a wider range of 
view, the hope of improving their personal condition or of some lucky 
stroke of fortune, the mere love of adventure or swindling propen- 
sities, or other frivolous or sordid motives, induce annually many 
thousands of Germans to wend their wiiy to London without intro- 
ductions and scantily provided with money. The swindlers are the 
most successful in gaining their ends. But honest people who come 
over in a haphazard way learn but too soon that, eveh in so rich a 
city, where the streets are said to be ^ paved with golA, so that one 
has only to stoop to pick it up,’ fortune does not alwE^ys favour the 
foolhardy ; such thoughtless ones have to go through a severe dis- 
cipline of privation and disappointment before their expectations are 
ftilfilled, if indeed they ever are. But how many spend their strength 
in vaiiil^rts to obtain ever so modest a way of earning their bread? 
Factory hands, artisans, servants, and such like, succeed compara- 
tively more easily —though even they have often to begin by an 
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apprenticeship of ^ white slavery ^ of which they could form no con- 
ception at home — than the far more numerous ^immigrants who have 
learned no handicraft, and are only armed head-knowledge. 
Before a private apartment can be secured an3 the search for em- 
ployment begun, the local conditions must be studied, and this 
implies the outlay of a considerable portion of the usually slender 
provision of ready money for Ifbtels, locomotion, &c. The rest is 
swallowed up by advertisements an the newspapers, regisjary offices, 
postage, weekly payment for board and lodging. The njarket is, as 
we have said, so overloaded, that in an immense number of cases 
supplies are exhausted before any suitable occupation has been found. 
What then? Then sorrows and troubles come in like a flood. Those 
who do not prefer to return to the Fatherland richer in experience, 
or who do not succumb to despair and go to the bad altogether, have 
recourse to charitable societies and, later on, to individual countrymen 
blessed with means. Persons who at home«could never lyive con- 
ceived the possibility of begging for anything become professional 
beggars. Bitter necessity forces them to apply for assistance, /ind 
the long want of occupation cotoperates with the habit of allowing 
themselves to be supported by others, and reduces many to the con- 
dition of lazy dependents, shameless beggars, and depraved characters. 
They write innumerable begging-letters, full of false representations, 
to rich Germans. Dr. Geehl says: 

They assume all nationalities according to the occasion ; to follow their reckon- 
ing they must have been born a hundred times. * Brother Straubiiiger ’ is also a 
universal genius; now he is a teacher, now a clerk or a tailor, shoemaker, or ])vinter. 
He has always fallen into misfortune by no fault of his own ; he has always eaten 
nothing for three days, and never knows Avhero to lay his head. In the morning 
he is a bachelor ; at noon the husband of a sick wife, and father of two children ; 
in the evening a widower with three orphans. His shabby appearance serves to 
confirm his statements. 

But there are also elegantly dressed beggars by vocation, who, as 
‘ decayed gentlemen of good family,’ extract a good deal of money 
from their credulous countrymen. At one of thh German * Beggars* 
Colleges’ in the Whitechapel region, their parts are cut out for 
them, and they are taught how and w'^here to beg. On payment of a 
penny to threepence per name they are furnished with hectographed 
lists of the addresses of all Germans known for their liberality. In 
many cases twenty-five per cent, of the money received has to be 
handed over to the ^ University,’ especially if it has undertaken the 
writing of begging letters. 

There is no doubt that an astonishing number of swindlers and 
impostors exist among the Germans in London. The more the 
immigration increases numerically, the more it deteriorates in quality. 
The greatest city of the world exercises a strong power of attrac- 
tion over all manner of men under a cloud. Persons of dubious 
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antecedents, who feel uneasy on their native soil, find it convenient 
to * retire ' to England. Therfe is no diflSculty about crossing the 
German frontier. The expenses of the journey are moderate, strangers 
arriving here are safe fronj supervision on the part of the police ; 
they are not called upon to show any papers. No wonder, then, that 
most of those foreigners who ^ee their own country for good reasons 
direct their steps Londonwards. The Metropolitan Police, if they 
could driye the whole of the German colony into one place, would 
make a wopdeifully good haul. Those who swindle at home continue 
their swindling here. It need not be said that the German name 
suffers grievously under the impression of the working of these 
doubtful elements. ICspecially numerous and detestable are the 
* long firm swindlers,’ d.e. German clerks, (4c., who under various 
false names obtain samples and even goods from manufacturers, and 
never j^ay for them, but pawn them at once {ihd — decamp. 

But jt is time to resume our interrupted theme, the poverty and 
misery which is daily on the increase, as a result of the excessive and 
inccjnsiderate flow of immigrants into an already overcrowded city. 
The plague of beggars has r^sen to §ucli a height in the City that 
the German notice has been affixed to the doors of many City offices : 
‘Begging is forbidden, and is punishable according to the police 
regulations.’ ® One of the ill results of promiscuous begging is, that 
any one who has been taken in several times by impostors is apt to 
harden his heart against genuine cases of distress, and thus to create 
in the mind of the sufiercrs a bitter feeling against their ‘ heartless 
countrymen ’ which in their despair may lead them into the byways 
of vice or crime. Many youths, and still more young girls, who 
have come over with the most praiseworthy intentions and sanguine 
expectations, sink by degrees into the abyss of shame or guilt. To 
what dangers is a girl exposed who stands alone, without means, 
in this surging ocean of humanity ! Not a few Germans go to de- 
struction from sheer want. Others are compelled by the force, of 
circumstances to change their callings, and take to occupations which 
they would never have dreamt of at home. Dorgeel even states that 
those who have been obliged to forsake their original trade or profes- 
sion are in the majority. Teachers become bakers, bookkeepers are 
converted into hairdressers, merchants and students work as day- 
labourers in the docks, c^rtists have to take up street-jsinging. The 

* It may be mentionefl here that a device has been adopted siiic|e 188.3, under the 
aegis oi the * Cerman Herberge,’ which is calculated to relieve part of the existing 
m^ery and to discourage vagabondism among the poor Germans in London. A good 
zhany of the German linns in tlie City allow the ‘ Herbergo ' to have for nothing the 
waste paper which accumulates in their counting-houses. When a German asks for 
al^s, instead of receiving money and thus being encouraged in begging, he is desired 
tc» paper in one place or another, to sort it, and deliver it at the address 

given 'to hlft ; here, In exchange for his load, he is provided with a meal and a night's 
lodging! The plan is found to answer very well. 
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ss^d author tells stories that make one^' hair stand on end — of a 
young tutor, furnished with the higheSt testimonials, who, after long- 
continued frightful suffering, was glad to get a place as*barber in a 
hairdressing establishment ; and of a couyting-hbuse clerk, who was 
not satisfied with a salary of 125^. at Berlin, but who in London, after 
a year of compulsory idleness and semi-jstarvation, was fain to accept 
a situation as baker’s assistant with 50fc. a year. 1 myself know of a 
bookseller who became copyist, a mathematician who sold nejirspapers 
about the streets, a lawyer who became a dyer, &C. TBher^ is surely 
to be found in no German city, except perhaps Berlin, such a multi- 
tude of hungry, indigent, ragged Germans, as in the metropolis of 
England. The comparatively few Germans who rise to a rich and 
influential position, or even to a competency, serve as wandering 
lights which attract many moths, who set themselves on fire, or are 
indirectly led by them into the morass of failure. Would that those 
bent on emigration would dwell, not on the few successful, bijt* rather 
on the far more numerous victims of the race for wealth ! 

Many Germans, when they decide upon trying their fortune^ in 
London, arc apt to calculate on the eventual aid of the benevolent 
societies, and that of theii* rich countrymen already settled there. 
But they deceive themselves too often, for, however much is done in 
that direction, charity has its limits. The wish to come to the help 
of their distressed countrymen inspired the more prosperous Germans 
in London many years ago. As early as 1817 the German Bene- 
volent Association sprang into life. It is conducted on the most 
liberal principles in the administration of its funds, and has distri- 
buted since its foundation above 25,000Z. It now aflbrds help in 
money to about two thousand persons yearly, and in more than a 
hundred cases free return to their own country. Each member who 
gives a donation of ten guineas for life, or subscribes a guinea a year, has 
a right to recommend four persons annually to the benefits of the 
society. The same conditions apply to the still older SSociety of 
Friends of ’ Foreigners in Distress,’ which, notwithstanding its com- 
prehensive title, is concerned chiefly with Germans. Founded in 
1806 by Germans, the majority of its members are of that nation, 
and its help is principally bestowed on Germans, The directors are 
the pastors of the various German congregations and ten German 
laymen, while the executive committee are two-thirds Germans. 
This society collects about 4,000L yearly, and has so far given assist- 
ance in 170 ,Oo 6 cases; of these 95,000 were natives of the German 
Empire. It also grants pensions of from 5L to 20L to 214 aged 
persons incapable of work. Unfortunately, the liberality of these 
two benevolent societies has often been abused, members frequently 
recommending cases without inquiring into the justice of their 
claims, either to save themselves trouble or to get rid of importunate 
petitioners. Thus it hai)pens that worthless persons, who make a 
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trade of it, receive assistance; but it is scarcely possible to conduct 
any work of charity without occasional abuses. 

An evesa more valuable institution is the German Hospital at 
Halston, founded in 1845*- by Dr. F. Freund of Prague, who died in 
London a few years ago. This worthy clergyman laboured success- 
fully to enlist the sympathies of the Hite of the German colony for 
his idea, to the realisation oi whidh we owe the most important of 
all the^Oerman benevolent institutions in London. The interest 
taken in new hospital soon led to its developing into larger pro- 
portions. Instead of the modest building which existed forty years 
ago, we have now an imposing edifice, with beautiful pleasure- 
grounds, and capable of containing 120 beds; large, well-lighted 
rooms, a spacious hall; and a new sanatorium. The hospital, which 
is one of the best managed among the many excellent ones in this 
metropolis, has three annexes for the treatment of out-patients ; in 
these ip tlie year 1882 above 28,000 patients received gratuitous 
advice and medicaments. In the hospital itself 1,700 persons were 
received in the same time. The invested capital now amounts to 
40,000^-, with l,300i. annud interest. The budget of expenditure 
averages about 10,000^. a year ; this is for the most part covered by 
regular subscriptions and handsome donations, as well as by the col- 
lection made every year at the foundation dinner, which usually 
amounts to from 4,000L to 5,000/. The English contribute at least 
as much as the Germans to the maintenance of this institution ; 
consequently, about half as many English as Germans are treated in 
the hospital, whose doors indeed stand open to patients of all 
nationalities. Since its foundation 22,000 Germans and 15,000 of 
other nations have been received as indoor patients, while at least 
three-cpiarters of a million of sufferers have been treated and 
provided with medicines as out-patients. 

The latest benevolent institution is the ‘ Kaiser Wilhelm-Stiftung,’ 
a result of the consultations of influential London Germans as to the 
best way of celebrating the golden wedding of the aged Imperial 
pair. They decided upon a German Oi'phan Asylum, and within a 
few days after the opening of the subscription list 4,000/. flowed in. 
The building was opened, with six children, as early as August 1879. 
After this the money was subscribed so freely, that in 1883 fifteen 
orphans were domiciled in the asylum, which assumed the above 
title with the consent of the Emperor. > 

These four charitable associations and instituti<ins now expend 
from 12,500/. to 14,000/. a year on their respective objects. There 
is no want of lesser associations which pursue the same ends. But 
now we must pass on to three institutions which may be partly 
regaard|d^*^s . benevolent foundations, though the help which they 
affoird IS not gratuitous, and which have been highly beneficial in 
their action. The first of these to which we call attention is the 
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‘Home for German Governesses/ set on foot by the ‘Association of 
German Governesses in England/ German resident and visiting 
governesses, who come over trusting to deceptive advertisements, or 
who are temporarily out of employment, often fall into diOSculties ; 
if they escape moral ruin, still they are exposed to much material 
loss. The greatest danger which threatens them is on the part of 
the registry offices, by which thej^are rlercilessly plundered, whether 
they obtain a situation by their nieana or not. The abov^-named 
defensive union of German governesses has endeavoun;pd to do away 
with this evil by the foundation of the Horne in the year 1880. 
Ladies in search of situations *are provided with temporary board and 
lodging at a v6ry moderate rate. The association undertakes to 
help its members only fa finding work, and cl^arges a commission of 
two per cent., which goes to the ‘ sick fund for German governesses/ 
The condition of admittance into the society is satisfactory proof of 
teaching capability ; the ’annual subscription /s seven-and-sixpence. 
The Home is in a very good central quarter of the City, is admir- 
ably mounted, and, in addition to a number of bedrooms, contains 
a library, dining-room, and sitting-rooms, which arc open tor the 
members in general as well as to the temporary inmates. Several 
of the Princesses and many other ladies of high position take the 
most lively interest in the succesg of the Home, as also in that of an 
institution founded in the same year — ^Gordon House,’ or ‘ Home 
for German Servants,’ which servers the same purpose for the latter 
class as the other does for governesses and teachers. The advantages 
are very much the same, only that in the case of servants there is no 
question of membershipj and the inmates are }>rovided with situations 
gratuitously, when they are to be had ; if a girl takes up an occupa- 
tion wdiich only requires her in the daytime, she is allowed to retain 
a bed permanently at Gordon House, and has supper there for a 
trifling charge. Seven shillings a week are the terms for lodging 
and full board, i.e. four meals a day. The fact that numerous ladies 
of distinclion patronise the institution raises its prestige, and tends 
to secure better situations for the inmates. 

What Gordon House does for maidservants has been done these 
last fourteen years in the German Lodging-house (‘ ilerberge ’), very 
favourably situated in the City, for men who have not the command 
of large means, but desire to live comfortably, and enjoy simple but 
nourishing food, nicely served. Besides the dining-rooms, and the 
thirteen roomy, neatly arranged dormitories, provided with thirty- 
seven beds, there is a very large handsome saloon which serves as a 
general sitting-room. This house is much frequented in the school 
holidays by teachers who come over in the hope of being engaged as 
foreign masters in English schools. For their benefit there is an 
agency connected with the Home, which is also patronised by 
German employers in London who want to fill vacant posts. The 
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■uperintendent furnishes the guests with all sorts of useful hints as 
to the way things are done in England, &c. 

Nor is *the spiritual welfare of the G-erman colony left without 
nurture. The Geiftnans ^e reputed bad church-goers, and they 
appear to justify their reputation in London, for otherwise the four- 
teen places of worship provided for devoutly disposed immigrants 
from the Fatherland would ie veiy much out of proportion to the 
nccessiti,es of the German colony, whereas it is a fact that even. these 
few churches*, and chapels are very thinly attended. According to 
the nature of things they would be emptier still, were it not also a 
fact that many Germans, quite indifferent to religion at home, find 
it to their advantage in this country to become ‘ pious,’ i.e. to show 
themselves in church. . We have even been assured that there are 
large firms in London of German origin who will not engage German 
clerks unless they undertake to go to church every Sunday ; but we 
cannot vouch for the ^iccuracy of this statement. It was, however, 
through the medium of religious communities that German life in 
Ix)ndon first assumed a concrete form. Cranmer’s influence enabled 
the preacher Johann Alasko to found the first German congregation 
in 1550, which, however, was broken up three years afterwards by the 
command of Mary Tudor ; it was reinstated in 1560 under Elizabeth, 
but afterwards died a natural death. The same fate befell St. John’s 
community, founded in 1730. At this moment there are in London 
a Catholic church, a synagogue of German Jew’s, and twelve Protes- 
tant churches and chapels. The German (‘Hamburg’) Lutheran 
Church was founded in 1669 by North German merchants and 
Swedish officers. Tlie old church had to make way tw’enty years ago 
for the Underground Eailway; the new building is close to the 
German Hospital. The other Lutheran churches are St. Martin’s, in 
the Savoy (1694), St. George’s, in the East End (1763), and the 
Boyal Chapel in St. James’s Palace (1700); this chapel owes its 
existence to Queen Anne’s husband, who brought many of his 
countrymen and co-religionists to London. Even now several mem- 
bers of the reigning House are attached to the congregation which 
assembles in this chapel. The Evangelical Communion is repre- 
sented by the church in the East End (Hooper’s Place) ; in the south- 
west the Camberwell church, which was consecrated about thirty 
years ago; the chapel at Islington, founded in 1857; finally the 
latest, which serves the districts of Sydenham and Foi-est Hill. This 
newly formed congregation held its first service in 18^5 in a private 
house, but immediately started a subscription for erecting a church 
of their own, which was consecrated in April 1883. In connection 
rwith this congregation there has existed since 1878 a ladies’ society 
for after the poor Germans in the neighbourhood, and a class 

of for German choral ^ging ; there is also a free library. 

The German Wesleyan Methodist community in the East End 
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arose out of very small beginnings in 1862, and has since increased 
considerably. Its beautiful and spacious church, completed a few 
years ago, has cost quite 5,500^., which is entirely covejqpd by volun- 
tary contributions. This congregation also possesses three chapels 
in different quarters of London, where there are services twice a 
week. Only one-sixth of the German colony in London is Koman 
Catholic, and the one church, situated in Whiteclxapel, seems to be 
sufficient to meet the religious needs that community. , 

The intellectual training of the German rising gen^ation is carried 
on in several German schools ; only a small portion of their expenses is 
covered by school fees, the rest is supplied by voluntary contributions. 
The majority of German parents send their children to English 
schools, partly because there are not enough^ of schools of their own 
nationality, partly because they wish their children from the first to 
become familiar with the English language and customs. If there 
is no very remarkable development of the higher branches of school 
learning, it is — among other reasons — because almost every German 
in a position to do so, especially if he has relations in the Fatherland, 
sends his sons home to have the last finishing touches added tcftJieir 
education. Dr. Geehl thinks *they do this because there are not 
sufficient establishments here for higher German instruction ; but my 
opinion is, on the contrary, that^ the latter circumstance is not the 
cause, but the effect of tlxe former ; otherwise, surely the Germans 
vrould be at the trouble of setting up a larger number of institutions 
for higher education in London. There is certainly no sort of school 
answ'ering to the German ‘ Gymnasial ’ and ‘ Real ’ schools ; the 
nearest approach to this type is the Anglo-German boys’ school at 
Brixton. In the same neighbourhood there is a school for girls, held 
in high repute, according to Dorgeel and others. Since 1862 there 
is a German school for the higher education of girls at Islington, also 
private property. This is all that has been done in this direction. 

It is time to say a word about the relations between (rermans 
and English in Ijondon. We must remember, to begin with, tliat, 
as the compiler of the ‘ Jahrbuch ’ says, ‘ the stable portion of our 
colony is composed of one-third (at the highest computation) of the 
Germans residing here, wliile the remaining two-thirds represent the 
fluctuating element, constantly coming and going.’ With regard to 
the estimation in which the Germans are held, we can only take the 
stable nucleus into consideration. This, as a whole, is sound at the 
core ; but tht^ floating wave offers too many dark sides which sadly 
damage the reputation of the whole community. It is only to the 
permanent residents, or those who have made a long stay in England, 
that the German settlers owe the good name which they enjoy for 
industry, frugality, earnestness of purpose, and intelligence, whether 
they be merchants or artists, scholars or artisans, schoolmasters or 
commercial clerks. The esteem in which the Germans arc held is 
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submitted to yet another test — o. division into classes. They are 
held in higher esteem among the upper circles of English society 
than by the Philistines of the middle class, or the undiscerning crowd 
who look upon everything foreign with suspicion, except Paris 
fashions and French plays. The great successes obtained here by 
many German merchants, artists, &c., lead the unprejudiced members 
of society to the conclusion thLt'thejse results can only be the reward 
of honei^t and intelligent C 3 j 3 rtions. But the less discriminating 
classes have no<, particular respect for the poor starving majority of 
the German colony, for the troops of underpaid clerks and copyists, 
teachers of music and languages in search of lessons, and other needy 
fresh arrivals — not to speak of swindlers and professional beggars. 
The thing is that the higher classes come moi'e into contact with the 
stable element, the others have to do almost exclusively with the 
fluctuating constituents of the German colony in London. So much 
toT esteem. How aboutJ^^•ml5r? There is a difference between the 
two. Many Englishmen who esteem the Germans do not love them 
because the3^ compete in the labour market with the natives of this 
country. German bakers, tailors, waiters, hairdressers, watchmakers, 
clerks, music teachers, schoolmasters, &c., are naturally the horror of 
all the English who work in all these various industries, for the 
Germans are satisfied with lower salaries, and are therefore preferred, 
not only by their own countrymen, hut fn^quently also by English 
employers. Every one is his own neighbour, in England as in Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere. It is quite natural that these circumstances 
make the intruders unpopular in many circles.'* 

The Darwinian law of the ‘ survival of the fittest’ applies to the 
Germans in England, more especially as concerns bakers, waiters, 
hairdressers, clerks, and musicians. The teaching of music is for 
the most part in the hands* of Germans. Even the street music is 
largely handed over to Germans, cons2)icuously the ‘ German bands,’ 
who go about in troops wearing a uniform, and are the terror of all 
sensitive ears by reason of the frightful discords which they elicit 
from their wind-instruments, always out of tune, so that they are 
even more torturing than the Italian barrel-organs. We cannot but 
admire Dorgeel for his good nature, which actually finds these bands 
‘ harmless ’ ! According to the same author, ‘ at least one-fifth of 
the great City firms is in the hands of born Gerraa:jtts or their de- 
scendants.’ All the higher educational establishments |n the country 
are eager to engage the services of Germans. The British Museum 

In debating on mercantile education, the Congress of the British Chambers of’ 
Commerce held at London in July last gave it as its opinion that the German clerk 
is preferred because of his working at lower salaries as a consequence of his having 
fewer wants than his English brother, and because ho enters the counting-house 
with a knowledge of arithmetic, bookkeejnng, and languages. The Congress 

proposed that this state of things should be remedied by improving mercantile school 
instruction. 
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and other scientific institutions number many Germans among thdir 
olflScials. The number of German Booksellers is very considerable, 
German lager-beer becomes more and more popular every year, and 
is even imitated on the banks of the T^amesf German literature 
rises in public estimation, and is much more translated than it was 
formerly. . 

It would be naturally supposed th® in a metropolis in which the 
German element plays so large a. part,^here must be a corrofiponding 
expression of its sentiments in the form of newspapers ; .but this is 
by no means the case. There are very few German papers, and 
thdse few are neither specially valuable nor widely circulated. One 
reason for this may be that new papers constantly come and go, and 
disappoint the expectations of the more critical public ; another is 
the excellence of the English newspapers, which offer much more 
for less money; a thii^^ reason may be the rapid communication 
with home, which brings German newspapers to London in.twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours. In this direction, however, Paris is even 
more behindhand than London, for only one little German we^ly 
appears there,® whereas here therp are, after all, two or three far better 
weeklies. The attempt to found a daily paper was begun about the 
middle of 1884, and various experiments of a similar kind have been 
made, but without success. • 

We cannot close our notes on German life in London better than 
by citing the following passage from the eleventh chapter of the 
‘ Geman Colony in London,’ headed ‘ Types : ’ — 

Many of the resident Germans make fools of themselves hy playing the Teuton 
in season and out of season. It is generally new-comers who have the had taste to 
turn into ridicule things to which they are unaccustomed, to measure everything 
by the German standard, and thus to come to very unjustiliable conclusions about 
liingland and the English. We have many things to learn from the English, and 
we have really no reason whatever to deride them. Not to say that it is ungrate- 
ful to turn against a nation which offers friendly hospitality to every stranger, and 
which has hitherto strenuously supported all the German institutions in London. 
The German Hospital, the benevolent associations, the schools, &c., would be nothing 
like what they are, if English help had been withheld. • 

Leopold Katscher. 

® Since writing the above, even this one weekly, which was rather weakly, has 
expired. 
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A VOLUNTEER BATTALION. 

Considering the comparative youth of the volunteer force, it** is 
remarkable what great changes it has undergone since its foundation 
in 1859. Thousands of men of first-class sobial position joined its 
ranks under the impression that an attempted invasion of this 
country was not only imminent but inevitable. When the war 
clouds passed away, many of these left the force or remained on with 
the intention of getting a commission, either in the battalion they 
ha^ originally joined, or in one of the newer corps that were being 
raiseS in various parts of ih ^ country. They had enrolled with the 
full conviction that they would have to clothe, equip, and arm them- 
selves at their own expense without any grant in aid of their outfit 
from the Government. The necessary expense prevented many 
thousands of men, whose patriotism was as pure and earnest as that 
of the earliest volunteers, from joining the force in the first instance. 
When the Government determined to assist the movement by a 
capitation grant and by the issue of arms, those men who could not 
afford to join without such assistance, eagerly accepted the new con- 
ditions, and thus many thousands were added to the volunteer 
service. 

Hence it came to pass,* especially in large towns, that a consider- 
able proportion of our Home Defence Army was drawn from the 
ranks of junior clerks, small shopkeepers, artisans, agricultural and 
other labourers. Battalions such as the Inns of Court and the 
Universities corps will always maintain their individuality, and some 
other battalions still contain a number of men of higher social 
position, but I do not think I am wrong in assuming that of the 
226,752 enrolled volunteers, which is the total numbjer according to 
the last official returns, nearly 200,000 belong to what we are ac- 
customed to call the labouring classes.’ No othfer state in the 
world can boast of such an army, and hardly any woul^ dare to permit 
the enrolment of such a force under the conditious by which the 
volunteers are governed. 

I will endeavour to describe a battalion which I think may be 
cotLsl(]gi^d fairly typical of those located in large towns and thickly 
populated commercial centres. 

Any uian wishing to join this battalion must be proposed by some 
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one already belonging to it, subject to the approval of the commanding 
dfficer. On being enrolled he receives his clothing and accoutre- 
ments, pays ten shillings, and signs the following agreement, the con- 
ditions of which can be enforced by any pollbe magistrate if the 
signer fails to comply with them. 

I do hereby acknowledge to have received from the Officer Commanding, the 
following articles of Clothing — Glengoiry, Tifcic and Trousers, and I hereby agree 
to make myself Efficient for Four Years shoum 1 remain for so long ii^the Batta* 
lion, and failing to do so, that I will pay 1/. lOs, (in accordance with Rule 6) for 
each year I fail to earn the Capitation Allowance, and to retuni th^ said articles 
to the Officer Commanding for the time being, in good condition (fair wear on 
Regimental Parades only excepted), on my quitting or being discharged from the 
Battalion. ^ 

I also acknowledge to Iteve received a Helmet, C^ and Collar Grenades, Pair 
of Leggings and set of Accoutrements, consisting of Waist-belt and Clasp, Frog, 
large Pouch and Expense J’ouch, with the full understanding that they are the 
property of the Battalion, and I hereby agree to return the said Accoutrements to 
the Officer Commanding, in good order (fair wear only excepted) or pay the value 
thereof, on my quitting or being discharged from the Battalion. 


At the close of the last volunteer year its state was as follower: 


Lieutenant-Colonel . • 

. 1 * Sergeants 

. 44 

Majors . • • • 

, 2 Trumpeters and Buglers 

. JO 

Captains . » • • 

, 7 Rank’ and File 

. 718 

Tiieiitenants • 

. 9 • Adjutant 

. 1 

Acting Surgeon 

. 1 Acting Sergeant-Major . 

. 1 

Quartermaster . 

. 1 Sergeant Instructors 


Acting Chaplain 

. 1 



This gives a total of 804, and, as the establishment is eight companies, 
this is the maximum permitted enrolled strength of such a battalion, 
and not another man could be accepted except by special permission 
of the authorities. 

Of this number, with a single exception, the whole were * efficient ’ 
according to the Government requirements, and to prove that this 
is not an exceptionah state of things, a return showing the efficiency 
of the battalion during the preceding four years is appended. 


Year 

Efllcient 

Nou-£fficicni 

Pcrcentotfo of 
IjlBcientH 

Enrolled Strength 

1882 

802 

2 

9976 

804 

1883 

804 

— 

10000 

804 

1884 

798 

— 

100 00 

798 

1885 

804 

} 

1 — 

100-00 

804 


The officers are almost all professional or business men of good 
social position ; all whose length of service requires it have passed 
either the School of Instruction or a Board ; four have passed in 
‘ Tactics,* and one holds a certificate as * Instructor of Signalling.* 
The adjutant, sergeant-major, and sergeant instructors are, of 
course, ^regulars.’ Nobody who has not had experience of it can 

3 D 2 
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foim any idea of the immense amount of clerical labour which has 
to be done at the head-quarters 6f a volunteer battalion — and it falls 
principally on the sergeant-major ; if he and the drill instructors are 
really good men, they have vejry great influence on, and are very popular 
with, the other non-commissioned officers and the rank and file. 

The non-commissioned officers and men are all in active employ- 
ment (not more than two of the wholo number are their own masters), 
and reprecent almost every tra(jp that can be thought of ; the battalion 
could find the workmen to supiJy itself with anything that it re- 
quired ; and, if thrown on its own resources, would only need to 
be provided with necessary materials. It comprises 


Blacksmiths* 

. 13 

Gas fitters. .... 

7 

Piookhiiiders 

• . 25 

Ilarness-malters . 

7 

Brass iiuishers . 

. 15 

Joiners .... 

10 

lii'icklayers 

. 4 

Letter soi'fers and carriers . 

9 

lirush makers 

. 4 

Machinists .... 

5 

Carmln 

. 8 

Machine-iniinagers 

0 

Carpenters . 

. 16 

Paclfcrs .... 

26 

^erks 

. 44 

Painters .... 

19 

Clockmakers 

2 

, Plumbers .... 

14 

Compositors 

. 39 

Porters .... 

56 

Dairymen , 

. 8 

Printers .... 

45 

Draughtsmen 

2 

Shoemakers 

6 

Engineers . 

. 13 

^ Stokers .... 

3 

ICngino-driver 

. 1 

Stone-grinders . 

3 

Fitters 

. 9 

Surgical iustrumcuit makers 

4 

French polishers . 

. 8 

Tailors .... 

24 


It only has one baker and no butcher, but these trades are easily 
improvised, as has been learned by experience at Aldershot, Cannock 
Chase, and elsewhere. In all, 180 different occupations are repre- 
sented. 

The ayerage age of tbe Sergeants is 35 years. 

„ service of the Sergeants is 14 years. 

„ age of the Corporals is 25 years. 

„ service of the Corporals is 7 years. 

age of the Privates is 24 years. 

„ service of the Privates is 4 years. 


Affes of Enrolled Members, 


[hider 17 years . 

. 

. 3 

27 

and under 28 ye^ira 

. St 

17 and under 18 years 

. 17 

28 

91 

2!) ,j, 

. 17 

18 

»» 

19 

rt 

. 58 

29 

11 

30 ,L 

. 23 

10 

91 

20 

11 

. 72 

30 

11 

35 1 

. 78 

20 

99 

21 

11 

. 76 

35 

11 

40 /„ 

. 48 

21 

19 

22 

>1 

. 48 

40 

11 

46 „ 

. 19 

22 

11 

23 

11 

. 78 

45 

11 

60 „ 

. 21 

23 


24 

11 

. 65 

50 years and 

upwards 

. 4 


If 

25 

11 

. 60 




— 

25 

11 

26 

19 

. 44 


Total 

. 804 

26 


27 


. 41 
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Service of Enrolled Memhere, 


20 years and upwards 

. 11 

4 and under 5 yetu;^ 

. 80 

15 and under 20 years 

. 7 

0 4 „ 

. 00 

10 „ 

16 „ 

. 53 

2 ^ „ 3 „ 

. 95 

9 « 

10 „ 

. 24 

1 2 „ 

. 144 

8 » 

9 „ 

. 52 

f Under 1 year 

. 127 

7 

8 „ 

. 83 • 

i 

— 

« » 

7 „ 

. 83; 

1 Total 

804 

6 „ 


. 55 ' 

\ 



About twenty men enlist every year into tbe regular branch of 
the service ; they have enrolled themselves as volunteers without any 
intention of becoming.regulars, but like the work so much, especially 
after having been encamped at Aldershot f<Jr eight days, that they 
make up their minds * to soldier ’ and join a regiment in which they 
have one or more friends. About one hundred and tvrenty apply fojr 
their discharge annually, having completed their four yearaJ engage- 
ment, and probably from five to ten are struck off annually as not 
being worth keeping. The number is always made up by reciaaffting 
before the next annual return is called for. 

Now, what do these volunteers give in return for the money spent 
on them, and the trouble taken to teach them how to learn their 
work ? When first joining, they^givc up nearly all their leisure time 
to learn the rudiments of drill. Night after night you will see the 
men coming at the appointed hour, atraight from their tvorky to join 
the squad to which they have been attached, striving hard to master 
the dry and uninteresting details which the sergeant instructor is 
doing his best to instil into them : some ore shari> and pick them up 
quickly, others dull or careless ; these last make the work much harder 
to “those who are quick and willing, for ,as the pace of a squadron 
must be measured by the capacity of the slow^est horse in it, so is the 
progress of a squad retarded by those who are difficult to teach. 

The work of volunteers is nearly always done in the evenings, as, 
of course, they cannot afford to sacrifice a day’s pay or less for the 
purpose of undergoing their self-appointed labours. Shooting must 
be done by daylight, and going to the ranges usually takes a whole day, 
for this, they must have the sanction of their employer, who perhaps is 
not always willing to grant it, and in very many cases they sacrifice a 
day’s pay. Some cannot get through their classes in one day, and have 
to try again ; others go several times for the purpose of making them- 
selves skilled shots, not satisfied to comply merely with the require- 
ments of the authorities. When spring comes round, and open-air drill 
is possible, they sacrifice their well-earned Saturday half holiday, don 
their uniform, and attend the parade of their battalion, either for a 
drill of two hours or more, or a long march through the streets or on 
country roads. When Easter arrives, with its possible four days’ 
holiday, some thousands of them sacrifice this to join the marching 
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column in course of formation. They not only surrender thei^r 
holidays, and in some cases sacrifice their wages, but spend money 
for the privilege of ^oing so. I have known young working men 
to pay as much as 14s. for <>his object. Thanks to the recommen- 
dation of Lord Harris’s Committee, an allowance is now made of 2s. 
per day for men who join a"' marching column for not less than 
three days ; consequently so viuch fs not now required of them, but 
still they nave to pay amounts^arying from 4s. to 10s. 

Let us see how they spend their Easter. 

Those men, for instance, who joined the Dover Marching Column 
this year had to rise before 5 a.m. on Friday the 8th of April in order 
to reach the rendezvous of their battalions in good time ; they were 
learning outpost duty (the most difficult part of a soldier’s educa- 
tion) till 4 P.M. ; they were then dismissed [to get their midday (?) 
9 ieal and had to fall in again at six o’clocketo form part of a force 
detailed *to make a ni^ht attack on the outposts. On Saturday 
they inarched, some twelve, some over twenty miles. The com- 
mander of the column asked men to volunteer as scouts : they were 
to be prepared to march thirty miles a day, to bivouac in the open, 
and to carry with them whatever they required for eating and 
drinking. Four were asked for from e£tch detachment forming the • 
column, but the detachment of the battalion which I am endeavour- 
ing to describe sent in the names of twelve men, all of whom were 
accepted, to their very great joy. They did the work required of them, 
arriving at Dover about 8 p.m. on the 9th, fairly tired but eager 
to volunteer for similar work whenever invited to do so. Sunday 
was a day of rest, but Easter Monday meant commencing work at 
five or earlier and not reaching home till 9 p.m. On other occasions 
about 300 of the men haye volunteered to go to Aldershot to work 
with the regulars and to come under the Army Discipline Act. This 
is excellent practice and does more real good to the volunteers than all 
that can be done during the rest of the year. For this they cheerfully 
sacrifice either a week’s holiday or a week’s pay, and invariably 
conduct themselves in a way that gains them very high praise from 
the general officers under whom they serve, and rewards their own 
officers for all the trouble they have taken in teaching them drill 
and discipline. j 

Crime (even in its military sense) is unknown amongst them, 
and they submit cheerfully to all restraints which disc^line imposes. 
There are, of course, in so large a body of young m/mi some black 
sheep who give trouble, but these soon find that they have mis- 
taken their vocation when they joined a well-conducted volunteer 
battalio%»and either reform themselves or take an early opportunity 
of removing to more congenial surroundings. 

In what way have volunteers benefited the country ? In the first 
place they have relegated to a very distant future the frightful 
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burden of conscription which presses with such dreadful force on our 
European neighbours: probably they have ‘laid the spectre’ for 
good. 

They have saved the country vast expense, <br nobody can doubt 
that, were it not for the volunteers, the regular forces of the countiy 
would have to be largely increased.^ We see comparatively so few 
regular soldiers in the country, tha\ our general and other staflT- 
officers have scarcely any opportunities of moving considerable 
bodies of troops. This difficulty has been to certain extent 
removed by the existence of the youngest branch of tlie auxiliary 
fcs-ces ; and at Easter, at Whitsuntide, and in the autumn, at Aider- 
shot and elsewhere, considerable forces are now brought together, 
to the advantage of sfaff-officers, and to the J^enefit both of regulars 
and auxiliaries. 

But probably the •best service that the volunteers have rendered 
to the country is that they have so greatly popularised the army. 
At one time, it was held by a large section of the people, that a lad 
who ‘ went for a soldier ’ was lost and had ^ gone to the bad.’^ The 
number of men w'ho are now volunteers, and the much larger number 
who have passed through the volunteer service and have been brought 
into contact with the regular branch of the army, have been the 
means of removing these prejudices : the army and the people are 
one ; a superior class of recruits is obtained, and the status of the 
whole service is raised in the eyes of the public. When lately ad- 
dressing the volunteer battalion of which he is honorary colonel, 
Lord Wolseley said, speaking on this subject, ‘ In every troop, 
battery, and company could be found men of refinement, and any 
man inclined to join the army, would find in it men quite as good as 
himself.’ 


Egbert W. Eoutledge. 
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ir. 


APOLLO. 

I. Station, and Points of CoNTAC?r .with Athene. 

a 

As theraare five gods e'ntitled to be called the greater gods of the 
Olympos of Homer, so there are two among them w’ho are associated 
by cJs^acteristics so peculiar in themselves, and so anomalous in 
reference to the symmetry of liis thearchic structure, as to raise the 
most interesting questions with respect to the sources from which 
this portion of the Poet’s materials, together with some other and 
less conspicuous, though very imp6rtant, adjuncts, may have been 
drawn. Happily, the Poems supply abundant ftieans for the examina- 
tion of the facts. The two deities in question are Athene and 
Apollo. 

According to the law of the Olympian system, we should expect 
to find that the special prerogatives of Zeus its head, so far as they 
were communicable, were principally imparted to and shared by the 
other members of the great^Triad, who had a supremacy of the Earth 
in common, with special prerogatives in each of the -three other 
known departments of cosmic existence. But it is not so. Zeus is 
sometimes invoked alone, sometimes together with the immortals in 
general, but never in conjunction with his brothers, or with any 
individual deity except Athene and Apollo. I speak of invocation 
proper with petition, and not of the Oath-j^rayer, so to term it, which 
includes, however, as a rule, deities not of Olympian government, but 
of retribution in the Underworld. This junction of Zeus with Athene 
and Apollo is highly emphatic, is peculiar to Homer, arid is expressed 
in a formula which occurs, I think, nine times in the t^o Poems. 

At yStf), ZeS t€ TTritrcp, kqX *A97iyal7], Kol ’'AvoWov. 

It is evidently no casual expression, but one stereotyped and esta- 
blished. It absolutely requires that an answer should be sought out 
to the ^estipn how it comes about that these two deities, of the 
younger Olympian generation, are lifted, through association with 
Zeus, to a height unknown to his brothers or to his wife-sister. The 
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more so because this is not an isolated form of speech, but is illift- 
trated and supported by one apparehtly not less established if less 
familiar. This is the line twice used by Hector (H. viii. 540; 
xiii. 827). 

rioifiriv S* rUr' 'AdfiPalrj Kal 'AvSWay. 

The highest flight of human imagination, the climax of immortality 
and godhead, is to have the honour w^th which men honour Athene 
and Apollo. These lofty but va^e expressions of the Poet are de- 
veloped in a multitude not so much of common attributes, as of 
common properties and powers. The mythological characters are kept 
very distinct, while the higher elements, lying beneath the surface, 
seem drawn by the Poet from an inner treasury, and these are at a 
multitude of points related, or even identical. *0f these the exhibition 
is the most peculiar aijd splendid in the case of Athene. Accord- 
ingly I reserve their enumeration in detail for the occasion, when 
I shall attempt a portraiture of that goddess. In the i]Aeantime 
there is one negative feature common to the two deities, which it 
is necessary to fix firmly in the mind. It is that their parftion 
and properties, if they be considered merely as portions of the 
Olympian system, are wholly inexplicable. And let us add to this 
affirmatively the general characteristic, that they share, and exercise, 
the highest prerogatives of divine government, in a manner quite 
distinct from that of other deities, and appropriate to themselves. 

The Station of Apollo is in truth determined by the considera- 
tions applicable to him in common with Athene. In a purely 
Olympian catalogue it would not stand in the first rank. But, as 
viewed in the light of the common properties, it will be found either 
paramount, or at the least sublime. 

• 

II. Character ok Apollo. 

The character of Apollo in the Homeric Poems does not derive 
its principal interest from the part which he plays in them. It is 
an elevated and important part, especially in the Iliady where the 
, action at vital moments is made to depend upon it ; but it may here 
be summed up in a few words. He is the free and concurring agent 
of the Supreme disposing Power. In secondary parts he operates of 
and from himself, but his great governing operations are performed 
in pursuance ef the will of Zeus. And not of Zeus in a merely 
personal, or soUo speak departmental, capacity as air-king or other- 
wise, but of Zeus as head of the Thearchy and Ruler of the world. 
These operations are without diflSculty, and without originality. 
Accordingly, he does not bear those deeper lines of character which 
are stamped upon some Olympian divinities as upon men, by efibrt 
and by conflict. 

In general, the marked interventions of the deities on behalf of 
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01 * against individuals are referred to their own judgments or 
emotions. It is thus with thfe bitter hatred to Troy of the three 
great Hellemsing divinities {II. xxiv. 25-8) j with the watchful love 
of Athen# for DiomeH and (Idysseus ; and with the concern of Her5 
for Agamemnon and Achilles (i. 209) — 


d/AWS 6vfi^ <l»iKidv<rd re Kri^ofA^vn re. 

But ApoUo is a deity withoutjpassions ; he neither loves nor hates ; 
in his principal^ and highest lorm of action he simply transmits and 
seconds a superior will. 

The epithets and titles appropriated to Apollo are, as bearing 
upon character, jejune. The greater part of them relate to the 
bow, or to brightness,^ and will require a separate consideration. 
The terrible (deinoa^ IL xvi. 788), or the best of gods {theon 
driatoa^ xix. 413), or the great (megaa, v. 433), or the people-rousing 
{laoasodSy xx. 79) used ^as it is in a particular connection, are too 
vague to aSTord light. The word eios {inf.) is of disputed meaning. 
The unshorn (aJceraekomeSy xx. 39) connects itself with other parts 
of tlib inquiry, but not directly with character. The only phrase 
pointing to character is indicated in the passage (DU philoa, IL i. 
86) * dear to Zeus.’ 

It remains unfortunately true tl^at the head or principal name of 
Apollo has not yet been traced to any root giving it a certain or 
even probable signification, or placing it in any distinct relation to 
other designations. Were this discovery to be made it might pos- 
sibly throw light upon the rationale of the Olympian conception 
which so remarkably combines heterogeneous indications. Meantime 
we may note that Muller, who has written on Apollo, in his Doriana, 
with a marked combination of learning and care, rejects wholly the 
derivation which would connect Apollon with apollumi and the 
idea of destruction, and leans to Apellon as the ancient ^ Doric 
iEolian’ form, and as equivalent to apotropaioa, Hhe averter of 
evils.’ He treats Pkoiboa as the more important name ; but, how- 
ever important for. certain purposes, it is undoubtedly in Homer 
secondary. He thinks the root of Apollo must be Greek : it would 
not surprise me to find it Eastern.^ 

Upon the whole, the character of the Homeric Apollo, properly so 


called, and as distinguished from his attributes, is singularly limited. 
Its basis lies in obedience: willing obedience, but < obedience also 


absolute and unquestioning. It may be comprehended in a few 


words : union of will with the will of Zeus, and action conformed 


to this union. There is therefore, as we have seen, a relation of 


love between them, and Zeus addresses him as the dear Phoibos 
(phUeJ^oibe, IL xv. 221 ; xvi. 667), an epithet never used by him to 
any other deity with the single exception of AthenS as * dear child.’ 


' Hiiller's Donans^ vol. i. pp. 311, 312. 
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Y^hen these things have been said, all has been said. He does rfot 
reflect or reason, audibly to us. No* speech, I think, is assigned to 
him beyond the compass of a few lines, except in the single case of 
his plea in the Olympian Court for the body of Hector, where he is 
promoting the desire of Zeus, and supported by him. But neither 
polity as in Zeus, nor nationality as in Here, nor mental force as in 
Athene, nor physical force as ia Poi^idon, appear to be specially 
developed in the character as Homer Ups drawn it. ^ 

But this conformity of will is in truth more than en^^ugh to set 
upon him a mark. There is nothing exhibited in any other deity 
wmch resembles it. Sometimes, in the deliberations of the Court, 
there is murmuring or opposition, or stratagem and evasion, or 
acquiescence or agreement ; but there is nothing else that approaches 
a personal union of will between any two deities ; and the case where 
it would have been moslinatural to expect it, that of the wife of Zeus, 
is the case where discord most prevails (IL viii. 408). To j^his most 
curious and striking feature of the Apollo I am not aware that any- 
thing analogous has been found in what are commonly knoy&n as 
Aryan traditions, or in the results of Egyptian research. When we 
approach the Semitic province, there is a change. In the Assyrian 
system, as it is set forth in the volume of Professor Sayce,^ the charac- 
ter of Merodach appears to be related to that of the god Ilea, his father, 
in a manner much corresponding with the relation between the 
Apollo and the Zeus of Homer. We are now brought upon ground 
where remarkable coincidences have already been disclosed, although 
it is impossible to forecast the bearings of future Assyrian discoveries 
on what has been already found. But if Merodach exhibits a corre- 
spondence with the Homeric conception, he corresponds also with 
what may be his Semitic original, namely, the undeveloped but most 
significant tradition recorded in the book of Genesis respecting a 
future Deliverer, who was to bruise the serpent’s head, and to undo 
his work by restoring mankind to that very union with the highest 
will which had been broken by transgression, and of which the 
Homeric Apollo exhibits an unvarying and finished example. 

III. Attributes ok Functions of Apollo. 

In passing from the character to the attributes or functions of 
Apollo, we pa^s from monochrome to polychrome — from what is 
uniform to what is, beyond any other Olympian example, diversified 
and multiferious. More than in any other instance, these attributes 
or functions place him in relations with both the higher and the 
lower forms of religious tradition lying outside the Olympian system. 
Apollo is the image of Brightness, an attribute though not a func- 
tion, manifested especially in his title Phoibos, which I shall sepa- 


» P. 402. 
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lately examine in its relation both to the Nature-worship so widely 
spread, and to Semitic traditions. The strictly Olympian oflBces 
of Apollo may be summed up as follows ; but even these are not 
solely Olympian, as Ifchey aeem to have lying behind them other 
associations, without which they cannot be explained, or harmonised. 

1. He is the god of the bow. 

2. He is the god of knowledge, past, present, and to come. 

3. He is the god of poetrjj^* and music. 

4. He i^ the god of healing. 

5. He is the defender of heaven against assault. 

6. He has the Ministry of Death. 

Viewing these functions as a whole, we may remark, first, that 
there is no common source or basis to which they can be referred. 
Secondly, that several of them are likewise exercised by other divine 
but secondary personages : as to the bow, by^Artemis ; as to healing, 
by Paiecjp ; and as to poetry and melody, by the Muses. 

For the purpose of identifying these functions singly, I observe 
as follows. 

1. ** In the grand scene of tne l^lague {IL i. 44-9), the bow is 
appropriated to him much in the same manner as the horse to 
Poseidon in the journey from Aigai {U. xiii*. 23-38). 

The treacherous act of Pandares in the Fourth Iliad is devised 
and arranged entirely by Athene ; but (in her disguise) she advises 
him to pray to Apollo before discharging the aiTow (101-3), and he 
does it accordingly (119), while there is no record of the acceptance 
of the prayer. 

Notwithstanding the extreme closeness of the relation between 
Odysseus and Athene, yet when he is about to execute his vengeance 
on the Suitors, his expectation is founded {Od. xxii. 7) on the help 
of Apollo, and reference to this attribute more than once occurs. 

As a weapon of war, Homer thinks meanly of the bow. Teukros, 
the Achaian archer, is altogether a secondary warrior. In the main 
the use of it is left to the Trojans, and is made the means of com- 
pensating in an important degree the inferiority of their leaders in 
combat hand to hand. If we combine with this disparaging view of 
archery the Poet’s lofty conception of Apollo, we may the more 
readily perceive that the real link between Apollo and the bow has 
to be sought in associations lying outside the Olympian system. 

2. His oflSce as the god of knowledge is conveniently indicated 
in the description of Calchas (/Z. i. 68-72) : ‘ He, first by far of 
augurs, knew the present, the future, and the past, and guided the 
Achaians intoTroas by his gift as prophet which he had from Phoibos 
Apollo.’ We here perceive, what may be less distinctly traced else- 
where, thatiptb^ gift of prophecy, derived from Apollo, was not confined 
to prediction, but also involved a gift of discernment, for the present, 
in the interpretation of signs; while, with respect to the pa^t, this 
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office touched upon the borders of the office of the Bard. In Book xti. 
707, he prophecies in person to Patrotlos on the coming fate of Troy ; 
and in Od. viii. 79 we find that his oracle at Putho was already estab- 
lished in reputation, as it was consulted by AgaAemnon, and revealed 
to him the predestined strife between Odysseus and Achilles. 

3. The Bard and his work are not,placed by the Poet in directly 
expressed connection with Apollo. The boast of Thamuris was that 
he could surpass, not Apollo, btit the Muses ; and the Muses ac- 
cordingly inflicted the punishment depl*iving him of* the^art both of 
song and of the lyre (IL ii. 594-600). So, in the case of Demodokos, 
it was the Muse who greatly loved and also sorely hurt him, for she 
struck him blind, but gave him the sweet gift of song {Od, viii. 63-4). 
But the two gifts of l}fre and verse were always in company, as with 
Achilles {IL ix. 186-9), and the youthful performer on the Shield 
(xviii. 569-71). In life great Olympian feast, Apollo appears to have 
been the lord and concJuctor of the Muses, .who took part| (amei^ 
bomenai^ i. 603). As he was the unquestioned lord of the lyre 
{ibid, and xxiv. 63), we must, I conceive, also assign to hina.the 
lordship, or over-lordship of song, which harmonises with his gift of 
knowledge, and was in those days its chief reservoir. In IL i. (472-4) 
song is addressed to him apparently as the. god of song, since there is 
no other case in the Poems. . 

4. Not only does the exercise of the healing office belong to Apollo ; 
but the office is discharged by him in a remarkable manner. ‘ Hear 
me, thou Lord,’ says the wounded Glaukos in IL xvi. 514-6, ‘who 
mayest be in Lukie or in Troas, but who art able from whatever 
place to hear one suffering as I suffer now,’ and so forth. Apollo 
(527-9) hears the prayer, and straightway the pain is gone, the gore 
wiped away, and the soul filled with resolution. 

This deity is not the only personage* who heals and tends the 
wounded. When, as inspector of the field, he has dej^osited Aineias, 
not in the abode of that prince, but in his own temple, Leto and 
Artemis join in nursing him. But there is no immediate restoration 
like that of Glaukos. They engaged, or buried themselves, in 
healing him {akeonto, v. 448), and honouring him {Icudainon, ibid.), 
apparently by their service. 

When Aidoneus has been wounded by Heracles, he repairs to 
Olympos, and there is treated by Paieon ; but the treatment is in the 
human manneif by anodyne herbs applied, and so the cure is effected 
{IL v. 395-40^). 

In truth, according to the ordinary mode of mythological deriva- 
tion, Paieon may be termed the Olympian god of healing. For in 
Egypt {Od. iv. 227-32), so famous down to historic times for the 
specialised cultivation of medicine, every man was a healer, for this 
reason, that they are of the lineage of Paieon — 

^ yap TlatijoySs tiai 
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But this name of Faieon is also in Homer the proper word for a song 
of rejoicing like that of the Achaians in IL i. 473, or of triumph, cts 
over the dead body of Hector in xxii. 381 ; and it seems possible 
that by this channel there is conveyed to us a relation between 
Apollo and Faieon, somewhat like that between Apollo and the Sun ; 
that is to say, a relation which was one of identity in some other 
place and system, but which i^ sharply bisected by the Foet for his 
purposesi into two independent personalities. In any case it remains 
clear that Apoljo is with Hoiner the supreme physician, operating 
without limit of distance, and without subjection to the use of instru- 
mental means. • 

6. The oflBce of Apollo as the defender of heaven against revolt 
seems to have formecj a capital article of ' Olympian mythology 
throughout the historic age. In Homer it is made prominent by 
the passage of the Eleventh Odyssey which relates to Otos and 
Ephialtes, who were children of Poseidon, and whose enormous 
stature even in boyhood emboldened them to the design of heainng 
mountain on mountain to invade the dwelling of the gods. And, 
says the Poet, they would hav j done it, had they been of ripe age ; 
but, as they were, Apollo destroyed them (Oc?. ii. 311-20). 

In another legend {IL v. 385-7) these giants, described as sons, 
that is, reputed sons, of Aloeus, ha^ begun the war in another form, 
and had seized Ares, and held him a prisoner for thirteen months. 

We find, then, here the unfailing characteristic which runs 
through all those offices wherein the thing done by Apollo is also done 
by some other divine personage. It is done by him in a sovereign 
and transcendent manner. The forces, that are too strong for Ares, 
give way before the might of the great deliverer. 

6. The remaining Olympian prerogative of Apollo is the Ministry 
of Death. This requires a'more minute scrutiny, as it does not rest 
upon a single conception, but appears to combine the ideas of de- 
liverer and destroyer ; the first possibly as primary, the second as 
subordinate* 

The first, as primary. For the most prominent office of Apollo 
in relation to death relates to a form of death which is divested of 
all its terrors, and is wholly beautiful and calm. The same office is 
given, by reflection as it were, to his sister Artemis ; and we are 
supplied in the Odyssey with a passage which conveniently dis- 
criminates different kinds of death. Odysseus asks of the spirit of 
his mother what was the form of death that had brought her to the 
Underworld (xi. 171), and she replies that it was grief and yearning 
for him, not chronic disease, nor yet the visit of Artemis with her 
soft or tender arrows (198-203). By these visits, then, we are to 
underlstwff a strictly natural death ; the tranquil and painless cessa- 
tion of a vital action, which there is no longer any residue of force 
to sustain. At least there jx^st be no contrary sign ; as in the case 
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of Hector, who, after the rescue, lay by the divine action of ApoHo 
(hdv. 18) fresh, and as one that might be spoken to, i.e, taken for 
alive (xxiv. 757-9). Thus it was that Orion died under the hands 
of Artemis (Od. v. 123), and that the ijihabitdnts of the rich and 
fertile island of Surie passed away in their old age (xv. 403-11). 
It is the formula employed in these e^ses which gives such promi- 
nence to the ministry of gentle 5eath^ death without a sting. And 
thus, it seems evident, died Phrontis, son of Onetor, the ste(:t*sman of 
Menelaos, a skilled pilot, in the actual discharge of hisiofficf . Perhaps 
the etymologies used, and at any rate the epithet agana, or tender, 
foif the darts which did the deed, indicate the kind of death very 
clearly. Thus we see that the essential point is the absence of 
pang or struggle, but that the gentle death ^lay also be a sudden 
death. We should, I think, conceive of Phrontis as one of those old 
and devoted servants, happily well known in all ages, who would not 
give up his office, and could not be torn fromat, but yielded j^assively 
to the law of nature in a rapid yet painless extinction. 

But we find death which is painful and penal also inflicted by 
the same hands. On the accusation of Dionusos, Ariadne was* slain 
by Artemis (OcZ. ii. 324). Apollo with his bow slew the sons of 
Niobe, Artemis the daughters ; and all lay for nine days weltering in 
their blood {11. xxiv. 605-10), vhilc Zeus turned her people into 
stone. 

In the instance of Niobe, the children of Leto have a separate and 
special concern, as the offence was a vaunt that rlisi)araged her ; yet 
the wider official character also api)ears, since Zeus takes part in the 
vengeance on the people. In the case of Eurutos, again, Apollo 
slew the man in his wrath {Od. viii. 227 while yet in his vigour, 
for challenging the god to a match in archery. The Plague of the 
First Iliad offers a third conspicuous exafnple. These are no doubt 
all tinged with resentment ; but in Od, vii. 64, without any offence on 
one side or wrath on the other, the Poet, seeking simply to -convey 
that one died without heirs, says that Apollo struck him when child- 
less in his home, and thus marks that god as the»ininister of ordinary 
death. And in like manner Achilles, anticipating his own death, ex- 
pects it from the action of the swift darts of Apollo (xxi. 227-8). 

The details, which I have now supplied, appear to me to bring 
home the remark that there is no common idea to which the six 
Olympian offices of Apollo can be referred. Through the medium 
of song we may connect the lyre with knowledge, so fm* as knowledge 
concerns the i)ast ; but there is no tie to associate these with the 
interpretation of signs, and with knowledge of the future. The two 
provinces are in truth discriminated in Achaian society, as much as 
in their own nature.® The Prophet and the Priest have certain 
points of contact ; but the Prophet and the Bard are the representa- 

* See Od, xvii, 363--5. 
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tijres of perfectly distinct professions. Again, we may connect the 
lordship of the bow with the ministry of gentle death, or with that 
of penal death it is perhaps a strain to tie it to the latter of these 
QflSceS, because in the ordin^iry conception and in actual war the bow 
was a secondary, and could hardly be called a national, weapon. It 
never appears in the descriptions of general battle, or pf conflicts 
between great warriors, and thp ofBoe of the bowman in Troas does 
n6t rise V above that of the sharpshooter in modern warfare. How 
again can we find a commoh basis for Apollo as the minister of 
vengeful or even of ordinary death, and for Apollo as restorer i or how 
can any of these be brought into line with the Apollo of music, alid 
the Apollo of augury ? 

Neither is there open to us a refuge froin''the dilemma in show- 
ing, or in supposing, that these heterogeneous functions are in truth a 
miscellaneous collection, which the Olympian? scheme had gathered 
into its' bosom from the mythological stores of other countries, and 
which had filtered into the Peninsula and found representation there. 
For, as I have shown in several of these cases, the ground is preoccu- 
pied by the ascription of like oTices to other Olympian personages, as, 
for example, to Paieon as the healer, and to the Muses as in charge of 
song, and the professors of song. Indeed th^s single case, in this limited 
view of it, utterly shatters the symmetry which some have thought 
might be found in the Olympian system, and obliges us to seek a 
key to the enigma in some quarter which we have not yet visited. 

khe same observation applies in its full force to the Solar theorj", 
which for this broad purpose is equally impotent with the Olympian 
system, and can supply no explanation of the union between the six 
otfices of the Homeric Apollo, Of the six functions which have 
been enumerated, there is but one which could be an appropriate 
function of the Sun as such, namely, the office of inflicting* death in a 
form not natural; and even this is subject to^ further limitatioii to 
such forms of death as are due to solar heat. To conceive of the 
Sun as the minister of gentle death, or of ordinary death, spears 
little* less than ludicrous. On the other hand, we have negative 
evidence. The chariot and horses, which beyond all other appendages 
we might hare expected to find as emblems of the Sun, are not 
given to Apollo in the Poems. 

Herr Eoscher ^ has published an interesting work to establish the 
correspondences between the Greek Apollo and the Italian Maryl and 
justly observes that the want of agreement in name does not^take 
away from the force of these correspondences, which are principally 
solar. But it is from works of this kind, from the comparative 
poverty and jejuneness of the features they present, that we may draw 
the strOiggest corroboration of the proposition that something more 
in quantity, and higher in kind, is needed, if we really desire to com- 
* Boscher, Studim zur vergleiche^id^n Mythalogie^ i. p. 7. Leipzig, *1873. 
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is iLsso^ted. it must be bor&e in mitidf in reading tli^sei 

remarks, that the evidence directly connected widi kWiB a ^ 

drawn from a mass of concurrent testimony sapj^ed by tibe Homeric 
pictures of several other divinities. 

IV. Acrioif OF Apollo^ 

The main and superior part of the action of Apollo is4>erformed # 
by him as the directly commissioned agent of Zeus, or as invested 
with a- Providential office. There is also, however, a secondary part 
where he appeared, like other Olympians, to act, so to speak, in his 
department. * • 

The former and loftier part of this action is made prominent in 
the Iliad only. * ^ 

It. is in Book* IV. that we have the first Barttle, and several stages 
in it are to be distinguished. The description begins in ver. 422 ; and, 
from the outset the two armies are described as under the respeptive 
care of Ares and Athene, while a number of pure impersonations, as a 
kind of camp followers, ‘more embroil the fray.’ All this, however, * 
is by way of general superintendence without personal intervention, 
and H^ems meant to give the Achaians an opportunity of showing 
that, even in the absence of Achilles, they could keep the upper 
hand. In ver. 555 , the first ranks of Troy retire, and their enemies draw 
off the bodies of the slain, and establish an advance. Then it is 
that Apollo ( 507 ) shouts audibly to rally them, without any recorded 
order pf Zeus : upon which Athene at once supplies a counterpoise^, 
and traverses the Achaian ranks at the points where the soldiers 
want incitement. So the general battle is fairly maintained ( 543 - 4 ) ; 
until, with the opening of the Fifth Book, the aristeia of Diomed 
commence, and Aineias .is disabled together with his mother Aphro- , 
dite, who is wounded in the attempt to carry him away. A fresly 
accesfit of Olympian aid is now supplied by Ares, who ( 592 - 5 ) enters ' 
personally into the fight, stalking in front of Hectbr or behind him, 
and pisyde visible to the opposing army. As in the first stage Apollo 
had collie to arrest the Trojan retreat, so now the presence of ArSs 
causes* fce'Achaians ( 699 - 702 ) to give way. Next follows the 
desewfe of Here and Athene from Olympos, expressly permitted by' 
Zeus^in order ^ the chastisement of the hateful ArSs (764-6).* 
<Sondescei3!ds to stir the Achaians by shouting; and Diomed in. 
his st^reme exploit, with the aid of Athene, wounds ArSs, and . 
sends'^im howling to Olympos. The Sixth Book is mainly episo- 
dipal^ ^ lu the Seventh, when Hector, Paris, and Glaukos have done 
lK>me execution among secondary enemies, Athen6 and Apollo arrange 
by bbpsent (vii. 16-43) for the single combat between Aias and 
Hectot;, Jfight arrives. After this Zeus finds it high time to 
Vou X3Cl.r^No. 123. . -V ' * ^ 3 E 
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4stablisli provisionally a state of tbings more favourable to Troy. 
He professedly prohiWts all divine intervention on either side (viii. 
6-14). Tlie second Battle begins on the next day, and he enjoys 
the spectacle from** Mount Crargaros, until the sun is declining. 
Then, by the scales hung out in the sky, he exhibits, that is, ordains, 
disaster to the Achaian host. ^ This dispensation is fulfilled by means 
which are so adjusted as nowhere^to imply their military inferiority. 
But the command is broken by the intervention of Poseidon, to which 
Zeus sharply puts a stop ; and then, in direct contravention of his 
own ordinance, he bids Apollo to descend, carrying the Aigis, which 
is the emblem of supreme power ; to make Hector his especial care ; 
and to drive back the Achaians even to their ships (IL xv. 221-35). 

I stop to observe that during the action of the Poem down to 
this point, (1) Apollo is never placed in conflict with Athene ; (2) 
he always acts in accordance with the kniCwn will of Zeus, though 
without any expressed command ; (3) he seems to fulfil the office of 
a Providence, but always on the side of Troy. 

Jn the Fifteenth Book, under the commission received from 
Zeus, he conducts the prospering affairs of the Trojans to their cli- 
max. Not being a war god, he does not, like Pallas or ArSs, assume 
the spear ; but he brandishes the Aigis, bewilders the Achaian force, 
and drives it back upon the ramparts (xv. 344). He breaks away 
the edges of the ditch, and creates a passage of the ample width of 
a spear’s throw. Across this he conducts the Trojans, and breaks 
down the Achaian rampart (355-366). In the Sixteenth Book, the 
tide is turned by the appearance of Patroclos on the field ; and now 
it is the function of Apollo to prevent that chieftain from achieving 
the final victory. By a divine might, acting without instrument, he 
thrice hurls back Patroclos from the wall of the city, which but for him 
(xvi. 608) would on that day have been taken. ^ It is not,’ he says, 

< for thee, nor yet for Achilles who far excels even thee, that the capture 
of Troy is reserved ’ (xvi. 698-711). He throws the Achaian army 
into disorder (727) ; and then, himself assaulting and partially dis- 
arming Patroclos,^leaves him an easy and inglorious prey (788-817). 
In the Seventeenth Book, which may be called thearisfetaofMenelaos^ 
Apollo stirs up Hector against him ; and, even aftef the close of the 
long day (xviii. 239) which was the last respite of the Trojans, the 
appearance of Achilles in the field, and the adverse jissue of the Theo- 
machy, he continues in Books XX.-XXII. to help the Trojan cause. 
He gives aid to Hector, even in the closing scene/until the fateful 
moment has arrived. At that moment, according to the Poet’s usual 
method, he is withdrawn from the field to avoid disparagement ; 
and^thenS takes his place to superintend and promote the triumph 
of Hector, in that last scene in which alone he sustains 

at th« last in its fulness the character of the hero^ ApoHo’s care for 
the body of Hector (xxiv. 16-21), and his pleading in the Olympian 
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Court for the rescue of it, close the long course of his action oh 
behalf of Troy, which throughout is not only agreeable to the will of 
Zeus, but conformable to that largeness of method and orteope which 
distinguishes the proceedings of the heacLof the Olympian Courts 
In certain cases, where the action of Apollo is not thus directly 
associated with the Providential order,* we nevertheless have an in- 
dication of the closeness of his rehition to Zeus in a kind of partner- 
ship between them for particular purposes, as to which Apouo has a 
principal, and Zeus a secondary place, ^ake, for exainple,«the some- 
what mysterious affair of the Oreek rampart. If, as seems probable, 
its Erection was invented by Homer as illustrative of the necessities 
created by the Wrath, it follows that he would have to account for 
the want of any trace of so considerable a work, and to devise a 
machinery, somewhat clumsy it must be owned, for its total efface- 
ment. The agency of Apollo is introduced in this performance, and 
the pnncipal part is assigned to him, as he turns upon it the streams 
of all the local rivers. Poseidon supplies manual labour, as might 
be expected, since he had resented the construction of it as com- 
peting with his own handiwork, the wall of Troy ; while the partici- 
pation of Apollo is probably to be referred to his predominance in 
the religious system of Troas. But Zeus also intervenes, and gives 
the aid of rain (xii. 17-33). I cannot see any reason for the inter- 
vention of Zeus, especially in a secondary character, except that it 
exhibits his unfailing sympathy with Apollo. 

The same observation may be made in the case of the children 
of Niobe. It is the displeasure of Apollo with her sarcastic reflection 
upon Leto which is given as the cause of the slaughter, and he is 
of course seconded by Artemis (II. xxiv. 605-9). Thus the work 
seems to be accomplished ; but there is a supplement, for Zeus turns 
the subjects of Niobe into stone (611)* Here again his subordinate 
action is hard to understand, except by his close identity in feeling 
with Apollo. 

The action of Apollo in the Plague i« described (II. i. 44-52) in 
verses of great splendour, but more agreeably than iftual to the manner 
observed in the ordinary Olympian deities. There is something more 
approaching to detail in the movement, and the arrows are altogether 
as material as they are destructive. The action described corresponds 
with the operation of the sun on an army affected by the neighbouring 
marshes in the hekt of summer. This portion of the narrative appears 
to point to the local worship of Apollo in Troas, which I shall mention 
shortly. But when the hecatomb has been offered by the Aohaian 
army, the story becomes detached from the lower form of treatment. 
The damsel returns to her sire ; the prayer is heard (i. 446, 4^7 ) ; 
the sacrifice is offered, and the feast ensues; but,, although the 
atonement is complete, and the god wholly appeased, the element of 
physical satiafaetion, which appears elsewhere, is excluded. Apollo 

3e2 
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Experiences pleasnre/but it is simply from the hearing of the hymns 
’which the Achaians sing all day long in his honour (472-4)* 

In the I'heomacjjiy, the gods of the Trojan party generally are 
worsted ; but, in the two <^ca8es of Apollo and his mother Leto, no 
conflict takes place. Hermes declines the fight with Leto; and 
Poseidon, pretending to invite Apollo to begin it, proceeds to supply 
him w^th strong arguments why they should not fight at all, and 
thus makes it easy for him^to reply that he will not commit such a 
folly. ' 

The action of Apollo in the Odyssey is in Ithaca alone, and it is 
carefully veiled for reasons which will be presently examined. 

It remains to consider briefly certain cases in which there is no 
readily available explanation of the office assigned to Apollo, or where 
it app^rs to be of a disparaging character. The legend, in which it is 
recited {IL ii. 763-7) that Apollo reared the horses of Eumelos, is 
sustaixed by his ende<lvours in the chariot race to maintain for that 
warrior the heading he had gained, by depriving Diomed, who pressed 
hard upon him, of his whip (xxiii. 375-85). But the basis of the 
legend is obscure. The san e remark applies to the part assigned to 
Apollo in the transaction with Laomedon. While Poseidon built the 
wall of the city, Apollo tended the herds in the hollows of Ida (xxi. 
446-9). It does not seem easy to connect either of these legends 
with the known Homeric attributes of Apollo. They are detached 
or stray legends ; so far as the Poems are concerned. 

As no Achaian warrior of the first order is ever disabled in fight 
by a Trojan, Homer has to reduce Patroclos to a state of almost im- 
potence before he is dispatched ; and it is effected by the agency of 
Apollo. It seems a poor invention, but some device was absolutely 
required by the position and the intense nationality of the Poet, and 
the course of the plot in its theurgic portion designated Apollo as 
the proper instrument. 

Aischulos, who far more than any other poet represents the 
Homeric spirit, applies to Apollo the epithet hagnos^ the pure, by 
which Homer marks the chastity of Artemis. He appears, however, 
in the licentious legend of the Eighth Odyssey, and enters into the 
spirit of the tale {Od, viii. 334-42). But an explanation, partial if not 
complete, appears to be supplied by the fact that in tljis case we are 
dealing not with the Hellenic, but the Eastern, tradition and character 
of Apollo. This consideration, however, does not appjly to the passage 
in the Ninth Iliad (a passage the most perplexed in all Homer by 
parenthesis within parenthesis) which has been understood to signify 
that Marpessa was ravished by Apollo (ix. 562-4). But the sensual 
bo^ilptions between gods and women in the Poems are nowhere 
ib.this form. They are always apparently voluntary, and 
''Mth offspring, nor (I think) has the force of the preposition 
mtL bemi sufficiently observed. The anerpase (ix. 564) of this 
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nmative agrees vith tibe a/nereipemto (xx. 234) in the nt^tive 6f 
Gannmedes, carried off to heaven by 'reason of his beauty^ to dwell 
among the immortals. The allusion is too succinct to dlow of cei> 
tainty, butit suggests as most probable, an antdogy to the<^e of 
Ganumedes, and seems in no point to agree with the mode iq which 
the concubinages of gods are related by the Poet. 

• 

V. Eelation of the Homeric Apollo to tqe Sun. 

It remains to examine into the relation between the Homeric Apollo 
and the Sun. This is an inquiry, if I mistake not, of great importance. 
It tends to open up the^ question how one personality may lie at the ,, 
root of plural nomenclature : * 

tro?iXutf ovofidrtav fidpipri fiia « 

• 

how, conversely, attributes or traits drawn from various sourqps may 
combine in one Olympian character ; and, finally, how vast an in- 
fluence might be wielded by a Poet of supreme genius, exercising 
his imagination in due regard .to the diverse and heterogeneous 
traditions of races when in process of amalgamation, and giving 
dignity and prominence to what he might deem the worthier and 
more efiective elements, without* shocking local prepossessions by 
any glaring solecism or contradiction. In all these processes we 
find the poet pursuing his constant purpose to depress the cult of 
Nature-powers, which had variously taken root around him, and to 
construct firmly his theanthropic system. While Hesiod, in his 
Theogony, is little more than a mere recorder of promiscuous legends, 
gathered on the surface of society, Homer is all through busied with 
method, working below the surface, and manipulating his materials 
for a distinct end. Nowhere does he supply more abundant 
evidence to this effect than in his relative treatment of Apollo and 
the Sun. 

It seems, in the first place, to be beyond dispute that, in the 
religion of Troas, Nature-worship was preponderant or supreme. 
Although there is no glaring contrast between the language of 
warriors on the two sides respectively in regard to the gods, yet the 
depth of the distinction is exhibited on the most critical occasions. 
As the purpose of the Poet absolutely required that the course of the 
war should be governed by a polity of gods having common action^ 
he had to mould local peculiarities into this design, and to limit the 
exhibition of differences accordingly. Yet, on the great occasion of 
the Pact in the Third Book, which is aimed at a final settlement of 
the quarrel, and which for security throws back each party on the 
sanctions which it deemed the most solemn, the Achaians offer a 
lamb to Zeus, the Trojans a pair of lambs to the Sun and the Earth 
respectively (iii. 103-4)* From the form adopted in the invocation. 
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'higher rank of the Sun is evidezit, as he is separately addresseji, 
after and like Zeus, with attributes, while the name of OaM is 
simply cou]pied with the Eivers (276--8)* And yet the Sun has no 
place, properly speaking, ^allowed him in the plot. He sets un- 
willingly at the command of Herd, because the night thus admitted 
(xviii. 240) is to usher in the disasters of his worshippers ; but he 
does nothing to help them, and he‘^has no place in the Theomachy, 
nor is lie named in the Olympian Assemblies. On the other hand, the 
Eiver XauthosJ not named in the solemn invocation, -and only in- 
cluded as belonging to the order of Eivers, plays a most important 
part in the battle, and would have worsted Achilles but for \he 
interference of Hephaistos. Though seemingly occupying the highest 
local place as a god, net even the lowest place in the action is accorded 
to the Sun. This group of puzzles, like the incident of the Plague, 
is at once accounted for if we suppose thg.^ in the Troic system of 
religio^j, Apollo was tfie Sun. If so, the methods of reconciling 
treatment have been these. The Poet has divided one personage 
into two ; has arranged round each the appropriate traditions ; has 
kept in the foreground those traditions which dominated in his plan 
and among his countrymen ; and has sufficiently maintained poetic 
unity by taking care that his Apollo and his Helios shall never be in 
action, or even, avowedly, in presetice, together. 

Indeed, even if the action of the Plague be taken alone, it is 
difficult to repel the argument of those who hold it to prove the local 
identity of the two personages ; for all that Ai)ollo does there in the 
theanthropic or Olympian manner is just what his cousin-german the 
Sun would do in the regular course of nature. But the Sun’s name 
and personality are carefully kept back. Even the heat of the 
weather is not named ; and we plainly find this not to be an accident 
but a principle, when we traverse the whole range of the Poems, and 
find that, as far as visible presentation to us is concerned, wherever the 
personality of the Sun is, Apollo is vpt ; and wherever the personality 
of Apollo is, the Sun is not. 

While no Homhric deity is more conspicuously modelled on the 
basis of a mixture between the divine and the human than Apollo, it is 
also undeniable that he bears in himself marks of 'affinity with the 


wholly inferior system of Nature-worship. Let us proceed to search 
for these in the titles and epithets of the god, which have been reserved 
for examination until the present stage of our inquiry. 

There are no less than five titles of Apollo derived directly from 
4he attribute of the bow. These are : Aphetor (/i. ix. 404); Hecaergos 
147 ffecatAotos{xyp 271) ; Hecatos (i. 385 ; xx. 7l); 

apid ^eh^los (i. 96, llO). Among his epithets, Argurot<m>8 (iu 
Se(saiebelete8 (i. 75), Ekxiotoxos (xv. 55), and (juscording 
( 365 ; xx. 152) have a similar force. Homef carefhlly 

avoids of these epithets to his Helios; but the bow- 
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function is partially solar, for in itself it accords with the discharge of 
light in the rays of that luminary, while it is probably also associated 
with other traditions of Apollo of which traces, but not full statements, 
are found in the Poems, , * 

The epithets and titles of Apollo, which are directly connected 
with light or brightness, are fewer in number, but are at one point 
more important for the present incfuiry. Arguvotoocos^ noticed above, 
belongs to light as well as to the bow. Chrwsaoros {IL 9r. 609 ; 
XV. 256), which designates him as armed with the^gol^pn sword, 
belongs partly to light, and partly to his character as the armed 
champion of heaven, to deliver or destroy. Lukegenes {IL iv. 101, 
119), light-bom, appears to be a pure light-epithet.® The same 
observation applies to his title as Phoiboa, generally and safely taken 
as a solar word, and affording large aid to our investigation, since it 
is used fifty times in the YZiad ; as well as thrice® in the Odyssey^ con- 
joined with Apollo in each of the three cases, aiid never as a sjabstan- 
tive or independent title. It is true that the action of Apollo is much 
larger, and the mention of him more frequent, in the Iliad ; where, 
setting apart secondary titles, name occurs about 130 times, 
against only 30 in the Odyssey, But it will also be observed that the 
proportionate use of the title Phoibos is .very much larger in the 
former poem. In the Eiad^ muchiof Apollo’s activity is placed in the 
Olympian Court, or in conjunction with other gods. In the Odyssey 
there is no such action of his at all. When Homeric characters 
address him, they call upon him always as Apollo. There axe nine 
instances of this in the trine formula which connects him with Zeus 
and Athens ; four in the Iliad, five in the Odyssey, But the name 
Apollo is never used by a deity in addressing him, with the single 
exception of Hermes in the Lay of the Eighth Odyssey, a portion of 
the poem which is in various ways exceptional, and bears strong marks 
of a non-Achaian character. Even he combines it {Od, viii. 339) with 
the solar epithet Hecatebole, so that it implies no breach of the rule 
which I shall presently enunciate. And we find the remarkable fact 
that, while in the Iliad no fewer than six deities mse the vocative to 
Apollo, every one of them addresses him by a solar title. Zeus calls 
him Phoibos (xv. 221 ; xvi. 667), as does Poseidon (xxi. 436, 448). 
Her6 calls him Argv/rotoxos (xxiv. 66), as does the river XaUthos 
(xxi. 229). Athens calls him Hecaergos (vii. 34), as does Artemis 
(xxi. 472). * Lastly he is called Hecateboloa by Zeus (xv. 281). On 
the whole, the Case may be summed up as follows with reference to 
the two great titles. It cannot be said that even in the mouths of men 
they are promiscuously used, for though the Poet himself addresses 
the god as Phoibos (xv. 366 ; xx« 162), adding at the same time a solar 
epithet (si'oa), worshippers never use that title, nor I think any solai 
title. On the other hand, as regards Apollo the word never appears 
• Mailer, JOarians, ii. 6, S. • Od, iii. 279; viii. 79 ; 201. 
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itt mouth of a god (except in what may be termed a foreign and 
Sjlstern passage), and the titled they use are invariably solar. 

What is«the probable explanation ? 

It will be borne th mii^l that there are several cases in which 
Homer supplies a double name for a person or a thing, not merely as 
in the case of Apollon m6.*Phoibo8 by the use of each without 
establishing a definite relation between them, but by describing one 
as the nihme in use among gods, and the other as in use among men. 
The most ^onsptcuous of these cases are those of the River Seaman- 
.dros, so called by men, but called Xanthos by the gods (/?. xx. 74), 
and of Poseidon’s hundred-handed stalwart son, whose name ^as 
Aigaion among men, butBriareus among the gods (JL i. 403). Then 
there is the night-hawk> called in the same way Ghalkia and Kumin-- 
dia (/i. xiv. 291), and the mound, or knoll of earth, outside the 
Trojan walls, called by men Batieia, but by immortals the cairn of the 
boundi;^ Murinne (ILaL 813). By men the Poet probably means 
Achaian men, the men to whom he sang, taking no note of foreign 
usage. 

These cases, four in all, may not.affbrd absolutely conclusive evi- 
dence in favour of any particular interpretation of this rare but very 
marked form of expression. It may be observed, however, that 
in the case of Batieia there is a first ray of light. For the divine 
form at once betrays itself as the ancient form, the ‘ cairn ’ of MurinnS 
pointing to a previous age when the cairn had been made. It may 
be also said that while our name of the ‘ hundred-handed ’ simply 
throws us back on the root 6ri, meaning force, the name Aigaion 
seems related to Aigai, with the palace of Poseidon, under the 
Olympian system, and to the Poseidon worship. Of these it is 
likely that the simpler name is also the older. And the common 
interpretation appears reasonable, that we are to understand by 
the divine name the name which had prevailed as the earlier of 
the two, not necessarily in the most remote, but yet in pre-Achaian 
times. 

Homer applies •carefully his own rule in the only case where, 
from frequency of mention, we can trace his employment of the 
name. « Scamander ’ supplies an epithet for the Plain (ii. 465-7) and 
the meadow, for the son of Hector (vi. 402), for a hunter (v. 49), and 
for the River in the speech of heroes (vii. 329). In the jonly case where 
he is addressed as a person, Achilles calls him Scamdmdred/iotrepheB 
(xxi. 223). On the other hand, the Poet does not preclude himself 
from using the name Xanthos when he himself is ^speaking of the 
$tream (vi. 4 ; viii. 560). But whenever it is spoken of with and among 
deities, or they themselves refer to him, it is always Xanthos of or to 
; speak. He is Xantims in the muster for the Theotnachy 

{xap, 4p),'wd Xanthos in the speech where Her6 invokes the aid of 
to put him down (xxi. 331-7), as well as in the dosing 
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jpassage (383) when HerS, having relented, ^releases him after his 
defeat from further pressure by the ‘conflagration.- 

We have arrived, then, upon probable evidence, at this canon, that 
where there is a marked distinction of names for a divine personage, 
and the use of one name is followed in Olympian, and of another in 
human, that is, Achaian, discourse, ^ may properly understend that 
the human name points especially to Achaian, and the divine 
name to an older and, in the Greek peninsula especially^ to a pre- 
Achaian usage. * • ^ 

Now this is the actual state of the facts as to the names of Apollon 
and Phoibos. The god is never Apollon in the Achaian heaven, but 
only on that single occasion when the gods assemble for a legend 
evidently foreign. They meet, not, so far as appears, on Olympos,. 
without Zeus, and under the presidency of Poseidon. The Hephaistos 
of the Achaians and*^he Iliad has no special relation to Aphrodite. 
The scene, too, is laid within the Outer ^Zone. In such^aJegend 
we cannot V expect Achaian indications to prevail. For Olympian, 
purposes proper the name Apollo is never used ; but predominfintly 
the name PhoiboSy and always either Phoibos or some other solar 
title. It is well worthy of note that, with Xanthos twice over for 
the Eiver in the divine array, so on both occasions we haVe the 
name Phoibos, joined it is true with Apollo on one of them, but 
standing alone in the other passage (xx. 38~40 and G7-74). Surely 
we have now brought Apollo and Phoibos manifestly under the 
law which governs the use of Scamander and of Xanthos. 

If so, we seem to be led by the evidence to the following con- 
clusions. That there had been within the cognisance of Homer, on 
Achaian ground, a cult of the Sun-god. That he was worshipped as 
a Nature-power under the ruling name of Phoibos, though possibly 
with an undefined share of attributes or titles drawn from other 
sources. That under Achaian usage, and under the manipulating 
hand of the Poet, this Sun-god grows into and forms what may be 
called the material and popular basis for the Homeric Apollo. That, 
thus made conformable to the theanthropic law, and with the titles 
of a material colour uplifted into brilliant and imposing metaphors, 
he takes his place in Olympos, and becomes one of its most splendid 
figures. Of the transcendental elements of that figure I will not 
now speak, for I have not yet adduced more than a fragmentary part 
of the evidencpe which sustains his title. 

I have here set out from^the safe assumption that, if a Nature- 
Power and an Olympian personage, appearing on the same ground, 
are related to one another, we are safe in taking the Nature-power 
to be senior, and the Olympian juniorj. 

Without dwelling further on the Imelihood that the Sun-god of 
the Jliadi worshipped in Troas, was of an identic personality with 
Apollo, I look now to the Apollo of the Odyssey y and make bold to 
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staito the condosion at which I have arrived, that Ithaca and tire 
dcaninion round it may with high probalnlity be cited as at least an' 
example of a region where Apollo was wordiipped, bnt was decked in 
the traditions of the Snb-god.« If so, it enables ns practically to enjoy 
a spectacle of rare interest ; to follow, in the act of paaa^ng through 
its stages, under the veil with which the Poet had to rtiggniaa in 
order to unify them, the wonderful iprocess by which the raw and 
rude maibrials, supplied from various sources, were transfigured by 
the combine^ infiuence of local usage, of shifting tribal mixture, and 
of superlative genius, into the brilliant and imposing kaleidoscopes 
of Olympos. ' 

•There are various differences, in the first place, to be observed 
between the Odysseist, so to call him, and the Poet of the lUad, in 
their treatment of the points related to the present inquiry. Not 
only the absolute but the relative use of the n&me Phoibos is in the 
Odyssey ^uch more restricted, and appears nowhere after Book IX. 
Again, except in purely incidental recitals, the solar epjithets and 
titles.of Apollo may be said to disappear,^ while in the Iliad all along 
they are freely and thickly strewed. .The personality, again, of the 
Sun, which in the lUad was kept apart from that of Apollo by being 
entirely torpid, and excluded from Olympos, has in the Odyssey his 
place among the immortals, and his access to Zeus (xii. 374-88) ; 
together with a decided personal activity, but an activity only in a 
foreign land, the region of Eos and the fiir East (xii. 3, 4). He is never 
named in Ithaca. With these diverse methods of treatment, which 
the Poet’s ingenuity probably suggested to him as the best expedi- 
ents for evading the difficulties of his amalgamating and eclectic 
work, we find united strict adherence to the one unbending rule that 
in neither poem are the two deitibs, under their respective names, 
ever placed visibly in contact, or upon the scene together. We may 
here be reminded of the Comedy of Errors. Two Antipholi, and 
two Dromios, however apparently alike, may be presented to the 
world, until they are seen together, when it must be determined 
whether they are two* or one ; or, to take a meaner and converse 
example, the real Simon Pure and the sham Simon Pure must not 
be on the stage at once. In the Iliad particularly, Apollo is in 
contact successively with almost every other important god. Their 
careful separation is in close accordance with the belief that somor 
where outside the Achaian sphere they still had but one personality 
between them ; in other words, that th^ Helios of Troas, cffl^rinacriS, 
of j&e .KirkS^land, and we mayfurlhmr say of Ithaca, had been shaped 
Poet into the great Apollo of the Olympian system; or into 

disposed to exami^^tbe detaUswffi find fiiem as follow : Aixuo- 

viil. 64 j xv. 409 ; xvii. 1^1) ; Klntotoxos (viii. 323, 832 ; xviU. 494 ; 
fibiniteboloB (£»d. viu. 839; xx. 2f8): nine cases in alL In the JUad, if I 

wetot 
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a firam^i^k within which higher prerogatives, other and nobler 
traditions^ might be lodged. ^ 

In the Mad^ where Helios is little mere than a^oophjte, the 
Poet can safely decorate Apollo with epithets and titles more direotly 
belonging to a displaced proprietor who could not be a rival. In the 
Outer Zone of the Odyssey^ wide separation of sphere and the absence 
of Apollo from direct share in the action, suffice to obviate competi*^ 
tion or confusion. But in the Ithacan and closing portioA the ease 
is different, and the Poet’s expedient *for meeting it is large use of 
reserve. The Providential action, apart from the personal and 
esoteric relation of Athenfi to Odysseus, is evidently in the hands of 
a deity who must be either Apollo or the Sun, or both in one ; yet 
Apollo is very rarely named, and the Sun never. Homer could not, 
according to my hypothesis, employ the word Phoibos^ because it was 
the old local solar naniq^; and he has only incidentally used the word 
Apollon^ because it was not yet familiarly indicative to th^ Ithacan 
people of the same personality as Phoibos. He attained his poetical 
result : there remains the mythological riddle, with such matjerials 
as he has allowed us for its, solution. Let us now go to tlie par- 
ticulars of the text. 

Twelve books of the Odyssey wholly, and the greater part of 
three more, have their scene laid in Ithaca. The name of Apollo, 
used twenty-nine times in the Odyssey^ appears but eleven times in 
the large Ithacan portion of the Poem. Of the eleven passages two 
only have reference to acts of religion in Ithaca, although the great 
crisis of the Poem was connected with the day of a great religious 
festival (heorte), the only religious festival mentioned in Homer. It 
was a veiy great festival, for it is called holy (xxi. 259), and on it 
apparently no work could be done ; for, says one Suitor to another, 
‘ how could you expect to bend the bow bn such a day as this ’ (259) ? 
It was to be observed by all the people (xx. 156 ; xxi. 258) ; and, says 
Eurukleia, the head of the household, the Suitors, to-day, are cer- 
tain to assemble very early (ibid.). 

Now it appears to be placed by particular ■circumstances beyond 
all doubt, that this festival was a festival of the Sun. For the. Poet 
tells us, first (xiv. 162); on the prediction of the Betum among the 
Suitors delivered to Eumaios, that it shall take place on the day 
when one month ends and the next begins. Secondly, on the repeti^ 
tion of the prediction, he repeats the promise, accompanied with a 
solemn oath io Penelope (xix. 207). It is to be a month in the solar 
year then current : rovS" avrov XmaRavrosj this same sun-passage. 
The word lukabaa is found nowhere else in the Poems. They use the 
word heniautoa for the circling year ; and, with its derivatives, it 
occurs no less than twenty-nine times. The introduction on this 
occasion only of a solar name appears to point clearly to the Sun 
as associated with the festival. - 
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*We have in this passage seyeral links with the historic time* 
The year in Greece was solar, arid was not uniform in the different 
states. But it was subdivided by lunar njonths, with expedients for 
supplying a remedy t6 ineqii^lities. It always commenced with one 
of the months ; and the terms phthmdn and hiBtamenoa were applied 
in Athens to the first and thirds decades. Moreover, as the monthly 
course of the moon did not correspond with the earth’s diurnal 
motion, tSkere was a broken day termed the hen& kai nea^ which 
exactly corresponds with the declaration here that fixes the event 
on a day made up from one month passing out and another coming 
in ; at the end of one month and the beginning of the next. The 
calendars of history continued still to be marked at their intervals 
by sacrificial observance^** 

It will presently be made plain that this festival was also the 
festival of Apollo. Yet the Poet, twice mentioning the heorU, neither 
time calls it the heorte either of the Sun or of Apollo. He adopts 
a method of reticence singular with liim. The day is (xxi. 258) 
simply kopTf) roio ffeoio, Hhe festival of that god,’ or Hhe god.’ 
We caAnot have a clearer proof of the reserve maintained by the 
Poet in using the name of Apollo in connection with the Ithacan 
religion. 

And yet it is quite plain that thi^ is not because he had little to 
do with that religion. On the contrary, he appears more nearly to 
have had everything to do with it. I do not dwell on the references 
in xxi. 267, 338, 364, and xxii. 7, because they are related to Apollo’s 
office as lord of the bow, which is general, beyond saying that the 
frequency of repetition may deserve some notice. But the action of 
the Poem is placed in undeniable and close relation with him (1 ) by 
the otherwise unexplained intervention of Theoclumenos the augur 
(xv. 223, 256), and the exercise of his office in interpretation and 
prediction (xxv. 325; xx, 360, 376-80). (2) By the choice of the 
Bow as the operative cause of the catastrophe ; for be it remembered 
that Odysseus had not been in war a bowman, and that the use 
of the bow is appropriated only to secondary heroes, Teucros of the 
Achaians, Paris and Pandaros on the Trojan side. (3) To Apollo is 
assigned a function appertaining to the Providence or ordinary divine 
government of Ithaca : it is by his will that Telemaehos is now of 
an age to control misconduct (xix. 86). But (4) it is i!n connection 
with this festival that we have the most conclusive Evidence. In 
Od. XX. 277, the heralds solemnly bring in, for the Celebration of 
the feast, what is called the sacred hecatomb of the gods ; and the 
pciople were gathered to meet them * in the thick grove of Apollo.* 
Tto * hecatomb of the gods ’ was therefore a sacrifice to him. This 
appears him the place of chief god in Ithaca. It is just as 

;• See JHct,, ‘Calendar;’ and more largely Sir George Lewis on T/iff 

p. 22 ieqq. 
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Zeus in 11. i. 423 went to bis banquet among the Aithiopes, and 
*the other gods attended him: ’ 

6tol S* leds/rts lirowro * ^ 

There Was a common interest for all, and a special honour to the 
head* • 

What between artful expreseion and artful silence, the text, then, 
at certain points betrays indidations of the Sun-god as sdpreme in 
Ithaca, and at certain other points fhe same inferencj^ has to be 
drawn for Apollo. The probable mode of reconciliation is that a modi- 
i^dng and uplifting process was going on ; the Sun-idea was dying ; 
the Olympian idea, far loftier yet claiming kindred with it, took the 
inheritance by a change without shock or danger. The Sun-god, in 
some of the Outer theologies associated with the Phoenician name 
and intercourse, was flndoubtedly the head of more or fewer systems 
of local worship. As elsewhere of a Zeus-Boseidon, so here we seem 
to have indications of a Zeus-Apollo ; and we may rationally propose 
an hypothesis to the effect that Sun-worship for some special rj^ason 
had ruled in Ithaca ; that Ithgica had become subject, like tire rest 
of the Achaian lands, to the action of that theanthropic idea, which 
took up the old materials lying ready to hgind, and accommodated them 
according to the laws and needs of its own composite and eclectic 
system ; that the whole offices and, so to speak, estate, of the Sun- 
god became part of the equipment of the grand Homeric Apollo ; that 
time had to be allowed for the reduction of the old elements to a 
secondary position ; that it was not well to force into too prominent 
a place the name which we have found to be so closely annexed to 
the new and enlarged conception. And if all this be so, we see at once 
how well it suits and promotes the general purpose of the Poet to 
call the festival, in the speeches which *lie puts into the mouths of 
his Ithacan personages, not the festival of Apollo, but the festival 
* of that god ’ or of the god ; the god Kar who under that 

general name would be perfectly recognised at the time, and in the 
place. 

To complete this view, I must subjoin that the important lines 
giving us the grove of far-darting Apollo as the place where the 
hecatombs of the gods were to fall by the sacrificial knife, is not 
in any Ithacan speech, but in the narrative text of the Poem, meant 
of course for recitation throughout Greece. 

In this investigation I have not yet referred to the passage, 
(xii. 343) where Eurulochos, advising his shipmates to consume the 
best among the sacred kine of the Sun, proposes that by way of com- 
pensation they shall build a temple for him in Ithaca, and supply it 
liberally with ornament {agalmata^ ver. 347) and endowment. I 
have not dwelt upon this passage, because it seems to me to be 
capable, if it stood alone, of being applied either way. It might 
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l^aji he was already well known, or that his worship was abso^ 
lately unknown in Ithaca, and that they would introduce it ; or that 
his personality, once familiar, had been absorbed and forgotten, and 
that they would revive it. But the emphasis seems to be placed on 
the ornamentation and endowment ; and the duplication of temples 
was common ; whereas it might seem strange for private persons to 
promise so glibly the introduction, of a new cult into the island. 
The hypothesis I have suggested is quite independent of this pas- 
sage ; but may op the whole derive a degree of confirmation from it. 

The phenomenon of a worship in Ithaca distinct from that of the 
Achaian land generally stands at the point to which this paper 
carries it, ^s an isolated phenomenon. But I hope to supply it with 
support, and support on a wide basis. I propose elsewhere td set 
forth fully a number of indications, which go to prove a marked 
connection between Ithaca, with its lord, and the important element 
which, for want of a bett^er name, I call eiot'eric or Phcenician, and 
which vety deeply colours the Homeric Poems and the Achaian age. 

W. E. G-ladstone. 
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A Eeply. 

My sincere respect |pr Professor Huxley forbids me froA following 
him into the field of personal polemics, even, if this Eeview were a 
fitting place for such exercitations. There are, however, some points 
of general interest in. his last article on which I wish to ^y a few 
words. * , 

The first of these concerns the use which Professor Huxley makes 
of the word ‘ science.’ In common parlance this word is now very 
much confined to the physical sciences, some of which may be called 
specially experimental sciences, such as chemistry, and others exact 
sciences, such as astronomy. But Professor Huxley evidently uses it 
in that wider sense in which it includes metaphysics and philosophy. 
Under cover of this wide sweep of his net, he assumes to speak with 
the special authority of a scientific expert upon questions respecting 
which no such authority exists either in him or in anyone else. It 
seems to be on the strength of this assumption that he designates as 
pseudo-science any opinion, or teaching, or belief, different from his 
own. 

I will illustrate what I mean by an example. One of the most 
elaborate of Professor Huxley’s own works is his volume on TKt 
Elements of Comparative Anaiomy^ published some twenty-three 
years ago. Comparative anatomy is one of the branches of the 
larger science of Biology in which Professor Huxley is an expert ; 
and, like all the other branches which grow out’of the one great stem 
of ‘ life,’ as a subject of physical investigation, it runs up into ideas 
and conceptions which belong to, or border on, the region of meta- 
physics. In that volume Professor Huxley deals with the weU-known 
question of comparative anatomy whether the vertebrate skull can, 
or cannot, b^ ‘interpreted’ as a developed vertebra. Throt^h an 
elaborate argument, strictly conducted on the observation and analy- 
sis of physical facts, Professor Huxley comes to the condusion that 
this * interpretation ’ breaks down. ‘ The vertebral hypothesis of the 
skull,’ he says, ‘ seems to me to be altogether abolished’ Yet, whilst 
rejecting this particular “ interpretation,’ he accepts and enforces the 
general conception that there is a complete * unity of organisation ' 
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bet^ween all vertebrate ekulle, from the skull of a xuan down to the 
skull of a pike. Furthermore^ Professor Huxley explains that b}‘ 
this * unity 0 / organisation ’ he means that all vertebrate skulls ^are 
organised upon a common plan/ ' Eepeating the same idea in, another 
place, he says, * osseous skulTs are constructed upon a uniform plan/ ^ 

Now, if not absolutely in this conclusion, yet on all the -physical 
facts leading up to it. Professor Hu^ey is an authority in the strict- 
obt sensec of the word. He is an original investigator, and if any other 
man were to conjiest his facts, or even his interpretation of them, 
without independent observation, Professor Huxley would be entitled 
to pronounce his opinions to be ^ i)8eudo-science/ 

But P^fessor Huxley’s scientific conclusion may become itself the 
basis of a farther investigation, and in this farther investigatibn he 
maybe no authority at all. We are all entitled to ask as a question, 
not of physical science, but of philosophy, ‘ What are the conclu- 
sions involved in the nqental recognition of*a “plan” as explaining 
an observed “ unity of organisation ” in all vertebrate skulls ? ’ 

This is a question — of tlie very highest interest — in which Pro- 
fessor Huxley as a biologist is not necessarily an expert. That 
laboratory in which the mind analyses its own operations is a 
laboratory accessible to us all — in which we can all work, though 
not with the microscope or the knife. And if in this higher sphere 
of investigation other men are able to reach conclusions which Pro- 
fessor Huxley disputes, it is at least possible that it is his contention, 
and not that of his opponent, which best deserves the ‘ pseudo ’ prefix. 
In his article on the Preacher of St. Paul’s he ridicules the word 
^ archetype’^ as applied to the community of organisation of the 
vertebrate skeleton. Yet this term was apjdied to it by an expert in 
biological science quite as eminent as himself ; and it needs no expert 
to see that his own word ‘ plan ’ as the best word to express the facts, 
stands exactly on the same level with ‘ .archetype ’ as what he calls a 
* realistic figment.’ 

I have dwelt upon this point because men are very apt to be 
intimidated by authq^ities in ‘ science,’ when in reality no sort of 
authority exists. Professor Huxley talks about ‘ intellectual sins ’ 
quite in the language and spirit of the Vatican.® I know a good 
many scientific men of the very highest standing who totally dissent 
from Professor Huxley’s metaphysics and philosophy ; and are by no 
means inclined to accept his expositions, even of physical science, 
when those expositions travel beyond the particular brsLnch in which 
he is an original observer. 

For example, Professor Huxley disputes the relation between the 
three laws of jSIepler and the Newtonian law of gravitation, which 
in one chappr of a book published now some twenty years ago I 
have reprISented to exist. As that chapter has stood tie test of 
> P. SSO. * P. 204. » P. 191. * 
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criticism fairly well on the whole, I was ctirious to know whether 
‘jProfessor Huxley’s attack is founded on distinctions of any value. 
For this purpose I have applied to two mathematicians of the highest 
authority, not only in Britain but in*i th(i world! One of these says, 
‘ It is certainly true that the three famous laws of Kejdor turned out 
to be thd* necessary result of the Newtonian law of gravitation.’ 
Another of these authorities says, ^ The laws of Kepler tell us how 
a planet moves, but are absolutely silent as to the why. To^Newton 
we owe the why. But this was a step dot only of aninfinitely higher 
order than that of Kei)ler, it was in a totally different ^eld. The 
oim was doscrijjtive, the other explanatory.’ This is exactly the kind 
of diflferenee which 1 indicated between the two; and it explains iho 
sense in which one physical law may be t^id to be higher tlian 
another. Fortified by this authority, I feel quite safe in i^ronoiinoing 
Professor Huxley’s verbal distinctions upon this point to be worth- 
less. The relation between ‘laws’ such as those of Keeler and 
laws such as that of gravitation is a relation substantially such as 1 
have represented it to be. 

Professor Huxley propounds ^some of those old logical diflBculties 
which attach to all our conceptions, and still more to all our language, 
upon the relations between mind and matter, as if nobody else had 
ever heard of them, or as if nobo^Jy but a comparative anatomist can 
even handle them. He refers me to Dr. Foster’s excellent text- 
book of physiology — I can assure the Professor that I know it well, 
and have made some recent use of it * — for the purpose of clearing 
up confusions of thought in which his own philosophy abounds. 

In conclusion, let me express a hope that Professor Huxley will 
yet do an important service to science, by entering in some detail 
upon a subject to which I have only alluded in passing, but in 
terms which have excited his astonishinent. He says, most truly, 
that ‘ as is the case with all new doctrines, so with evolution, the 
enthusiasm of advocates has sometimes tended to degenerate into 
fanaticism, and mere speculation has, at times, threatened to shoot 
beyond its legitimate bounds.’ These words indicate vaguely and 
tenderly, but significantly, a fact which I stated, and will again state 
with emphasis. There has been not merely a tendency to degenera- 
tion into fanaticism, but a pronounced development of it, and a wide- 
spread infection from it in the language of science. But it will be 
enough if Professor Huxley will explain fully what he means by this 
‘ tendency,’ ana if he will specify wherein it has been shown. This 
is a work which has yet to be done. The knowledge of a great 
expert would help Professor Huxley to do it sooner than it could 
be done by others. They can only work with the materials which 
are supplied by such as he. It is a work which has begun, and 
which his own warnings have encouraged. Since he has authority 
‘ Unity of Natwe, chap. iii. 

VoL. XXI.— No. 123. 3 P 
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tOf deal with ‘ intellectual sins,’ let him convict, and lay bare, and 
anathematise this one which he treats so gently* The tendency oi 
new doctrines to degenerate into fanaticism is one of the * laws ’ to 
be traced in the long his^ryjof human follies, and all those who 
help to resist it are among the benefactors of their kind* I trust 
Professor Huxley may yet be <with us for many years to come, and 
that he may expand and emphasise the hints and warnings he has 
given. ^ 

Argyll. 
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The crowning event of the Jubilee year of Her Majesty^s auspicious 
reign is the first Conference of Eepresentatives of the Colonies : 
the crowning memorial of the year is ‘ the Imperial Institute of the 
United Kingdom, the ‘Colonies, and India j * the crowning fact of 
the past fifty years is the national expansion, which has *added a 
great and growing colonial empire to these circumscribed , mother 
islands. • 

In 1876 it was found necess'ary to mark the position of India in 
the Empire by amending the title of the Sovereign. What I would 
propose as the crowning Act of the Jubilee year is the completion of 
this amendment of the Soverei^’s title by the addition of words 
acknowledging that the great Colonies are now, together with the 
United Kingdom, part and parcel of the nation’s heritage and the 
nation’s hopes ; and that it is necessary there be an expansion of the 
royal title to meet and cover the expansion of the nation. 

I. Need for such Amendment. 

In an address before the Boyal Colonial Institute, in December 
1884, 1 proposed, as a practical and necessary step, especially in view 
of our relations with foreign Powers, that the royal style and titles 
might be amended so as to make it perfectly clear that our Colonies 
and dependencies were integral parts of the British Empire. 

On many occasions in various Colonies, and also in discussion 
with the leading colonists who visited London in 1886, 1 have found 
a general consensus of colonial opinion in favour of such amend- 
ment; and thfe proposal is now being privately placed before the 
representatives^ of the Colonies who are attending the Colonial 
Conference. 

The title of the Sovereign, for legal reasons, should be co-extensive 
with the limits of the territories over which the sovereignty extends. 
The expansion of the British rule outside the limits of the United 
Kingdom requires a corresponding expansion of the title of the 
Sovereign. 
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• Of the fact of this expansion of the nation the following figures 
are eloquent proof : I 


jByijf. Years'^ Gr^wtll^of India and the Colonies, 


1 

eo 

oo 

'I 

1885 


InJia 

(Jolonies and 

India 

Colonies and 


Dependencies 

Dependencies 

Aren governqrl, in miles 

Population, of European 

60^t,000 

620,000 

1,380, (XK) 

7,000,000 

stock . 

300,000 

1,800,000 

600,000 

9,600,000 

8,000,00*0 

Population, coloured 

06,000,000 

2,100,000 

254,000,000 

State Revenues . £ 

19,000,000 

r>,ooo,(X)o 

71,000,000 

61,000,000 

External Trade . £ 

i 12,000,000 

90,000,000 

1.30,000,000 

600,000,000 

Shipping . . . tons 

, 1,200.000 

7,600,000 

“ 7,300,000 

65,000,000 

Index numbers 

1 

128. 

107. 

464. 

730. 


FroiA these recorded results it will be seen that during the past 
fifty years the nation has created for itself provinces outside the 
mot^lel* islands which in regard to commercial and industrial — and in 
that degree to political — importance are a distinctly new feature in 
the national existence. But while the growth in India has been 
hardly fourfold, the growth in the Colonies has been nearly sevenfold. 
If in 1876 there was reason to define that the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland was also Empress of India, 
still more is it desirable now to mark that our great and growing 
Colonies are part and parcel of that united Empire of which the 
Queen is the constitutional head. 

II. Arguments. 

f 

On turning to the Parliamentary discussions on the grant of 
the title of Empress of India in 1876 it will be noticed that the 
chief objection raised was that the Colonies were not at the same 
time dealt with. Mr. W, E. Forster, in the House of Commons, 
said that be 

regretted exceedingly, when the important step was taken of proposing an addition 
which was tantamount to a change in the titles of our Sovereign — no change 
having been made since the beginning of the present century, and only two or 
three changes in the whole course of the existence of our monarchy — the question 
of including our great Colonies had not been more thoroughly considered. 

Lord Sherbrooke, then Mr, Lowe, led the Opposition to the 
proposed alteration in the debate of the 17th of February, 1876. He 
concluded his speech in these words : 

objection 1 have is much more powerful, and I hope it will receive 
the serious consideration of Her Majesty’s Government. The Queen is Sovereign 
of other Dominions besides the United Kingdom and India. . • • 'W'hat do you 
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think these other great communities will saj if thej find India selected to be placed 
«i^bove them P . . . The Colonies are no part| of the United Kingdom, nor are they, 
properly speaking. Dependencies. t' 

» • • 

On the 9th of March, 1876, Mr.|3'l^stone ^Jii|^icised the proposal 
in these words : . ' » 

It is a subject which requires much consideration whether we can wisely intro- 
duce reference to India in the title of Sovereign while we at the same time take no 
notice of the Colonies. ... As to the inclusion of the Colonies in the fitle of the 
Sovereign, and in the name of the United Kingdom, so far as tjie title of Sovereign 
is concerned, I really am not aware of it. I think it a very serious Saatter indeed 
if,«when we have had no opportunity of consulting the Colonies, we should give 
Government a discretion to advise the Crown upon the enumeration of countries 
in the title of the Sovereign. ... I do not hesitate to say that I, for one, 
am not prepared to be a party to the exclusion of th(^ Colonies from the scope of 
this Dill. 

On the other hand, those who proposed the addition to the 
Sovereign’s title of ^ Empress of India,’ did so for reasons precisely 
similar to those which now exist for a similar extension of the title 
to include the Colonies. Lord Beaconsfield, then Mr. Disrp,eli, on 
introducing the Bill, spoke of the ignorance and neglect of Indian 
affairs that had once prevailed but had by then passed away ; of the 
satisfaction such a step would give to the; people of India ; and he 
concluded by saying : • 

It will be agreeable to the people of the United Kingdom, because they must 
feel that such a step gives a seal, as it were, to that sentiment which has long 
existed, and the strength of which has been increased by time, and that it is the 
unanimous determination of the people of this country to retain our connection 
with the Indian Empire. 


III. Precedei^ts. 

In regard to precedents, when Spenser dedicated his Faery Queen 
to Queen Elizabeth, he gave her the title of ‘ Empress Queen of 
England, of Ireland, and of Virginia.^ Sinqe those days official 
notice had to be taken of the union of the two Crowns of England and 
Scotland. Meanwhile the Sovereign of England also claimed to be 
Sovereign of France. Then followed the Union with Ireland, and in 
the Act of Union provision is made for the Sovereign to drop the then 
meaningless title of ‘ King of France,’ and adopt the new title of 
King ‘ of the tJnited Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.’ Since 
then, when the proclamation was made of the assumption by the 
Sovereign of direct rule over India the proclamation was made by 
the ‘Queen of Great Britain and Ireland and the Colonies and 
Dependencies thereof in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia.’ 

The following have been the fifteen actual alterations made in 
the Boyal Style and Titles : 
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st». 

Yraii 

So’S’Eiuwax 

S'l’YLM ^ „ 

1 

1P66 

VKilliam 1. 

Bex Anglomm. 

s 

B 

1100 

1135 

WiUiainll. . 
Ste}dien ' 

ASnglelandes King. 

Bex Aagloram Dux Normannorum. 

4 

1154 

Henry II. 

Bex Anglife Dux HormannisQ et Aquitaniae. 

5 

1199 

John 

Bex Angliae, Dominus Hibernise, Dux Hormauniie et 




Aquitanise. 

6 

1265 

Henry III. 

Bex Angliie, Dqjninus Hiberniro, Dux Aquitanise. 

Bex Angliffi et Francisoi et Dominus Hibemiae. 

Bex Angliae, Haeres et Begens Franciae, et Dominus 

7 

1341 

1421 

»» »» 

8 

Henry V. 



HenryVl. 

Hibernim. 

9 

1429 

Bex Anglias et Franci£c» et Dominus Hibernian, 

10 

1544 

Henry VIII. 

Angliae Franciae et Hibemias Rex Fidei Defensor et in 
ierrd Ecclesiae Anglicanas et Hibemiao supremilm 
caput. 

Queen of England, France and Ireland, Defender of the 

11 

1559 

Elizabeth 




Faith. •* 

12 

1603 

James I. 

^liing of England, Scotland, France and Ireland, De- 




fender of the Faith. 

13 

1702 

Anno 

Queen of Great Britain, France and Ireland, Defender 




of the Faith. ► 

14 

1801 

George III. 

Brittaniarum Rex, Fidei Defensor and of the United 


* 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, King, Defender 
of the Faith. 


15 

, 1877 

Victoria, 

Of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 


«> 


Queen, Defender of the Faith, Empress of India. 

* 


IV. Use of Amending. 

• 

The late Lord Iddesleigh, when, as Sir Stafford Northcote, he 
supported the ‘ Empress of India ’ Bill, pointed out that the Govern- 
ment was merely following ‘ precedents set in former cases when 
there have been changes in the constitution and limits of the 
Empire/ Changes in style and titles of the Sovereign, as was then 
pointed out, do not alter the powers of the Sovereign, but merely 
describe the area over which those powers hold good. Lord Beacons- 
field said, in 1876, ‘The aihplification of the titles of the Sovereign 
is no new idea ... it is founded upon a great respect for local 
influences, for the memories of distinguished deeds, and passages of 
interest in the history of countries. It is often only by the amplifica- 
tion of titles that you can touch and satisfy the sentiment of nations.’ 
Proof of this has been afforded by the fact that the title ‘ Emprfess 
of India’ has never interfered in the smallest degree with the 
Queen’s constitutional or popular position in these islands or the 
Colonies, whereas it has placed the seal of recognised authority on 
all acts of sovereignty in the Indian Empire. ; 

^ The practical desirability of such an alteration I pointed out by 
one example in my address before the Royal Colonial Institute in 
Pecember 1884. I then said, in reference to Imperial commercial 
relations, ‘ The first step is to secure for all British exports “ most 
&voui7ed^tion ” treatment in as many markets as possible. It is a 
stop wbii^ is ^not only immediately practicable, but of the highest 
importance. The spread of this principle is a new bond of inter- 
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national friendship, to which we mky confidently look to break do^ 
many of the hitherto existing barrios to free intercourse. Twenty 
years ago England enjoyed this advantage with only Seven 6f six- 
teen European States. Now she eilgoyaiit witt fourteen, as well as 
with most of the other large States of the world* And we can trace 
in the wording of the treaties securing this advantage a gradual 
acknowledgment of the necessity of including therein our polonies. 
In such early treaties as that made with the United States in the year ^ 
1815, the advantage is obtained for tfie Territories* of Britannic 

Majesty in Europe.” Afterwards a more general term comes into 
usfe conferring the benefit on goods, the produce of the two High 
Contracting Parties ; ” a third phrase has since been adopted, viz. 
“the dominions and provinces of Her Britannic Majesty;” and in the 
Austrian Treaty, made in the year 1868, the words used are “ terri- 
tories and possessions, ‘including the Colonies and Foreign Posses- 
sions.” To this right standard all other treaties should be •raised ; 
and I mention all this in detail because it is a fair sample of some- 
thing which might be set about, as I say, to-morrow, and which is 
necessary in the interests of tl^p Empire. These treaties are made 
in the name of Her Majesty, and that is why it seems so important 
to make the royal title specifically to include all the provinces of 
the nation.’ Thus in making treaties and generally in dealing with 
foreign Powers it is indispensable that the Sovereign Power of the 
nation be completely defined. 

V. Wording of the Amendment. 

The practical alteration required in the Royal Style should (i.) 
define with sufiicient fullness and accuracy the present area over 
which the national sovereignty extends : (ii.) be sufficiently elastic 
to cover any fresh growths of the Colonial Empire, so as to avoid the 
necessity for further alteration ; (iii.)be short and concise for practical 
use. 

The actual wording of the addition is an indportant detail. In 
the ‘Empress of India ’ debate in the House of Commons in 1876, 
Mr. Anderson suggested that the Royal Title should run : ‘ Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Canada, Australia, India, and South 
Africa.’ Others have made similar suggestions. But if one colony 
or dependency is mentioned, all must be ; and even if continents or 
quarters of the world were proposed, as in the Indian Proclamation, 
still there would be colonies and dependencies on distant islands not 
included. Moreover, the names must appear in some order, and 
that raises the vexed question of precedence ; and above all the 
enumeration would be lengthy and cannot be concise. 

The title I would suggest to meet the three conditions, given 
above, would be : ‘Of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
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Ireland and of all the - Dominions and Territories of the Britisji 
Nation, Queen, Defender of th^ Faith, Empress of India.’ Such a 
title includes*', without naming, all the colonies and the dependencies as 
well, and leaves the royal signatSire — ‘ Victoria Eegina Imperatrix ' — 
supreme as of old, but more significant because indicating the fixed 
unity and unanimity of the whole British Empire. 

VI. In Conclusion. 

The method of procedure would, of course, be the introduction 
by the Government of a Bill ^ to enable Her Majesty to make an 
addition to the Koyal Style and Titles appertaining to the Imperial 
Crown of the United Kingdom and its Colonies and Dependencies.’ 

It is earnestly to be hoped that it will be the pleasure of Her 
Majesty to accept such a trust, and by this means indelibly to stamp 
on the history of the ndtion the greatest of the incidents of that 
history, viz. the growth of the Colonial Empire in the Victorian age. 

George Baden-Powell. 


The Editor of The Nineteenth CENTURYj[cfl»not undertake 
to retv/m unaccepted MSS. 
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•1887. 


I. 

Eight hundred years and twenty-one 
Uave shone and sunken since the land 
Whose name is freedom bore such brand 
As marks a captive, and the sun 
Beheld her fettered hand. 


II. 

But ere dark time had shed as rain 
Or sown on sterile earth as seed 
That bears no fruit save tare ahd weed 
An age and half an age again, 

She rose on Eunnymede. 

iir. 

Out of the shadow, starlike still, . 

She rose up radiant in her right. 

And spake, and put tp fear and flight 
The lawless rule of awless will 
That pleads no right save zmght. 

30 


VOL. XXI. Ko. 124. 
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V. 

Kor since hath Engjj^nd ever borne 
The burden laid on subject lands. 

The rule that curbs and binds all hands 
Save one, and marks fol servile scorn 
The heads it bQws and brands. 


V. 

A commonweal arrayed and crowned 
With gold and purple, girt with steel 
At need, that foes must fear pr feel. 
We find her,* as our fathers found, 
Earth’s lordliest commonweal. 


VI. 

And now that fifty yeap are flown 
Since in a maiden’s hand the sign 
Of empire that no seas confine 
First as a star to seaward shone. 

We see their record shine. 

VII. 

A troubled record, foul and fair, 

A simple record and serene. 

Inscribes for praise a blameless queen. 

For praise and blame an age of care 
And change and ends unseen. 

VIIL 

Hope, wide of eye and wild of wing, 

Bose with the sundawn of a rdgn 
Whose grace should make the rough ways plain. 
And fill the worn old world with spring, 

And heal its heart of pain. 
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ix.| 

Peace was to be on eaHb^ menfe hope 
Was holier than their fathers had, 

Their wisdom not m6re wise than glad : 
They saw the gatel of promise ope, 

And heard whait love’s lips bade. , 


X. 

Love armed with knowledge, ■pinged and wise. 
Should hush the wind of war, and sec, 

They said, the sun of days to be 
Bring round beneath serener ^ies 
A stormless jubilee. 


XI. 

Time, in the darkness unbeholden 
That hides him from the ^ht of fear 
And lets but dreaming hope draw near. 
Smiled and was sad to hear such golden 
Strains hail the all-golden year. 

XU. 

Strange clouds have risen between, and wild 
Eed stars of storm that ht the abyss 
Wherein fierce fraud and violence kiss 
And mock such promise as beguiled 
The fiftieth year fir6m this. 

XIII. 

War upon war, change after change. 

Hath shaken thrones and towers to dust, 
And hopes austere and faiths august 
Have watched in patience stmi and strange 
Men’s works unjust and just. 


3a 2 
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As from some Alpine watch-tower’s portal 
Night, living yet, looks forth for dawn. 

So from Time’s ihistier mountain lawn 
t The spirit of man, in trAst immortal, 

Ye£\rns toward a hope withdrawn. 

t 

XV. 

The morning comes not, yet the flight 

Wanes, and men’s eyes win strength to see 
Where twilight is, where light shall be 
• When conquered wrong and conquering right 
Acclaim a Avorld set free. 

<» 

XVI. 

Calm as our mother-land, the mother 
Of faith and freedom, pxure and wise, 

Keeps watch beneath unchangeful skies, 

When hath she watched the woes of other 
Strange lands with alien eyes.^ 

• XVII. 

Calm as she stands alone, what nation 

Hath lacked an alms from English hands ? 

What exiles from what stricken lands 

Have lacked the shelter of the station 
Where higher thail all she stands ? 

XVIII. 

Though time discrown and change dismantle 
The pride of thrones and towers that frown, 

How should they bring her glories down — 

The sea cast round her like a mantle, 

The sea-cloud like a crown ? 
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XI^' 

The sea, divine as heavetTand deathless, 

Is hers, and none but only she 
Hath leamt the^ea’s word, none but wo 
Her children hear In heart the breathless 
Bright watchword of the sea. 


XX. 

•• 

Heard not of others, or mishe&rd 
Of many a land for many a year, 

The watchword Freedom fails not here , 
Of hearts that witness if the word 
Find faith in England’s ear. 


XXI. 

She, first to love tlie light, and daughter 
Incarnate of the northern dawn, 

She, round whose feet the wild waves fawn 
When all their wrath of warring water 
Sounds like a babe’s breath drawn, 

XXII. 

IIow should not she best know, love best. 

And best of all souls understand 
The very soul of freedom, scanned 
Far off, sought out in darkling quest 
By men at heart unmanned ? 

XXIII. 

ft 

They climb and fall, ensnared, enshrouded. 
By mists of words and toils they set 
To take themselves, till fierce regret 
Grows mad with shame, and all their clouded 
Bed skies hang sunless yet. 
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(- 

But us the "sun, aut svhbllj risen 
Nor equal now f<[>r all, illumes 
With more of light t];ian cloud that looms ; 

Of light that leads forth souls from prison 
, And breaks the seals of tombs. 

XXV. 

• - 

Did not her’breasts who reared us rear 

Him who took heaven in hand, and weighed 
Bright world with world in balance laid ? 

What Newton’s might could make not clear 
Hath Darwin’s might not made ? 

XXVI. . 

The - forces of the dark ‘dissolve. 

The doorways of the dark are broken : 

The word that casts out night is spoken. 

And whence the springs of things evolve 
Light bom of night bears token. 

xxvu. 

She, loving light for light’s sake only. 

And tmtih for only troth’s, and song 
For sohg’s sake and the sea’s, how long 

Hath she not borne the world her lonely 
Witness of right and wrong? 

xxvm. 

From light to light her eyra imperial 
Tmai, and require the further light, 

^ More perfect than the sun’s in sight, 

. Till star and sun seem all funereal 
Iiamps of the vaulted night. 
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. X 

She gazes M the streiyioiB souf 
Within the rapture qf her eyes 
Creates or bids ^wake, arise, 

The light she loo^ for, pure and whole 
And worshipped of the wise. 


XXX. 

•• 

Such sons are hers, such radiaht hands 
Have borne abroad her lamp of old, 

Such mouths of honey-dropping gold 
Have sent across all seas and lands 
Her fame as music rolled. 

XXXI. 

As music made of foiling thunder 

That hurls through heaven its heart sublime, 
Its heart of joy, in charging chime. 

So ring the songs that round and under 
Her temple sui^e and climb. 


XXXII. 

A temple not by men’s hands builded, 

But moulded of the spirit, and wrought 
Of passion and imperious thoifght ; 

With light b^ond all sunlight gilded. 
Whereby the sun seems nought. 

xxxiu. 

Thy shrine, our mother, seen for &iret 
Than even thy natural &ce, made fair 
With kisses of thine April air 

Even no^Wy when spring thy banner-bearer 
Took up thy «gn to bear. 


’Tiff 
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jpxiv. 

Thine anniud sign ^om heaven’s own arch 
Given of the suit’s hand into thine, 

To rear and cheer e^ch wild wood shrine 
Blit now laid waste by wild-winged March, 
, March, mad with wind like wine. 


XXXV. 

From all thy brightening downs whereon 
The windy seaward whinflower shows 
Blossom ■\yho8e pride strikes pale the rose 
Forth is the golden watchword gone 

Whereat the world’s face glows. 

< 

XXXVI. . 

Thy quickening woods' rejoice and ring 
Till earth seems glorious as the sea : 

With yearning love too glad for glee 
The world’s heart quivers toward the spring 
As all our hearts toward thee. 

xxxvii. 

Thee, mother, thee, our queen, who givest 
Assurance to the heavens most high 
And earth whereon her bondsmen sigh 
That by the sea’s grace while thou livest 
Hope shall not wholly die. 

XXXVIII. ) 

That while thy free folk hold the van 
Of all men, and the sea-spray shed 
^ As dew more heavenly on thy head 
' .Keeps bright thy face in sight of man, 
Man’s pride shall drop not dead. 
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xxxi:f. 

A pride more pure thau humblest prayer, 
More wise than wisdom bom of doubt. 
Girds for thy sake jnen’s hearts about 
With trust and triumph that despair 
And fear may cast not out. 


XL. 

Despair may wring men’s hearts, 'and fear 
Bow down their heads to kiss the dust, 
Where patriot memories rot and rust, 

And change makes faint a nation’s cheer. 
And faith yields up her trust. 

XLI. 

JTot here this year hate true men known, 
Not here this year may trae men know. 
That brand of shame- compelling woe 

Which bids but brave men shrink or groan 
And lays but lionour low. 

XLII. 

The strong spring wind blows notes of praist 
And hallowing pride of heart, and cheer 
Unchanging, toward all true men’here 

Who hold the trust of ancient days 
High as of old this year. 

XLIII. 

The days that made thee great are dead ; 
The days that now must keep thee great 
Lie not in keeping of thy fate ; 

In thine they lie, whose heart and head 
Sustain thy charge of state. < 
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^iv. 

No state so proud, po pride so just, 

The suu, throu^ clouds at suurise curled 
Or clouds across the^ sunset whirled. 

Hath sight of, nor has man such trust 
. As»thine in alt the world. 

XLV. 

Each hour that sees the sunset’s crest 
Make bright thy shores ere day decline 
Sees dawn the sun on shored of thine. 

Sees west as east and east as west 
On thee their sovereign shine. 

XLVI. 

The sea’s own heart must needs wax proud 
To have borne the world a child like thee. 

What birth of earth might ever be 
Thy sister ? Time, a wandering cloud. 

Is sunshine on thy sea. 

XLVII. 

Change mars not her ; and thee, our mother, 

What change that irks or moves thee mars ? 
What^hock that shakes ? what chance that jars ? 
Time gave thee, as he gave none other, 

A station like a star’s. 

XLYIII. 

The storm that shrieks, the wind that wages 
War with the wings of hopes that climb 
, Too high toward heaven in doubt sublime. 

Assail not thee, approved of ages 
The towering crown of time. 
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XLI2I|. 

Toward thee this year thy^hildren turning 
With souls uplift of changeless cheer 
Salute with love |hat casts out fear, 

With hearts for bea^ns round thee burning, 

The token of this year* 


L, 

With just and sacred jubilatiotf 
Let earth sound answer to the sea 
For witness, blown on winds as free. 

How England, how her crowning nation. 

Acclaims this jubilee. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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OL[R GRE^T COMPETITOR. 


When thoughtful people consider for a moment the great, the 
enormous disadvantages under which tjie people of Great Britain 
have to fight the commercial battle of life with the same English* 
speaking people in the United States, they^will simply marvel at 
what we in the old country can do under the circumstances. 

It it a popular ancf well-founded belief that the Americans are 
a very clever and ingenious people ; but I hold that the people of 
Great ^Britain are equally clever and, ingenious, if not indeed much 
more so, and that we only require to he put on the same footing with 
them to run even with them still, if not to beat them in the race. 

What are the advantages that the Americans have over us in this 
country ? I need only for my present purpose name a few. 

Inveriiiony which is the life and soul of progress to any nation, 
is welcomed and encouraged by the Government as well as by the 
people of America ; the Government makes it easy for inventors to 
patent and protect their inventions, the fees for any single patent 
only amounting to the sum of 11. for a period of seventeen years, 
and a body of experts being provided to see that every invention 
is novel before a patent Jbe granted, thus insuring its value and 
giving it the best possible protection if the patent comes afterwards 
to be disputed. 

Taxation . — ^At present the Americans pay no imperial taxation 
whatever, the whole Government and Civil Service expenditure being 
paid out of the im^rt duties ; there are no church rates in any 
shape or form, there being no established church (though it is a 
thoroughly Protestant and Christian country, the people more church- 
going and the ministers of religion better paid than in this country) ; 
the local taxes are much less in proportion than tifiey are in this 
country, there being nothing like the grinding poverty and misery 
that we have here. 

Education . — Every child is thoroughly educated in America at 
the expense of the nation, and education is therefore free ; it is also 
coxnpulsom This insures an educated people at little cost, and tends 
toward* tn^ enlightenment and progress of all classes. 

— ^The United States of America comprise 
thirty-ifeight separate States, populated in all by sixty millions of 
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human beings speaking the English language ; every State makes 
* its own laws and governs itself in all local matters, thus insuring 
good government without legislative arrears in each State, and«allow- 
ing the ^ Imperial Parliament ' at Washingtoif ample time to deal 
with purely imperial affairs. * 

Agriculture . — The farmers in Amhrica as a rule pay no rent for 
the land which they till — they ofrn the land which they occupy and 
everything on it; while, owing; to climatic and other conditions, 
splendid crops are the rule, and not the exception with us in this 
country. Farming in America is therefore a profitabfe business 
at which farmers make money, and they can well afford to send us 
their surplus stuffs at a low price after satisfying the wants of their 
own country. In a ccaintry trhere farming ptjys and flourishes abun- 
dantly, every other trade and profession flourishes in like proportion, 
and plenty and contenknent reign. 

Food . — Provisions of all sorts in America are very chea^, much 
cheaper than with us in the old country, cheap though we think our 
food may be, therefore the cost of actual living is very low ; and 
though clothing, luxuries, labour and attendance are considbrably 
dearer than in this country, slUl the average American working- 
man lives 100 per cent, better than the average working-man does 
in Great Britain, because he has higher wages and cheaper food in 
greater variety. 

Resources . — The natural resources of the United States are 
enormous; in wood, coal, minerals and metals of all sorts it is, 
without doubt, the wealthiest country in the world. The means of 
transit, by water and by rail, are as perfect and complete as it is 
possible to imagine, being, in fact, unsurpassed by any series of 
countries. 

Many other advantages might be mentioned, but I have said 
enough to show that it need not surprise us to find that a country 
possessing such advantages, and under such conditions, should at the 
present time be at least twenty years ahead of Great Britain in 
invention and in commercial and political advancement. 

It will, I think, be at once seen where we have to look for our 
rival, in commerce and in arts and sciences, in the present as well as 
in the future ; and that, if we can by any possibility keep ahead of or 
even abreast with the people of the United States, we can quite well 
afford to ignore all the other older and slower nationalities of the 
world, and still hold our own in progress and prosperity. 

On our present lines, however, it is utterly impossible for us to 
keep pace with our great competitor, and it behoves our people, and 
especially our statesmen, to be stirring. 

What are the disadvantages under which our people in Great 
Britain labour ? Our disadvantages are indeed many, and I will 
name a few of them, in the order in which I have placed the advan- 
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by the Government in Gret^ Britain, I simply state the naked truth. 
Until very lately the CK>vemmeht of this country miiHft it as difficult 
as possible for inventors to patent and protect their inventions. Now, 
to be sure, it is a very little easier, in the earlier stages, to do so. But 
this slight concession was only granted after a committee, in England 
and in Scotland, pf inventors mid others interested in inventions, had 
kept the subject alive at their own expense, and had for years dinned 
fheir country’s grievances in this respect into the ears of unwilling 
statesmen. To show how trifling was the concession granted, I 
need only mention the exact state of the case-as it at present stands. 
Instead of pa 3 ring 'll. in total fees for a period of seventeen years, as 
in America, the poor inventors in this free country of Great Britain 
have to pay the Govempaent the sum of ld4^. in Government fees, 
during a period of fourteen years, for every single invention patented 
and carried through to completion. That is, the inventors in this 
countiy have at the present time to pay twenty-two times as much 
to the Government, for a shorter period, as the inventors in the 
United States pay to th^ Government for a longer period of pro- 
tection — ^which, when the difference of 'time granted for protection 
is taken into account, gives the ingenious and inventive people of the 
United States fully twenty-six times the advantage, in every patent, 
over their brethren in Great Britain. It will be understood, of course, 
that the costs as I have stated only refer to the fees paid to the 
respective Governments : there is always to be added the sum payable 
to the patent agents for preparing the necessary formal and legal 
documents, and for the preparation of the drawings, &c. ; but these 
additional costs are about the same in both countries. 

Unfortunately also in this country, owing to our peculiar laws, 
it is not possible for an inventor of small means to retain the protec- 
tion granted to him, and for which he pays so dearly, on any valuable 
invention, should a igreat public company choose to appropriate or 
inftinge the said invention, as, though the lower law courts may 
decide in the invmitor’s favour every time, he cannot follow the 
appeals, say, up to the House of Lords, and ultimately he must, 
in these circumstances, lose his case as well as hii^ invention for 
want of being able to continue the fight with hard, hlaid cash. 

This is one phase of the law and justice of this country, about 
which we boast so loudly in our foolish ignorance. To me ^it seems 
as if the law in this case was constructed specially for the benefit 
of the rich and mighty, and as if justice, forsooth, could be bought 
only by longest purse.' 

Th^lb^jis no body of experts provided by the Government to 
4nto tile novelty of any invention beftne allowing it to be 
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pateflitedj, w»i patents are ptactica|ly granto^’-iadiseriiiu^^ to |dl 
• njio can affcard to pay for them. Tke consequence of this is that a 
patent granted in this country gives nowanmit .thntthe^inveiaticHi* 
is novel, and it has not the same value^as a snnilar patent granted 
in the United States. If, again, a patent in this countiy turns out 
to be valuable, its novelty has generally to be decided a^rvards in 
the law courts at enormous cost, to the ruin, as a rule, of the 
patentee, and to the ultimate (loss of the country. Tbe^ United 
States Government considers that an .enoouragempnt of invention 
benefits the countiy, and gives a stimulus to the genius antt inventive 
faculties of the people ; it very wisely does not attempt to reap a 
revenue from the brains of its people, but it rather puts a premium 
on invention — instead, of unduly taxing it — ^by running the patent 
office department most efficiently, but yet as economically as possible. 
The British Govemmqut, on the other hand, keeps invention at a 
heavy discoimt, by taxing it at a rate ou^ of all reason, and by 
reaping a huge revenue annually from its most talented a&d pro- 
gressive countrymen. 

Taxation . — ^While the American people are entirdy free from 
imperial taxation, we, the British people, literally groan under it. 
Our other taxes also, and our iniquitous mining royalties, &c., are so 
many, and bear so heavily and so unequally on the trading and 
working portion of the community, that it is astonishing how the 
majority of the people can get along honourably and progressively 
at all. Take the case of London alone. The taxes average from 25 
to 30 per cent, on the rental, and the rental is not small, while 
there is a special tax levied on all coal that comes into London by 
water, rail, road, or otherwise, to the extent of 13^. a ton. True, 
this special tax on all coal used in London comes to an end in a 
year or thereabouts, but there are strenuous efforts being made, 
and the very greatest pressure is being brought to bear on members 
of Parliament, to get it re-enacted; 

The electric light cannot be applied on any large scale owing to 
the dead weight hung on it; telephony and telegraphy are so taxed 
that no private individual can afford to apply them in business, un- 
less through companies heavily handicapped by the Government. 
Practically no telephonic communication can be had in business, 
from city to city or from town to town — as it can be had in America 
— because the Government holds the telegraph and main wires, and 
will neither take up telephony itself, for the use of the public, 
nor give reasonable facilities for private companies to do so. Need it be 
won^red at, therefore, that in the application of these scientific 
ap^iaaces we are for behind America, mid that trade languishes in 
this country when it is in full ‘'boom ’ <hi the other side of the 
Atlantic P It is certainly most extraordinaxy that in the application 
of telephony Great Britain should actually be behind a compara- 
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tivaljpoor country like Sweden— where I found last year the telephone 
in universal use in Gothenburg, and' in Stockholm, and the surround- 
ing small towns, amongst all classes of business men and private 
citizens* ^ 

Education . — It is well kndwn to what an extent the cost of 
education bears on all classes iitthis country, and how, in consequence 
of this, poor people try every expedient to cut short the school term 
of their children’s education. This proceeding cannot of course tend 
towards enlightening the mass of the people, and until free and 
compulsory^education is adopted in this country, on the lines of the 
system wUch has been so long in use in the United States, we 
cannot attempt to keep pace with, far less to outstrip, the Americans 
in progress. - 

Local OovemmenL — We are wofully deficient in local govern- 
ment in this country, all government worthy of the name being 
centralised in London, to the disadvantage ahd enormous cost of the 
nation at large. No alteration of a railway, not even the widen- 
ing or the deviation of a road or stream in a county in the heart 
or at the extremity of either England, Scotland, or Ireland, nor 
any other petty local matter of this nature, can be accomplished 
without a previous application to Parliament in London for permis- 
sion to carry out the work. When an application of this sort is opposed, 
as it generally is, by interested parties, it becomes a question again 
of money, and very often a cause of great injustice. An illustra- 
tion of some magnitude may be given in the case of the Manchester 
Ship Canal Bill, lately brought before Parliament, which Bill was 
successfully opposed by a great railway company and other capitalists, 
by sheer and enormous money expenditure, and thus the unanimous 
desire of the whole people of a district was thwarted and great good 
deferred — to say nothing 'of the heavy burdens incurred by the 
wasteful use of a long purse in the feeing of lawyers, and in creating 
obstructions. For years progressive legislation has been blocked 
because of the utter inability of Parliament to overtake the work 
given it to do, and isverything is in arrears. It seems, therefore, to 
be little short of the height of madness to attempt to continue to 
govern our mighty empire, in local as well as imperial matters, from 
London. We must decentralise more — following ^the successful 
example shown us by the United States and our own colonies — and 
establish local Parliaments in England, Scotland, Wal^s, and Ireland, 
for the settlement of all matters pertaining to local /government in 
each of these countries ; leaving imperial matters to be settled solely 
by the Parliament in London, if we are to have progressive legislation 
and to relieve the people of heavy burdens. 

J^flj^iculture . — Farming in this country at the present time is 
not a profitable business, to say the very least, the whole agri- 
cultuial industry being in a state of utter stagnaticn. I do not 
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suppose any man urill be found bold enon^ to eay that fiurmers are . 
n^w making money— in fact, if the *tmth were told, we should very 
likely be informed that any little money which even Mie richest of 
our farmers may still possess is rapidly l^vin^ them, and that they 
are paying their rents as well as dhe costs of their living out of 
capital. This is a sad state of matters and it is impossilde that it 
can go on much longer. How is it possible that our farmers can con- 
tinue to pay heavy rents, in many cases under unjust restrictions, and 
compete with the American farmers, who, under anore &vourable 
climatic conditions, practically sit rent free? Our lan^ laws have 
much to answer for, and the sooner they are put on a better and 
more just footing the better. The internal trade of no country can 
prosper when farming* is bad and most of its^farmers are in a state 
bordering on bankruptcy. 

Food » — Owing to the blessings of free trade outside, our food 
supply is plentiful and comparatively cheap^ but we have te import 
the greater part of it. Without cheap food in this country multitudes 
of our fellow countrymen would die of starvation every year,^and 
without cheap food we could Aot possibly have cheap labour? while 
without cheap labour again we could not do an export trade, and 
without an export trade we should cease to. exist as a manufacturing 
nation. 

Our great competitor, the United States, is even now still our 
best customer, but how long this will continue it is hard to say, 
seeing she is already supplying our colonies and ourselves with many 
of our own kind of manufactures. The United States, again, can 
grow everything in the shape of food which she may ever require 
within her own borders, and could supply all our wants in that respect 
besides. The only advantage we have over the United States is, as I 
have said, that we have cheap labour, and Because of our cheap labour, 
and that only, can we send into her markets raw material and manu- 
factured goods despite her heavy import duties. The import dutiea 
of the United States, however, are being gradually but surely 
lowered, and she is tending towards the adoption of free trade. 
When the United States adopt free trade, or anything approaching 
it, the price of labour in America will come down, and the American 
people will then be able to compete with us in our own country and 
run us out of the race, unless we, in the interim, develop out 
resources, stir ourselves up, and show ourselves as progressive and 
far advanced as she undoubtedly is in the industrial arts and 
sciences. 

Resources . — It should be remembered that our resources in this 
country — ^great in our eyes though these may be — ^are really of little 
moment when compared with the illimitable resources of the United 
States. Any one from the old country who has travelled over that 
Vast domain, stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the 
VoL. XXI.— No. 124. 3 H 



. lake« to the Gulf d£ Mexioe, cannot &il to be impreased 

by itd^vaatneas iiud thegreatu^ of its natural riches* Sverythiag* 
that man <mthe hand of, man can require is to be found within the 
l)orders of the United States, and its people can be shut — as it were — 
entirely out. from the rest of th(5 world, and still live on in plenty and 
even in ^ superabundance* We^ on the other hand, notwithstanding 
our great mineral resources, owing to the multitude of human beiugs 
within ^60. comparatively small an ^ area and to our uugenial climate, 
could not live even for a daynwithout aid from the rest of the world. 

Under ^the heading of ‘ Food,’ I referred to the fact that we were 
blessed with free trade outside, meaning of course that, with the 
eKception of certain luxuries not absolutely necessary, the world was 
allowed to send us in, duty free, all kinds Of necessary food, raw material 
and manufactured articles. I am afraid this is, however, not quite 
an nnmixed blessing, seeing that while the reot of the world can send 
in their wares to us duty free, we really have not free trade by any 
means amongst ourselves, inside the borders of the United Kingdom. 
Foolish as we may think the policy of our great competitor to be, 
under^. Protection outside, the GrovOrnment of the United States 
is not quite so foolish as to put a load on the internal trade, and on 
the progress of its people, within its own borders in the manner our 
Government does. 

The cost of transit of goods is very much heavier in Great Britain 
than it is in America, and our governing powers seem to agree with 
* our gr^at railway companies, that ou^ competitors from the outside 
ought to have the preference. To give a single case,: goods can 
actually be sent from New York to London, via Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, at a less cost for freight and carriage than we, the British people, 
can send similar goods by the same rail from Liverpool or Glasgow 
to London, or vice versa. 

1 could go on enumerating many more disadvantages under which 
we labour in this country, but space forbids. I think sufficient has 
been said to show the true state of matters, and that a remedy must 
be found somehow or other, and that speedily, if we are in the future 
to hold our oim jigainst our all-powerful antagonist. 

Our gireat competitor — being the greatest agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and mining nation in the world, with unlimited credit, 
and being besides * essentially British,’ and havingi eight thousand 
daily newspapers^is no unworthy foeman ; we mi(st therefore be 
up and doing while there is yet time to clear t]&e decks of all 
unnecessary dead-weight. 

It may be noted that the Americans are trying to show "us in 
thi^ ycer of grace what they can fnoduce in invention and mann* 
holding cin exhibition of ^putely American ^Oohanism 
and in London, which ie likely to be the Jubilee ex* 

eny thhi 
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, exhibition is neither instituted * nor supported by the Amenean 
(jovemment, but is a purely private though gigantic speculation 
got up by some of the most eminent men and manufadturer^in the 
United States ; and the mere fact that such an^exhibition, solely com- 
posed of our great competitor’s wares^should take place in the capital 
of the commercial world, and in the heart of our empire, shows the 
pluck of the Americans and their determination to cut us ultimately 
out of the running; even in our own country, if they possibly can. 

When was ever such an exhibition held, in a» forei^ country 
without Crovernment assistance, by any other nation in the whole 
annals of the world ? 

Considering the great advance the people of the United Kingdom 
have made during the* past 'fifty years, in spi^e of the heavy weights 
hung on them, by ‘ use and wont ’ and all other remnants of feudal 
traditions, it surely stands to reason that, under more favourable 
circumstances, the advance will be proportionately greater. ^ 

How comes it that the ^ essentially British * Americans are so go- 
ahead and inventive, if not because they are enlightened and, pro- 
gressive — running lightly, as ii;were, in the race? 

Why again are the mass of the people in the old country (of the 
same race as the Americans) so comparatively slow, and to all 
appearance so non-inventive — if not because they are unenlightened 
and lethargic — running heavily laden in the race, looking back to 
the past rather than forward to the future ? 

In the language of a high authority, ‘ the old nations of the earth 
creep on at a snail’s pace, while the American Republic thunders 
past with the rush of the express.’ Why should this be ? Who is to 
blame for the existing state of matters ? 

In a free, constitutionally governed country like the United 
Kingdom, is it not time that the mass of the people were waking up, 
and insisting on their representatives and statesmen reading the 
signs of the times, and seeing that the disadvantages under which 
they labour as a nation are removed, and that the whole country is 
really governed by the people, and for the gdbd of the people, in 
every sense ? 

James Ketth. 
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AN ACTOR’S NOTES, 


No. 4. 

M. OOQUELIN ON ACTORS AND ACTING. 

It is some years since I liad tlie privilege of recording in this Review 
a few casual observations connected with the Drama. They related 
chiefly to characters in SJiakespeare, and had no personal drift. My 
renewal of them now is suggested by the article which M. Coquelin 
has contributed to the May number of Harper's Magazine^ and by 
certain "personal considerations which ^ are an inevitable result when 
one player has undertaken to criticise his fellows. As a rule, thisr 
kind of review is much to be deprecated, for it is easy to conceive 
that, if every artist were to rush into print with his opinions of his. 
compeers, there would be a disagreeable rise in the social tempera- 
ture. Criticism is generally sufScient in the hands of the professors 
of the art; but when an actor takes up its functions for the 
enlightenment of other actors, and, with the freedom of M. Coquelin, 
invites comparisons and suggests parallels, he runs no little risk of 
a grave misapprehension of his purpose. I take it for granted, how- 
ever, that in this instance the object of the writer is to lay down 
certain immutable principles of the actor’s art. 

I do not propose to follow M. Coquelin through the details of his. 
thesis, which contains a comforting proportion of truisms. Nor is it 
necessary to devote much space to the initial diflBculty — which, by 
the way, he only discovers at the end of his discourse — namely, the 
difference between English and French ideas of natural acting.. 
This difference may be considerable enough, but it need not be made 
greater by hasty generalisation. Even my insular training does not, 
I hope, disqualify me from an intelligent admiration pf M. Goquelin’s 
genuine accomplishments ; nor does it, I venture to think, blunt my 
perception of the misdirected zeal with which he associates the 
elements necessary to make up the art of what he calls true 
portraiture. In a word, I believe that he completely misses the 
vital essence of tragedy, and that his criticism is of the earth earthy*. 

' It hardly within the scope of this note that I should discuss 
with 3^'^^Squelin as to how far the resources of a comedian may be 
suitable for tragic parts. There seems to be a deep-rooted conviction, 
in his mind that the qufstlities which enable an actor to observe certain 
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» t^es of chaiacter, and to embody their salient featmips in a consistent 
whole, will : invariably enable him to scale the heights of the poetic 
drama* ^ut the most odd feature of this assumption ii^ bis labour to 
prove tlu|,t an actor must give to each character a separate physiological 
maintenance, so that every fresh impersonation may begin the world 
with a new voice and a new body. That an artist, with an individuality 
so marked as M. Coquelin’s, shouM imagine that his identity <j^n be en- 
tirely lost seems singular. It must be granted that this art of trans- 
formation, even in part, is of great importance in that large range of 
the drama where M. Coquelin is quite at home, and where the purely 
mimetic faculty has its chief significance. When, however, we are 
asked to believe that the representation of a great tragic part 
depends on the simulation of a physical apparatus which the actor 
has not previously exhibited, we must seek refuge in a respectful in- 
credulity. It would alpiost seem as if M. Coquelin, in the midst of 
his dissertation on the significance of a wrinkle, had lost sigjit of the 
fact that in tragedy and the poetic drama it is rather the soul of the 
artist than his form which is moulded by the theme. Edmund 
Kean sometimes passed from .one part to another with little more 
external variation than was suggested by a corked moustache ; but 
the poetry, the intensity, the fiery passion of the man, made his 
acting the most real and vivid impersonation that his contemporaries 
had seen. M. Coquelin perhaps takes it for granted that the actress 
is exempt from the burden of change — the perpetual metamorphosis 
— to which he dooms the actor. If there be no such exemption, then 
the task of the artist who must vary her face and figure for Rosalind, 
Juliet, and Imogen is likely to become unpopular. What did Rachel 
owe to any transformation of physique ? She, as M. Coquelin must 
be well aware, was the most trained actress of her time. She knew 
all that Samson could teach ; she spared no elaboration of art ; but 
all this experience and labour would have counted for little without 
the divine fire which made her so great. This electric quality is 
the rarest and the highest gift the actor can possess. It is a quality 
which, in varying degrees, distinguishes those *^ho tread the highest 
walks in the drama, and which has given fame to-day to Salvini, 
Bamay, Booth, and Mounet-Sully. 

When M. Coquelin maintains that an actor should never exhibit 
real emotion. He is treading old and disputed ground. It matters 
little whether the player shed tears or not, so long as he can make 
his audience shed them ; but if tears can be summoned at bis will 
and subject to his control, it is true art to utilise such a power, and 
happy is the actor whose sensibility has at once so great a delicacy 
and discipline. In this respect the actor is like the orator. Eloquence 
is all the more moving when it is animated and directed! by a fine 
and subtle sympathy which affects the speaker though it does not 
master him. It is futile to deny absolutely to the actor such im- 
pulses as touch the heart by the sudden appeal of passion or pathos. 
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Eei^n vas not a player who left anything to hazard, and yet he had 
inspired moments, which, perhaps, anyone holding M. Coquelin^ 
views might ascribe to insanity. Diderot and Talma pointed out — 
and M- Coquelin repe&ts the lesson — that an actor has a dual con- 
sciousness — the inspiring and j^recting self,^and the executive self. 
Yet, it was also Talma who remarked that an actor will often leave 
the stag| at the end of a scene, trying to remember what he has 
done, instead of thinking what he has still to do. This, at all 
events, is idealism in art, and my complaint of M. Coquelin is 
that he se^ms to allow to idealism only a very small place in his 
philosophy. Not the least striking illustration of this defect is his 
proposition that a hideous soul should have a hideous body, and 
that Mephistopheles sl^ould therefore hh repi^ented as an image 
of deformity. History and fiction alike rebel against such a dic- 
tum ; for, if this critic be right, then the Bbrgias, lago, Macbeth, 
Tito, Ulric, should embody moral disease in their physical tissue. 
It is true that Mephistopheles need not be a handsome demon, but 
why should a hump be a symbol of cynicism ? Some of the most 
exquisite spirits that ever reflected the radiance of divine love upon 
earth have been shrouded in ugliness! The greatest infamy in 
Italian history smiles down upon us in old.picture galleries from the 
perfection of manly dignity and the most delicate loveliness of 
woman. M. Goquelin’s conception is as primitive as the orthodoxy 
which used to insist that the devil wore horns and a tail. The 
demand that the incarnation of evil shall be pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished by physical distortion is, to say the least of it, scarcely in 
harmony with the enlightenment of our age. ‘ Faust ’ is a mixture 
of legend and philosophy— a great human drama, with the intense 
reality of life overshadowed by the supernatural. Mephistopheles is 
both man and spirit, and should not the actor suggest to the imagi- 
nation of the spectators an almost exaggerated idea of the command- 
ing, all-embracing influence of the evil principle, while presenting 
the personality of the ‘ squire of high degree ’ ? It is impossible to 
represent such a creation in any adequate fashion without summon- 
ing picturesque aids to heighten the spiritual effect of the play. 
To what extent the picturesque may be legitimately carried in 
dramatic art will always be a moot point. * Picturesque * is a word 
often used vaguely, but if it mean beauty — ^the selection of what is 
pleasing and harmonious in illustration — ^then by all jbneans let us 
be picturesque. To discard this element in action, colour, and ex- 
pression, would surely be a serious error. I fear that if I understand 
M* Coquelin aright, his philosophy is much more material than 
would be expected from an actor who tells us that he is nothing if 
not / lyxi0|}|b 

ThorO is, of course, much in M. Coquelin’s article that is true and 
that is admirably put — notwithstanding that he frequently upsets in 
one paxagmph the proposition of another. Nobody would denyj^that 
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the study of chaxacter is the fotmdation of our art> or tb^t the detfiil 
Tfhich. is foreign to a character ought not to be presented for the sake 
of theatrical effect. But the essay is not a primer for JtieginiierSy it 
is addressed to the writer’s colleagues ai}d contemporaries* It deals 
out praise in this quarter and blamfe in that, and it has a strong 
flavour of autobiography. This distinguished comedian scarcely does 
justice to his intelligence when h® forgets that no two actors of any 
originality will play the same part alike. An actor must eithir think 
for himself or imitate someone else. « Such imitation produces a 
reverence for certain stage traditions that is sometimes iflischievous, 
because an actor is tempted to school himself too closely to tradi- 
tional interpretation, instead of giving fair play, to his own insight. 
Probably it is of our* departure from this rule that M. Coqueliu is 
thinking when he sighs over ‘ the deep-seate3 love of origin^ity ’ in 
the English race. Bat that originality, after all, is only the very 
natural assertion of the principle that the representation of character 
can never be cast in one unchanging mould. The individuaf force of 
the actor must find its special channel. Salvini’s Othello is a great 
impersonation, but judging froln all we know of Edmund Kean’s per- 
formance of the Moor, it differed widely from the Italian’s. There 
seem to be no difficult problems in OtheUo’s character, and yet it 
would be idle to expect a succession of great actors to play the part 
in precisely the same way. M. Coquelin divides actors into two 
classes — those who identify themselves with their characters, and 
those who identify their characters with themselves. Excellent as 
this definition is, it is somewhat misleading. M. Coquelin tells us 
that when he played Thouvenin, it was his greatest difficulty to re- 
press his own idiosyncrasies. His study was to efface Coquelin 
entirely — voice, walk, gesture — and to present only the man he con- 
ceived Thouvenin to be. This is very g6od as far as it goes ; but 
why should Edwin Booth, when he acts the part of Hamlet, try to 
forget that, physically speaking, he was ever Edwin Booth ? His 
mind is absorbed in the character — he looks and speaks the melan- 
choly, the passion, the poetry, and the satire of Ais supreme creation ; 
yet is he to be told that, if in some detail of aspect, gesture, or move- 
ment, he remind the audience that he still be Edwin Booth, he is 
making the character a part of lumself, instead of losing his own 
nature for the -(time in the world of imagination? The actor who 
portrays with the grandest power the Titanic force and energy of 
Lear, or the malignity and hypocrisy of Shylock, will be truer to the 
poet than another who interests us chiefly in the characteristics of age 
or a type of the Jewish race. M. Coquelin would, 1 fear, in tragedy 
teach us to be too prosaic ; for however important realistic portraiture 
may be in the comic drama — and there are noteworthy examples of 
its success on the English as well as the French stage— r in tragedy it 
has a comparatively minor place* 
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AH£ ANIMALS MENTALLY HAPPY?^ 


II. 

It remains to inquire how far the favourable conclusion we have 
formed from a consideration of the bodily* pleasures, the con- 
veniences, of animal life will be modified if we take into account the 
mental satisfactions and dissatisfactions. * 

Here again we mus|; necessarily argue "from our own feelings 
to those^of the lower intelligences. We must presume a similarity 
between our own affections and the affections of animals, which 
similarity will be still closer if we limit our comparison to the affec- 
tions of childhood, or those of primitive man. If in examining and 
analysing our own emotions we find we can trace any element com- 
mon to all our mental pleasures, we are bound to assume the presence 
of the like element in the mental pleasures of the brute. True, there 
can be no direct comparison between such a pleasure as we derive from 
the C minor Symphony of Beethoven, or from the Blenheim Raphael, 
and any pleasure of which we can suppose the mind of a rabbit to be 
capable. But we must remember that all our more civilised pleasures 
are exceedingly complex; they are. combinations of a number of 
separate, simple, pleasurable elements, each of which is quite distinct 
and utiaflfected by the presence of the others. Thus in listening to 
the symphony we have a separate pleasure in the rhythm (a ganglionic 
pleasure associated with muscular movements), a separate pleasure in 
the harmonies and melodic phrases (also ganglionic; the latter 
depending on the former, inasmuch as melody gives no pleasure by 
itself, but only as it suggests beautiful harmony), a separate pleasure 
in the contrasts of light and shade, pianos and fortes (likewise 
ganglionic) ; and amongst a host of intellectual elements we have 
a separate pleasure in tracing the development of the theme — a 
pleasure of the kind called ^ plot interest ’ ; a separat^. pleasure in 
the whole work considered as a human creation ; a separate pleasure 
in the imitation by the orchestra of human emotional phases, and so 
forth. Of these and of a dozen other distinct elements is our delight 
in nh art-rproduct builded up, and therefore, though it^s quite impos- 
sible tha^ipy being of more limited capacities should find the 
slightest enj^ment in such a complex resultant, still, the separate 
* See the Nineteenth €enin/ry for August 18S6. 
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elements, or some of them, may be within the grasp of the inferior 
(Opacity, and if so, the reason why they give pleasure to man will 
Also be the reason why they give pleasure to the animal* • 

Nowin the above example, as in almost all our mental pleasures, 
there are certain of what we have ciiled bodily conveniences mingled 
with purely mental satisfactions. The fact that these are almost 
invariably blended in life has ^ some extent effaced the essential 
distinction between them, and we are apt to forget "that only by way 
of metaphor can they be brought under one name. Towards the 
opposite end of the aesthetic scale we do in some measftre preserve 
id our speech a record of the inherent difference between torture of 
limb and grief of spirit. When we use such a word as torture to 
symbolise a certain flegree'of mental distress, we so employ it with 
A distinct recognition of its symbolical character. No less sym- 
bolical, however, is oiflr^use of such a word as pleasure to characterise 
mental elevation. Language has been fixed in ages when as yet 
mental satisfactions had not arrived at their present importance and 
complexity ; confusion in language has led to confusion in thought, 
and psychologists have been accustomed to content themselves with 
considering the case of a sprained muscle or a crushed limb, imagin- 
ing in so doing they had at the same time furnished a complete 
explanation of the distress arisiijg from a frustrated desire. It will, 
however, suffice to fix in our minds the essential difference between 
the two if we remember that their very physical signs are different. 
Thus in mental distress the brow is contracted, while in bodily suf- 
fering the corners of the mouth are affected ; and it is only when 
bodily sufferings are protracted so as to affect the mind or when they 
are accompanied by danger causing mental distress that the corru- 
gator muscles begin to make furrows in the brow. If you see in a 
statue or painting of a human figure the upper part of the face in- 
dicating suffering, you instantly conclude the suffering to be mental ; 
if you see the lower part of the face drawn or distorted, you recognise 
*it as the sign of physical pain. That is to say, you recognise the* 
fact that the nervous centres concerned with mental distresses are 
distinct from those occupied with local or bodily pains. 

Now, before we can attempt any estimate of the mental satisfac- 
tions of animal life, we must start with some hypothesis as to the 
nature of that ^ommon element which at different moments we express 
by such words jas glad, happy, pleased, joyful, and the like. The theory 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer which we have accepted as a sufficient explana- 
tion of physical pleasure affords no guide whatever for the interpre- 
tation of the widely different phenomena of mental satisfaction. No 
theory of nerve waste and nutrition can be of any use to us in deter- 
mining what there is in a particular painting and a particular social 
situation which leads us to characterise our feelings in the presence 
of both by the same name. 
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What W6 mnat, is to discover soitie €OttmK>ii alem^t^ the presence 
of which characterises all our pleasurable emotionsiand the intensity 
of which varies in proportion to their exaltation^ while the presence, 
in varying intensity of Its exact opporite characterises in like manner 
and measure all our sadness and ^stress. 

There is a passage of Lucretius in which the poet (to use Lord 
Bacon’s phrase) ‘ ^at beautified the sect that was otherwise inferior 
to the rest ’ compares two typical mental pleasures ; it is delightful, 
he says, to stand on the sea*shore in a high wind, and to watch the 
dangers of tliose who are on the deep ; — it is equally pleasant to be- 
hold, from an elevated station, a battle raging in the plains below, 
because it is naturally agreeable to witness those misfortunes from 
which yourself are free but far more plehsant’fitill is it to occupy 
wisdom’s heights and from thence to look down upon others groping 
and wandering in search of the true light. • 

This passage could not have been written ty any modern poet — 
the veil of sympathy through which we now look on the troubles of 
another is too sacred to be thus rent in twain. But it is precisely 
because 'that sympathy is modem and hot primeval that it is neces- 
sary to go behind it if we would ascertain the essential characteristic 
of our pleasures. The passage of Lucretius is valuable for two 
reasons. In the first place, it tears aside this veil and compels us to 
trace back our emotions to a more primitive type. Neither of the 
feelings he mentions should we now describe as pleasurable; they 
would be so overpowered by altruistic feelings— our sympathy would 
be so strongly with those who were struggling, that the total re- 
sulting consciousness would be a form of distress which we could 
convert into pleasure only by actively assisting in the rescue of those 
in danger. Nevertheless, all the time the pleasure in our own supe- 
rior position, in the discomfithre of another, would be there concealed, 
it may be, but coUcealed only, and not destroyed, by tbe more powerful 
altruistic feeling of our later civilisation. Secondly, tbe passage is 
valuable because it suggests tbe real explanation of pleasurable emo- 
tion. Here axe two situations — walking on a shore in safety in tbe 
one case, and the consciousness of mental acquisition in tbe other 
case ; in neither of these is there any pleasurable element necessarily 
involved ; but introduce in each case a foil, the boat’s crew laboujrii^g 
in the sea, and the ignorant wandering in mental darkness — ^the new 
feotor gives us an impression of individual power, of personal elevation, 
of superiority over another, and the situation becomes at once a 
pleasant one. 

In using the phrase ‘ consciousness of power ’ to represent this 
sense of personal elevation, 1 think I have chosen the word which 
best the essential ingredient in our simplest pleasures. It 

is tlxe eihotaonal accompaniment of the assertion ^ I can,’ just as the 
sense is the emotional ac(X}mpaniment of the statement^ 
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^ n am compelled/ The simplest &rm of ike one i$ ea^mplified in the 
bhby^s crow when he learns to stand! upright, and of the other in the 
child’s helpless sobbing when its nurse by force oompelarit to go with 
her against its inclination. Did we desire toAepresent the highest 
and lowest notes in the aesthetic scale, the height of human enjoy^r 
ment, and the depth of human woe, we could not find better types 
than two which are quite obviously enlargements of the same simple 
emotions : Buonaparte at Mantua placing on his ovhi head the iron 
crown of Lombardy with the words, ^Gare a qui Ig, touche!^ in the 
one picture, and, in the other picture, Eugene Aram walkfhg between 
tKe two stem-faced men with gyves upon his wrists. 

With the assistance of this- formula, ‘the consciousness of power,’ 
we are in a position to institute a direct comparison between our 
mental satisfactions and those of any intelligence presumably similar 
to our own. Whenever we find a set of circumstances which would 
evoke in our own minds a consciousness o£ power, we are able to 
infer a similar pleasurable emotion in the mind of any similar 
intelligence, whether of more or less varied range, placed in those 
same surroundings. The extent or intensity of the suggestion of 
power furnished by any given external conditions provides us with a 
gauge whereby to estimate the extent or .intensity of the pleasure 
experienced by any mind similar to our own in such a situation. The 
question whether an animal is happy under any given conditions is 
reduced to the simpler question whether the conditions are such as 
would suggest to the mind of man a consciousness of his individual 
power. 

It will be convenient if we try to arrange our mental pleasures in 
a graduated scale, beginning with the most rudimentary forms and 
ascending in the order of their complexity. We should probably 
place first in order the reproduction in tBe mind of a previous bodily 
pleasure. This is a simple act of memory involving a faint revival of 
the associated emotion. Next we should place that which Mr. Grant 
Allen regards as the type of all happiness — namely, anticipation 
of bodily pleasure. These two are not mental ^pleasures proper, but 
simply the revival or the forecast of ganglionic pleasures. Next in 
order will come the beginning of mental pleasures proper — ^the first 
and simplest form of consciousness of power, viz. the mental pleasure 
accompanying ; bodily activity ; afterwards the operations of ,the 
intellect give ns the like consciousness of power, and we have 
mental pleasure accompanying mental activity. So far all is simple, 
but there is no foundation here for the higher and specially human 
pleasures. These latter depend on twe principles ; first, that of 
sympathy, by which man is led to identify himself in emotion with 
another individual, with the family and the tribe, and with humanity ; 
and^ secondly, the principle of ideal reproduction and extension, 
whereby man is able without any prompting from the eutside^world 
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to iril|Kuiii<miiito coBsdoimeBd a series of mratal iin^ &om which 
he .een derive pleastirejs akia to those he would dsperienoe if the 
ttuages^had been actual and objective. Shortly we may call these 
ideal pleasures. We have, cthen, thete different hinds of mental 
delights to consider — y 

1. BecoUection of bodily pleasures. 

2. ^ticipation of bodily pleasures. 

3. Pleasure aocompanying bodily activity. 

4. Pleasure accompanying mental activity. 

5 . Ideaf pleasures. 

€.1 Extension of nos. 6. Another individual. 

7. . 3, 4 and 5 by^ 7. The family and tribe. 

8.J sympathy to 8. Humanity. * 

This list is not put forward as a philosophical classification of our 
pleasures, but simply as a catalogue convenient for reference in con- 
sidering the pleasures of & lower grade of intelligence. A Biniilar list 
might be made of mental distresses, but it is sufficient to consider 
them, simply as modes of depression corresponding severally to the 
modes 6f elevation. 

Of the eight varieties of mental pleasure which we have thus 
catalogued, there is only one which is peculiar to man — that via. which 
we have placed last in the series, an,d to which we are indebted for 
our most highly civilised enjoyments. Much of the delight which 
is afforded to us by works of art, whether of poetry, music, drama, or 
pictorial art, is dependent on . sympathy with humanity. Animals 
can have nothing to correspond with such a feeling, but in all the 
other seven varieties they share to a greater or less extent. The great 
•distance which separates human happiness from animal happiness 
will be found in two directions ; first, that of human sympathy just 
mentioned, and, secondly, the department of ideal pleasures, which in 
animals have a merely fragmentary existence, but which in man 
have such an enormous extension and development that they occupy 
the greater^ area of waking consciousness, sometimes to the entire 
subjugation of the impressions derived from the actual world. These 
two elements apart, the mental pleasures of animals are fairly 
comparable with those of man ; the first three elements in the above 


list are as well developed in the one as in the other ; the element of 
pleasure in mental activity is* present in all higher animals, though 
of course wanting the extension which it acquires in (man : in like 
manner, individual and tribal sympathy have their effect on animal 
pleasures, though exhibited only in rudimentary form. 


; 1 and 2. There is very little to be said of either the recollection 
or the anticipation of bodily pleasures. The former, however, in all 
of more importance to animals than to man ; it is 
into competition vdth so many other pleasurable 
is probably more deeply stirred. Past bodily 
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pleasores can no doubt be recall^ by all aninudappascfliaing m^ory^ 
that ia — according to Hdr. Bonumes — all forma i^om tire Molluaca 
upwaida. Such emotional atatea lie in tire baettgroun]^ ready to be 
revived by an appropriate asaociated 8|n8atiOD. 17ov the aenae of 
smell aeema to poaaeaa more atrongly than any of the other, aensea the 
power of reviving in our own conaciouaneaa the exact aasthetie 
condition at a previoua moment when a aimilar odour preaented 
itaelf. Ferhapa the odour of bean field will recall with'aingular 
impresaiveneaa the preciae mental condition, with its exact seathetie 
value, of some forgotten holiday<-time in youth. Sight baa of courae 
a* corresponding power, though not in such intensity. Kow both 
these senses are &r more highly developed in the animal world than 
in man, sight for instance in raptorial birds, and scent in carnivora 
and ruminants. We may therefore fairly sftppose that in animals- 
such as the red-deer «and the dog a resuscitation of past pleasures 
would be aroused with^nuch more vividnes^s and more certainty by 
an associated scent, and that the occasions of such resuscitation 
would be much more frequent than in our own experience. Any 
animal whose scent is so . keen*as that of the dog must be constantly 
receiving through that sense-brgan impressions which directly and 
vividly recall some particular gratification of one or other of its 
appetites, and in general any such recollection must be distinctly 
pleasurable. It is worthy of remark, too, that this pleasure is all 
pure gain to the individual ; that is to say, there is practically no 
corresponding pain, for the recollection of previous bodily suffering 
is so slight that it scarcely even acts as a stimulus to action until 
after several experiences. We find in our own case that the memory 
of days long past is always more or less pleasant ; in recalling an 
incident long gone by the pleasurable elements come up with some- 
thing of their old freshness, while all the painful elements, if there 
were any, are subdued and softened down, even if they have not 
disappeared altogether, so that when we arrive at maturity we are 
accustomed to look back on th3 days of our childhood as days of 
uninterrupted happiness. ^ 

The anticipation by an animal of bodily pleasure is usually uppa- 
rent to an observer only just immediately before its realisation, as- 
when we give to one of our domestic animals the signal for its daily 
exercise, or when it discovers the approach of its own dinner i but -we 
must admit 4 much more extended foresight than that involved in 
interpreting immediate sensations. We can trace, the effect of ex- 
pectation in the brisker step of the horse when its head is turned 
homewards; and in the deliberate preparati<ms and long stealthy 
marches of many predaceous animals there must be >irem the begin- 
ning a confident' anticipation of the r^piang d^er. Your own 
fox-t^er will remember from one day to the next ^e exact place 
where he concealed the. remains of a putici^ly offensive .fish’s 
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feeitii, and OB the first moment of freedom irill scamper off to realise 
his dreams of the past dozen hohrs. In the animalV anticipations, 
as in its recollections, there is little or no corresponding pain. In 
the case of the dog certainljr we have taught him tO associate the 
sight of a whip with a subsequent flogging, so that when he sees 
us go[]to fetch the instrument of woe, he no doubt anticipates the 
result W^th bitterness. Bnt this is yimply the result of an education 
which man aloud and not outer^ circumstances could impart. Ee- 
move man from the world and animals would have known no antici- 
pation of pSin until the moment before the occurrence of an injury. 
There is no surmise or foreboding of possible danger, no apprehension 
lest to-morrow’s dinner be insufficient^ no dread of any evil outside 
the immediate circle of present realities.* The‘ bird does not antici- 
pate the clutch of the hawk until it sees the form of the hawk above 
it. When we speak of an animal as timid, we Speak of it in reference 
to ourselves. Timidity is unknown in regions to which the civilising 
influences of the rifle have not reached. Animals are of course 
afraid of those of their own kind whose natural prey they form, 
but not until they actually see their devourer. It is man who has 
taught animals to be frightened of sounds and signs. 

3. Pleasure accompanying bodily activity . — ^Within the limits 
fixed by previous wear and present nutrition all muscular activity 
affords a direct bodily * convenience.’ But if in exerting such activity ' 
we become aware that We are exerting a power over nature, then the 
activity is attended with mental or cerebral pleasure. These two 
elements may go together, may increase at the same time and 
throughout the same actions ; or, as very frequently happens, the 
mental exaltation may continue to increase after the exertion has 
ceased to be * convenient,’ when the limit of normal muscular action 
has been passed and fatigu^ has set in. So long as we are visibly 
and perceptibly exerting a power over our fellows or over nature, the 
sense of exaltation continues, and with the spur of rivalry it may 
become so $trong as to lead us to over-exert ourselves, and prolong 
the action until acute» physical pain or complete prostration compels 
us to desist. The youthful part of our lives is largely made up of 
instances of such elementary con^iousness of power. A schoolboy 
does not, as Sydney Smith supposed, climb walls for the reason that 
it is agreeable to him to be afraid of tumbling, but for &e sake of the 
same mental exaltation which a few years earliei^,inj^ired his first 
steps across the nursexy, ahd which a few years later Will seat him at 
his thwart in his college eight. All muscular exertion, the effect of 
Which on out position we can ’ realise, and which therefore conveys 
ifae of power, ia directly pleastirable in proportion to its 

Everyohe who has <dimbed^mountaixi^« OF even 
Mil; has experienced how at first tlto simple 
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bow, <!»» aUaimog II oertain deva^oa a&d booking loaBjd, i^bero connes 
a mental satifl&etion which goes <}n iooreaaing, tdiile at -ihe. same 
time the muscular actiritj begins to tell its tale, and^&^igo# super- 
venes, only however to be suppressed ke^t undeyr by the over- 
mastering mental exaltation until the summit is reached. Then, in 
all probability, the climber remarks that, if he could only have flown 
up, his happiness would have l^en complete. He recognises that 
his happiness is due to two elements^ first, the physical ‘ convenience ’ 
of exercise ; next, the mental conscioneness of powf r — the conscious- 
ness that he by his own muscular exertion has raised hfinself 2,000 
fbet. He recognises also that in this case the physical convenience 
was * played out ’ rather to<x soon, and thenceforward acted as a 
damper on his mental joyonsness, and he infers that if with less wear 
and tear (as by flight) he could have raised himself to the same 
altitude, or if he could with the same amount of exertion raise him- 
self four times as high* in either case his pleasure would be propor- 
tionately more intense. * 

May we not infer that all animals whose muscular development 
is greater in proportion to thdlr bulk than that of man should derive 
from its exercise a greater intensity of pleasure, greater absolutely 
in proportion to the attainments and less interfered with by the 
greater muscular ease with which they are accomplished. If this is 
so, the majority of the mammalia and almost all birds should in their 
powers of speedy movement on earth or lofty flight in the air possess 
resources of mental pleasure intense beyond ours and less subject 
to be dimmed by the pain of overstrained muscles. The power of 
flight is, without doubt, associated with pleasures which we cannot 
directly gauge or estimate, but of the value of which our desires can 
give us some idea. That birds distinctly enjoy the exercise of their 
powers there can be no manner of doubf. Having once acquired the 
power of flight or inherited it from their Sauropsidan ancestor, they 
have developed it far beyond all the requirements of their individual 
or specific life. If it were not pleasurable, then flight would be 
discontinued when it was no longer necessary. But, as a fact, 
bird life presents innumerable instances of the maintenance the 
powers of flight in species to whose existence it is by no means 
essential. Tlie skylark does not soar from mercenary motives; 
pigeons, domesticated for generations, fly about all di^ long, 
though they\ need to seek neither food nor shelter. - It is not 
necessary to watch birds on the wii^ for very long to convince one- 
self that the act of flight is one of pore -enjoyment; that it is oulti- 
.vated and adorned with the refinements ■ which ;oha»oterim an 
^aocomplislnBenW - Such - is the evolntion: - of -thd - tumble pigeon, 
such the mere refined and masteiiy hovering of 'some birds who 
‘ possess the power of - so bahmeing themselves on a slanting breese as 
to reinsiin-iiMtiindassiirith-'crei^^. to'the appsnmtly 
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inoFiDig a wing or a feather^ floating all the time, calm and stUh 
This soaring, to accomplish which no doubt requires minute momez^ 
tagrj museolar adjustments, must be ah acquirement bestowing the 
keenest pleasure. No^ the most enthusiastic yachtsman steering his 
own cutter on a stiff breeze can derive more pleasure from the motion 
than can the poised bird conscious that at any moment it has only 
to move^ its wing the fraction of ef inch in order to hold its own 
against a fresh slant of the wind. It is the fine art of flight, acquired 
perhaps accidentrfly without any reference to the search for food, 
and persisted in purely as a pleasurable relaxation or accomplishment 
for the sake of the mental glory involved in supremacy over the 
powers of the air. Minor fancies in the method of flight abound in 
birds. ^ ‘ 

There is (says White of Selborne) a peculiarity beloi^ing to ravens that must 
draw the attention even of the most incurious — they spend all their leisure time 
in striking[,and cuffing each (Aher on the wing in a kind of playful skirmish, and 
when they move from one place to another frequently turn on their backs with a 
loud croak, and seem to bo falling to the ground. When this odd gesture betides 
them, they are scratching themselves with onvi foot, and thus lose the centre of 
gravity. Hooks sometimes dive and tumble ' in a frolicsome manner. . . . Bing- 
doves, though strong and rapid at other times, yet in the spring hang about on tha 
wing in a toying and playful manner. 

It is a mistake to suppose that animals will continue instinctively 
for ever to toil and work, to exert their muscles and energies without 
reference to pleasure. They are by no means insensible to the charms- 
of repose, and are naturally lazy, just to the same extent as men are 
naturally lazy. So long as exertion is necessary to existence or givea 
them enjoyment, they will exert themselves ; when they can exist 
and enjoy themselves without exertion, they cease to exert then^- 
selves. Whenever we see animals habitually performing any act or 
any movement which involves trouble or exertion, we may be quite* 
certain that, if the act or movement is not essential, it is pleasurable. 
If it were not accompanied by pleasurable feelings, it would not be 
continued. The act wf collecting honey is apparently accompanied 
by more trouble than pleasure. So long as it is necessary to existence 
it is continued by force of what we should call public opinion or 
municipal law; but transport a hive of bees to a climate where 
nature provides them with honey all the year round, and in three or 
four years they cease to store it. The act is troublesonle, and is dis- 
continued when no longer necessary.. The slave-making ants are- 
a still stronger example; the Polyergus, having provided itself 
with slaves who perform all the necessary work of life, who pro- 
vide it vdth food, and actually feed it, is now gradually divesting 
itself instinct, and dies of starvation if deprived of its 

44 the pleasure of flight, though not so keen, must be ther 
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pleasure accompanyiug the gallop aud other speedier mo?ements*of 
quadrupeds. The horse obviously^ eiijojs its ihcare extended j^es, 
and shares with its rider the delights of a bit of*^opeii ^uhtiy. So 
we can well believe that the besUiorses ^otn a racing point of view) 
of each year take keen pleasure in showing their heels to their field. 
Foals run races just as boys do, and no doubt with the same kind of 
enjoyment, which in the horse lasts further into maturity ^han is 
the case with man. ^ 

Here, then, we have the origin ofrpZay. In youth^when the 
nervous centres are over-nourished and under-worked, there is a 
natural tendency for the overcharge to seek relief in muscular 
exercise of any kind. Play of any sort furnishes a bodily convenience. 
But youth is not satisfied with the bodily convenience alone, it so 
adapts the muscular exercise as to furnish to the mind the conscious- 
ness of power, and thu^play combines mental satisfaction with bodily 
convenience. All the games of boys involve the element of^rivalry 
as well as of bodily exercise, and though we are not yet in a position 
to appreciate the code of rules which regulate the sports of animals, 
we can be in no doubt as to two facts : first, that animals do* play ; 
and, secondly, that their sports do involve an element of personal 
antagonism, and, therefore, that they are fitted to contribute mental 
-enjoyment as well as bodily exercise. Some of the games of animals 
appear to possess considerable complexity. Some species there are, 
as the marmot and bower bird, who, not satisfied with the use of 
their limbs, construct playthings and playgrounds. Others there are 
who keep pets, organise social gatherings on a large scale, and in- 
dulge in a dance with real measured steps and regulated evolutions. 
It is only reasonable to suppose that these more advanced forms of 
amusement serve to contribute mental delight of a more refined 
description than that which is associated* with the races and sham 
fights of colts and puppies. 

4. PUasurea accompanying mental activity. — Mr. Bomanes 
enumerates the following emotions as observable in animals, taking 
the order in which they appear as we ascend in the scale of existence : 
surprise and fear, sexual emotions (Mollusca) ; social and parental 
feelings, industry, curiosity (Insects); jealousy, anger, play, affection 
^Fish, Cephalopoda, Reptiles) ; sympathy (Hymenoptera) ; pridb, 
terror (Birds) ; grief, hate, cruelty, benevolence (Carnivora and 
Ruminants) ; revenge, rage (Monkeys and Elephant) ; shame^ 
humour, deceit (Apes and Dog). To this list I would take leave to 
ndd three others : first, the sentiment of freedom, probably taking 
its rise in insects, and certainly developed throughout the Vertebrates ; 
second, two of the most complicated of htunan sentiments, those 
connected with property and home, appearing in birds and mammals ; 
and, thirdly, beginnings of pleasurable appreciation of colours and 
sounds, the first foundation of sssthetic feeling; these last being 
VoL. XXI.— No. 124. 3 I 
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observable in insects ^ and spiders, and strongly developed in 
■birds.. ^ ; 

^ Psycholt^ically there is very little value in such a list of names. 
A catalogue of emotions can have no scientific value, because, looked 
at from one point of view, emotion is one and indivisible ; while in 
another sense emotions are so infinitely varied that language would 
exhaust itself long before it had defined them. Two dififerent sets of 
circumstances, on two succeeding days, may both affect me emotion- 
ally, and in each case I may 4ay ‘I am surprised ; ’ but I use the same 
word in fioth cases, not because of the identity of the two forms of 
emotion, but because there are such innumerable shades of kindred 
emotions that language declines the^task of identifying them. So it 
may happen that, froip the point of view of* pleasure and pain, the 
twd emotions which I confounded under one name were really widely 
different; and both the physical expressions accompanying them, 
and t^e actions resulting from them, may liave been quite opposite. 
Thus the names which we give to different emotions are really names 
of groups, and to attain anything like a scientific classification we 
ought to have generic and specific names as well. Such a classifica- 
tion as has frequently been attempted by mental philosophers is but 
labour in vain, the same name having to do duty for several different 
shades of feeling, the opposite extremes of which have very little in 
common. 

In reviewing the list of names which Mr. Komanes gives, we find 
only four groups of emotions which are distinctively painful — ^namely, 
fear, terror^ gri6f9 and shame ; the remainder are either essentially 
pleasurable — in other words, directly associated with consciousness 
of power, or else are painful only when the voluntary actions to 
which they would otherwise lead are frustrated ; that is to say, when 
they evoke only a consciousness of weakness. Even such states of 
mind as rage and revenge are distinctly pleasurable when they lead 
up to their appropriate satisfaciionj whether that satisfaction be 
actually accomplished or only ideal. We are familiar with the de- 
lights of revenge "as depicted in primitive literature or as actually 
exhibited by children and savages. Nor is the sentiment entirely 
obliterated by modern culture ; even amongst civilised communities 
where private vengeance is forbidden, a substitute is provided in the 
regulated revenge known as justice, which enables the injured man 
to enjoy something of the pleasures of the sava^. With regard 
generally to all those which we may describe as the primitive emo- 
tions — such as curiosity, anger, cruelty, rage, &c. — those which pre- 
^ suppose the individual in opposition to his kind, those which are 
" develcmd in childhood and in a savage state, but which in civilised 
are kept in check by more ideal and sympathetic emo- 
primitive emotions may with strcmg prCbahllity be 
a very substantial contribution to animal 
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happiness. No one can doubt that the capture of a mouse gi\»8 
coftsiderabie mental pleasure to the oat, for the cat will continue the 
ptirsuit as a pastime even when so well fed that it does*n<^ cere to 
eat the mouse when caught. « * 

In animals the primitive emotions are allowed their free sway, 
and give rise to the voluntary movements appropriate to them ; such 
emotions are therefore pleasuraUe in animals when under /imilar 
circumstances they would, owing to repression, not be pleasurable in 
man. Those acts of natural savagery which result in the infliction 
of physical injury by one animal on another no doubt afforfl pleasure 
to the former. Every violent death is a source of satisfaction to the 
destroyer. That which in mankind is exclusively associated with 
painful feelings is usually in* the animal worl^ a means of affording 
enjoyment, and it is some set-off to the physical pain inflicted by 
the carnivora, that thefjr themselves delight in the chase and the 
spoil. As we have alrea(!y admitted the extent and severity^of the 
pain suffered by the victim, we may now fairly place to credit the 
reality of the mental pleasure enjoyed by the destroyer. 

Animals are, however, capable of emotions of a much higher 
order and in no way depending on the foil of another’s pain. A 
better example we shall find in the sentiment of personal liberty. 
The remark has been frequently naade that freedom involves of itself 
no pleasure whatever, but is pleasurable only by contrast ; that it is 
the release from bondage which furnishes enjoyment ; that just as 
the blessing of health is appreciated only after partial deprivation, 
so the blessing of freedom is apparent only after confinement. The 
observation, however, is incorrect. Uninterrupted health does in- 
volve pleasure ; the very words in which Mr. Herbert Spencer defines 
the bodily conditions of pleasure are in themselves a definition of 
health; and just as health contributes permanently to the stock of 
bodily ‘ convenience,’ so liberty contributes permanently to the stock 
of mental ^ satisfaction.’ It might with equal truth be said that 
bondage is painful only by way of contrast with liberty — indeed with 
rather more truth, for that bondage which is cheered and lightened 
by every possible alleviation is still painful to the man who realises 
that it is deprivation of liberty. There is in the state of individual 
freedom a constant source of positive mental pleasure arising from 
the consciousness of power with which that state is associated, and 
there is in bondage, however gilded and solaced, a constant source of 
positive mental distress, arising from the consciousness of weakness 
which such a state perpetually suggests. It is true that (from a 
cause to which we shall hereafter refer) the mind of the , captive 
gradually becomes insensible to many of the bitternesses of his posi- 
tion, but it never ceases to be felt as ^aentially sad. It is true, on 
the other hand, that civilised man has learned to place a lower value 
on the pleasures of absolute liberty, or rather has learned that there 
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lure ether pleasures to be preferred before them# But the community 
has had to learn this lesson sihiply because man is incapable of ten- 
joying absolute liberty without abusing it. His powers are too 
varied, his spontaneous activities too great : to allow their use without 
stint, to give them unfettered sway, would involve injury to others, 
and therefore the community, the corporate ‘ other,’ is compelled in 
self-d^ence to prescribe limits the action of the individual. 
Civilised man, being bom into such a system, takes that naturally as 
his type of freedom of action, and learns to desire no wider or more 
untranuriSlled sphere, but thereby he is to a certain extent incapaci- 
tated from appreciating the pleasures of a life where individual action 
is a law unto itself. Such a life is .that of the animal, wherein the 
cravings of nature are themselves the ‘bounds of their own healthy 
activity. As a rule, that which an animal desires to eat is proper ^ 
for its food ; that act which it desires to do*is one which will in no 
way i^ure its health. » It therefore enjoys the full exercise of its 
activities without let or hindrance, without the necessary restraint 
of prudential motives or of positive law. But, more than that, the 
toil of civilised man is a part of his Servitude ; the toil of the lion, of 
the buflFalo, of the swallow, of the bee, is a part of its freedom. They 
appreciate daily and hourly that absolute untrammelled freedom of 
"action which some men enjoy for a few days each year on the moors 
-or on the sea, but which the majority of human beings realise only 
^^■arely in a lifetime. It may be that the ideal pleasure which man 
j)urchases by his renunciation of liberty is worth far more to him 
than the joys of license, but the value of the latter remains intrinsic- 
ally as great as ever to beings who cannot enjoy the former. 

That animals do as a fact enjoy their liberty is proved by their 
'grief at losing it, by their exuberant delight at regaining it, and by 
ihe sounds they give utterance to while in the enjoyment of it. 
There is no sign of grief more acute than the beatings and flutterings 
of a newly caged bird, nor is there any evidence of yearning more 
profound than the pacing and repacing of the caged quadruped. 
Both these are quit® easily distinguished from the instinctive prompt- 
ings of the migratory season. If a migratory bird is detained by the 
clipping of its wings, it exhibits for the first year or two and at the 
appropriate season a desire to get to the extreme northern (or 
southern) limit of its enclosure. This is purely instinctive, and we 
may suppose that the discomfort accompanying the frustration of the 
act, though appreciable, is not very great, for, as a matter of fact, the 
bird will in the course of a year or two cease to exhibit the symptoms. 
But it will never lose its desire for flight. The yearning for freedom 
has nothing to do with instinct ; it is a matter of individual happiness, 
laot^^yinintenance of species'", and neither time nor kind treatment 
nor the.' best of nourishment will entirely extinguish the craving. 
The transports of grief gradually subside, the muscular energy 
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^diminishes, so that there is no surjflqs requiring outlet ; the nature 
is subdued to the inevitable ; but unbar the cage and give the animal 
or bird but one hour of freedom, and it will retugi no more* Inthose 
animals which are susceptible of domestidbtion, the original yearning 
does, by dint of kind treatment, regular feeding, and close association 
with man, get gradually overlaid and hidden by laziness or weari- 
ness, by fear of consequences, by the affections of hon^e; but ifc never 
entirely disappears ; the dog is still unwilling to be chained, and over- 
joyed when let loose ; the horse still objects to being caught in the 
pad^dock, and still breaks into a gallop when again turned out to grass. 

To a certain extent we may take the sounds uttered by birds and 
animals as an index to their emdtional condition. If you hear a man 
humming an air as he walks along, you conclude either that he is a 
lunatic or that he is happy. Spontaneous song, whether of birds, 
animals, or man, is possible only when the singer is cheerful. A 
pianist may of deliberate purpose play a set ^ece, but he will^never 
successfully improvise when he is miserable. The song of our hedge 
warblers, though it of course contains inherited elements, is essenti- 
ally an improvisation ; it is by no means necessary to their existence or 
their perpetuation. Developed at first as an adjunct to sexual selection, 
it has been extended as the highest exponent of pleasure of all kinds. 
It begins each year in the breeding season, but it is by no means con- 
fined to that season. Our woods and fields are vocal all the summer and 
until late in November. In some species there appears to be a partial 
silence in the month of August, but the song breaks out again in 
harvest time, to be continued until the winter. It therefore has no- 
exclusive, or even principal, connection with the pairing time ; rather 
it is a welcome to the time of roaming ; the skylark pours forth its 
song to the rising sun, while the bittern wi|;h his hoarse cry welcomes 
the approach of night. The song is the appropriate expression of 
the joys of freedom, and the first result ot captivity is the cessation 
of its strains. 

We may not be able to get a direct answer in words from the- 
animal world to the question ‘ Is life worth living ? * but we get an 
answer in sounds and signs which, on all ordinary rules of interpreta- 
tion, are equally decisive in the aflSrmative. Animals have no motive 
for dissimulationf; if they appear happy they probably are, if they 
sound happy th^y probably are, and half an hour of a summer^s 
evening spent in seclusion near a rabbit warren would probably con- 
vince anyone that in capacity, as in opportunity, for enjoyment, rabbits 
still deserved Uncle Remus’s description, ‘ more samer than folks.’ 

We may take yet a step higher, and affirm that animals share 
some of the sentiments which we associate with the idea of home^ 
There is substantial proof of this in the numerous and well-attested 
instances of domesticated and semi-domesticated animals taking long 
journeys to regain their home after a removal. In many of these 
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msea it is clearly not their former masters whom they desire to rejoin 
einimals have indeed actually left their master’s presence to retin^ to 
his old abode^ and in^the semi-domestic animals who have no personal 
acquaintance with their possessors a change of ownership can have 
no influence. The same tendency to seek old quarters has indeed 
been observed in animals which are practically wild^ as in horses in 
Mezice} and the inference is that the feeling is one which has nothing 
whatever to do with domestication. Association with man has in all 
probabili^ impaired it rather than strengthened it, and the reason 
why we have observed it chiefly in domestication is simply because we 
have practically no opportunities of observing it in a state of nature. 

Instances of the like attachment to old quarters on the part of 
birds are as numeroivi almost as the ‘species of birds themselves. 
That must be a very strongly implanted sentiment which guides the 
migratory bird after his compulsory winter’s^'joumey of hundreds of 
miles, Jhack again in thc spring to the same country, the same hill- 
side, the same field, and the same hedgerow. White of Selbome and 
other naturalists have observed cases in which, though the nest has 
been blown down or destroyed by nqan each year, yet still the birds 
have returned to build in the same wall. Mr. Darwin, indeed, and 
Mr. Eomanes after him, have quoted this as an instance of imperfection 
of instinct. But surely this is ^icarcely a fair description of the 
incident. It is questionable whether the choice of a place for the nest 
can be ascribed to instinct, which in all * probability simply defines 
the general characters of locality most suitable. Thus instinct leads 
one species to choose the tops of trees, another a depression in the 
ground ; but it does not confine the bird to a particular tree or to a 
particular field. The instinct which now leads the swallow to choose 
the inside of a chimney, no doubt existed before there were any 
chimneys in England. Tbe work of instinct is to select a locality of 
the kind which usually best preserves and promotes the growth of the 
offspring, but within these limits the bird’s individual preferences 
have scope to choose. Having once chosen a place, no instinct compels 
the bird to go to thd^ame precise spot again, and within the same limits 
of choice as before it is free to follow personal inclinations. Instinct 
is satisfied with a sunny wall, and is quite indifferent as between two 
houses which are equally warm. The reason why the bird returns to 
the same place can only be described as home memory or association. 
It is the memory of past pleasures which serves as a' guide, but that 
same memory is also powerful enough to recall the circumstance of 
the destruction of the nest in the previous year ; if, therefore, there 
were no opposing motive, the recollection of that destruction; would 
be quite ^fficient to prevent the bird building in the same spot again. 
"Sudh aifc Imposing motive presents itself in the bird’s affection for the 
iii the tender memories encircling the old spot, and the 
strength ©I that affection may be feirly measured by the number of 
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. years vhic^ it would take the winds or the Imd of man to driire ttue 
bidl elsewhere. That the strength* bt the adfeetionB snmmnding 
home is greatly increased by the fact that the home isrthe work of 
the bird itself we cannot doubt. Flainljanest-hoilding is a pli^siare 
and one that man himself might envy, a delight perpetually renewed 
each year with entire and perfect freshness. It is practised in many 
species with refinements and embellishments which raise the jrork to 
the dignity of an art, and in almost all species it is accompanied with 
an expenditure of care and time and pains far b^ond any of the 
recjuirements of comfort or safety. The bird builds a ndit of some 
kind or other of necessity ; it builds a nest of peculiar strength or 
beauty or complexity or elegance, of choice, and not of necessity : 
not of course the chdine of the individual, but of the species, the 
result of inherited training, every step in which has been prompted 
and confirmed by, the Measures it evoked. 

5. Ideal 'pUamree . — Here man and animals part company; the 
mental life of the two might almost be discriminated — the animal 
by the predominance of the actual, and the human by the predomi- 
nance of the ideal. The animal brain is occupied by the impressions 
of the moment ; the brain of man is occupied with visions, and 
schemes, and calculations, setting aside the impression of everything 
that is passing around him, treating it as nothing in comparison 
with something else which is absent, contingent, or remote. The 
^imal, if his body is tortured, is wholly absorbed by the pain of the 
moment ; the man can be burnt alive while his mind is rejoicing in the 
triumph of his own faith. However willing we may be to recognise 
the trace in animals of those same modes of intellectual existence 
which we are conscious of in ourselves, yet we cannot ascribe to them 
more than the very faintest germ of ideal mental states. Animals 
do dream in their sleep, that we are tolerably certain of ; and there- 
fore probably they ate capable of day-dreaming, which is the first 
germ of the ideal. Further than that we cannot go. It would be 
absurd to attribute to the moth some ideal pleasure which counter- 
acts the pain of the candle fiame. It is scarcely less absurd to trace 
ideal pleasure in the mind of those Afirican toads, who, according to 
Livingstone, made a practice of crawling into the camp fires, pressing 
on into the hottest part until they were consumed. Some . otirer 
explanation must be found for this strange phenomenon (as for other 
cases of alleged foamuttion) than that of pleasurable mmrtal pre- 
occupation. Still, we have reascm to infer a certain amount of 
pleasure accompanying the primitive day-dreaming of the higher 
animals. The dog basking in the firelight no doubts indulges in 
ideal rqnoductions of pleasures, the immediate suggestipns of which 
he derives from his smise impressicms of the moment. While he is 
etretehed on the hearthrug, scane odour which has r^hed his . keen 
nostril has suggested a reminiscence b£ scone past enjoyment, and 
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expands it into a dream of the future, so at interrals we 
see faint wag of the tail, indfcatiug that his ideal pleasure hds> 
become distinct enough to demand an outward recognition. We 
not unfrequently see ih a quiescent animal some sudden movement 
which has all the appearance of the result of a train of thought j 
the dog will leave the hearthrug, run to the window, glance in a. 
certain direction, and after a minute return to its repose. We infer 
that something has been passing in its mind ; further than this we 
cannot go, but w^ may with, great plausibility presume that the 
power of d#y-dreaming cannot exist without an accompaniment of 
pleasurable feeling. ^ 

Of those sympathetic or altruistic^ extensions which are the final 
crown and flower of our pleasures, a portion • at all events may be 
traced in animals ; something we can discover of that which corre- 
sponds to our personal friendship and affectidn, something of that 
which constitutes in us feimily tenderness and patriotism. All that 
is exclui&vely human is that last and most extensive of our sympathies, 
which embraces all human kind, and on which so much of our 
jdeasure in art as in life depends. The stories related of individual 
attachments of animals frequently approach the romantic,' but they 
nre so numerous, and in many cases so well attested, that there can 
be little doubt about their possibility at all events. Such instances^ 
have been most frequently observed amongst carnivorous animals^ 
probably for the reason that in them a development of tendernes& 
towards what might be regarded as natural prey is most striking.- 
The tale of the lion in the Tower who made a pet of the spaniel^ 
and who ultimately pined and died of grief after the loss of the* 
spaniel, is a well-known example ; and similar instances have been 
recorded much lower in the scale of existence, one of the most 
remarkable being the affection of a boa constrictor for its owner 
(recorded in Mr. Komanes’s book on Animal Intelligence), evinced 
finally on the death of the owner, when the snake lay down by his 
corpse, refused food, and died. This story, though apparently well 
authenticated, certainly verges on the incredible ; but at the same* 
time it is only fair to remember that we have but very few oppoi^ 
tunities for gauging the reptilian mind, and that if, as seems 
probable, the germs of sympathy are to be met with in forms so^ 
lowly as snails (an instance of an apparent errand of mercy to a 
suffering fellow-snail having been recorded), then it is quite probable* 
that the feeling should be developed in far greater intensity in 
vertebrates. It is not, however, necessary to rely on extreme or 
dramatic instances. Most of us have, no doubt, observed cases of 
sympathy on a smaller and more domestic scale in the* 
we are more frequently brought into contact* 
Baiwistering to a suffering fellow-creature or calling 
man’s uid to it are frequently noticed amongst eats and dogs ; and 
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sometimes we observe the formation of pemanent friendships. That 
dkreful observer, White of Selborne, records instances which he himself 
observed of friendship between a doe and cows, betweeft a hotte and a 
hen, and the like. * There is,^ he says, ^ wonSerfal spirit of sociality 
in the brute creation, independent of sexual attachment. . . . Many 
horses, though quiet with company, will not stay one minute in a 
field by themselves ; the strongest fences cannot restrain them. . • • 
Oxen and cows will not fatten by themselves, but* will neglect the 
finest pasture that is not recommended by society .1 Of more strictly 
gregarious animals it may be said that sympathetic filing entera 
largely into their lives. It is exhibited strongly by antS, apparently 
with striking individual diflFerences which render its genuineness 
unmistakable. It is* implied in such acts^as the keeping of pets 
and assistance in operations of toilet and cleanliness, acts common 
to many species. Tfie, habit of conferring favours and doing acts of 
kindness both necessarily supposes and directly favours an q^tension 
of the pleasurable side of existence. From their nature such acts 
cannot be reflex ; they can scarcely ever become instinctive, th^ are 
therefore essentially pleasurable, otherwise they would * not be 
performed. We are entitled to presume that in animals they are 
accompanied by pleasure of the same kind as that which accompanies 
corresponding actions in us. yfe may add that all organisations, 
family or tribal, presuppose some social pleasures. There are few 
animals which do not enjoy one or the other of these openings for 
pleasures beyond the reach of the lonely individual. In the case 
of gregarious beings, we find signs of the existence of those feelings 
of hostility to other tribes and devotion to the commonwealth which 
characterise primitive human organisations. 

W'hat set-off is there against this very tolerable body of mentat 
satisfactions, thus faintly indicated as part of animal life ? 

We may answer this question briefly: consider what are man^s 
mental distresses, and then subtract all those which depend on the 
future. Remove the largest jyortion of the burden of pain which rests 
on men’s minds, and the residue will include*the utmost extent of 
mental distress which we can attribute to animals. All forebodings 
all anxiety, all care, all serious thought for the morrow — that, in 
short, which constitutes three-quarters of human misery — is to 
animals absoli^tely unknowable ; and of the remaining quarter hovr 
much there il^ which is purely the product of civilisation, and from 
which animals equally with the lower savages are also free! 

The older naturalists did not regard the life of animals as one of 
misery. They knew nothing certainly of embryology, nothing of 
natural selection, nothing of those modern conceptions which have 
transformed natural history from a catalogue to a science. But one 
thinjg they did know, and for our present purpose it is the all-impor- 
tant thing: they had lived amongst animals, and knew from practical 
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expeiienoe iiiiati tbeir lives were* Buffoti, indeed, who thought that 
‘ in thn ’human species the greatest'number of indiyiduids are devoteif 
to pain from the moment of their existence,’ thought also that per- 
haps some animals were'* created for misery,’ and he instanced the 
sloth as one of these devoted animals. It was a fortunate instance ! 
The habits of the sloth were not then known, and he had been ob- 
served on^ when grovelling on the earth ; there was every reason to 
regard him as a hatnral mistake, an animal who had missed his 
proper element, andpresented aperfect example of misery. Waterton 
was a genuine naturalist; he sought out the sloth in his native 
forests, picked him up from the ground, placed him on the brancK 
of a tree, and saw him at once ‘ on his way to pleasure.’ And d propos 
of Buffon’s remark, Waterton afterwards re‘cords‘ In his Wanderi/ngs : 
* I cannot conceive that any of them were created for misery. That 
thousands live in misery there can be no doubt, *but then misery has 
overtaken them in their path through life, and whenever man has 
come up with them I should suppose they have seldom escaped from 
experiencing a certain proportion of misery.’ 

Paley, who in the pre-scienti/ic era* may perhaps be allowed to 
rank as a naturalist, bases one of the principal arguments of his 
Natural Theology on animal happiness. The proof of the Divine good- 
ness he rests on two propositions : first, that most contrivances in 
nature are designed with obvious beneficence ; and, secondly, that 
the Creator has added pleasure to animal sensations gratvMomly — 
that is, when, as Paley conceives, the same purpose might just as 
well have been accomplished painfully. 

‘ Nor is the design abortive. It is a happy world after all. The 
air, the earth, the water teem with delighted existence. In a spring 
noon or a summer evening, on whichever side I turn my eyes, 
myriads of happy beings crowd upon my view ’ {Natural Theology). 
Paley goes on to quote as instances the motions of insects on the 
wing testifying * their joy and the exultation which they feel in their 
lately discovered faculties,’ the movements of fish in the water, 
‘their attitudes, their* vivacity, their leaps out of the water, their 
frolics in it (which I have noticed a thousand times with equal 
attention and amusement), all conduce to show their excess of spirits.’ 
‘ Walking by the sea-side in a calm evening, upon a sandy shore, and 
with an eblang tide, I have frequently remarked the appearance of 
a dark cloud, or rather very thick mist, hanging over tl^e edge of tiiie 
water, to the height perhaps of half a yard, and of the breadth of two 
<nr three yards, ^retching along the coast as far as the eye could 
reach, and always retiring with the water. When this cloud came 
to be examined, it proved to be nothing else than so mueh ispace 
fiJled ibdth joWag shrimps in the act of bounding in the air from the 
shedloW’ margiu of the water or from, the wet sand. If any motkm 
of a mhte aojhnal couid express delight, it was this ; if they had 
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meant to make signs of their haft^iness, they could not hare done so 
‘more intelligibly.* Paley would' not have heintated to< revwse this 
argument and, instead of inferring from the ha{>pineA of anhnals the 
beneficence of the Being whose fiat ealled'them'^into ezisteitoe, he 
would, from the basis of a divinely benevolent govemmi^t of the 
universe, have proceeded to infer the essential happiness' of its 
creatures. It is difScult to see how anyone who ocou^ps Paley’s 
standpoint can avoid drawing tiiis latter inferend. If there be any 
who are prepared to say they believe in animal* misery and, at the 
same time, in an all-powerful and beneficent Buler, it% for them to 
show how their two friths can be reconciled, for to the present writer 
they appear absolutely inconsistent. If it were true that misery and 
suffering are the onlained lot of the aninj^al world, 'what should be 
said of the author and maintainer of such ordinance ? Some epithets 
might be appropriate^ applied to such a being. But would those 
epithets be ‘ kind ’ or ‘ beneficent ’ ? • ^ 

Man habitually sees the worst side of animals. No sooner do 
animals become acquainted with man than they acquire a, dread 
which constantly oppresses them. Their actions are constrained, 
they are shy, and Iheir ways are underhand, crawling, and devious. 
It is imx>ossible — ^without taking pains to do so imobserved — to ascer- 
tain the real motives and feelii^gs of the lower animals. Many there 
are which habitually look miserable in the presence of man; in all 
probability because they are terrified. The hare has been the type 
of animal wretchedness (and with some reason as far as man has had 
it in his power). The Greek fable related that the hares thought 
themselves the most miserable of beings, and were going to drown 
themselves, until they saw the frogs. Yet Cowper found hares][even 
in confinement playful and frolicsome, always genuinely happy, 
except for sundry fits of bad temper. *We may safely assert that the 
more closely men have been enabled to observe animal life, as it 
exists when freed from the constraint of overpowering humanity, the 
higher has been the conception formed by the observer of the gladness 
of that life. ■* 

The preceding considerations may help us to estimate the 
se^hetic value of the lives of the lower animals when compared with 
man in youth and maturity. 

We may^en the total range of feeling to a musieal scale,, ex- 
tending indefinitely upwards for pleasure and downwards for pain, 
with a nentrril point of indifference dividing the two portions of the 
scale. Now in childhood the neutral point will occtir low down in 
the scale ; the whole scale itself is contracted^ the pleasures few, and 
the pains still more diminished. With growth the scale lengthens, 
frefii pleasures become possible, whfie ah the' same time actions 
which before woe pleasnraUe now become . indifferent, and later 
wdoisome. So the neutral point rises; but as the rise is by no 
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meai^ conmiensurate with the upward expansion of pleasure, there is 
a vast gain, the proportion of pleashre to pain being so much greater* 
than it was in the contracted scale of infancy. And when in maturity 
the scale reaches its grAitest i^xtent, so also does the supremacy of 
pleasure over pain. In declining years the process is reversed, the 
point of neutral feeling suffering a depression. And though it never 
again reaches such a low level as in infancy, its tendency is down- 
wards. Concurrenfly with this is a general contraction of the scale ; 
the pleasures diminish in number and intensity, but by no means so 
rapidly as th^ pains, until that state is attained of calm and equable 
content which ought to characterise old age. Some such contraction 
in the scale we may frequently notice in men who have suffered a 
serious iUdess, or who are overwhelmed b^; a mental or moral cata- 
strophe. Slowly the sufferer beconxes accustomed to the new condi- 
tions of his life. The energy which before was accustomed to spend 
itself in a wider activity, perhaps ceases to be generated, or finds 
other outlets ; the scale of feeling contracts in both extremities ; fewer 
pleasures are possible, and also fewer pains ; until, perhaps, if the 
deadening influences are continued sufficiently long, there is little 
extension of the scale left in either direction ; pleasures and pains 
range but little above or below the jioint of dull indifference. And 
so the captives of the Bastille when they were liberated crawled iDack 
to their dungeons, frightened at the too widely opening possibilities* 

Now a similar scale for the animal would resemble that of child- 
hood in the lowness of the neutral point, but it would possess a 
greatly increased upward extension into the pleasurable region. 
Some of the joys of the adult must be added to those of the child 
to represent the extent of animal pleasure, while at the same time 
the pains are no more than those of the infant. Thus while the 
scale is still contracted as compared with the adult man, yet the 
preponderance of the pleasurable portion is greater in the former 
than in the latter, by reason of the depression of the neutral point. 
The animal life is more pleasurable simply because the smaller and 
simpler stimuli which have become to man monotonous or indifferent 
yet retain for animals their pleasurable freshness, and thus a dog is 
enabled to extract enjoyment from a life which would be maddening 
to a civilised human being. 

This does not enable us to put a very precise value on the life of 
an animal, but it does enable us to reaffirm more coxifidently the 
conclusion to which we were led by considering bodily pleasure and 
pains only — namely, that if in man’s life there is a preponderance of 
pleasure, there is in the animal’s a greater preponderance of pleasure ; 
if in man there is but an equality between pleasure and pain, there 
is n ded^ed preponderance of the former in animals ; that, even if 
in man, mi fh#; whole, pain predominated, it is highly probable that 
in animal# the proportions would be reversed. 

B. Caulill. 
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FRENCH PENAL COLONIES. 


•Efforts to found penal colonies range far back into French history ; 
they date from a period long antecedent to the last craze for colo- 
nial aggrandisement. The very first attempt to sow the seeds of a 
prosperous community with the failures of^society was in 1763, when 
the colonisation of French Guiana, already often attempted without 
success, was again tried on an ambitious scale. The project failed 
miserably. An expedition fourteen thousand strong, recruiffed mainly 
from the scum and sweepings of the streets of Paris, melted away 
within a year, and starvatioif carried off all whom the lethal Mimate 
spared. A second similar experiment was tried in 1766, with a like 
disastrous result. No serious importance could be attached to the 
colonising efforts of the victims exiled to Guiana by the revolutionary 
tribunals. Barely half survived the voyage, and the balance were in 
no condition to act as pioneers. The records of French Guiana are 
full of such fiascos, the most terrible of all being the philanthropic 
attempt of the Baron Milius, in 1823, to establish a penal colony on 
the banks of the Mana, by the marriage and expatriation of habitual 
criminals {I'^ddivistea) and degraded women — a most ill-judged un- 
dertaking, speedily productive of ghastly, but nameless horrors. 

After this, penal colonisation seemS to have fallen into disfavour 
with France. Not only was it not renewed, but the principle of cri- 
minal deportation, of exile as a penalty, was formally condemned in 
1847, both by such eminent publicists as MM. Lucas, De Beaumont, 
and De Tocqueville, and by the Government gf the hour. Yet within 
a year or two, in 1851, it was restored to the French penal code, 
suddenly, and for reasons not readily apparent. To the new men in 
power there was probably something attractive in the theory of 
transportation, as may be seen from the high-sounding phrases that 
accompanied| their decrees. The idea was not merely to banish the 
dangerous sdcial elements to a distant soil; the young Republic 
wished to prove that ‘ humanity presided over all its actions*’ De- 
portation, with the disciplinary processes that surrounded it, was 
expected to bring about the moral regeneration of those subjected to 
it ; the convict would be transformed into a useful citizen ; no longer 
a terror in "his old home, he would aid the development of and be- 
come a positive benefactor to the new* The Clovernmentwas, indeed. 
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so fii^inated by the prospective advantages of transportation to the 
convicts themselves, that it expected them to accept it as a boon^ 
Begiste:^ were«opened at all the bagnes or seaport convict stations 
on which prisoners might inscribe their names as volunteers for the 
high favour of removal to the promised land beyond the seas. The 
philanthropic wish to benefit the exile was not, however, the sole pre- 
occupation of the Government, as me^v be seen ia various articles in 
the decrees. The*hope of founding substantial colonial possessions 
was not disguised. ^ The convic^t might benefit by expatriation ; but 
so would his^aew country, and to a greater degree. He went out, in 
a measure, for his own good ; he remained, willy nilly, for that of 
the community. It was laid down that eyen when emancipated he was 
to be kept in the colony ; those sentenced* for eight years* and under 
must spend there a second period as long as the original sentence, 
those sentenced for more than eight years mustiremain in the colony 
for life. Their labour, th^ir best energies, were thus impounded for 
the geneAil good, in the sanguine expectation that they were being 
utilised in the progress and development of French colonisation. 

We have here the most pkusible Explanation of the readiness 
with which the French Government revived transportation. The 
not unnatural desire to emulate the success of another Power and 
build up somewhere a French Australia was probably a powerful 
inducement to follow in our footsteps. But the French publicists 
looked only to results achieved; they ignored or misunderstood 
the steps by which they had been secured. They aspired to possess, 
without counting the cost of acquisition, without anticipating the 
difficulties, disappointments, the extravagant outlay, and the con- 
stant heartburning that for years and years went hand in hand 
with the growth of our Australian colonies. Strange to say, France 
adopted transportation just when we abandoned it. We had tried it 
with patient perseverance on the very widest and most expensive 
scale, often varying the system, taking up process after process, and 
rejecting all in turn, till we arrived at the unalterable conclusion, 
not perhaps with the ba3t grace, but indubitably, that transportation, 
however defensible in theory, was in practice* radically hopeless and 
impossible. The great Antipodean empire of which felon emigrants 
were the first pioneers had not really thriven and prospered through 
transportation, but in spite of it. Ho doubt there had been epochs 
in colonial life when the presence of a great mass of c<^nvict labour 
was distinctly beneficial to the young community. But the period 
was short, and the fleeting benefits were soon swallowed up and 
absorbed by many monstrous ills. The early history of New South 
Wales naay be quoted in proof of this. Those old convict days were 
cursSd woes. Society was debased, demoralised ; eorrup- 

tiouy widhspficad drunkenness, and debauchery universal; It is almost 
unnaeeiiaaaEjff to recapitulate the many grievous evils that flowed 
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directly from transportation. The system was open to innume^ble 
^;rav6 objections. First and forcAnost the punishment it inflicted 
was altogether unequal. The exile that bore so hardly on ^e inex- 
perienced and better-disposed was a jjositivd boon to somer— to the 
callous wrongdoers whom it transferred free of cost to a land of 
promise, whither wives or partners soon followed with the proceeds of 
robberies, and all startled life t^esh as capitalists under the fiction 
of master and convict assignee. ^ There was no sort of pena/discipline 
as we understand it : uniform, coercive, but reforajatory. A convict^s 
treatment was quite accidental. It might be brutaV cruel, inex- 
pressibly degrading, or lenient, even luxurious. All graduated 
through that school of awfpl depravity, the convict ship, with the 
shameful indiscriminate •herding together of the most degraded. 
But it depended upon chance, or rather gdbd management, whether 
the next stage was the yet deeper infamy of road-gangs and penal 
settlements, or the ccftnparative ease and gomfort of private service. 
Where, as in the cases quoted, the convict was assigned t8 his own 
wife or his former friends, the relations were reversed, and he became 
naturally the master, not the slave. If he fell to strangers his life 
might be more irksome, and*it was constantly overshadowed by the 
lash, which could ]?e freely and readily applied ; but even here there 
were great opportunities for licence, for idleness and debauchery, 
under the careless perfunctory control of unofficial gaolers and 
private overseers. Transportation to a distant land put a premium 
rather than a check upon metropolitan crime. The judge at assize 
meted it out as a penalty upon transgressors, just when emigration 
agents offered the same transfer as a boon to honest folk. Such a 
system of penal legislation was farcical, but its full absurdity was not 
obvious till the gold discoveries exalted the colonial penitentiary 
into a new El Dorado. This was the -crowning blow. But already 
transportation stood finally condemned. It could not survive the 
glaring inconsistencies, the monstrous evils, it had fostered and 
encouraged. The condition of the colony, the insecurity of life and 
property, the low moral tone, the fierce antjigonism of classes — on 
one side the emancipist insolently prosperous, on the other the free 
settler resentfully refusing them all social equality — all these com- 
bined at last to make the continuance of transportation impossible 
in any shapej or form. 

Yet our.i experience, fully advertised and widely acknowledged, 
was wasted <m our near neighbours. The French, ignoring or re- 
fusing to be taught by our example, were still blindly, obstinately 
resolved on imitation. France for some thirty years has followed 
closely in our footsteps, working on a much reduced scale, but seeking 
always the same ends. The results she has achieved must surely be 
disheartening to her; She has encountered most of the difficulties 
we %3ed, has fallen into the same enors, has paid proportionally much 
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the same price. Yet she has been denied the smallest reward. It 
canTiardly be pretended that any ^French penal colony promises to 
expand^ into Australasian empire. No doubt France has been 
heavily handicapped in her undertaking. Compared to Great 
Britain, she has had fewer outlets at command, has been served by 
far less enterprising sons. France has never happened upon a vast 
fertile country asking only for development her people have never 
gone forth gladly# and in great numbers from over-crowded centres 
at home to reap the harvests sown by felon hands abroad. French 
colonies hava nowliere offered irresistible attractions to emigrants. 
French penal settlements have seldom won the emancipated convict 
to make them his permanent residence, the scene of a new, a vir- 
tuo.us, and an industrial life. No measure of success has attended 
French efforts in colonisation ; this is not denied even in France, 
where, however, various excuses are urged in extenuation. Of these 
the most popular is that transportation has never had a fair chance 
hitherto'; it has never been practised under the favourable conditions 
that alone could insure success. This argument has much present 
impoi'taijce, because it probablv governs contemporary French policy 
in the Pacific. Land-hunger may be ' among the causes that have 
brought about the late suspicious descent of the French upon the 
New Hebrides ; but another and not less powerful motive has cer- 
tainly been the wish to find a new and more promising field for 
experiment in i)enal colonisation. 

The revival of transportation was formally promulgated by the 
law of May 1854, which laid down that hereafter the punishment of 
travaux forces should be undergone in establishments created in a 
French colonial possession other than Algeria. As at this time the 
only available outlet was French Guiana, this tropical colony alone 
was utilised as a convict receptacle. In adopting it, the very first 
principles of penal legislation w^ere ignored. To consign even convicts 
to a pestilential climate, and expand the lesser penalty into capital 
punishment, was, even with a despotic government, a monstrous and 
illegal misuse of pow^. Exile to French Guiana meant nearly cer- 
tain death. This must have been well known to French rulers. 
For three centuries every attempt to colonise the country had ended 
in disaster. Yet the Government of Napoleon III. adopted deporta- 
tion with a light heart and on the most extensive scale.! Within two 
years a third of the 6,915 convicts disembarked on the Safety Islands 
had already perished. The mortality became greater fas time went 
on, and the number of deaths varied from 33 to 63 per cent. In 
thirty years just 12,000 convicts have succumbed out of a total of 
23>000 transported ; and this disastrous record is less than it might 
have because in later years more care was taken to protect 
Europ^iSs from the climate, and because a large proportion of those 
sent out to Guiapa belonged to the coloured races subject to l^jrance. 
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The conditions of life were almost invariably unfavourptble ; the aUee»for 
p^iial settlements badly chosen, insanitary, and subject to both endemic 
and epidemic diseases. The Montagne d’Argent, one^ of thb first 
establishments, was decimated by ague^and yellow fever., ‘ That of 
Saint Georges, surrounded by marshes, was so ravaged by marsh fever 
that in ten months the disease carried off 110 convicts out of a total of 
248, whilst the wretched* survivoie were all incapable of further work* 
The establishment of La Trinite was quite as insalubrious as the pre- 
ceding ; it sweltered perpetually in tho hot steam exhaled from the 
damp surface of its clayey soil. Death was always busy at Sainte Marie, 
wEere the conyicts employed in clearing the primaeval forests died 
wholesale from both marsh and yellow fever. It was the same at Saint 
Augustin, where the coifvicts ceased to be prisoi^ers, and worked for their 
own benefit on concessions of land, clearing ground and raising dwell- 
ings. They, too, were seized with the blood-poisoning superinduced by 
the marshy exhalations and were swept away.* A permanent rqpidence 
at Saint Augustin was declared out of the question by the medical men : 
it was not only impossible to keep well there, but even to keep ajive. 
Saint Philippe was a new settlement not far from Sainte Marie, built 
on higher ground, but equally cursed by conditions inimical to life. 
Saint Louis was a mountain, far above Sainte Marie, appropriated to 
the newest arrivals from Franqe. But if few of its occupants 
escaped the intermittent fevers of the lower ground, they fell victims 
to a dysentery peculiar to the exposed and constantly rain-swept 
plateau. At no place, except Saint Laurent du Maroni — which was 
organised in 1857, after three years of repeated failures elsewhere — 
did the colonial administration meet with the slightest encourage- 
ment. But on the banks of the Maroni a locality was at last found 
not quite deadly, and ere long this establishment became the most 
important — in fact, the only remaining settlement upon the mainland. 

Everywhere the administration sought to develop the agricultural 
resources of the colony. Every settlement was intended to clear 
ground and bring it under cultivation ; the first idea to make the con- 
vict labourers self-supporting, the second to regenferate them by giving 
them a personal interest, the responsibility of ownership, in the lands^ 
they tilled. Much money was wasted in plantation: in attempts 
to grow coffee, cocoa, and the sugar-cane ; ^.the last being the only 
product that gave any satisfactory results. Forestry was also tried on a. 
large scale, and the raising of cattle, poultry, and pigs. Government 
farming, agricultural establishments worked by the convicts under 
official overseers, always and most assiduously occupied the attention 
of the colonial authorities. But, if figures can be believed, in no case 
have the receipts from these farms equalled the expenditure, and all 
such well-meant endeavours have proved frmtless icom the simple 
fact that the bulk of these convict emigmnts hated regular work, 
even und^ fiivourable conditions which were aliment ih Guiana, and 
Von. XXL— No. 124. 3 K 
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altogether unsuited for eolouisatiou. The completeness of the 
failure is now generally admitted in Francey and by none more fully 
than dy the '"surviving ofBoials who were actively concerned in the 
trial. One of these, Admiral Fouriehon, who was Governor of Guiana 
in 1853-64, speaks conclusively as to the utter futility of theattempt 
to establish a penal settlement on the Equator. No European — 
FreucH^ English^ or Dutch — ^he saidv speaking in the French Chamber, 
could resist the climate ; he knew of no single case in which a white 
man raised food for himself and his family from the soil. Europeans 
might contrive to live there, but only if they took all manner of pre- 
cautions, avoiding the heat of the sun and draughts of sudden chills, 
with doses of quinine as a constant article of diet. This was the 
terrestrial paradise with its splendid forests and luxuriant vegetation ; 
under them lay hid the most venomous malaria, -the poisonous seeds 
of every deadly disease. It was little likely that penal colonisation, 
a first ^principle of which was penal labour in the open air, could 
be anything less than a fiasco. The terrible effects of the climate 
were so far admitted that the garrison was changed every two years, 
and air the ofiBcials ; yet neither troops nor employes were subjected 
to travaux forc68^ they were seldom sent out in the heat of the sun, 
they had a generous diet, prompt attention in illness, and might look 
after themselves carefully. A copaparison between them and the 
^jonvicts must obviously be in their favour ; yet it was upon the 
latter, the vagabonds and idlers, the criminals of low physique, that 
the whole effort of colonising fell. No wonder then that the results 
obtained were so pitifully unequal to the efforts made. 

The French Government, slow to accept the evidence of facts, has 
never abandoned deportation to Guiana. Dut it is no longer sanguine 
of success, and the attempt to colonise is continued with other than 
Frenchmen native-born. The total convict population of Guiana, as 
shown in the last French official returns, had dwindled down to 3,44] , 
and of these barely a thousand were Europeans ; the rest were Arabs 
from Algeria, and Annamites, Asiatic blacks, from the new French 
possessions in Cochiff China and Tonquin. The Europeans were made 
up of nearly equal proportions, of convicts still undergoing sentence, 
and emancipists compelled to reside in the colony. Large numbers 
of both categories are now retained in the penitentiaries on the sea 
coast, where they can be constantly employed at industrial labour 
under cover ; as at Cayenne, the capital, where va^ administrative 
establishments exist, executed at great outlay in more prosperous 
times. Here are large storehouses and work-rooms, a steam saw, slips 
for building ships, a brickfield, a carpenter’s and other artisans’ shops. 
TbC^pgations carried on in the Cayenne prison cannot^ however, 
bo fj^^eanunerative or extensive, for the total population, according 
to returns, was only 130 men. In the Safety Islands there 

is a general dep6t which receives all copvicts on first arrival, and 
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o althoagh tBere is only one prison- fatjinse on He Boyale/a number of 
wo^sbops for various industries are distributed througb the islands ; 
the tailors’ shops are here, where all clothing js manufactured and 
repaired, the shoemakers . also, and therdare forges and woodyards, 
with special sections for earpentiy, cabinet-making, and other 
branches of the timber trade. On lie Saint Joseph there is a tan- 
nery for local leather, and a cocoaMactory. But the forking slaflF on 
the Safety Islands is also greatly liniited ; once the chief sanatorium 
for sick, convalescents, and lunatics, to the number t)f ei^t or nine 
hundred, there are now no more than 360 all told, including handi- 
craftsmen, incorrigibles, and invalids. The only points at which 
colonisation has been even nibderately successful are at Kourou 
on the sea coast not far*from*Cayenne, and th# settlements already 
mentioned on the banks of theMaroni Eiver. Evil fortune, however, 
has pursued the first named of these. It owned considerable planta- 
tions and raised much stock, when the fred colonists of C^enne 
began to clamour at the unpleasant propinquity of this penal settle- 
ment to the colonial capital. Although it was now fairly self-sup- 
porting, and provided food and vegetables for other establishments, 
these protests brought about its evacuation, and desolation soon 
supervened. Weeds destroyed the cotton plants and fruit trees, and 
one day the sea rose against the dyke constructed to keep out the 
high tides and swept all before it. The felon labour that might 
have availed in more prosperous times to stay the havoc of the 
waves was now wanting, and the lands around were all submerged. 
A year or two back the uses of Kourou as a suitable source of supply 
were again brought home to the colonial administration, and great 
eflforts made to revive the settlement. In 1883 the buildings were 
in ruins, the plantations no longer existed, the pasturages were 
destroyed. . But some progress was made before the end of the same 
year, when nearly five hundred convicts were.at work in recultivating 
old clearings. The re-establishment of Kourou was, however, effectfed 
at the expense of the settlements on the Maroni, which for nearly 
five-and-twenty years had been the chief centre cJf penal colonisation 
in Gruiana. 

The population of Saint Laurent was mainly composed of cancta^ 
eiouTidires, of well-conducted convicts from other colonial peniten-* 
tiaries, to whom the privilege of working in comparative liberty was 
accorded. The convict passed through certain stages, and in due cooVse, 
if he was industrious and well-behaved, a grant of land was madd to 
him which he could cultivate on his own account, or he might work 
as a handicraftsman for other employers. At one time the number 
of these partial emancipists rose to nearly nine hundred# But the 
total soon fell away from this maximum; death was always busy, 
and many oonoemonnairss preferred to work in the inland mines. 
Yet the Government sought by every means to encourage the young 
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se^tilemeut. Saint Laurent was greeted into a commune with a munici- • 
pality of its own. But the progress of the settlement has neverthe- 
less Ween diSappointipg. It has been dependent for some years past 
upon Arab recruits, and 'the French officials already sorrowfully 
confess that members of the Arab race transplanted to New Guinea 
are not of the stuff to make good colonists. They are idle, dis- 
contented, a prey to unceasing ndstalgia. * A great effort has been 
made by the administration to attach the Arab emigrant to the 
land of exile by transporting thither — I use the words of the latest 
report — ‘^he image of the Arab family, its customs, habits, and 
religion.* Marriages are encouraged with Arab women according to 
the Mussulman law. But little siiccess has attended these well- 
meant efforts. The /imh soon develops nofnadic instincts ; he will 
not stick to one spot, but wanders abroad in search of work which 
will give him the means of a speedy return* to Algeria. Not seldom 
he shq,ws a clean pair of heels. Escapes in French Guiana have been 
a constant source of trouble and annoyance to the authorities. The 
total number of convicts who had escaped or disappeared from French 
Guiana between 1852 and 1883 was 3,146 ; and since Arabs have been 
sent there they have supplied the largest proportion of fugitives. 
At the Maroni they went off in bands; nothing could check them. 
No surveillance was effective, the Government cutters cruising along 
the mouth of the river might be evaded, and the country boats# 
gained which carried them off from the colony. 

It must be sufficiently plain from the foregoing facts that the 
attempts to colonise French Guiana with convicts have ended in 
more or less disheartening failure. Even in spots not fatal to 
Europeans, the conditions of life were opposed to the growth of a 
prosperous community. There was little increase to population 
possible. The ill-assorted marriages of convicts with degraded 
women of their own class proved generally sterile. Infant mortality 
was excessive ; children born in the colony could never be reared.. 
The substitution of Arabs for Europeans has been accompanied, as I 
have shown, with little more success. Now, according to the latest 
lieport of the French Colonial Office, Annamite convicts hitherto 
retained in their own country for the completion of various impor- 
tant colonial works, are to be directed upon French Guiana. * The 
Annamite,’ says the report hopefully, ‘ is a good agriculturist ; he can 
face the climate of Guiana without danger, and the! convicts of thia 
race will doubtless largely contribute to the development and cultiva- 
tion of the colony.’ 

The melancholy miscarriage of deportation to French Guiana 
did not suffice to condemn it. The locality was only in fault ; the 
systil^ it was thought, deserved a fuller and fairer triel. France 
now pdds^sed a better site for expeiiment, a territbiy in those same 
sotlthem ^eas where English transportation had so greatly prosj^red.- 
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^ New Caledonia was annexed to Frai^ce in 1853| bat its colonisation 
had proceeded slowly, and there was Wly a handftil of white popula- 
tion when the first shipload of convicts disembarked m 1864* A 
town, at this time little better than a standing^camp, was planted at 
Noumea, a spot chosen for its capabilities for defence rather than its 
physical advantages. It had no natural water-supply, and the land 
around was barren. Exactly opposite lay the little island of ^ou, a 
natural breakwater to the Bay of Noumea — well watSred, fertile, and 
commanded by the guns of the mainland — and herewthe first convict 
depot was established. The earliest work of these conviet- pioneers 
wa6 to build a prison-house and to prepare for the reception of new 
drafts. The labour was not severe, the discipline by no means irk- 
some, but some progr^ was'made. Prison buildings rose upon the 
island of Nou, a portion of the surrounding land was brought under 
cultivation, and outwaifll^ all went well. As years passed the prison 
population gradually increased. In 1867 the ayerage total was 600 ; 
in the following year it had increased to 1,554, after which the yearly 
gain was continuous. Various causes contributed to this : the gradual 
abolition of the bagnes or con'^ict stations at the French arsenals ; 
the wholesale condemnation of* Communists also, crowds of whom 
were deported to New Caledonia. In 1874 the convict population 
exceeded 5,000 ; in 1880 it had risen to 8,000 ; and according to the 
last published official returns the effective population, taking convicts 
and emancipists together, was 9,608 on December 31, 1883. In all, 
between May 1864 and the last-mentioned date, 15,209 convicts had 
been transported to New Caledonia. 

The development of the young colony was, however, slow. Efforts 
were chiefly concentrated upon the penitentiary island, and the 
convict labour was but little utilised on the mainland. Those public 
works so indispensable to the growth and J)rosperity of the settlement 
were neglected. The construction of high roads was never attempted 
on any comprehensive scale, and, notwithstanding the mass of work- 
men available, Noumea the capital was not enriched with useful 
buildings or rendered independent of its physical defects. Henri 
Rochefort, who saw it in 1872, ridicules its pretensions to be called 
a town. It might have been built of old biscuit-boxes, he said ; 
imposing streets named from some book of battles — ^the Rue 
Magenta and tl^e Rue Sebastopol, the Rue Inkerman and the Avenue 
de I’Alma — weri^ mere tracks s]>arsely dotted with huts, single-storied 
tind unpretending. The town lay at the bottom of a basin surrouxided 
»by small hiUs. * It was like a cistern in wet weather, and in the hot 
season it might be the crater of a volcano.’ A great mound, the 
Butte Conneau, blocked up the mouth of the port and inconveniently 
impeded traffic. Water was still scarce, and, according to Rochefort, 
a barrel of it would be the most acceptable present to any inhabitant 
•of Elephantiasopolis, as he christened Noumea from the endemic 
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8^ affections. It took ten o^ a dozen years to improve Noui^a. 
Blit by 1877 the Butte Conne&u had been removed and levelled;' 
about the same time an aqueduct was completed) 8,000 metres in 
length, which brought wat^ to the capital from Port des Franpais 
and Yahone. A number of more or less ambitions residences had 
also been erected : a governor’s house, bishop’s palace, administrative 
offices^ hospitals, and barracks for jthe troops* 

The influx ef convicts produced many projects for their employ- 
ment over and above the development of Noumea. Following the 
practice that had prevailed in Guiana, agricultural settlements, half 
farm, half prison, were established at various points on the mainland. 
One of the first of these was at Bour^iil, about a hundred miles from 
the capital. Another was founded nearer home at Ourail, on the 
mouth of the Foa. A third was at Canala, on the opposite and 
northern shore of the island. A fourth was at its eastern end, in 
the Bay of Prony. Besides these a numbet of smaller stations were 
distrilfuted at various points through the colony. The works under- 
taken were everywhere much of the same kind. At Bourail the 
sugar-cane was cultivated, and various vegetables ; at Canala, rice, 
maize, and coffee ; at Ourail the lan*d was poor, and the settlement 
was moved further up the river to Fonwary, where the raising of 
tobacco, the cultivation of fruit trees and quinine bush were attempted ; 
at the Bay of Prony the convicts became woodcutters to supply fuel 
for the rest of the colony. The inner life of one of the smaller 
stations, the labour camp of Saint Louis, has been graphically described 
by M. Mayer, a political transport, whose personal experiences, the 
Sov/vmvra d^un published on his return to France, are 

worth perusal. This camp consisted of 124 convicts, a heterogeneous 
polyglot collection, herded together indiscriminately in the wretched 
caaea or straw-thatched huts, the prevailing prison architecture of 
New Caledonia. Amongst these, of whom forty were political and 
non-criminal convicts, there were twenty-six Arabs, four Chinamen, 
and two negroes. Several notorious desperadoes, Frenchmen bom, 
were associated with, the rest. One had been at the head of a band 
of poisoners of Marseilles; another, who had murdered a girl in 
l4ris, had been arrested and sentenced during the Commune by a 
Communist commissary, who, by a strange fate, was now his comrade 
convict in this same camp of Saint Louis. Except for the scantiness 
of diet and the enforced association with the worst criihinals, M. Mayer 
did not find the life hard. The labour hours vaked; the daily 
minimum was eight, the maximum from ten to twelve. But the 
work perfmrmed was desultory and generally unproductive* The 
principal aim was to clear the land around by removing the rocks, 
l^htic^ jielb afterwards broken up for road-ms^ing metaU The 
BUjpepN^dla was lax and ineffective; the few warders wore most 
active in misappropriating rations. The chief warder hiniself,^who 
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had. a fine gsorden and ponUxy yard, i^le ,i;he; edne . and Bo|t bread 
i88Ued Ibr the .aidbu; Many convict eked out . ti|ieiir;iQ^ig 7 ev;j^rby 
cooking Foeia and irild irait% pommea de lipmee an^ Cbfqfcnian 
saffron. The M of the Aiabs was taost^enviaUe ; they .iQano||iaUsed 
all aituations of trust. One was the quaxtennaster^ aniothari the 
chief codky others worked as carpenters, bootmakers, and blaekmaiths. 
The balefiil practice of pjitting one convict in authority over anof^r, 
long condemned by enlightened prkon legislators, was alwayiin. full 
force in New Caledonia. Strange to sa^, too, the French authorities 
preferred to choose their felon overseers from an alien ,race. The 
Arabs seem to have found most favour with their masters, althot^b, 
if Mayer is to be believed, these Arab officials were aU fierce untamed 
ruffians. Many had* • transported for atrocious crimes. Yet 
they were entrusted with great authority over their less fenrtunate 
comrades, and were especially esteemed for the vigour with which 
they administered corpbral punishment. Mayer has preserved the 
picture of one Algerian savage, six feet high, who went about seeking 
quarrels and striking his fellow-convicts on the smallest excuse- 
This man was considered an artist with the martinet or French* cat-- 
o -nine-tails, and was said to be able to draw blood at the first stroke- 
His ferocity gained him the sobriquet of ‘ The Tiger,’ and he was so 
deeply execrated that, a plan having been openly discussed fpr his 
removal, he was eventually murdered by one who bad suffered greatly 
at his hands. 

Discipline was always defective in New Caledonia. Its weakest 
point was its uncertainty. In many cases, especially at first, it was 
harsh and cruel in the extreme ; latterly. Tinder a milder r6gime, it 
degenerated into dangerous laxity. The chief difficulty of enforcing 
it lay in the absence of proper incentives to do well ; the only real 
reward for good conduct was a concession of colonial land ; but there 
were lesser inducements, which were really demoralising bribes, such, 
as an increase of food, the issue of local rum, the privilege of light 
labour or comparative idleness^ The one boon which might have- 
been held up to all, some graduated scale of remission of sentence,, 
earned by marks on the plan introduced by Captain Maconochie, and 
since adopted in our English system, \ras nearly impossible. Ei^- 
triation for French convicts was more or less perpetual ; little hope 
was held out tb any of those deported, except for very short terms, 
of eveniual permission to return to h'rance. Failing this, the only 
judicious kindW persuasion, coereiem, one or other form of roj^essive 
discipline became inevitable. For a long time the ladb iraa fireely 
applied, but corporal punishment was presently aboUshad.‘as ‘un- 
wmthy of a republicmi government in a liberal and civilised country,’ 
and after this good order was with difficulty mal&huned. I have uo 
desize to defend personal eh^semmit as « weapon of pmiai autho- 
rity^ but where it is forbidden there. should; bB<<^er effective means 
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of mai&taiiiing discipline. There is only one of admitted efficacy, 
ax^ that is the close and solitaiy confinement of offenders in davk 
or ligl^t cells,^ The New Caledonian penitentiaries do not appear to 
be largely provided with thege, and, whether or not, the percentage 
of misconduct among the convicts is extraordinarily high. Accord- 
ing to the returns which I have examined between 1880-83 inclu- 
sive, this percentage has varied annpally fropi 125 to 159 per cent.' 
There Amains, moreover, a considerable residuum of incorrigibles, 
the reckless and nearly irreclaimable members of the dnquieme class, 
who seem tg perpetuate the terrible traditions of Norfolk Island and 
Tasman’s peninsula. The French convict passes through four cate- 
gories or classes : from the fourth to the third, where he receives a 
small pittance or rScompense exceptionndle ; thence into the second, 
with a higher rate of wages-; and so into the first, the daily earnings 
of which amount to forty centimes ; and, last of all, the conditional 
liberation, with the choice of work for self or*the free colonists. But 
at the \ory bottom lie the dregs : those degraded to the fifth cate- 
tory or pdoton of punishment, for whom there is no hope, a shorter 
diet, *tbp foulest occupations, and, often enough, the penalty of 
perpetual double chains. Naturally the fifth class supplied the great 
proportion of the worst kind of colonial crime. Local law and 
authority seemed powerless to check and control it ; no larger penal- 
ties remained to be inflicted but death, or a longer sentence of 
travaux fords. But, although thirty-nine were sentenced to death 
in 1884, capital punishment has lost its terrors, since the sanction 
of the home Government is required before execution, and tardy 
intercommunication so prolongs the dread decision that the convict 
cannot well be executed in the end. As for the reduplication of 
sentences, this has reached the climax of absurdity when courts- 
martial are compelled to impose further terms of years upon offenders 
already sentenced for life. Cases might be quoted of life convicts 
sentenced to twenty, thirty, and forty years more, although I can 
find none in the New Caledonian records at all approaching the 
case of Jean Hebrardjk^a convict transported to Cayenne, upon whose 
head were accumulated no less than 235 years of travaux forces. 

The French authorities have seemingly encountered many of 
the difficulties which were well known to our own colpnial adminis- 
trators. , The constantly increasing numbers, and the dangers that 
followed as the convict element grew more and more preponderating 
and less amenable to discipline, were among the chief of these. 
There has always been wanting an effective supervision and control. 
The supply of suitable officers, especially in the lower grades, has 

! retiTOs for 1884, now pnblisbod (1887), show a marked increase on the 
y||i^ tn 1883 there were 3,148 serious poni^iments (^miturns jirmes) 
inSiot^d lii4 this total had risen to 4,837. This increase is attributed by the 
aul^ca^^ties to the relaxation of discipline in the load-rnnking partlep.'^ 
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always been limited. Fairly liberal terms were no doubt offer^> 
Init the promises held out do not^pear to haVe been scrupulously 
fulfilled. A salary which appeared high at home was fioon stamped 
by the great cost of colonial life; tj;e spauious quarters with its 
fruitful garden proved to be little better than a hovel. Mmij on 
arrival would gladly have resigned at once, but they were engaged 
for a term of years. I^aturallyj^ first disappointment soon deepened 
into discontent. Many grew reckless, seeking solace in drink and 
debauchery. They thus set a bad example, and their value as 
guardians of order was greatly depreciated. The authorities them- 
fi^lves, when they grew philanthropic, appear to have hastened the 
loss of respect amongst their subordinates by attaching exaggerated 
importance to any complaints the convicts made. These complaints 
were invited, and could be made direct to the highest personage in 
the colony. Cases are on record where not only warders, but superior 
officials, were put upoif their trial in an ogen law court on charges 
brought against them by convicts. Under such conditions the bonds 
of discipline must naturally be loosened. The same reckless defiance 
of constituted authority prevailed as in Australia under tbe'same 
conditions. Insubordination Was chronic, thefts frequent, murders 
not uncommon. Escapes have been always of constant occurrence, 
especially from the road^parties and out-stations, where supervision 
was slack and safe custody hardly possible. They were not easily com- 
passed, however ; neither from the penitentiary island of Nou, nor on 
the mainland, did success often crown the attempt. Disappearance 
into the barren and inhospitable bush meant ultimate starvation or 
surrender, unless capture was more speedily effected by the savage 
native police, who were paid head-money for every convict they 
brought in. The official statistics of escapes from New Caledonia 
compare favourably with those of French Guiana, and in twenty 
years, between 1864 and 1884, only 381 are reported as ^vad^a ov, 
disparwa. But tlfe frequency and extensive scale of the escapes 
— half of fifty convicts at a mining camp disappeared in one day — 
show how lax is the repressive system, a fact Jfurther proved by the 
generally unsettled condition of the colony. 

It is an admitted axiom in penal science that enforced labour is 
not easily mad|e productive ; unless peculiar incentives to work, such 
as the EnglisAi mark system, are employed under a stringent yet 
enlightened discipline, the results have always b^en meagre and dis- 
appointing. As these conditions were absent from New Caledonia 
the consequences are what might have been foreseen. Notwithstand- 
ing the very considerable efforts made and the vast quantity of 
convict labour always available, the colony still owns no great public 
works ; whilst large and sustained efforts to develop its agricultural 
resources by the same means have also failed. No doubt the nature 
of the soil has been un&vourable. New Caledonia, whilovnot without 
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its adv^tages, such as perfect cUmate, a; freedom 

from t^ptOes and fierce fauna immical to maUi is physically not 
richly showed. The island consists of a imgged backbone of moun- 
tains clothed with denSe forests and grooved with rushing torrents^ 
along whose banks lies the only cultivable ground. A thin and 
sandy soil covers a substratum of hard rock, which makes but meagre 
returns for the labour bestowed, ^nd serves best for pasturage^ 
Hence tiie convict farms already referred to have never been profit- 
ably worked* Those especially of Bourail and Koe, -the largest and 
most ambitious, show a positive lass. At the former only three and 
a half tons of sugar were turned out in one year by four hundred 
men ; ten years of toil had only brought fifty hectares of land into 
cultivation. At Koe five years’ receipts were valued at 50,000 
francs, and the expenses *for the same x>3i'iod just tripled that sum. 
In 1883 the then Minister of Marine approved the suppression of 
the penitentiary farms ori the island of Noil and at Canala, and of 
the limitation of the sugar-cane cultivation at Bourail, on the grounds 
that the returns were altogether inadequate to the outlay. It is 
only too evident that the efforts have been misdirected, and that the 
labour was wasted and frittered away'instead of being much more 
usefully employed for the benefit of the whole colony. One signal 
instance of the shortcomings of the coloniakadministrators is shown 
by their neglect to develop the meand of internal communication. It 
was not until 1883, that is to say after nearly twenty years of colonial 
life, that road-making, that indisjjensable preliminary to development, 
was undertaken on any extensive scale. Down to the end of 1882, 
New Caledonia^ an island 230 miles long and 50 broad, owned only 
67 kilometres of road. It was Captain Pallu de la Barri^re, a governor 
whose administration was severely criticised on account of his ex- 
cessive humanitarianism, but whose views as regards the utilisation 
of convict labour were far-seeing, who' removed this reproach. His 
idea was to substitute what he called movable cdmps for the bagnea 
sHentaires or permanent penitentiaries. He thought that the 
severest toil should the lot of all convicts, at least at first ; and 
this, he conceived, could be best compassed by employing them in 
road-making, thus benefiting the colony while efifeetively punishing 
the convict. His whole scheme of organisation read^ like a page 
from the despatches of ouy own colonial governors some thirty years 
ago. The measures he proposed, bis plans for housing the convicts 
and providing for their safe custody, were almost identical with those^ 
in force with the road-gangs of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land. He was very hopeful ; he had no fears of escapes, of aggra- 
vated pusconduct^ or of any great dangers to the sparse community 
80 a#e|^ oy|jr the wide area which he now prqpo^ to people with 
coiivint His intenUons wexe no doubt texeeUent^ but in the 

three^^^y^ eliqpsed since he hrsiput forwardvhis scheme 
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th^y. have bome no very substao^lal £ctut«, Na (ienbt) 

«Mid .eonsideiable mcrease of ei^dijbare enibuied, by bis, ^poeals 
gamed £ca tbema veiy lukewarm support at lioiae» wbJM 
community declined to be prq)itjlat^ Jj^y theiprospective beoj^bts^.and 
mumured constantly against the increased insecurity ol tbe island. 
The. map publi^ed in tbe last report shows a very small, leu^b of 
road as yet completed of th|. vast mileage contemplated. 4 few 
lengths of tramway have, however, been, laid* down, dbnneoting 
important stations with each other and the sea coast, and othe^ 
longer lines have been projected.. * 

• But the colonial administration has had even less satisfaction out 
of the emancipists than t^e convicts still under restraint. The 
former are a great apd inereasing body, for whom work cannot easily 
be found. The hope that the labour markets of the colony would 
absorb a great proportion has idready proved illusory. For some 
time past the free chlonists, by no means a numerous class, have 
declined to employ emancipists, declaring that while they claimed 
the free man’s wages they would not give the free man’s work. The 
settlers preferred to imporh native labour from the neighbouring 
islands, especially the New Hebrides, thus coming into direct conflict 
with the authorities, who soon put their veto on such importation. 
The settlers were told that if they wanted hands they must seek 
them amongst the emancipists, and any protests were silenced, 
after the despotic manner of French bureaucracy, by reminding tbe 
colonists that New Caledonia was a penal settlement,, and that if 
they lived there they must abide by its constitution. At this time 
there were some four or five thousand emancipists living at free 
charges, lodged, fed, and clothed at the cost of the State, yet making 
absolutely no return. The bulk of these were kept in a m^tary camp 
under some semblance of discipline, but undergoing little restraint 
beyond the prohibition to wander abroad, and within tbe limits of the 
camp its occupants could do as they pleased. A veiy terrible picture 
of this emancipist dep6t has been painted by one who was detained in 
it. It was a seething mass of rascality, wh^e the will of the most 
reckless was law and the weak always went to the w^l. Naturally 
vicious, always idle, these precious roughs drank, gambled, thieved, 
and quarrelled ; tbe knife Wng always ready to end every (Bspute. 
So terrible was the common lot among these hopelessly, brutalised 
wretches that convicts under restraint have been known to |Hrefer a 
continued stdy in the penitentiary. The Government no doubt tried 
to lessen these evils : where it could it furnished woHe, a make- 
believe of employment, with convict rations and wages at a nominal 
rate. But the numbers have become more and mcue unmanageable, and 
thme is daily less hope of disposing ^ even a fradbioh- of .the whole 
body according to the coiginal idea. regenerating the 

.criminal by converting him into a prosperous ;<ndoaiat 'has never been 
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abando^ed« It had always been l^ped that the first or probational 
pemd of enforced exile would encourage habits of labourand thrifti-^ 
ness^ so^^haf, on arrival at conditional pardon, the emancipist might 
soon be self-supporting hnd eventually develop into a good citizen. 
Every effort was tried to this end. The concession of grants of 
land, accompanied by a liberal gift of plant, tools, seeds, and stock, 
was made to many. Marriages were /ilso encouraged, with the idea 
of creating that domestic hearth, with its joys and responsibilities, 
which, according to^ the Utopian authorities, would make the convict 
a new and perfectly moral man. Such marriages were Jjardly con- 
ducive to this end; the brides were selected at home from the 
inmates of female prisons, and forwarded by the administration to a 
sort of conventual establishment in the colony, ^ where the would-be 
Benedict, after a courtsHip of a few short hours, made his choice. 
This practice was exactly similar to that which "prevailed in the old 
convict days of New Soutji Wales, and, as there, these ill-assorted 
marriage^ seldom, if ever, turned out well. The antecedents of these 
women were altogether unfavourable, and their relapse into the 
lowest' depths of degradation, often at’ the instance and generally 
with the full consent of their husbands,Vas inevitable. The French 
official returns are at great pains to quote the instances in which 
these colonial concessionnairea have prospered. Whole pages are 
filled with accounts of old convicts transformed into industrious 
cultivators, devoted to their homes, possessing lands and cattle, and 
already realising every Frenchman’s dream of becoming rentiers and 
j)ropri&taire8* The only commentary upon these reports is a state- 
ment of the numbers who have thus succeeded. A minute and 
detailed statement of the extent to which concessions have been 
made is given in table No. 30 of the last published official returns 
which appeared this year (1887). The total number of concession-- 
naires from the commencement of transportation to New Caledonia 
down to December 1883, was 1,640, and of these 1,163 were still 
convicts, the balance, 477, libires or emancipists. But considerable 
deductions must be ma<ie from this gross total for those who were dis- 
possessed of their concessions for misconduct and for those who aban- 
doned or sold them^andwho amounted to 387. This leaves a balance 
of barely a thousand as the net result of upwards of ttwenty years. 
At the same time trustworthy evidence is forthcoming to show that 
these partially emancipated criminals are seldom fit and proper 
persons to work out their regeneration and develop a new country. 
It is the same here as in French Gruiana, The convicts belong 
mainly to other than the labouring class ; they are mostly city- 
bred^ with no aptitudes for field-work. Besides which, but few are 
previde^ wit|^ the capital, or the thrifty habits that- would soon Supply 
it, and pass inevitably into the hands of local usurers, who 

advanee mcmey at exorbitant rates snd eventually take possession of 
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the land* Usury is one o( tbe^liiet curses of ISew Caledonia; it 
enriches a few at the expense of the many, and is the bane of 
every class in the colony. * 

The French authorities are still reluctant to admit the hopeless- 
ness of transforming the ex-convict into an agricultural proprietor^ 
or at least show no present intention of abandoning the attempt. 
On the contrary, and in spite <rf official confession that ^ t^e libSria 
famish no serious workmen,’ *that ‘ they are generally idle and 
drunken, wanting stability, and soon Regenerating into vagabondage ’ 
or worse, the colonial administration still desires to plant them out 
*on the land. In pursuit of this chimerical philanthropy positive 
injury threatens the friendless free settlers. There is a growing 
scarcity of good l^ftid for concession owing to the limited reserves 
kept, and the Crovernment has ^ilready resolved to increase greatly 
the so-called penitehtiary domain. At the same time, according to 
the last report (18855 of Mr. Layard, the. British Consul at Noumea, 
a new land tax has been imposed upon all uncultivated *areas, the 
effect of which will entail large forfeitures of the grants given to 
colonists. As most of the? land will not repay cultivation, it is 
utilised largely for grazing, and the fines will be so heavy that for- 
feiture is inevitable. This measure has caused the strongest dis- 
satisfaction in New Caledonia, and adds another to the many pre- 
existent causes for conflict befween the home Grovernment and the 
colonial community : a conflict growing day by day more aggravated 
and embittered. Indeed, the free colonists, although weaker and less 
numerous than those of New South Wales some forty or fifty years 
ago, are already giving voice to the very same protests and complaints 
that brought about the cessation of transportation with us. It is 
roundly declared that everything is made to give way to the demands 
of penal colonisation. The first consiQeration of the Government is 
for its success, for the satisfactory disposal and progressive ameliora- 
tion of the convicts, while the honest non-criminal community goes 
to the wall. This was the line adopted by Governor Macquarrie in 
New South Wales in 1809-21, which was wisely reversed by his suc- 
cessors, or Australia would never have thriven. It was bad enough 
to exalt the convict class at the expense of the free settlers, but 
the discouragjement of free emigration soon affected the labour market 
and reduced the chances of employment for the emancipists— a. 
trouble whicn now greatly perplexes the French colony. 

Smarting^under their wrongs, and, not strangely, indignant at the* 
preference shown to their felon fellow-citizens; the free colonists have- 
at last set on foot an agitation which the French Government cannot 
well affect to ignore. A delegate from New Cal^onia has been 
lately in Paris proclaiming on high the neatly unbearable evils from 
which the colony suffers, and loudly d^thahdihg reforms. The 
precise direction these should take ha6 not been made quite clear. 
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But one point which id urgently ingjlsted upon must possess peculiar 
interest for us. This is the earnest and forcible appeal made to* 
the Frehch Grcfvemment that a newer and better outlet should be 
found for its criminal sewages With refreshing candour the very 
spot is indicated. Hard by New Caledonia lies, inviting annexation, 
a much more promising territory, more richly endowed by nature 
for colonisation, whether by bond cr free. • There are the New 
Hebrides, why not* utilise them? Either send all convicts there 
and gradually deplete New CSaledonia, or let the free colonists 
acquire thestf new lands, abandoning the old altogether to the^ 
authorities as a colonial bagne. It is more than iDrobable that the 
suggestion embodied in this alternative commended itself to the 
French Government and^ may yet be found t6 ‘explain wholly or 
in part its recent policy in the South Pacific. There maybe a deeper 
reason for French intrusion into the New Hebrides. Their continued 
presence jthere in spite of diplomatic protest and in defiance of 
treaty obligations may be really the retort of France to our prolonged 
l^resenqe in Egypt, and she may refuse to withdraw from the one till we 
promise to evacuate the other, countipg much upon the pressure 
Australia may exercise on our policy. But these are remote reasons ; 
others lie nearer the surface. In the uses, direct and indirect, 
immediate and prospective, of the Npw Hebrides to French penal 
colonisation, are to be found potent, perhaps irresistible, temptations 
to remain there. Annexation may silence unpleasant murmurs, while 
the possession of a new and more hopeful field for experiment 
encourages the still unexploded fallacies with regard to the disposal 
of criminals. It is too soon possibly for that admission of utter 
failure which inevitably waits upon these misdirected and inordinately 
costly attempts at penal colonisation. But the day will assuredly 
come when France will accept, even against her will, the later 
experiences of the very nation whose earlier mistakes she has so 
blindly perpetuated. The only useful and intelligible penal system 
is that which provides for the unifonn punishment of criminals in 
home prisons, where labour may be made remunerative and strict 
discipline can always be maintained under the close and watchful 
supervision of authority backed up by public opinion. 


Arthuh Griffiths. 
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Colleges for women have for some time held a recognised and 
quietly prosperous position of, their own ; they have passed the stage 
of doubtful experiment, nor can those who go to them any longer be 
set down as strong-minded individuals t^io have struck out for 
themselves a line which could not safely be adopted by ordinary 
people. * , 

The number of women students is large, and it is incrdhsing ; I 
am not sure that it will not soon be larger than that at which most 
people would be prepared to estimate the number of women pos- 
sessed of remarkable individuality in the whole of England, and when 
once any course has come to be adopted by a sufficient number of 
ordinary people, its character, as possible, expedient, and orthodox, 
may be looked upon as pretty ^ifell established. Although, however, 
this is the case to a very great extent among certain classes in 
England, and although there are numbers of girls — good, dutiful, 
home-loving girls, who have grown up with the idea that after 
school will come college, and have looked upon the going to college 
as an event as natural as is to others their ^ coming out * and presen- 
tation — it is just as true that in another class the very term 
^ women’s college ’ often carries with it a suggestion of something 
unwomanly^ while at the same time the most curious ignorance 
exists as to the^ nSture of the institution which is thus condemned 
unheard. 

‘ Are your rooms at college next to your b^yother’s ? ’ 

‘ What time do they put your bedroom candles out at Kewnham ? ’ 
‘ Are the students bound by any kind of vow ? ’ 

These are three questions, arising from misconception of three 
distinct kindi, which have been put to me more than once in 
perfect seriousness by very different people. 

The first raquirer latoured under the delusion that going to 
Newnham was identical with going to King’s or Trinity, and that 
women’s colleges and men’s colleges were one and the same thing. 
Number two, on the other hand, could not rise to the conception of 
anything but a large boarding-school for grown-up girls ; while to 
number three a number of women residing together could suggest 
nothing but the idea of a convent or sisterhood. In view of these 
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difiereat aod emmeoas impiessioijp, perhaps some accoant of Nevs- 
ham. work aod life as it actually is may not be out of place, for it is 
surely Vcxrth ivhile, even for tWe who, disapproving of the system, 
would never entertain £he idea of college for themselves or those for 
whom they are responsible, to learn something about a life which, as 
a matter of fact, is adopted by, and does largely influence, a very 
considerable number of young Engli^hwomeik 

I said * Newnbam work and life,’ making a distinction between 
them ; but of course the one i^ a necessary part of the other, and in 
fact its raiHon for the growth of Newnham was gradual and 
corresponded to the growth of a desire on the part of women for 
University education. It was thus a case of demand and hence 
supply. 

It is seventeen years ago since the first lectures for women resident 
in Cambridge were delivered by University men, prominent among 
whom were Professor Henry Sidgwick and the late Frederick 
Denison Maurice. These were eagerly attended, and presently came 
an application from another part of England for leave to come to 
Cambridge for the purpose of attending them. The request was 
considered by those who managed the lectures ; it was granted, and 
a lodging found for the applicant, whose example was followed by so 
many others, that in 1871 a houso was opened for students, under 
the charge of Miss Clough, the present Principal of Newnham College. 
Four years later, after more than one migration to larger quarters, it 
was found necessary and possible to build a hall for the accommoda- 
tion of the increasing number of students, and this was the origin of 
the red-brick Queen Anne building, designed by Mr. Champneys, 
and known now as the South Hall of Newnham College, but then 
designated Newnham Hall. 

The South Hall stands in good-sized grounds of its own ; these 
include three tennis-courts, a gymnasium, and a^ laboratory, and are 
separated by a road only from the North Hall, a building in the 
same style, which was opened in 1879, and placed under the charge 
of a Vice-principal, Mi®. Henry Sidgwick, succeeded in 1882 by Miss 
Helen Gladstone, the present Vice-principal of the College. 

Nor is the process of growth yet completed. About twenty 
students, for whom there is not room in either of the old halls at 
present, occupy a house near to Newnham College, known as the Eed 
House, and presided over by one of the resident coll/fege lecturers ; 
while, adjoining the North Hall, are already to be seen /the foundations 
of what will probably in future be known as the West Hall. 

In the early days of Newnham the students worked for the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, and these are still taken 
by the :|^ority as preliminaries to, and by the minority instead of> 
a TdipoL'' " 

Itwais in 1874 that the first women students were admitted, in- 
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formallj, to a Tripos Examinatioxi, and during the next six years thi^y- 
three more were examined in the kme informal way and obtained 
honours. Their success, and that of the Grirton students, resulCed in 
1881 in the passing by the University of certiin Graces which gave 
to women the right of admission to the Tripos Examinations after 
keeping the same number of terms at Newnham or Girton as is re- 
quired of men at their colleges, a^d after passing either the Pj^evious 
Examination or certain groups in the Higher Loc&l Examination. 
Cambridge has not yet followed the exanjple of the London University 
in conferring degrees upon the women students, to whem there is 
awarded instead a certificate stating the place obtained in the 
Tripos. • 

The subjects in which they have obtained honours are : mathe^ 
matics, classics, natural science, mo^al science* history, and mediseval 
and modern languages.* 

Of course the choice of a subject lies with the individual student, 
and depends upon her tastes, talents, and previous training. 

In classics and mathematics a girl’s education has seldom been 
such as to enable her to take* a high place, although first •classes 
have been obtained in both. Tn the other subjects she starts with 
advantages about equal to those of the men, especially as regards 
history and modern languages, of which indeed at eighteen she will 
probably know more than her contemporary from a boys’ public school. 
A proof of this is to be seen in the class lists of 1886 — the only names 
in the first class of the Modern Languages Tripos being those of two 
Newnham students, while another was bracketed first in the History 
Tripos. 

A Tripos is aimed at by most of the students ; indeed four-fifths 
of those now in residence are preparing for one ; but it is in no way 
pressed upon them, and they may, if thley prefer it, take different 
groups of the Higher Local each year ; or even, if their work is good 
and sufficiently advanced, study without taking any examination at 
all. Thus there should be no fear of overpressure ; nor has steady 
regular work been found otherwise than conducive to health. That 
it really is conducive, and in more instances than is commonly sup- 
posed essential, to health, is perhaps a discovery that in the case of 
many women yet remains to be made. AnotW such discovery is 
the fact that a course of study at Cambridge is less exhausting than 
a course of gaietV in London, and that the dangers of overwork are 
small compared with those of over-dancing, late hours> draughty 
ball-rooms, &c., though it is the fashion to dilate severely on the 
former, in the case of girls, and ignore the latter, or, at all events, 
look upon them as natural and inevitable. With regard to the 
advisability of examinations for either men or women, there will 
.always be two opinions. But 1 believe that the advantages outweigh 
the disadvantages, and that it is good — once in a lifetime at least — 
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to# make a definite efibrt to acWeve a definite end of this descrip- 
tion. Besides this, the specialising involved in the preparation 
for a'i’ripos *is particularly valuable to women, with their tendency 
towards desultoriness^, and the attainment of a little of everything, 
and nothing well. 

As to the instruction at Newnham, it is given by means of 
lectures, partly within, and partly without the college. There are 
five resident wofaien lecturers : one classical, two mathematical, one 
for modem languages, and ope historical, all of whom were formerly 
students df the college. Also three natural science demonstrators 
who reside in the town. Lectures are delivered by these, and by 
University men, some of whose lectures in their own colleges ,are 
also attended by the students. A great deal is also done by private 
coaching, which, indeed, wholly supersedes the lectures during the 
long vacation term, i.e. from the beginning of July to the end of 
August, when one hall is open for the reception of all students who 
wish to gain the extra few weeks of work.^ 

The number of hours’ work in the dav varies of course with the 

i •' 

nature‘»of the work and of the student. Eoughly speaking, however, 
eight hours is the greatest, and six the least amount which it is 
generally found well to give to regular work. 

The day at Newnham is divided in the way which has by ex- 
perience been proved to be the best adapted to work. At eight 
o’clock the South Hall bell and the North Hall gong are sounded, 
and the students come down to prayers in their respective dining 
halls, that is to say, the majority do so, but attendance is not 
compulsory. A short ' lesson and some collects are read by the 
Principal, and then comes breakfast, at a number of small tables, 
each of which affords accommodation for eight. Every one sits where 
she likes, excepting that 'there is rather a strong prejudice among 
the students in favour of none but those in their third or fourth year* 
going, as a general rule at least, to the ‘ high table ’ at the top of the 
room, vfhere sit the Principal and resident lecturers. 

There is no ceremony about breakfast ; it is a very cheery meal, 
with plenty of chat and laughter going on, students coming in and out 
almost constantly, late comers arriving, and those who have finished 
leaving when they choose. i 

By nine o’clock the latest breakfast is over, and the majority 
have settled down to work, or gone off to their / lectures. Each 
student having one room only, as bedroom and sitting-room com- 

* Full information as to the UniTersity* Examinations open to women is given 
in a pamphlet on this subject, and in the Newnham College Report, copies of which 
ihaj fe e o^in^ on application to the Hon. Secretary, Miss M. 0. Kennedy, The 
jBlm%'€fi*|feridge. Tlie Report also gives information as to the scholarships tenable 
at Iffewnham. The fees for those who do not hold scholarships are twehty-five guineas 
a tern, payable in advance. 
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bined, during the greater part of the morning work goes on in the 
library, or in the sitting-rooms, of which there is one on each -floor. 
At half-past twelve the bell rings again for lupcbeon, a meal 6f the 
same informal description as breakfast. ^ After luncheon people play 
tennis or fives, or go to the gymnasium, or for walks. Some read 
the papers in the Kbrary — there is a ^ newspaper meeting ’ at the 
beginning of each October tern% when the organs of every party 
alike are voted for with the strictest impartiality. 

Tea is in Hall at the somewhat unusual hour of three, and 
after this comes a time very favourable to steady reading, and un- 
broken by lectures, which seldom take place in the afternoon. 

At half-past six is dinner, lAie only formal meal in the day. The 
Principal asks a certain numl)er of students t(^ her table every night, 
no one going there at dinner without an invitation. There are two 
courses, and the meal ig generally over in about half an hour, the 
housekeeper carving at the side table with eft:traordinary rapiijity. 

‘Eoll" is kept by the entering of the students’ names in a book 
by the Principal’s private secretary during dinner. i 

The students of one hall can always ask their friends from the 
other to dine ; and also invite acquaintances in the town (ladies). 
Occasionally too they can have a friend or sister to stay with them, 
at a small fixed charge. 

The time after dinner is spent variously, according to the time of 
year. In the May term (i.e. from April to June) half-past eight is the 
hour for being in, and most are glad to stay out of doors till then ; but 
during the Michaelmas and Lent terms there is no going out, except 
in the case of concerts, &c., after half-past six, and then is the time 
for the meeting of the various societies, great and small, which I 
shall presently describe. At eight there is tea in Hall for those 
who like it, and after that most people work for two hours, or an 
hour and a half ; ten p’clock — which is announced by the well-known 
sound of the bells at the neighbouring colleges of Selwyn and Eidley 
— being pretty generally regarded as the signal for leaving off. There 
is, however, of course, no rule as to the times a!hd amount of work, 
and I am simply describing the habits of the average student. 

The hour that follows is a favourite time for visiting and receiving 
visits from friends, and also for one of the great institutions of 
Newnhaln student life, namely, that form of entertainment known 
as a * cocoa partjy The entertainment is of the simplest kind, but 
the guests enjoy themselves. They know each other, or want to 
know each other, and this is an opportunity ; besides, they have 
been working most of the day and are ready to be amused. 

The Newnham rooms are not very large, the smallest being about 
fourteen by twelve, but it is wonderful how much can be made of 
them, and what variety exists. 

Each is provided with a bed that makes into a sofa by day — so 

3 L 2 
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reqiarkabl; life-like a sofa, indeed) that < Very nice, but where do the 
students sleep? ’ is a question frequently put by visitors to the college* 
ThereTis also^a bureau, table, bookcase, chintz-covered box, and arm- 
chair, beyond which any adornments that are to be seen must be 
attributed to the occupant herself. 

The sssthetic tastes of some are manifested by the sage-green,, 
peacocl^ blue, or terra- cotta-colourfd papers and chintzes of their 
rooms ; others jhefer something brighter, though none, I believe,, 
have followed th^ advice of ^an American girl who once went over 
the college and declared that if she had a room there, she should 
‘ fix it up with red and gold.’ Perhaps the rooms never present* a 
more pleasant appearance than in the evening, when a cocoa party 
is in full swing. At one time games aie played, at another stories 
told; one hostess will insist upon the recitation of something in prose 
or verse by every guest ; while another provides chestnuts for their 
amusement ; or, on St. Clement’s Eve, apples, suspended from the 
mantelpiece by a string, and dropping, when roasted through, into 
the basin below. These are the larger, noisier kind of parties; plenty 
of smaller, quieter ones, thert' are, at which a few friends will meet 
for talk or discussion. 

None, however, last much later than eleven, by which time there 
is a certain tacit understanding that the house shall be quiet, and 
after which any one who is disturbed by noise has a right to appeal 
to the ‘ J.P. ’ (Justice of the Peace), an officer elected every term 
by the students on each floor, and charged with the maintenance of 
order and quiet. The J.P., however, is an exclusively North Hall 
institution, I believe. 

Of the societies above referred to, the most important is the 
Debating Society, to which all the students and college officials, 
belong. It is managed by a president, vice-president, and com- 
mittee, elected at the beginning of every year, and charged vrith the 
duty of fixing the days for the debate, and of selecting one of the 
motions put up on a board, kept for the purpose, in each hall, so 
soon as the date haeJbeen announced. 

It is open to any one to put up a motion, or to sign her name aa 
opposing one that is already up. 

Much excitement prevails when the committee meet to consider 
the motions, and make their choice, between which nay and that of 
the debate a week is allowed to elapse, so that bo^h proposer and 
opposer may have time to prepare their speeches. ^ Debates always, 
take place on a Saturday, and visitors, both Girton students and 
ladies from Cambridge, are invited for seven. 

The dining-hall of the North Hall is on such occasions as full as 
it ca*i lj|fi^%n organised detachment of students undertaking to bring 
down chalts from the lecture rooms and to decorate the hall with 
plants. 
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The president sits in state on* a raised seat at one end of i;he 
Tot)m, the vice-president and secretary below her, and the Principal, 
Vice-principal, and other college dignitaries occupying larm-clfeirs at 
the same end. The proceedings begtU wit£ the’ reading of the 
minutes of the last debate by the secretary, after which, and when 
business motions, if there are any, have been discussed, the proposer 
and opposer make their formal speeches, and the debate is opened. 
Any one may speak, though visitors are not allowed to vote, and there 
is generally a very lively discussion. lio speech may be read, or last 
longer than ten minutes, excepting those of the proposer dUd opposer. 

The motions discussed are of all kinds and classes, the following 
being, perhaps, a fairly representative selection of those of the last 
few years : — " • • ^ 

‘ Life without leisure is life misspent carried by a small majority. 

^ That Socialism is tljje only remedy for existing evils : ’ lost by 71 
against 14 votes. • ^ 

‘ War between civilised nations is never justifiable : ’ lost. 

‘ That we are better than our grandmothers : * carried. 

‘ That in the present day plainer living would conduce t(5 higher 
thinking : * carried. 

‘ That the training of teachers as such is undesirable ; ’ lost. 

In each of the two last Lent terms an inter-collegiate debate has been 
held at Girton with great success. The motions discussed were 

‘ That hero-worship is injurious to both the worshipper and the 
worshipped ; ’ and ‘ That college life tends to develop the selfish at 
the expense of the unselfish side of the character : ’ both of which 
were lost. 

On ordinary debate nights at Newnham the debate is closed by 
the president, who calls upon the proposer to make her reply, after 
which the votes are taken, and the result declared. The evening 
generally ends with (Jancing among the students, and many a cocoa 
party, at which nothing but re-discussions of the motion are to be 
heard. • 

Another no less flourishing institution is the' Political Club, which 
meets every Monday night at seven o’clock in the South Hall for the 
discussion of political questions exclusively. The sittings of this 
^ Honourable House,’ as it is scrupulously termed by its members, 
only last for am hour, but are extremely animated. There is an 
orthodox speaker, government, and opposition. The prime minister 
is elected by ballot at the beginning of the year, or whenever a 
dissolution occurs, and she and her cabinet are responsible for the 
introduction of Bills — ^a weighty undertaking, especially when a divi- 
sion of opinion exists, on which occasion a ^ cabinet council ’ has been 
known to occupy the time between dinner and tea for three consecu- 
tive evenings. However, every third Monday is set apart for private 
members. 
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^ A very large, proportion of the House is Liberal, which is perhaps 
strange, considering the extremely opposite tendencies of under- 
graduates taken as a body ; but there has hitherto been a determined 
minority of Conservatives, who have on occasion been known to combine 
with the Radicals below the gangway, and overturn the government ! 

The said Radicals, by the bye, introduced a comprehensive 
measup of Home Rule some time before the appearance of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill. It was, however, opposed and defeated by the 
Liberal Government of that^^^y* Great interest is felt in the Poli- 
tical Club^which at one time had an agent in London — the sister of a 
student — to telegraph news that could thus be learnt sooner than' if 
the papers were waited for. This was at the time of the fall of 
Khartoum, and great was the excitement and applause when, in the 
midst of one of the sittings of the House, a telegram arrived with 
the news that it was thought Gordon might ^till be holding out in 
the citadel. r 

Nearly all the students belong to the Political Club, next in impor- 
tance to which is the Musical Society, the weekly practice of which 
is conducted by the organise of King’s College. The number of 
musical students naturally varies from year to year, but there is 
always a fair number. Some attend the. University lectures on the 
theory of music, though only one, I believe, has studied music exclu- 
sively. A few belong to the University as well as the Newnham 
Musical Society, and attend the practices of both. 

Other clubs are, the ^ Modern Languages,’ ^ Historical,’ ^Classical,’ 

* Natural ^Sciences,’ ‘ Moral Sciences,’ &c,, which meet at varying 
intervals for the reading of papers and discussions. 

There is a * Sunday Society,’ at which, on Sunday evenings, a 
paper on some subject, either religious or moral, is read and dis- 
cussed ; and an ‘ Educational Society,’ where the like is done with 
subjects connected with education. 

Smaller societies for the reading of poetiy in general, of Browning 
in particular, of German plays, of English novels, &c., are of course 
perpetually being foumed and dropped. The longest lived, perhaps, 
of these is a ‘ Sharp Practice ’ society for the debates, known as the 

* Incapables,’ and possessing rather curious rules. The members 

meet after dinner in the president’s room, each bringing with her a 
motion, to which no name is signed. One of these motions the. 
president draws at random, and reads out, annoui;.cing that ‘the 
motion before the House this evening is so and so.’/ Two minutes of 
solemn silence follow, after which the president draws the name 
of one of the members, also at random, and calls upon her to speak 
in favour of the motion, three minutes being the shortest, five 
tho allowed for any speech. 

Thte nSixt person whose name is drawn has to speak against the 
motion, and so on alternately until the close of the debate, when 
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those whose fate it has been to speak against their convictions may 
satisfy their consciences by voting in accordance with them^ All 
kinds of ludicrous motions are discussed with perft^ct gravity this 
society ; one spirited debate, for instant, having taken place on the 
proposition ^ that, in the opinion of this House, it is desirable to hire 
Conservatives at a small but regular salary for use at the Political 
Club/ , \ 

Au unfailing source of amusement is found in*the members^ of 
whom there are usually more than one, who dutifully stand up during 
the allotted time without ever getting beyond the prefatory address 
tcf the president, ‘ Madam ! ’ ejaculated at intervals with diminishing 
emphasis; the president’s gnive ‘I must remind the honourable 
member that she has -already spoken for three minutes,’ being hailed 
with the unsympathetic laughter of the Hou^b. 

One well-tried expedient is for a speaker to think of all the 
arguments on the side with which she really sympathises, and duly 
produce them, whatever be the side for which she has to speak— only, 
should it chance to be the wrong one, conclading with the remark, 
‘ Such, Madam, are the arguiUfents which will, I foresee, be brought 
forward by my opponents. I should proceed to refute them, did the 
time permit ; but I see the president’s eye upon her watch,’ &c., 
until the five minutes have really elapsed. 

During the winter months dhncing takes place every Thursday 
evening, after dinner, in the North Hall, and occasionally the students 
get up a fancy ball among themselves. This entertainment is only 
announced the day before it takes place, so that the expenditure of 
time upon the dresses is by no means considerable, though the very 
reverse is true of the ingenuity displayed. 

I must not omit to mention the Fire-brigade, which is carefully 
organised in each Hall, smd holds regidar practices, both with the 
hose and buckets. An alarm practice is also occasionally held, the 
summons being given by the blowing of a terrifically loud hom by 
the captain. 

I remember the stampede that took place gjl over the house on 
one occasion, when an unfortunate lieutenant of the brigade blew the 
said horn by mistake, having ‘ only meant to see whether she could 
make it sound.’ 

The principal outdoor amusements are lawn-tennis and fives, 
although comparatively few are found to patronise the latter. 

There is a college tennis club, which plays Girton every year for 
a silver cup, and in the long vacation sends a champion to play with 
one from Girton, against Lady Margaret and Somerville Halls, the 
Oxford colleges. The two halls also play each other every term, 
and the friendly competition thus induced is one of the advan- 
tages of the existence of two separate buildings ; there is no 
distinction between the students resident in each, who are on the 
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mast friendly terms, and constantly meet at lectures, debates, and on 
dancing nights ; although the same possibilities of intimacy do tfot 
of cohrae exist as between those who live under the same roof. That 
a student should feel ^especial afTection for the ball in which her lot 
happens to be cast is but natural, and each has its own advantages — 
the South Hall possessing thelibrary, the gymnasitim, and the chemical 
laboratory ; the North, the lecture rooms, the largest dining hall, and 
the greatest nurtiber of tennis courts. The number of students in 
the South Hall at present jEbrty, in the North Hall fifty-three, the 
Bed House twenty. . There will be accommodation for fifty in the 
new Hall, which is to be connected with the North Hall by a covered 
passage. There are also a certain mumber of ‘ out students,’ i.e. 
women living with their parents or guardians in Cambridge ; or else, 
being over thirty year^of age, in lodgings approved by the principal 
of the college. Among the students are oft*en to be found women 
from America and the» colonics, who are always most welcome ; 
the dafughters of the poet Ix)ngfellow were in residence for several 
terms. 

Apart from the apparatus >f lectures and examinations which I 
have described, and which might, in 'part at all events, be obtained 
elsewhere, it seems impossible to overrate, from an educational point 
of view, the advantages of Cambridge itself as a place of residence 
for the women students. 

It is a truism to say that education does not consist in lectures and 
examinations, but the fact would appear to be overlooked by those 
who, though not denying their usefulness and admissibility for women, 
would have them provided at what they consider a safe distance from 
a university town. Such persons do not reflect, for one thing, on the 
additional interest that is imparted by the mere fact of living in, and 
becoming connected with, h place full of the ancient traditions of 
learning, and of the memories of great men— a place, in short, with 
a history of its own. It was Arnold’s great regret for Rugby that it 
had no historic past like that of Eton and Winchester. Let the 
women students thei^ share the advantages conferred by the historic 
past and historic beauties of Cambridge. They are indeed in this 
century for the first time college students ; foundresses they have 
often been. The colleges of St. John’s, Christ’s,. Sidney, Clare, 
Pembroke, and Quedns’ were all founded by women, and it is not more 
than just that they should participate in the benefits conferred by 
their predecessors of centuries ago* ; 

Many mothers, however, dislike the idea of their daughters 
TBBOrting to the same place of education as their sons, and the 
question is often asked whether ‘ difficulties ’ are not sometimes 
oaosed ttoe proximity of the men’s colleges. To this the answer 
is emphaitically in the negative : > such difficulties do not practically 
arise* 
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There are no regulations as to where, and where not, the students 
may walk: they attend the services at King’s Chapel, at town 
churches, or the Nonconformist chapels, just as do othef ladies 
resident in the tbwn, and they go, as thave Already said, to many of 
the college lectures as naturally as they would to a public lecture or 
concert in liondon^ where the audience is not composed exclusively 
of one sex. As to paying visits in college rooms, this they on the 
same terms as would the daughters of residents* in, or visitors to, 
Cambridge—namely, with a chaperon| either the .Principal or one of 
the lecturers, who are always most ready to facilitate the acceptance 
•of invitations to tea, &c. 

This same rule applies in the case of a brother, who, however, 
may take his sister for a*walk whenever he pleases, or visit her at 
Newnham, of course on the understanding that no other students art^ 
present at the time.* 

Besides the interest of the place itself, another obvious advantage is 
the possibility of intercourse with cultured men and women, of hearing, 
at least occasionally, the best lecturers, the best preachers, the best 
musicians. And apart from all this, and the interest and attacliment 
to Cambridge which it awakens, there exists among the students a 
very strong and, as I think, ennobling loyalty and grcatitude to the, 
college itself, and to those to whose patient, unselfish labours it owes 
its existence ; the character of its founders and of those who have 
hitherto carried on their work, together with the fact that wealth has 
been the very smallest factor in its growth, ought to be, and will be, a 
precious heritage and undying source of pride and satisfaction to 
future generations of students. 

The latent enthusiasm that exists breaks forth especially each 
year on the 24th of February, which is kept as the anniversary of tht' 
day on which were passed the Graces ^ving to women a recognised 
position in the University. Then window's are illuminated, speeches 
made, names cheered, and full expression is given to that corporate 
feeling, that loyalty and love for something besides individuals, which 
women, often miss, but which is perhaps as gcwni for them as it is for 
men. 

It is a pity that more of what is sometimes called the ^ leisured 
class ’ do not avail themselves of this corporate life than is at present 
the case. Pejthaps, as regards its male section, no class in England 
wholly deserves such a title ; but the same cannot be said of the 
women. It is easy to talk of home duties and work among the poor, 
but the supply is not equal to the demand. Granted that these 
come first, it is not every home or every parish that affords scope 
sufficient for the energies of, for instance, a large fiimUyof grown-up 
girls, most of whom, if in a slightly different class of life, would take 
to work of some kind as a matter of course. 

The greater part of the students at Newnham have been educated 
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at high schools, and intend to becpme teachers in them when the 
college course is over.® Some have already taught, and thus saved 
up money for fhe refreshment of three years’ learning. Why do not 
women of quite the upper ranks oftener study with the same object? 
The education of girls of any but the lowest classes, whom they have 
taught in Sunday schools, has never been considered by them as an 
honourable and enviable occupation, for which every bit of refinement 
and good breeding they may have makes them the more fit ; but 
surely, for the sake of all, this is a pity, and a day should come when 
the position^of mislress in a pfiblic school will be considered just as 
possible and creditable to a woman, however high her social status, ae 
is that of master to a man. 

Apart, however, from the idea of prep^ation for teaching in the 
future, the two or three years of college life are of great value in 
themselves. Besides the advantage of real definite study under the 
most favourable circumstances, there is, I think, infinitely much to 
be gained of experience, of self-knowledge, of tolerance and sympathy, 
and at the same time definiteness of opinion, from the being thrown 
into the society of a number of women..of widely differing class and 
thought, yet united together, by the^ bond of a common life and 
pursuit. Nowhere else perhaps are people valued so entirely for 
what they are. At home a woman is the squire’s daughter, or the 
clergyman’s, or the doctor’s, and treated accordingly by her acquaint- 
ance ; at college her position is of no consequence ; her disposition, 
as manifested to others, of the greatest. 

This is very wholesome, nor does it mean that there is an- 
tagonism to rank or station and so on in themselves, simply that 
they are factors which are ignored as having no influence upon the 
college life. This is more the case at Newnham than in the men’s 
colleges, where there is an aristocracy of school if of nothing else, 
and public school men are often apt to think it not worth their while 
to make acquaintance with those who have been educated elsewhere. 
In this respect the advantage is, I think, with Newnham, as also in 
the greater simplicity of the college arraugements and life led, and 
in the fact that, at present ac least, study is in all cases the real, as 
well as the professed object of the students. 

Conceit is what many fear as the result of a higher education, 
but experience proves the truth of the saying that it is a ‘ little 
knowledge ’ which is the * dangerous thing.’ It is the plever member 
of a home-bred family who is the readiest victim to t)iis failing, the 
girl who has never left her own circle, whose story has been accepted 

* Of the ’355 former students whose names are on the College books from October 
,1871 to Jane 1886, about 170 are engaged in teaching, 30 being head-mistresses. 101 
assistant-mistresses in high schools either in England or the colonies ; 13, including 
the Jwe on the staff of the College ; 1 is Principal of the Cambridge 

Training Ciille^ for women teachers ; 6 are Professors and Lecturers in American 
colle6^6^ 1 Is Directress of the Victoria Lyceum at Berlin. 
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by a magazine, or who has passed one Local examination— not a 
•indent who knows what real work is, and has, moreover, constantly 
before her eyes, not only those who have merely done bet^Ar than 
herself, but also some of the greatest an thbritiea in the particular 
branch of study she has chosen to adopt. 

Nor is success a gauge of popularity; good work is always 
reverenced, and this ig, I thinjc, one of the best fruits of^the life ; 
but kindly qualities of heart and mind are of sucb infinitely greater 
importance to the happiness of the ^lace (as of ^ every other place) 
than brilliancy, that there is no fear of the possessor of this last alone 
being unduly elevated by the respect she receives. 

The tone of the college is unquestionably good; there is a 
healthy, hearty interest in the work, a genuine satisfaction in the 
success of others, great readiness to afford hfelp to those who need it. 

An intelligent iiterest exists too in subjects unconnected with 
the work ; there is a general feeling against much discussion of ‘ shop,* 
arid plenty of sensible talk may be heard in Hall and at gStherings 
of the students — sensible nonsense too, with a remarkable absence of 
gossip. The age of the students is, of course, not that of school girls, 
none being admitted younger* than eighteen, while there is no limit 
on the other side. In the October term of. 1883, the average age 
was twenty-two in the North Hall, and twenty-four in the South, 
while there are generally in residence some students a good deal 
older than this. 

It is on the question of religion that anxiety is perhaps most often 
felt when the desirability of college life for women is considered. There 
is among Church people the objection to unsectarianism ; and among 
others as well, an impression that all sorts of loose speculations must 
be rife in such a place, and that it is hardly possible for a girl to 
spend three years there^ without the risk of having her opinions, to 
say the least of it, unsettled. 

It is of course true that Newnham is unsectarian, and necessarily so, 
as is obvious when the circumstances of its foundation are considered. 
The ,?ame, however, is also true nowadays of the old foundations, 
so that the objection, if it be one, applies equally to both. An ob- 
jection, no doubt, it would be, in the eyes of earnest-minded Church- 
men and Nonconformists alike, if it caused laxity and indifference to 
religion. But experience proves that the reverse of this is true. 
Principle)* beciome clearer, more definite, are more highly valued when 
brought into contact with their opposites. The contact must come 
later on in life ; persons of different denominations must work more 
or less side by side. It is better that the tolerance which alone can 
insure harmony should be learnt in college days, whep all are bound 
together by the tie of a common life and interest. Especially true 
would this seem to be in the case of women. 

I may mention that the Council of the college are anxious that the 
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fact of its being unsectarian should not afford a pretext, which would 
otherwise not exist, for neglect of religious observances. Hence % 
house \ule to 4he effect that ‘ students are expected to inform the 
Principal what place of worship they choose for regular attendance.’ 
And as indifference to religion is far from being a characteristic of 
tlie place, so is any antagonism to it among those whose views are 
Agnostiq. r • 

That there afe such it is true, but their presence is no more 
marked than in a/iy other lajge society ; and far from gratuitously 
obtruding their opinions, they treat the beliefs of others with the 
fullest regard and reverence. There is no disposition to rush lightly 
into the discussion of serious matters of this class ; they are by com- 
mon consent avoided at all public debated, and bo doubt this public 
reserve is not without its effect uppn private discussion. 

A girl with no bent towards speculative ingiiiry might, I believe, 
pass through her three years without ever coming in contact with 
any ; wSile for a thoughtful mind that will somehow or other think 
out things for itself, it is surely more wholesome to mix freely with 
others oS the same stamp. There will be a better chance thus of 
its finding the standing ground which it. will at all events never take 
for granted on the word of others. 

A girl of this inquiring turn of mind will find at college that she 
is no rara avis^ and this is a useful discovery. At home she is pos- 
sibly the only one who has been led to question the doctrines in which 
all alike have! been brought up. At college she will see these doc- 
trines earnestly believed in, earnestly acted up to, by persons who 
have passed through the same phase as herself — persons of whose 
intellectual superiority she can feel no doubt. 

I have tried in this account to give my own impressions of 
Newnham as it presents itself to me after a*iresidence of three years, 
hoping that it may help to interest some in a college that does good 
work, and is much loved by all connected with it. 


Eva Kxatchbull-Hugessen. 
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To a naturalist the habits and structure of a midge, c»r a stoat, are a» 
full of interest as the nature of an eagle or a buCFalo ; and to a student 
► of human character, the j)ortrayal of Caliban ranks with the por- 
trayal of Prospero. He feels as much sympathy with the ‘ poor fool ^ 
when he is hanged, tis with the calamities of Lear himself. These 
considerations must be my warrant for recalling the existence of a 
creature so humble, so needy, and so wretched as a poor beggar who 
was also a match-seller, net-maker, herbalist, and j)oet. 

We may all know what a flayer thought of the passion^ and per- 
plexities of the soul ; and likewise how a Puritan scholar regarded 
existence. Of innumerable others of almost every degree, we know 
the feelings and speculations on the phenomena of nature; but 
with the beggar, who has of cotlrse also his own view, it is different ; 
the world has only guessed the way in which he regards tlie life 
around him. It so chances, however, that a hundred years ago 
there lived one who happily could express his views and feelings in 
verse, which, though unpolished, and frequently imperfect, and in 
halting metre, tells distinctly what he meant to tell of his observa- 
tions and reflections, his sufierings and his hopes. 

This outcast, James Chambers, was born at Soham, Cambridgeshire, 
in 1748. His father was a leather-seller, and at one time in tolerably 
good circumstances*; but, drifting into evil days, his son, from choice 
or necessity, left his home and became a pedlar, though by this he 
was scarcely able to obtain a livelihood. To ijjcrease his chances, he 
made nets of various kinds ; but it is said he was of a disposition so 
indolent that he never troubled to sell the nets after he had made 
them, so that they were often torn to pieces by rats, or worn out with 
friction beforejthey had ever been in use. He was sixteen years of 
age when he \lDegan his wanderings, which he continued with brief 
intervals until he was seventy -two, when he lived at Woodbridge. 
After that time I have no knowledge of him or of his movements 
beyond the fact that he died at Stradbroke, in January 1827, aged 
seventy-nine years. 

It was during his stay at Woodbridge that some admiring well- 
wishers, taking pity on his forlorn condition, supported the project of 
collecting and publishing a volume of his poems, which was brought 
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out at Ipswich in 1820. Mr. Webb gave an account of him in the 
Suffolk Garland ; and there is also another notice of him in the same 
work an unnamed author; and in 1810 Mr. Cordy, of Worling- 
worth, published a sti(temeQ4> of the poet’s case in the Ipswich 
Journal, wherein he calls attention to the fact that a briend of his 
in a volume of poems thus alludes to Chambers in verses upon a 
small market town called ‘ HaverhilV : — t 

Near yonder bridge, that strides the rippling brook, 

A hut^^once stood, iif small sequester’d nook, 

" Where Chambers lodg’d : though not of gipsy race, 

Yet, like that tribe, he often chang’d his place. 

A lonely wand’rer he, whose squalid form 
Bore the rude peltings of the wintry storjm; 

An hapless outcast, on whose natal day 
No star propitious beam’d: a kindly ray ; , 

By some malignant influence doom’d tc^roam 
The world’s wide, dreary waste, and know no home. 

Yet Heaven, to cheer him as he pass’d along, 

Infused in life’s sour cup the sweets of song. 

* • • • t 

Mr. Cordy’s poetic friend, in a footnote to liis verses, says of the 
wanderer-poet : — 

He was a person of mild, unassuming, and inoflensive manners, and possessed a 
mind strongly tinctured with a sense of religion. 

And Mr, Cordy himself remarks : — • 

It is astonishing to witness such capabilities of mind under the garb of extreme 
wretchedness. He was literally without clothing ; and altogether in a state calcu- 
lated to excite our sympathy, and the best feelings of the humane mind. 

Mr. Cordy took the poet" to his house, where he may have had 
a wife and grown-up daughters, and young maid-servants, so that 
surely he must have meant ‘metaphorically’ and not ‘literally* 
without clothing, or most likely he meant very bad clothing. 

Mr. Cordy tells us Jthat his appeal in the Ipswich Journal 

induced the Duchess of Ohandos, Countess of Dy sari. Lord Henniker, and others 
to send donations to him for the use of this solitary wanderer. A plan was accord- 
ingly formed to make him stationary, but an attempt might a$ well have been 
made to hedge in a cuckoo. A cottage was hired at Worlingwortfe, and furnished, 
and his poems were to have been printed for his benefit ; but alas ! a scene of humble 
comfort seemed neither grateful to his mind nor auspicious to his Muse, for after 
residing there a month or two he set off on one of his peregrinations, and returned 
no more ; custom doubtless had wrought such a habit in his nature that he really 
would have preferred the solitude of a shed to the splendid enjoyments of a palace, 
and^ a bed of straw to a couch of down. 

Iji the yejf 1818 he resided at Framlingham in a miserable shed at the back of 
the town, anddaily walked to Bari Soham, or some of the neighbouring villages ; 
his next route was for Woodbridge, which I believe has been bis chief abode since 
that time. 
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James Chambers, though by*no means an ignorant savage^was 
absolutely untamed, aild his life was more lilce that of a hare bird 
than of a civilised hunwin creature, but with this notable exception, 
that hares and birds are scrupulou8ly#«lean,\hereas he was not so, 
and endured every vexation that accompanies uncleanliness. He 
slept in sheds, pigstyes, in the open fields, under hedges, and in the 
shelter of haystacks ; barns wore his favourite sleeping-pbices, but 
they were luxuries rarely enjoyed, as farmers were*disinclined to let 
him enter them for the purpose. IJe was always in rags ; and in 
the portrait which was taken for a frontispiece to his poems he is 
presented in a tattered soldier’s jacket ; breeches too short and un- 
buckled at the knees ; a sort of stocking on one leg, and one shoe 
* down at heel ; his hair hangs about in disorder, and his countenance 
has the inquiring look, ‘ What will the kind lady or gentleman do 
for me? ’ His elbows^stand out awkwardly, and over his right arm 
hangs a roll of ballads. W^hen a child •he was at school for one 
month ; he was never christened, nor did he ever marry ; Cut it is 
said that ^ He formerly made some progression towards matrimony 
by forming an acquaintance ifritli ayoung woman, who afters number 
of unsuccessful solicitations and hapless endeavours left him a prey 
to the pangs of pungent disappointment.’ He consoled himself with 
dogs, keeping a great number of them always about him for com- 
panionship, probably on the pnnciple of that German philosopher 
who said that the older he grew, and the more he knew of mankind, 
the more he loved dogs. He had only vague notions of how to be- 
have himself, for although he was gentle and sensitive, and burned 
with hatred of injustice and cruelty, and really felt grateful for kind- 
nesses rendered, he scarcely ever gave any thanks for them, even 
for a draught of his well-beloved home-brewed beer. Although 
so scant in the expression of civility^ he was sober and strictly 
honest, and moreover faithfully performed whatever he had promised 
to do, while the utmost confidence might be placed in his truth- 
fulness. He must have been constructed of a singularly tough 
fibre, for his ways of life had hardened him*to the endurance of a 
wild animal : after supping on hard mouldy crusts he would some- 
times wake in the morning covered with snow, driven through the 
crevices of the shed wherein he had been sleeping, his limbs so be- 
numbed that lie could not feel the cold ; and though his constant 
complaint is o!^ hunger, his health seems not to have suffered from 
these distresses, for at the age of seventy-two, though his wretched- 
UjBss is fondly dwelt upon by his biographer, no allusion is ever made 
to his bodily health, 

He was mainly dependent upon charity for his living, but he 
would sometimes obtain actual coin for specimens of his art in the 
form of acrostics on the names of persons and upon short sentences : 
five shillings, half-a-crown, or a sixpence would be given for one of 
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them ; but his most common payment was a meal. His editor says 

thafbis first poem was an acrostic on his owniname, beginning ; — 

V I 

r ' J ames Chambers is my name^ I 

■ A ncTl am corned by rich and poor ; 

M any a weary step I came, 

Enduring hardships very sore; 
iS o 1 design to take a wife, &c, 

C /' • 

It can scarcely^be correct to put this forward as his first poem, 
for in the body of the work are ‘ Lines made by the Author when a 
little Boy, op a Journey with his Father to Wicken Hall/ ‘ I design 
to take a wife ’ must refer to a later than the ‘ little boy ’ period; 
‘Jimmy,’ as his father called him, was ifejoiced to visit the owner of 
Wicken Hall, a gentleman of ‘ Benevolent i)aind, with affluence * 
blessed,’ and on the road remarked upon the scenery : — 

t 

Your church and your steeple I didn’t ipuch admire, 

Because 1 was certain our own was much higher. 

< 

But he condones the shortcoming of the steeple on account of his 
host’s, reception : — 

You received me as well as e’er 1 could desire, 

With the Miss’s company and a good fire ; 

You gave me plum-pudding, which ‘pleased me well, 

And other good food, that I might have my fill \ 

Y’ou gave me strong beer, W a fine silver cup, 

I grateful received it, w’itli joy drank it up. 

Most little boys would have been i)leased with such treatment; 
but Jimmy seemed to expect similar comforts to be spontaneously 
offered during the rest of his life. In another poem, ‘ On the 
Benevolence of a Friend,’ he says : — 

At eve I wall^hd in keen distresli, 

In yonder town, disturbed in mind ; 

Kind friends, who might my grief rediess, 

I at the present could not find. 

As the eve grew d^jskier happily a gentleman, ‘ directed by kind 
Providence,’ after a little chat took him to the Falcon Inn and gave 
him biscuits and old beer — 

He pitied there my case forlorn, 

How 1 subsisted could not see ; \ 

To purchase viand& in the morn, ' 

An argent piece be gave to me. 

He then compares his friend to the Samaritan : — 

Who erst the poor man’s wound did bind. 

Hia.faithtin rhythmical exposition is profound, for in a poem of 
* A little ]8!ad£ Dog stealing the Author’s Meat/ after describing the 
beauties of the landscape, he says : — 
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All nature declares tbo Creator is good, 

Yet I pine wi|b distress, and I languish fur food ; 

My thoughts ckuld 1 muster, and form them in rhymes^ 

Of half my sharp sufferings in these trying time;?, 

The rich who regale in their luxury and pride, 

Would exert every nerve that my wants miglit subside. 

Soon after he had arrived at tjjLis bold conclusion, it appears that 
‘ a kind lady ’ gave him a piece of pdrk and a mug 6f her good home- 
brewed beer, when ^ . 

How bright was the prospect, the trees in full bloom, * 

* The cowslips and violets sent forth their perfume. 

But he soon had cauge to exclaim— 

How vain are our sanguinesjt projects below, 

What lossef await us no mortal does know ! 

For meeting a tradesman coming out of an inn, he sat do\t8i upon 
the stepping-block and began to talk with him, at the same time 
regaling himself with a draught of fine ale. He quoted soipe df his 
own verses ; and after awhile brought forth ^ an ancient good 
book ’ : — 

The book was concerning the door of salvdtion. 

Unlocked by the key of regeneration. 

No wonder that in the discussion of a subject so occult he became 
absorbed, and did not notice that the little black dog had stolen his 
meat, and returned after having eaten it to steal his suet, which the 
poet would have also lost had not the maid of the inn cried out to 
him, ‘ Jimmy, you’ll have nothing to eat, a little black dog has ran 
away with your meat ; ’ when Jimmy exerted himself and saved the 
suet. He congratulates Jiimself heartily upon this recovery^ ex- 
claiming : — 

Yet no mote Til repine, or grieve at my cross, 

» Some kind recent friend will compensate my loss. 

Seven years after came his compensation^* and faith was re- 
warded : — 

In the Summer one thousand eight hundred and eight, 

I travers’d gay fields, but had no food to eat, 

K Andkaving no cash, no provision could buy. 

Sure pe’er was poor bard so distressed as 1 j 

Once ^'pear the BucUa Horm I was robbed of my meat, 

Deprived of my supper, severe was my fate j 
Twas in the Spring time, eighteen hundred and one, 

^even years are expired, yet I eat bread alone, 

On hard mouldy crusts and cold water I live. 

• 

Then through a dozen or more lines he chants the virtues of 
patience: ‘Sustained by this motto, Kind Heaven will provide/ 
Kind- Heaven did provide, in the fashion following: — 

VoL. XXL— No. 124. 3 M 
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I entered a farm-house, told gentry some rhymes, 

They sympathised with me in these trymg times ; 

With good bread and meat I my vitals pid cheer, 

Kefreshcd languid spirits with good home-brewed beer ; 

But tho* for file present well sated witli meat, 

That I the next evening might have more to eat. 

Kind Providence ordered a brindled greyhound 
To filch me a piece, then recline on the ground, 
f The young cur most tacit resigned it tcf me j 
Soon every domestic did kindly agree 
That I (ihould reserve it to eat the next day, 

/J’hua Providence surely will fodder our way ; 

We should not trust in man, but in aid most divine : 

’Tis best in all seasons our wills to resign, 

Por tho’ by one dog I sustained "U cross, 

Anollier relieves and corapenses my loss : • ' < 

If ever poor Ply should be drove to distress 
If ’tis in my power, his wants I’ll redress, ‘ 

If he should be hungry and have nothing to eat, 

I 111 give him a bone when I’ve stript olF the meat. 

At Whitsuntide he is interested in the amusements of ‘ Grundis- 
burgh E'air ’ where young femi les arc walking for ^ vernal air,’ and 
who ^ their sweethearts meet at Wlutsun Fair ; ’ — 

Most courteous they young ladies treat, 

And buy them luscious fruit to eat, 

Then at the Dog^ or Kalfmoon drink, 

The reckoning pay in ready chink ; 

The Yeoman, with his much-1 OA’^ed bride, 

Walks to tho Fair at Whitsuntide. 

After enjoying the various sports for some time where ^ gazing 
lowns laughed at the fun,’ he finds the noise of the rustic rioting too 
much for him : — 

To visit Faiiv? I’m not inclined^ 

The noise and bustle hurt my mind, 

There fleering lowns, who without cause, 

Will break the peace and wholesome laws, 

While worthies grand in chariots ride, 

Aji^jeace enjoy at Whitsuntide. . 

I feel no real pure delight 
To riot in excess all night, 

It me enefves, it gives me cold, 

’Tis neither good for young nor old ; i 
Should heaven a peaceful home provide, | 

I’d there repose at Whitsuntide, 

Notvrithstanding the distress to his nervous system, after, a few 
dark hints of the vrickedness that goes on at such places, he leaves 
the fair with a warm blessing upon the holiday-makers. 

He vgjpte an acrostic on a Dismal Thunder Storm over Hadleigh- 
Heath ; and this is followed by a poem on a Bam being Burnt Down 
in the above Thunder Storm,’ which opens thus : — 
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Celestial muse assist, my* pen iaspire, 

May reveience deep possess my thoughtful breast, 
lieplete witl zeal and true poetic fire, 

May everjl sentiment be well expressed. 

The chief sentiment he had to express was exultation at a lucky 
escape, as he ‘ Had thoughts some days revolving in his breast ’ of 
going to that very barn to sleep : and yet, had he done so, he does 
not feel sure any harm would nave happened to him ; as, Tie sub- 
limely exclaims : — 

One supremS command * 

Could cause the fervid flames to lose their power 
He who saved others by his mighty hand 
Could him preserve in that tremendous hour 

" After completing ‘ the Tliunder Storm, an(J the Burning Barn, he 

writes, ‘The Author\Joumey to Woodbridge after the Storm’ — 

The worthless author of these simple rhymes, 

Tis true, was once in a superior state, 

But losses, crosses, and these trying times 
Had lately liim reduced to sufferings great. 

Replete with been repaoree and discontent, 

Quite penny-less ’mongst men superb he strayed, 

Contemptuous smiles from cynics did resent, 

Yet did not quite distrust celestial aid. 

At length some gentlemen beneficent, 

Excited hy rich grace and love divine, 

To soothe his fears and give his mind content, , 

To raise a small subscription did incline. 

That these plain verses might in print appear, 

Which he on that dread Thunder Storm composed 
May all who read them serve their God with fear, 

Ere by death’s chilling hand their eyes are closed. 

• • 

As a herbalist he seemed to enjoy more pleasure than in any 
other way of spenditfg his day, for he travels his beloved fields, safe 
*from the jeers and scoflFs of the ‘ lowns ’ and the ‘ vulgar ’ who gave 
him such constant annoyance, seeking the jilanjg which grew in open 
places ; and when the heat is too much for his comfort he enters a 
shady grove, and continues his explorations; then, when feeling 
somewhat tired, he rests beneath an oak and reflects on that ‘ Supernal 
power,’ ‘ Whose ipencil tinged each variegated flower.’ After a while 
he takes his Bibue, and having selected some passages and closed the 
book, he says h'e ‘ takes his pen a poem to compose ; ’ but, as it 
, is doubtful whether he could write at all, this must be taken as 
‘ Hail Urania ! ’ or any other of his merely poetic figures. He gives 
descriptions of the various plants he gathers with their medicinal 
properties, some at considerable length, Woodbetony delighted him 
especially, not only on account of its cephalic viirtues in ‘ chasing dire 
disorder from the brain/ but also on account of its popularity ; — 

3 M 3 
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All authors own Woodbetony is good, 

’Tis king o’er all the herbs that deA the wood ; , 

A king^s physician erst such noticeftook 
Of thi8,ii6 on its virtue wrote a ll>ok. 

•<r« 

Whatever may be the nature of a plant, he generally manages to 
turns its quality into a pious simile and make it a little text for 
preaching, an amusement in which he deli^fhts more than in any- 
thing else save the undying hope tibat heaven will send a friend, or 
rather a never-ceasing series of friends, to continue their efforts in 
doing somejthing for him. His poem called ‘ The Poor Phytologist, or 
the Author gathering Herbs,’ opens gloriously : — . < 

When bright Aurora gilds ihe eastern skies 
I wake, and from my squalid couch qriso ; ^ 

Brisk Pk'lomela tunes her dulcet lay, 

And larks arising hail the opening da^^ ; 

The plumed choirs with cheerful accents rise, 

And chant *fcheir matins to ethereal skies. 

The whole creation seems combined to raise 
A sacred anthem of celestial praise. 

Then foKows a curious idea, by whiclf it seems his wretchedness has 
tempered his piety ; or he may be desiring more beauty of diction : — 

1 rise invested with my tattered dress, 

Grateful sensations could to heavem express ; 

(Was I enrobed with ornaments divine, 

Garments that all superb attire outshine :) 

My clothes in sleeping hours my covering were 
From chilling blasts, and from the inclement air. 

These screened me from the cold in some degree, 

Yet much I felt — the light I gladly see. 

After a long day of enjoyment the sun descends, dense clouds 
obscure the atmosphere ; he repairs rapidly to his rural cot, for, says 
he : — 

My Vestment scarce defends from chilliUg air, 

My languid heart for some refreshment pants, * 

But first I’ll set my curious herbs and plants, 

Tbese'tnay compensate all my toilsome hours, 

If watered soon by fertilising showers. 

1 enter now my mean repast to take, 

And if I’m one who suffers for Christ’s sake, 

Though void of furniture my food to dress, n 
Y et hell the meanest morsel deign to bless ; \ 

Should I enabled be, utensils buy, ■ 

Some wholesome food I’d often \k>i1 or fry, 

A fnend with me on richest herbs might dine, 

In mutual peace, and drink domestic wine ; 

If with the Saviour’s gracious presence blest, 

Our hearts are cheered by so divine a guest. 

' No more 111 envy those whose sumptuous fare 
And luscious juices oft become a snare, 

Whu Oph^s gold and Tyrian purple wear j 
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Be calm ity mind, subside ye trying times^ 

And soar lay muse beyond these sordid climes 
Behold a mblo richly spread on bigh^ 

In blissful mansions ^bove tli®*expansive sky, 

Where rich and poor in peaceful union meet, 

There saints are in their glorious head complete, 

With joy they on delicious viands feast, 

While rec&t wine supplies the rich repast ^ 

Ah 1 blissful state where foes no more distress, 

No haughty tyrants humble gaints oppressf 
All partial pride for ever done away, ^ 

Pure love shines perfect as meridian day. 

Gladly I’d leave all sublunary joy, 

And fading scene^ which might true peace destroy. 

To join the favored throng in tuneful strains, 

And sing free grace and love thro’ blissful plains. 

To a miserable tatteWemalion who rarefy tastes decent food, and 
lives on from day to day half famished, what more natural thSn that 
his most splendid conception of heaven should be in sumptuous 
feasting, and sitting for ever among the rich on equal terms never- 
more fearing the assault of fdes, the scorn of pride, nor the gold- 
belaced tyranny of the well-fed, pompous beadle ! 

He was once an inmate of Soham workhouse ; and in ‘ The Poor 
Poetaster,’ which is one lengthened wail in a minor key, his great 
unutterable horror is lest he should have to go there again. As this 
poem tells his sufferings more completely than any other, it must be 
given at some length ; indeed, I am acquainted with no verses that 
so vividly picture the trials of an outcast ; and they show, moreover, 
that the despite he had to endure came from those nearest his own 
class, who, in packs, worried the helpless untamed wanderer well- 
nigh out of existence : — • • 

I, the poor Poetaster, bewail my hard, fate, 

Sad losses and cares have depressed me of late, 

My cash is dispersed, friends seem to turn foes, 

I’ve walked till I’m weary, and worn out^my clothes. 

My stockings are tom as I walk in the dirt, 

And some months I’ve existed without any shirt, 

My feet they go wet, and my neck takes much cold ; 

And rustics despise me because mean and old ; 

As ^0 pay for a bed I’ve of late not been able, 

By permission I’ve slept on some straw in a stable ; ' 

Friends lent me a cloth to preserve me from harm, 

III freezing sharp weather I sometimes lie warn ; 

I lodged in a calfs-crib, by leave of a friend, 

Gelid snow and short straw did promiscuously blend ; 

The boys did insult me, they filched my store, 

They my property spoil— ’tis my fate to be poor ; 

From place then to place 1 was harassed about, 

Stoned, robbed, and insulted by every base lout ; 

While I was at Church they played a sad joke, 

They stole all my nets, and my pitcher they broke ; 
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1 moved to a whinshed^ ’twas worse indeed^ 

,They filched my good boolcs, now l\k not one to read ; 

Into a col pigsty e I sometimes did CTeep, 

Undressed me, an3 there on the damp floor did sleep. 

Stones came in the day, and snow in the night, 

Which hurt me and chilled me, forbidding delight, 

Dire foes to insult me exerted their spite. 

Ye gentry, who on a soft down bed repose, 

Consider poor bards who in gelid air doze ; 

On S^unday when I to sacred courts went, 

Louts and morts, to filch from me, the precious hours spent ; 
Again in the hog’s cote I slept among strife. 

Was mobbed out of town, and escaped for my life ; 

In bams I’m surrounded too oft by the njob, 

And slyly tjtiey enter, they spoil and they rob. 

If Providence kind recent friends does pot raise, 

I in a dread workhouse mxist finish n^y days, 

Must cease turning verses, and noding ^ choice twine, 

While some fellow-mortals in these branches shine. 

By day I must dwell where there’s many a wheel, 

And a female employed to sit down and reel ; 

A post with two ringles is fixed in the waU, 

Where orphans when lashed, loud for mercy do call ; 
Deprived of fresh air, I must there, commence spinner, 

If I fail of my task I lose a hot dinner ; 

Perhaps at the whipping-post then shall bo flogged, 

And lest I escape my leg must he clogged. 

While tyrants oppress I must still be their slave, 

And cruelly used, tho’ well 1 behave : 

Midst swearing and brawling my days I must spend, 

In sorrow and anguish my life I must end : 

Of this cruelty I’ve had experience before, 

And wish their keen lash to come under no more j 
The young they encouraged the old to abuse. 

They both youth and age do inhu&ianly use, 

Friendless orphans they beat, while for mercy they cry’d, 
The blood it gushed forth — they in agony dyed, 

Dropped down on the floor, no more did they rise. 

Which struck timid minds with a sudden surprize ; 

I too wtts abused, ’twill again be the case, 

If a great happy change has not taken place. 

Adieu tuneful muses! and fine florid glades ; 

Kind neighbours farewell I you no more will me see, 

If those direful mansions reserved are for me u 
But sure wealthy friends, when they see I loof old. 

And view my hare limbs thus exposed to the cold, 

Eeplete with philanthropy soon will be kind, 

Impart some relief to compose my sad mind, 

Procure me a dwelling-place and a good fire. 

With all needful blessings this life can desire. 

I then would not envy the rich nor the great, 

But strive to prepare for a mbre Idissful state* 

But rather than pass thro' more drear scepes of woe, 

Or in Soham mansions of industry go 


Making the Icnots in nets. 
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’Mongst BelUrs sons of contention and strife, 

** To breathe <lut the transient remains of my life ; 

In a neat market town I’ll reside for awhile, . * 

Their fiiends t’oblige, fleeting m^mentsn^eguile, 

A chamber or garret 111 cease to refuse, 

Like a mean Qrub-street bard there in solitude muse. 

Philanthropists will ^rejoice to contrast the present treatment of 
the poor in workhouses — ^ mansions ;of industry ’ as Chambers calls 
them — against a time when both young and old could be fastened to 
the ringles of a whipping-post, and flogged till they fellgdown upon 
the floor fainting and covered with blood. They must be very 
difierent now, if we may judge from the reply a strong young Sussex 
peasant made to a suggestion that he should save some of his wages 
against age and a rainy day : ^ Not if I know it; I mean to enjoy 
myself while I am yoAng. When I am old, and can no longer enjoy 
myself, I shall go into the workus and ma(je the rich keep me, as 
they are forced to, whether they like it or no : now I’m for |[etting 
all the pleasure I can, while I’m young and able.’ A spirit so 
ignominious is almost enough to make the lover of his , spbcies 
sigh that ‘ ringles ’ and ‘ whipping-posts ’ have, like tinder-boxes and 
brimstone matches, become nothing more substantial than tradition. 

It shows an inherent wildness of nature, that, notwithstanding 
the horror Chambers had of the workhouse, he should consider it 
a great concession to friends he wishes to oblige, that he even 
theoretically consents to enter quiet lodgings in a town and give up 
his hedgerow life ; and, moreover, it is a curiously illustrative fact, 
that never once throughout his writings, in wishing for a more 
comfortable existence, does the idea occur to him of doing anything 
towards it ; it is invariably a hoj>e that some one else will do all that 
is necessary to relieve him from the •troubles over which he so 
constantly sorrows. But had it been impossible for him to transcend 
his own sordid cares,*this notice would never have been written ; it is 
* because he has on several occasions done so that he shows himself 
poet, as well as beggar begging in rhyme. ^ 

In ,his ballad ‘ On the Opening of A New Peal of Eight Bells 
the gift of the Eight Honourable the Earl of Dysart,’ he enters with 
some degree of sympathy into the village sports, though regarding 
the ‘louts ’ with undisguised contempt; but, by way of balance, he 
is awe-stricken tin admiration of the ‘ grand gentry ’ and the ‘ grand 
drest ladies.’ ’ 

One Monday, tho’ a showery day, 

And in the afternoon, 

For Helmiugham I urged my way, 

^Twas on the tenth of June. 

The garden near yon sacred place, 

Grand gentry does contain, 

Attended there by every grace, 

They’re seen in sprinkling rain. 
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Ladies adorn tbe brilliant scene, 
Drest in superb attire, 

With fine umbrellas, blue or i 
l^^hile g^ing groups admire I 


r c Te&n 


In this vicinity I hear 
Some special ringers dwell, 
Others from Norwich too appear, 
Tis thought theii' notes excSl ! 


9 


They on delicious viands dine, 

Then take their turns to ring, 

They drink in luscious punch or wine, 
^ Success to Earl and King.* 


Tbe noble Earl does condescend 
With menials to convettse, < ‘ 
And*will commence the peasant s friend, 
If he his bale rehearse. * 

» 

Beboldf on yonder eminence, 

The barrels flow with beer, 

Supplies the throng without expense, 
Their drooping hearts to cheer. 

At close of d^y, near to the Hall, 

The Kural Sports commence, 

Thought 1, I’ll stay to see them all 
Ere I retire from hence.* 


Then follows a jingling match, and wrestling for fruit and cash. 
Then 

A White Chemise appears in view. 

For which two lasses run, 

Brest up with ribbands, red and blue, 

One loves the pleasing fun. 

A pole is fixt, all over greased, 

Kustics \o climb begin, 

And either surely would be pleased 
A genteel Hat to win. * 

The Sports are o’er, the evening’s dark, 

^ And I with speed retire, 

To seek repose I leave the Park, 

Good lodgings I desire. 


On the following Wednesday he went again into Helmingham 
Park, where he was delighted to behold ‘ The lov^y fair walk out 
with elegance and ease ; * when ‘ Of nature’s works th ey seem to talk, 
or muse on virtuous love ; ’ and to * view bucks and does in sportive 
glee ’ ; but he seemed bent on composing verses, and enjoying him- 
self in quietude, lying, ‘ Beneath tbe spreading shady tree,’ where he 
remarks — 

If gentry most benign permit, 

, 111 hail reviving Spring, 

: ‘ Beneath these kaiy branches sit 

And hear the loud peal ring. 
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The cheerful ringers still obey 
X||e Noble Donor’s will ; 

In nhging changes every day 
Tliey shew their strength an^ skill. 

The last instance quoted will be found free from the strained 
Little-Bethel piety that weakens a large portion of Chambers's best 
verse ; and it is in no way tainted by his monotonous beggjtr-whine, 
that, after a while, makes the reader more inclmed*to skip than sym- 
pathise ; and (a rare thing with him* when not writing of his own 
sufferings and sensations) he has thoroughly identified himself with 
Iiis subject ; stating the intention clearly, continuing the narrative 
steadily onward, without deviation or a wasted stanza, to the end. 


• The Wounded ’Soldier's HetMm, 

0 

The sun was just retired, the dew# of Eve 
Their glow-worm lustre scattered o’er the vale, 

The lonely nightingale began to grieve, 

Telling with mai^y a pause his tender tale. 

i 

No clamours rude disturbed the peaceful hour, 

And the young moon, yet fearful of the night, 
Ileared her pale crescent o’er the burnished tower 
Which caught the parting orb s still lingering light. 

’Twas then, where peasant footsteps marked the way, 
x\ wounded soldier feebly moved along, 

Nor aught regarded he the softening ray, 

Nor the expressive bird’s melodious song. 

On crutches borne his mangled limbs he drew. 
Unsightly remnants of the battle’s rage, 

While pity his pallid looks might view 
A helpless prematurity of age. 

Then,*a8 by sad contortions, laboring slow, 

He gained the summit of bis native hill. 

And saw the well-known prospect spread below, 

The farm, the cot, the hamlet, and the mill. 

In spite of fortitude, one straggling sigh 

Shook' the firm texture of his throbbing heart, 

And from his hollow and dejected eye 
{ One trembling tear hung ready to depart. 

^How changed,’ he cried, ' is this fair scene to me ! 

Since last along this narrow path I went ; 

The soaring lark felt not superior glee, 

Nor any human breast more true content. 

When the fresh hay was oV the meadow thrown, 
Amongst the busy throng 1 stUl appeared. 

My prowess too at harvest-tlzpe was shown, 

When Lucy’s carol every labour cheered. 
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The scotehing sun I scarceljr seemed to feel, 

If the dear maiden near me chance<| to rove, 

And if she deigned to share my frugal meal, 

It was ac'ioh recast — a feast of lova. 

And when at evening with a rustic^s pride, 

I dared the sturdiest wrestlers on the green. 

What joy was mine, to hear her by my side 
Extol my vigor and my xhanly mien ! 

Alas ! no more the sprightly maid shall run 
To hid me welcoriie from the sultry plain, 

‘ But her averted eye my sight shall shun, 

And all my fondest cherished hopes he vain. 

And you, my parents, must ye^oo endure 
That I should over damp your Homely' mirth, 

Exist upon fhe pittance ye procure, 

And make you curse the hour that gaveTne birth ? 

Ah ! hapless hour, when at a neighbouring wake 
The gaudy serjeant caught my wondering eye, 

And as his tongue of war and honour spake, 

I felt a wish to conquer or t^> die. ^ 

Then while he bound the ribb&nds on my brow. 

He talked of Captains kind, and Generals good, 
Said a whole nation would my fame avow, 

And bounty called the puyehase of my blood. 

But I refused that bounty \ I disdained 
To sell my service in a righteous cause ; 

For so to my dull sense it was explained,* 

The cause of honour, justice, and the laws. 

The rattling drums heat loud, the Hfos began, 

My King and Country seemed to ask my aid, 

Thro’ every vein the thrilling ardour ran ; 

I left my homely* cot, my village n^aid. 

In loathsome vessels now like slaves confined, 

Now called to slaughter in the open field; 

Now backward driven, like chaff before the wind, 
Too weak to stand, and yet ashamed to yield. 

Till oft repeated victories inspired 
With tenfold fury the indignant foe, 

AVho closer still advanced as we retired, 

And laid our proudest boasted honours low*, i 

Thro’ burning deserts now compelled to fly, | 
Our bravest legions moulder fast away. 

Thousands of wounds and sickness left to die, 

While hovering ravens marked them for their prey. 

Ah 1 sure remorse their savage hearts must rend 
Whose selfish desperate phrenzy could decree. 

That in one mass of murder man should blend, 

^ Who sent the slave 'to fight against the free. 

^ XTnequal contest ! at fair Freedom’s call 

The lowliest hind glows with celestial fire ; 
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She rules^ ^ects, pervades^ and orders all, 

And armies at her sacred glance expire. 

Then be thel warfare of this world accused, 

The son now weeps not o’eii^s fatlmr^s bier, 

But grej-haired age, for nature is reversed, 

Sheds o’er its children’s graves an icy tear,* 

Thus having spoke, bji varying passions tost, 

He reached the threshold of his father’s shed, 

AVho knew not of his fate, and mourned him lost, 

Among the numbers of the unnamed deail. 

Soon as they heard his well-remembered voit-e, 

A ray of comfort chased habitual fear ; 

Our Henry lives, we may again rejoice. 

And Lucy sweetly blushed, for sh^ was there. 

Bat whAi they saw him* in such horrid guise, 

Ilis moltier shrieked, and fell upon the door, 

Ilis father looked to heaven with Streaming e} es, 

And Lucy sunk, alas ! to rise no more. 

Now may this tal^ which agony must close, 

Give deep contrition to the self-called great, 

And teach the poor how hard the lot of those 
Who shed their blood for Ministers of State. 

It is a comfort to have traYelled through a whole poem without 
having the writer’s woes obtruded upon us from unexpected places ; 
and to have been so carried along that not even the fear of them has 
checked the swift current of the tale ; for, as a person whose wont is 
to talk in plaintive tones of joy, sorrow, or the colourless concerns 
of daily life, the yearning for assistance, with pathetic persistency, 
underruns most of his writings. 

Poets in relation to the acceptance of alms must be judged 
differently from other persons ; for although they are gifted with 
more emotional sensitiveness, a keener and more varied perception 
of beauty, and far greater expressional power than others, yet in 
reliance upon their own resources, in the dislike to lean their weight 
upon others — in a word, manliness — they atb inferior ; for, though 
we must except the great immortal stars of our literature, it will be 
found that the practice has been sanctioned by a sufficiently illus- 
trious company to leave no manner of reproach upon so miserable an 
outcast and lone so wretched as Chambers ; the difference between 
the alms received being not in character or quality, but in degree 
and frequency ; and as the weak ever rely upon the strong for sup- 
port and defence, their conduct marches in harmony with the 
movement of the human race. 

It cannot be claimed for Chambers that he was a poet by nature, 
and a beggar by accident,* for he was the .ideal of a beggar, never 
doing a day’s work save under dire necessity, and when hunger was 
more potent than even his habitual indolence. He regarded the 
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rich as agents appointed by a Divine Providence to distribute their 
weaftlj among the poor in coals, food, clothiing, cottages, anything 
they mjgbt reasonably require. He had no focialistic envy of their 
high estate; on the Contrary he looked up to them as superior 
beings, who were as much bound to look after the welfare of their 
inferiors as the soil was in due season bound to produce a harvest ; 
tillage ^d suitable service never entering his mind nor disturbing 
his conclusions. He lived alone and had no equals ; the rich, from 
nobles to farmers,* were all ^gentry and far above him; but all 
labourers ha in turn considered far beneath him, calling them lowns, 
clowns, hinds, louts, morts, peasants, rustics, and vulgar, rarely 
mentioning them without scorn and a\»ersion.^ On the other hand, 
if he was essentially a beggar, he had mtich of 'the poet’s nature in^ 
his extreme sensitiveness to abus.e, which infirmity was exercised 
with cruel frequency by his much-hated lowns, and bitterly resented 
by him in verse. The pain he felt at this gross injustice may be 
contrasted with the comparative mildness of his repinings over 
physical suflfering — I tax not you, you elements, with unkind- 
ness ’)! — when his reflections scarcely swell into any more fervid 
strain than wonder that the gentry do not press eagerly forward to 
relieve him of all his troubles ! The bright poetical warmth of his 
constitution is shown in the ease with which he passes from the 
dreary aspect of the country, under snow-storms and thunder storms, 
to his memories of the same scenes when smiling in the sunshine, 
and loaded with the wealth of spring or summer flowers, or blushing 
with rich autumnal fruit. But these beauties serve only as types 
or promises of another world where, freed from all anxieties, he 
hoped to behold them infinitely multiplied and breathing in eternal 
bloom. His sudden rebounds from anguish to hopefulness indicate 
the highly-strung elasticity of his organisation ; and tough indeed 
it must have been to have borne him through almost unendurable 
hardships till they ended with his death at the age of seventy-nine. He 
was an oddity, who loved to muse and sing for his own pleasure, and 
tease others to support* him, rather than work for others to support 
himself ; but he owned this advantage over many of his betters, he 
was perfectly transparent and candid. We look into his mind and 
know his thoughts, his feelings, his hopes and terrors, With as much 
certainty as when looking into a mirror we know tliht we behold 
ourselves. 

To the storm-battered lonely outcast the apostrophe of Cordelia 
forms a fitting epitaph : — 

An4 wast thou fain, poor father, 

To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn, 
short and must^ straw ? Alack, alack ! 

' "Tis wonder, that thy life and wits at once 
Had not concluded all. 


Thomas Woolmr. 
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f CANNOT be otherwise than gratified by the fact that Mr. Frederic 
Harrison has seen fit to notice the paper on ^ Comte’s Three 
^♦States ’ which appeafefd in the October number of this Eeview. It is 
true that he has tre£^ed me, especially in the opening of his article, 
with something approaiching to sublime contempt ; but there is a 
mixture of kindly feeling, for which I thhnk him, and, as Jor con- 
tempt, I could scarcely expect to put my foot within the precincts of 
Comte’s philosophy for the purpose of questioning the truth, of a 
fundamental principle without appearing to a genuine Sfimtist as 
rash, ill informed, and mistaken. But as I have no other end in view 
except the establishment of the truth, I am glad that Mr. Harrison’s 
condemnation of my paper has not been confined to his own thoughts, 
but has been permitted to assume a palpable and legible form. He 
will not, however, be surprised to find that I have thought it necessary 
to write a few pages in reply. 

But before I attempt to grapple with that which appears to me 
the central part of Mr. Harrison’s criticism, I wish to make a remark 
or two upon a less prominent feature of the paper. 

In the first place, I am apparently called to order for using Miss 
Martineau’s translation ot the PhUosophie Positive. I did so because 
I imderstood the translation, or rather condensation, in English by 
Miss Martineau to have been accepted and authorised by Comte him- 
self. In the publisher’s announcement, prefixed to the second edition, 
we read as follows 


It is not for us to speak of the execution of this work, but we may fitly mention 
that it was so highly approved by the author himself that, in his annual issue of 
his catalogue of w^rks sanctioned by him, he substituted Miss Martineau’s version in 
the original. In consequence of this', her version has been, since his death, retrans- 
lated into French^|r the sake of its diffusion among the author’s own countrymen. 


This seems to be a sufficient warrant for accepting Miss Martineau’s 
work as equivalent to the Philoaophie Positive. 

But it is curious that; immediately after reflecting upon me for 
studying Comte ‘ in k translation of one of his works,* Mr. Harrison 
should have quoted from that same translation the following 
passage : — 
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During tbe whol6 of our survey of tli# sciences^ I hftve endeavoured to keep in 
view, the great fact that all the three states, theological, metaphysical, and positive, 
may ard do exist at the same time in the same mind in regard to different sciences. 
I must quce more recall this consideration, and insist pon it, because in the forget- 
fulness of it lies the only rtfJl obje<?^.on that can be brought against the grand law 
of the three states. It must be steadily kept in view that the same mind may be 
in a positive state with regard to the most simple and general sciences, in the 
metaphysical with regard to the more complex and special, and in the theological 
with regard to social science, which is so complex and* special as to have hitherto 
taken no scientific foim at all. 

f *. 

It is civious, I say, that, immediately aftep reflecting upon my 
use of a translation, Mr, Harrison should have done the same thing ; 
but it is still more curious that the wprds which are italicised, and 
for the sake of which the quotation is chiefly made, are not ip. 
the original. Here is “the passage which is represented by Miss 
Martineau as above : — 

Dcs la d(5hut do ce traits, j ai presents celte hidrarchie fondamonlale commo la 
suite naturelle et rindispensable compldment de ma loi des trois dtats. Ndanmoins, 
il n^est pas inutile de la rappeler formellement ici, soit pour prdvenir les seules ob- 
jections sp^ieuses qu’une irrationnelle druditioft scientifiqiie pourrait inspirer centre 
la loi d’dvolution que je viens d’dtablir directement, soit pour faire acqudiir aux 
diverses verifications spdciales toute leur portde logique, en les disposaut ainsi de 
manidre a s’dclairer et h se fortifier mutuellement. ‘ Sous le premier aspect, je puis 
afiirmer n’avoir jamais trouvd d’argumentation edrieuse en opposition cette loi, 
depuis dix-sept ans que j’ai eu Ic bonheur de la ddeouvrir, si ce n’est celle que Ton 
fondait sur la considdration de la simultanditd, jusqu’ici ndeessairement tres com- 
mune, des trois pbilosopbies cbez les memos intelligences. 

Mr. Harrison may perhaps say that the passage which he has 
quoted contains in a condensed form all that is to be found in a 
more diffused shax^e in the original. It may be so, but the use of 
italics in. such circumstances is somewhj\t strange and unusual, 
esi)ecially in connection with the rebuke just administered. 

But let me pass to a more substantial point. Mr. Harrison 
speaks of what I should have found if I had X)^rsued my study of 
Comte a little beyond the opening pages of a translation of one of 
his works. If Mr. Harrison means to accuse me of not having read 
all that Comte ever wrote, I plead guilty at once. But if he charges 
me with rushing without thought and consideration t^on a discussion 
of the theory of the three states, he does me wrong^^ The fact is 
that I have long thought upon this subject, and trifed to get my 
mind in a clear state with regard to it. I have endeavoured in this 
as in other cases to act upon that quaint but really valuable epigram- 
matic advice of Coleridge: ‘If you do not understand an author’s 
ignorance, suppose yourself to be ignorant of his understanding.’ I 
have |elt sijpe that there must be some bind of truth in Comte’s 
dictum|< Ad^^yet have felt almost as sure that it could not be the 
great truth which he believed it to be ; and it was in the course of 
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reflection upon the mysterious subject of creation^ with reference 
tp the mode of treatment of that subject adopted in a little book 
which I published about a year ago, that the light seemed* to •dawn 
upon me. I came to tfcie conclusion that as j^eneral rule subfjects of 
human knowledge can be studied from three points of views— theo- 
logical, philosophical, scientific ; that these points of view are not 
necessarily mutually destructive ; that they may coexist and help 
or explain each other. This coficlusion seemed to me to •throw a 
light upon Comte, and to indicate the nature of the truth which his 
dictum has in my judgment distortcJfl, exaggerated, and virtually 
ohanged into an untrhth. The result was that I determined to put 
my notions concerning Comte’s famous dictum into the form of an 
essay, which I thought, might* be useful, and for which I may add I 
^flave received several hearty expressions of tjjanks. 

But I venture to*vindicate my right to criticise Comte’s dictum 
of the three states without having read all that he has written, upon 
a very plain and intelligible ground. A fundamental proposition 
laid down by an author in the forefront of his works, as a great 
discovery upon which as a ^undation all his system is to stand, 
ought to be capable of being examined and criticised in its flwn light. 
Newton begins his Principia with certain lemmas, which used to 
be when I was a Cambridge student, and perhaps are now, almost 
the only portion of the Principia regarded as of obligation in the 
Cambridge course ; it was rare to find a man (I mean a young man) who 
had pursued his study of Newton beyond the opening pages of a 
translation of one of his works. Nevertheless, the doctrine of prime 
and ultimate ratios was a doctrine which the student could under- 
stand and appreciate without following Newton into all his subse- 
quent investigations. If Comte’s doctrine of the three states be as 
sound as Newton’s doctriye of prime and ultimate ratios, it will stand 
in like manner upon its own feet. 

But I pass from^these preliminary remarks to consider more par- 
ticularly Mr. Harrison’s criticism. His complaint in general is that 
my paper is a tyjncal example of what logicians call If/noratia 
Elenchiy that is proving or disproving something which it may be 
proper and possible to prove or disprove, but which is not the thing 
which your adversary has said. The complaint against me is not 
that my conclusions are wrong, but that those conclusions are not 
such as even Cemte himself need have denied in order to save his 
own doctrine. Y have, in fact, misapprehended Comte’s meaning, 
and this in two principal ways. 

I. I am said to understand the ‘ theological ’ state to mean a belief 
in a CreatOT ; the * metaphysical ’ state to mean general philosophy ; 
and the ^ positive ’ state to mean the denial of creation, or atheism. 

IL I assume Comte to have said that men, or a generation of 
men, are necessarily at any given time in one or other of the three 
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states exclusively, passing saltum^ and as a whole, from one to the 
other; and that one mind cannot combine arfy two states. 

Upon each of these indictments I have something to say. 

I. With regard to the m^j^ning to be assi^ed to the three funda- 
mental adjectives, theological, metaphysical, positive, the first is by 
far the most imix)rtant, and that which determines the amount of 
importance to be attached to the ot^er two. , Metaphysical is a term 
concerning the pieaning of which 1 should deem it unnecessary to 
argue ; and positive being, so far as I know, Comte’s own word, as 
applied to philosophy, he may have a right to assign to it any mean- 
ing that he pleases within his own system. But theological is a vefy 
solemn and far-reaching word, which no one has a right to trifle with, 
and to which arbitrary meanings ought not iQ’Jje assigned. Henqf^ 
I think that we have* just cause of complaint that when Comte 
introduces the word for the first time he makes it synonymous with 
fictitious — UHat thiologique^ on jictif. It may be said that, whether 
this use^of the term be justifiable or not, it is at all events manifest 
that theological^ in Comte’s sense, means simply fabulous or fictitious^ 
and doQS not imply belief in a Creator. No — does not imply this 
belief ; but does it include it ? Is belief in a Creator comprised in the 
same category as Fetichism, or not ? Let us look at Comte’s own words. 

Le systeme th^ologique est parvenu a 1% pl^s haute perfection dont il soit sus- 
ceptible, quand il a substituc^ Vaction providenfieUe dVn vtre unique au jeu vari6 
des nombreuses divinit^s iudiSpendantes qui avaient imagindes primitivement. 
De meme, le dernier terrae du systomo metaphysique consiste ii concevoir, au lieu 
des diff^rentes entit^s particulieres, une seule grande entity gdn^rale, la nature 
envisag^e comme la source unique de tous les ph6nomenes. Pareillement, la per- 
fection du systSme positif, vers laquelle il tend sans cesse, qiioiqull soit tr^s pro- 
bable qu’il ne doive jamais Tatteindre, serait de pouvoir se representor tous les 
divers phenomenes observables comme des cas particuliers d^un seul fait general, tel 
que celui de la gravitation, par exemple. « 

Now this language seems to be sufiiciently plain. Theological, 
according to Comte, includes polytheism — ^the numerous independent 
divinities which had been imagined in primitive times ’ — and it may 
be supposed, therefore* to include the rudest and basest conceptions 
of supernatural action ; but it is not confined to these — the term still 
holds where the conception of ‘ the providential actio!|[i of one supreme 
being ’ has been substituted for all inferior conceptions. Doubtless 
it ought to do so ; the only question would be whether we are justi- 
fied in using the term of any lower conception of the divine nature ; 
but observe, for this is the point, that Comte does distinctly include 
within the term ‘theological’ the conception of the providential 
action of the One God ; and therefore, though it may be true that 
in a certain sense Comte does not mean by ‘ theological ’ a belief in a 
Creatoii^^ Hk ^ equally true that Comte does include that belief within 
the meauing of the word. 
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Is it not clear that, this being so, the assertion of the three states 
ia^ potentially and logically atheistic ? The theological state incjiiides 
the belief in the providential power of One God : but this state is a 
fictitious state : it neceisarily gives wsy to ^her etates which are 
inconsistent with it and supersede it. Is not this to all intents and 
purposes atheism ? 

And I do not perceive that t|ds conclusion is at all incoj^sistent 
with what Comte says himself in th;e passage abov^ quoted. Theo- 
logy comes to its perfection in monotheism. In .like manner, the 
metaphysical system finds its perfection in the conception* of nature.^ 
that is, natura naturans — nature as the source and explanation of 
natural phenomena ; while the positive system, which excludes the 
other two qui s’exclucent mytuellement * ), finds its perfection in con- 
ceiving of all phenomena as particular cases o# one general fact, such 
as gravitation. Is it^ misinterpretation of Comte to say that the 
man vrho can attain to the point of positive philosophy here indicated 
is incapable of conceiving of the universe as the work of, and* under 
the direction of, one Supreme Being ? And if this be not a misinter- 
pretation, as surely it is not, how can we avoid the conclugjion ’that 
the theory of the Three States Involves atheism ? 

II. I now proceed to deal with the complaint that I assume 
Comte to have said that men, or a generation of men, are necessarily 
at any given time in one or other of the three states exclusively, 
passing per saltuniy and as a whole, from one to the other ; and that 
one mind cannot combine any two states. 

I think that the best method of dealing with this charge will be 
to quote exactly what Comte has said ; I do not mean that the words 
which I quote are all that can be found bearing upon the subject, but 
they contain the point which seems to me to be exactly that concern- 
ing w^hich it is worth while to contend. • 

Cette revolution genefale de Tesprit humain pout d’ailleurs etre aiseraeut con- 
*8tatee aujourdhui, d’une maniere tres sensible, quoiquo indirecte, en considdrant le 
ddveloppement de Tintelligenco individiielle. Le point de depart etant ndeessaire- 
ment le memo dans Teducation de rindivldu que dans celle de I’espece, les diverses 
phases principales de la premiere doivent reprdsenter les dpoques fondamentales de 
la seconde. Or, chacun de nous, en contemplant sa propre histoire, no se souvient- 
il pas qull a ete successivement, quant & ses notions les plus importantes, theoloffien 
dans son enfance, v^iHaphyBicten dans sa jeuuesse et phystden dans sa virilite ? 
Cette verification est facile aujourd'hui pour tons les hommes an niveau de leur 
siecle. Y 

With regard to the conclusions drawn from this statement I 
have with me Dr. Martineau, from whose Types of Ethical Theory I 
quoted in my former article a passage agreeing in its spirit, almost in its 
language, with what I had myself written, Mr, Harrison cannot throw 
Dr. Maitineau on one side as a man who has not sufficiently studied 
Comte; but he parries the blow by speaking of Dr. Martineau’s 
VoL. XXI.— No. 124. 3 N 
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language, in making Comte say. that every cultivated man is a 
jpodt^vist in his maturity, as * a bit of careldbs rhetoric.* But this is 
^ deal with the surface, and not with the inner aubstance. It is true 
that i)r. Martineau cises tJije word poaitiviat^ where Comte has 
phyaicim, and this may be careless^ but it is not very important; 
the important thing is the rhetoric which follows, and in which is 
marshalled an array of names of distinguished men whose experience 
and utterances iiis difScult to reconcile with the assertion that all 
men ‘ up to the level of their age * have become phyaidma as con- 
trasted wi^h thSologiena. Surely there must be looseness of expres- 
sion, or some error of statement, in an apparently plain assertion <.of 
feet, which has led Dr. Martineau astray as completely as myself. Mr. 
Harrison’s explanation of the matter is tjiiis :* ‘•Comte says nothing of 
the kind. Comte says that a cultivated man becomes a natural 
phUoaopher in his maturity : — meaning a man whose habit of mind 
is to accept scientific evidence in each subject.’ If this be all that 
is med^nt, the assertion is little better than truism ; it comes very 
much to the same thing as saying that when we become men we put 
away childish things. Every man of ^ound mind, whether up to the 
level of his age or not, pursues knowledge and weighs arguments and 
draws conclusions in a very different manner from that which was 
his wont in early years ; but this is not incompatible with being 
still in the true sense of the term a theologian — ^that is, still holding 
that highest form of theology, belief in one God, which Comte him- 
self recognises as the highest, and which also he tells us is incom- 
patible with the third state of mental development. 

But it seems that I have gone wrong by applying the law of the 
three states to ‘ each human mind^ and not to ‘ each claaa of huma/n 
apeaulationa.^ To which it might be replied that, if I have gone 
wrong, I must plead that Comte himself is my leader into the error. 
I care comparatively little about the progress of human speculations and 
the stages through which they must pass; to theorise upon such pro- 
gress may be curious and interesting, but it does not touch any vital 
-question : in the pafjgage, however^ last quoted from the Philoaophis 
Poaitivey there is nothing about hvmum apeaidationa : it is all about 
man himself. Comte tells us there that every man — chacun de nousy 
m conUmplant aa propre hiatoire (no words can be more express) — 
finds that he goes through the three states, qui a^exdumt mutueUe^ 
menu j 

I might find fault with Mr. Harrison’s restriction of Comte’s law to 
hvman apeoudationai for what he says himself is chacune de Twa con- 
eeptiona principaleay chaque branche de noa couTiaiaaanceay which it 
may be argued goes beyond apeculationa ; but I pass over this for the 
purpose of dealing with another point connected with that part of the 
subjecf^hich 1 am now discussing. It seems that I have gone 
wrong by forgetting to observe that the three states, theological, xneta- 
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physical, and positive, may and do co-eadst cd the same timet in the 
eg/me mmd, im, regard* to differed edenees. These are the it&Uos 
with which I ventured to find fault in a former page, but I waive 
the objection. The application is madf^ in avubsequent part of Mr. 
Harrison’s essay in these words. : — 

The opinions about creation of men likeHerscbel or Faraday are not the opiniona 
of men in the positive stage of^thought, \xLt of men in the positive stage of £^tronomy 
' and chemistry, and in the metaphysical oz^ theological stages in sociology and in 
morals. When Faraday was dealing with gases, he was rigidly working out physi- 
cal and chemical problems on the basis of phjtical and chemical laws. If he dis- 
covered a new electrical ^phenomenon, he did not, as a savage or*au alchemist 
might, attribute the flash to some latent god, or an explosion to some bottled-up 
devil. When Faraday was dealing -jirith the special inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
he deliberately put asideJLll? reference to law or to science ; possibly when he was 
^ling with some big political problem he grounded bis opinion entirely on strong 
prejudices formed in youth, but certainly mot tested as he tested his chemical com* 
pounds. • 

• 

The distinction which Mr. Harrison here draws is quitfe clear, 
and I do not wish to pretend to misunderstand it. It may be illus- 
trated by the classes of a school. The same boy may be in veny diflFer- 
ent positions with regard to different subjects: he maybe in the 
first class for classics, the second for mathematics, the third for 
modem languages, and so on; and it does not follow that the 
thoughts of the same boy will be of equal value upon the diflferent 
subjects with which he is engaged. But the diflSculty which strikes 
me is this. I instance men like Herschel and Faraday, as holding 
views which seem to me to be inconsistent with Comte’s theory, and 
I am told that ^ the opinions about creation of men like Herschel 
or Faraday are not the opinions of men in the positive stage of 
thought, but of men in the positive stage of astronomy and chemistry, 
and in the metaphysical or the theological stage in sociology and in 
morals.’ But who is the master that has authority to arrange the 
classes in the world’s great school ? If there ever was an all-round 
* man, one to whom all kinds of knowledge seemed to come with 
almost equal facility, it was perhaps the lat^ Sir John Herschel ; 
but we can put him on one side with regard to any subjects we 
please, by saying that with regard to those subjects he was not in 
the positive stag^e. I was reading the other day a remarkable address 
on ‘ Evolution,’! delivered in Cambridge by the President of the 
Boyal Society, la which amongst other things I find him saying, 
* When we study any phenomenon, we can hardly avoid asking our- 
selves, How did it arise ? Out of what previous condition did it 
grow ? In other words, by what process of evolution did it come ? 
We here assume for trial that it did come by some su^ cause as we 
can investigate, and we set ourselves to seek it out. It may be that 
though we cannot succeed in explaining it, yet we notice features 
of resemblance to ^hat we can explain, which confirm onr belief that 

3 N 2 
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it ifi[ expbcable, though we do not see our Fay to the explanation. 
Ther^ is nothing in all this that anyone could object to. But ft 
TTii gbf conceivably be ^at not only were we^ unable to see the ex- 
planation, but it seemed fltterly unlike anything to which our 
explanations apply. In such a case we should have no right to 
assume that it might not have had a supernatural origin. I do not 
say that we are obliged to refer it to such an origin, but only that* 
we are not to nfie it out of court. We should at least hold our 
judgment in suspefnse. To assume that there can be nothing super- 
natural abcfiit it, but that it must be referable ^to evolution, is virtu- 
ally to deny the supernatural altogether.’ Is it possible to put oh 
one side a weighty statement of this^ kind, coming from Professor 
Stokes, by saying that on the subject of '^light dr general physics h^ 
is in the positive stage, yet on the subject of tjie supernatural he is 
only in the theological ? 

But ^he case of d greater man even than the present Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, the father of modem science — Newton 
himself. Now the special feature of Newton's evidence as regards 
the present argument is this, that it so happens (as I have elsewhere 
noted) that after all his great physical discoveries he goes, as it 
were, out of his Avay to dedare that these discoveries do not 
supersede the conception of an Almighty God; the declaration is 
emphasised by the fact that Laplace criticised it as unphilosophical ; 
but there the declaration stands, and it proves, if anything can prove, 
that Newton was in the theological state with regard to cosmical 
phenomena, after he had become more acquainted with those phe- 
nomena than any man who had lived previously ; so that we cannot 
put Newton on one side upon the plea that he was in the positive* 
state with respect to physics, but in the theological with respect to 
other subjects (say the prophecies of Dahiel), for he did, in fact, 
only with deep solemnity, just what IVIr. Harrison says Faraday 
never would have done. He did not, indeed, attribute phenomena . 
to * some bottled-up devil,’ but he did attribute them ultimately to 
‘a latent god,’ It w*duld be difficult to say that Newton was not in 
the positive state as regards physics ; equally difficult to say that he 
was not in the theological. The only method of reconciling the two 
facts is to conclude that he was in both simultaneously, which I 
quite believe that he was, but which, according to Comte, he could not 
have been. Qui 8*exclumt mutudlement : we cannot get over these 
words. 

On the whole, therefore, while I fully acknowledge, and, indeed, 
it is manifestly true, that a mind may be in diflferent conditions, 
different stages of advancement, with regard to diflferent subjects, I 
think I ^lijff^ustified in maintaining that the same may be true with 
regard to the same subject, and therefore in quoting such cases as 
those cited by Dr. Martineau and by myself as evidences that what 
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Comte has taught withiregard to the development of the mind of 
^erj man who is up to the level of his age, is not true in thet sense 

which Comte’s words must be taken to imply. • # 

* •• •• 

Having thus dealt with Mr. Harrison’s two principal indictments, 
I trust that I have written enough, not perhaps to persuade all 
readers that I am right .in my eonclusions concerning Comte’s three 
states, but at least to show that Mr. Harrison’s cfiticism is not so 
crushing as he assumes it to be. There are, however, yet one or 
two points upon whiah I should like to offer a few reirjarks before 
^bringing my paper to a close. 

Mr. Harrison reminds his« readers of the necessity of bearing in 
flftind the golden rule* of Aristotle, ‘ to demand that degree of precision 
that fits the matter ip hand.’ Truly a golden rule, and one which I 
would not willingly broak. But just observe the difficulty of apply- 
ing any such rule to the consideration of “Comte’s fundameijtal pro- 
position concerning the three states. ' It is a grande loi fondamen- 
tale^ to which human intelligence is subjected ]par une neq^asitS 
invariable, and it applies to chacune de nos conceptions pniilclpales, 
chaque branche de nos connaissances. And in the application of 
the law to the development of individual minds it is chacnn de nous 
who finds himself successively tMologien, mctaphysiden, and 
physician ; also the law may be verified by tons les homTnes a<a 
niveau de leur si^le. A law which is heralded to the world with 
such a bold assertion of universality can scarcely be of such a kind as 
to make it necessary to claim that only that degree of precision should 
be demanded that fits the matter in hand. If the law were jmt 
forward as one which needed caution in its application, or if it 
were restricted in the manner in which Mr. Harrison himself restricts 
it (as I shall observe presently), I should not think it worth while to 
contend against it. ^ I should come to the same practical donclusion 
» if I thought that there was no truth or reality in Comte’s law. It 
is just because I believe that there is truth in it, but that as Comte 
has stated it the law goes far beyond the truth; and is likely to lead, 
and probably has led, to great mischief, that I have thought it a 
duty to write what I have written. I am glad to believe that 
Mr. Harrison’s paper may tend to indicate that professed disciples of 
Comte do not regard his law as asserting that which I, and probably 
thousands of theTuninitiated, imagine that it does. 

Mr. H^rison finds fault with me for referring to Bacon and others 
with regard to indications of a triple form as belonging to human 
knowledge. At least, he says that he fails to see how these references 
advance the matter in hand. To me such references have been very 
helpful ; they have thrown a light upon the whole subject which, as 
*one endeavouring to understand Comte, and not simply to refute 
.him, has seemed to me to be not without its value. At any rate 
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they have suggested a triple view of knowledge, chaque branche ^ 
7108 coThnaisecmcea, to which Mr. Harrison assents, and in which he 
says thht Comte is entirely at one with me. t Out of this triple view 
I venture to suggest that Comte^s law, as stated in the Philoaophie 
Positive^ is an abnormal and exaggerated growth. In this, of course, 
neither Comte -nor Mr. Harrison is with me; but I throw out the 
suggestion for wljat it may be wortlf. 

Mr. Harrison concludes his paper by giving his own version of 
the law of the Three States. * 

The law is this : — that in the infancy of thought, the mind attributes changes 
in phenomena to a will of some kind, which it supposes to be acting, but of which 
it has no real proof ; secondly, that the mind gradually passes to attribute the 
changes to some abstract pijnciple, which it formulates without true veridcatiolf ; 
finally, that the mind comes to take an exact view of the^.rue facts of the case. 

The law, so stated and liberally understood, I am content to 
accept hs a true description of the manner in which, historically, the 
physical sciences have been built up; so that here Mr. Frederic 
Harrison ^and I may shake hands. But I deny that this is the law as 
stated by Comte ; there is nothing hcJre about the mutual exclusion 
of the three states, which is of the very essence of the matter. If 
there be mutual exclusion^ then when a man, or when human 
thought, ‘ comes to take an exact vi^w of the true facts of the case,’ it 
must put aside the notion of ^ a will of some kind which it supposes 
to be acting.’ We have seen that, as a matter of fact, Newton did not 
put aside this notion, nor have many other scientific philosophers. 
But the notion of a will must be put aside if Comte’s law is true. 
Modify it according to Mr. Harrison’s version, and I at least shall not 
quarrel with it. 


H. Carlisle. 
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Fkom^a Colonist’s Point of View. 

Far off in the Southern OcqaHj half-way on the road to Australia 
to India, lies a land of •sunshine and of shadow. Nowhere does 
the sun shine more brightly upon mount&in and on plain, and 
nowhere has history Ijeen darkened by sadder or more untoward 
episodes. Visitors to that land meet their* first welcome to it from 
the stem brows of Table Mountain, and the rugged outlines ^)f that 
frowning sentinel aptly typify the conditions alike of nature and of 
life in the vast territories behfnd. Except on its eastern spaboard — 
where the sylvan beauty of the coast-line, river-seamed and bush-clad, 
charms the voyager’s eye — South Africa is a land of wild and majestic 
aspects. Its mountains are cold, sharp-cut, and crag-bound; its 
plains are vast and verdureless,* save for the stunted scrub of the 
karroo. Its streams are few and turbulent, unless dried up by the 
too frequent touch of drought. Its vegetation in most parts is scant, 
peculiar yet attractive. Nor is its climate less remarkable or more 
commonplace. An atmosphere of exquisite purity, skies of intense 
blueness, spells of perfect calm, seasons of divine exhilaration, alter- 
nate with blasts of scorching wind, with thunderstorms of unsurpassed 
severity, with occasional tempests of half, snow, and rain, with periods 
of pitiless and destructive drought. There are times — and they are 
perhaps the rule — when mere existence is, climatically considered, a 
delight in South Africa, but there are also times when oppressive 
heat or brooding storm prostrate man’s energies •and depress his mind. 

The history of South Africa; has been in keeping with its physical 
conditions. No other southern colony of Grreat Britain can show a 
more chequered record. Again and again has war — the bitter and 
brutal warfare of savage against settler — laid waste its border terri- 
tories. Again ^d again has panic paralysed industry, rebellion 
broken out into devastating flames, and bloodshed left its stains upon 
memory and life. The onset of the thunderstorm has not been more 
sadden or appalling than the outburst of savage strife in many 
instances. Nor has the brooding calm which sometimes prevails for 
seasons and for years been more oppressive than the periods of dull 
depression and social stagnation which alternate with cycles of 
commercial progress and productive activity. 
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The history of colonisation in South Afri^ has diflFered in many 
respects from the history of colonisation in other portions of the 
Empir^. Thither the stream of European outgoers has flbwed but 
feebly and fitfully. Ilf 1820,‘ 5,000 British s*ebtlers were planted at 
the cost of the Empire in the eastern district of Albany. Nearly 
forty years elapsed before any further migration of European settlers 
to South Africa took place upon an extended, scale. Between 1849 
and 1852, over 4,000 British immigrants were, received under private 
auspices by Natal. A few < years later and a body of German 
legionaries fWere located in Kaflfraria. From tipie to time since then 
the Governments of both colonies have initiated systems of free or 
assisted immigration that have been the means of introducing into 
the Cape and Natal several thousands ©f European settlers, Bi^fc 
there has been in neither case no such continuous and steady inflow 
of population as has filled up and fertilised \^ith vigorous reproduc- 
tive life the colonies of North America and Australasia. Burdened 
and beSet by a vast congeries of native tribes, borne down by the 
dead weight of a multitudinous and menacing barbarism, South 
Africa ha^ but in a minor degi ee bedh vivified by the stimulating 
influences of European immigration. 

Ten years have passed since a supreme effort was made by the 
dominant power in South Africa to place on what it deemed to be a 
better and firmer basis the affairs of its possessions there. To that 
end one of the Empire’s ablest representatives and most faithful 
servants was sent, charged with special powers to carry out a certain 
policy, a policy which had for two years been nurtured in the breasts 
of imperial statesmen. When Sir Bartle Frere — a name than which 
none is held in higher reverence throughout South Africa — left 
England on his ever-memorable mission, in the month of March, 1877, 
the territories confided to hi^ care had beeii, with one small excep- 
tion, at peace for many years. That solitary exception — I refer to 
the rebellion of Langalibalele — had been indirectly the cause of the 
new imperial policy and the new imperial representative’s mission ; 
but this fact does not*eoncern us now. The fact I seek to emphasise 
is that Sir Bartle Frere’s advent in South Africa marked the close of 
one cycle and the beginning of another. A cycle of peace and of 
comparative political quiescence was followed by a Cycle of war, dis- 
turbance, and profound depression. When England’s great proconsul 
set out upon his mission, he expected to be the harbinger of concord 
and union amongst the diverse races of South Africa. That elements 
of possible danger and diflBculty existed he, like others, perceived ; 
but his hope concurred with his aspiration, that a wise and firm and 
far-reaching policy would avail to allay and overcome them. He no 
more than i^en upon the spot fully realised the true character and 
extent of^ The heritage upon which he was about to enter. It was 
my privilege to travel as a fellow-passenger with Sir Bartle Frere in 
the ship that bore him to his destination ten years ago, and I had 
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^.bundant opportunitief of knowing how little he anticipated that the 
task before him would involve the possibilities which came to«]^ss* 

My object in this paper, however, is not to indulge in a j)olitical 
review of Sir Bartle ?rere’s administfationj^but rather to point out 
the changes that have occurred in South Africa since he assumed 
office there. Almost coincident with his arrivaj in Capetown was the 
annexation of the Tram^vaal by Sir Theophilus Shepstone. Fyur years’ 
later, almost to the day, that act was** undone. At that time, therefore, 
only one colonial state or territory jjctually remained outside the 
area of British rule. ^ 'Kaffirland was more or less under the domina* 
lion of the Cape Government. Natal was undergoing the five years’ 
experience of constitutional restriction imposed upon it during Sir 
garnet Wolseley’s adohinistration. The diamond fields were subject 
to Crown rule pure and simple. ZululandVas suffering under the 
severest phase of Cetewayo’s despotism. The Cape Colony and the 
Orange Free State alone enjoyed* the privileges of self-rule. Politi- 
cally speaking. South Africa at that time was without form jfnd void. 
Eacial feeling was dormant. The pride of nationality had yet to be 
developed. The idea of South Africa as a whole existed i^ but a few 
minds. Each colony and state was beset by apprehension of its 
native difficulties. The Cape felt trouble brewing on its frontiers. 
Basutoland was a constant source of anxiety. Griqualand West had 
its native embarrassments. The Free State was not free from a 
thorn in the flesh. In the Transvaal the native menace had largely 
contributed to bring about annexation. Though free from internal 
troubles or perils. Natal was harassed by the state of affairs in Zulu- 
land, and kept in a chronic condition of disquietude by rumours and 
statements from that quarter. 

The commercial and financial conditions of South Africa ten years 
ago are best indicated •by a few figutes. The country was about 
entering upon that period of inflation, caused primarily by the high 
price of wool in the home markets, Which culminated in 1882. In 
1876 the imports of the Cape Colony were valued at 5,556,077Z., 
and the exports at 5,012,3032. ; in Natal the imports were 1,022,8902., 
and the exports 657,3082. In the Cape Colony the revenue was 
1,323,2072. ; in Natal it was 265,5512. Tn the Cape the Loan Debt 
amounted to five millions ; in Natal the debt at that time was about 
a million. Railways were represented in the Cape Colony by 
about 125 mile^ and in Natal by say 25 miles, of opened line. The 
mineral wealth of South Africa was represented by the produce of the 
diamond fields, of which no record was then kept ; and of the copper 
mines of Namaqualand, yielding about 20,000 tons of ore. The gold 
fields at that time were little talked about, and contributed but a 
nominal addition to the exports of the country. Ostrich farming, 
on the other hand, was fast approaching its zenith, and vied with wool 
growing and diamond mining as a lucrative and leading industry. 

In few countries has the course of change been so rapid as it has 
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been in South Africa during the last ten years^"* In Galifomia and in 
Australia the revolution wrought by gold discoveries transformed 
the social conditions of each country within a briefer span, but in 
South Africa the proc^^s hsM affected the political relations and 
territorial arrangements of the several communities. The past decade 
has been a period of « almost incessant activity and agitation. At 
least ten, separate military movements or expeditions — each forming 
in itself a ‘ little «war ’ — have enlivened the records of that period. 
It would be a bootless task to« estimate the cost of these operations, 
either in blood or treasure, nor would the sum tptal of the bill be in 
either case a pleasant fact to contemplate. This much may be said^ 
however, that the expenditure of these millions of pounds and these 
many thousands of lives may be regarded as the purchase price— ^ 
alas ! all too costly — of that better, more stable, and less menacing 
order of things which it is my object to bring into view now. 

For I dare to believe, and I confidently submit, that South Africa 
is now incomparably nearer the goal which Sir Bartle Frere set 
before^ himself at the outset of his mission than it was when he 
landed on^its shores in April, 1S77. If in moving onward to that 
goal it has been our lot as colonists to do so amidst an experience of 
strife and bloodshed unexampled in modern colonial history, we at 
any rate have such solace^as may spring from the thought that the 
tale of suffering and sacrifice has not been in vain. 

Let us look at each colony or state as it now stands, first as 
regards its constitutional circumstances, and next as regards its 
political relations. 

The Cape Colony can proudly point to the tenacity with which 
it has, in spite of strain and tension, maintained in unimpaired 
integrity its privileges as a self-governed colony. Not being myself 
a Cape Colonist, I am free to bear unaffected and unrestrained testi- 
mony upon this point. I do so with no less sincerity than unreserve. 
In no colony has responsible government been put to severer tests 
than in the Cape, but in no colony has the common-sense, the patriot- 
ism, and the sturdy independence of the community proved more 
adequate to either occasion or emergency. Nor, let me add, can any 
colony show a record marked by a more prudent or salutary conser- 
vatism. A quarter of a century has passed since a representative legis- 
lature was granted to the colony. Throughout that ]^riod the local 
Parliament has only on one occasion been prematurely dissolved. For 
fourteen years the colony has governed itself byits own representatives, 
yet only four ministries have held office during that period. Am I 
wrong in assuming that such a record of stable, self-oontrolled action 
is unique in the history of British colonisation ? I may possibly be 
anipWi^^ Ibe sneer that the fimt is due rather to the phlegmatic 
paasitity%i 8 ^bucolic community than to any special development of 
conservative tendency on the part of the electors and their repre- 
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sentatives. It is not necessary to argue the point. The £sot remains ; 
mxd I, at any rate, as the inhabitant of a neighbouring and indepen- 
dent colony, prefer to attribute it to the instinctivd conservatism, 
rather than to the constitutional apithy of *the people themselves. 
It is necessary to lay some stress upon this point, as in the colony 
itself a disposition exists in certain quarters to dispute the value of 
responsible govemmeiibv and to regret its existence. These objections 
are probably but skin deep, and I teke leave to dbubt whether they 
would be implemented by any definite admission of readiness to 
revert to the old form of government. It is but rightf however, to 
repeat my conviction that in no part of the Empire has more success- 
fill eflFect been given to that great principle of colonial self-rule which 
is the crowning glory of the Victorian era than in that land of 
diverse races and conflicting conditions, the (»>lony of the Cape of 
Good Hope. • 

The Cape Colony has not only held ftfet to its firee auto:gomy ; it 
has done much more than this : it has lengthened its cords and it 
has strengthened its stakes. It has absorbed that storehcnise of 
almost fabulous treasure, the, province o Griqualand West, and all 
the territories lying between the Kei and Natal, Pondoland only 
excepted. It has also seen the su{»reme authority of its Governor, 
in his capacity of High Commissioner, extended by the hand of the 
Crown over the territories of Basutoland and Bechuanaland. This 
means the acquisition of a district which from a few hundred acres 
of ground yields an outturn of precious stones worth from three to 
four millions sterling per annum. It means the extension of the 
colonial authority over all the native tribes that live in the territories 
that are conterminous with the Cape frontier. It means the pacifica- 
tion of a native race which has been so far proved almost invincible 
in its strongholds, and it*means, in the opinion of well-qualified judges, 
the final termination of those native wars, those frontier panics, 
and those costly rebellions which have in the past been so terrible 
a drain and strain upon the resources of the Cape Colony. I say 
nothing here of the circumstances under whlBh these acquisitions of 
territory have been effected, nor of the questions involved in the 
future treatment of them. I say nothing of possible readjustments 
of frontier and contrpl in the future. As regards Pondoland and 
Griqualand Eawt, territories abutting upon Natal, it is quite within 
the range of prasibility that circumstances may lead to a redistribu- 
tion of authority. As regards Basutoland and Bechuanaland, no one 
can say with precision at this moment what may be tb^ political 
destination. My present purpose is merely to Itdint out tirat during tlie 
last ten years accident tit design— statesmanship er strategy— have 
extended the influence and control of thb Cape Colony and brought 
witMn reach and maUiE^;ement those eleihents of danger and difficulty 
that have causbd so tnneh embatrassmeni imd trouble in the past. 
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Although in some respects the statisticskl returns of the Cape 
Colony show little, if any, advancement during the last four or fivd 
years, a^comparison of results between 1876 and 1885 demonstrates 
the progress that has bfeen made by that portion of the Empire in 
common with the whole world. The combined import and export 
trade has advanced frpm 10,568, 380i. to 10,584,3482.; but while im- 
ports deqjinedfrbm 5,556,0772. to 4,7c72,9842.ve3xports advanced from 
5,012,3032, to 5,8H,4442. The tonnage inward of shipping advanced 
from 1,130,193 to 2p715,058, apd the actual revenue from 1,318,3412. 
to 3,317,3102. The distinctive features of the ^ecade as regards the 
material development of the Cape Colony are: (1) the establishment 
of diamond mining as a stable industry, localised in the heart of 
Africa; and (2) the steady tendency to open * out and to popularise 
new manufacturing indi/Stries such as leather tanning, boot and shoe 
making, furniture and match manufacture, to gay nothing of further 
eflForts to improve and promote the«^ production of wine. The com- 
pletion of a colonial railway system consisting of 1,600 miles of line 
running from the four colonial seaports and virtually tapping nearly 
the whole pountry, may, however, be juStly regarded as the crowning 
achievement of the Cape Government*. When the character of the 
country comes to be considered — ^its enormous breadths of unin- 
habited Karroo, the dryness and sterility that distinguish so large a 
portion of its area, the paucity of population, the primitive conditions 
under which the pastoral pursuits of the settlers are usually carried 
on — the intelligence and enterprise that have inspired such a policy, 
and the resolute vigour which has carried it to so complete a realisa- 
tion, will bear comparison with the display of similar qualities in any 
other portion of the Empire. I shall revert to this question, which 
is at this moment the vital question in its bearing upon the unity 
of South Africa. ' ' 

To Natal, no less than to its neighbours, the past decade has 
been a period of excitement and of change. When the decade began 
the colony was passing through the first year of that term of imperial 
tutelage self-imposed upon the colony by its legislature on the sug- 
gestion of Sir Garnet Wolseley. That term ran its course and 
ceased by eflBuxion of time with the consent of everybody concerned, 
the experiment of a restricted constitution having failed to evolve 
the panacea of a strong government. Since then Na^al has piously 
conserved its existing privileges, but has been content to do little 
more. In a few minor respects the colony has improved and modi- 
fied its constitution, but the relations of the Crown-appointed 
executive with the popularly chosen legislature remain substantially 
what they were ten years ago. It is the colony’s own doing that it 
is so. ive, years since the Home Government offered the 

<K)lony thfe gift of self-government with all its attendant responsi- 
bilities, but it deliberately declined the offer ; nor has it subsequently 
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seen reason to reverse jts verdict. It must be remembered, however^ 
that Natal has witnessed two wars upon its immediate borders^ that 
it has been, and* is still, the abode of a large garrii^on of imperial 
troops ; that it has suffered in no oijdinarj% degree from the conse- 
quences of a policy in the direction or shaping of which it has had 
neither part nor lot ; and that all through, and at this very moment, 
it is its fate to participate i^ the consequences of methods and 
measures which the large bulk of its population hjis condemned and 
disapproved. These circumstances may appear calculated to foster 
a tendency towards emancipation ani self-reliance, but the actual 
effect has been of a contrary tendency. The colonists have been 
made nervous arid distrustful rather than confident and self-assured, 
and though it is mdcfllly certain that they will sooner or later ask 
ior and resolutely assume the rights and privileges which are enjoyed 
in tlie Cape Colony and the two — or I should say the three — ^re- 
publics,' their readiness to do so has yet tq be formally expressed. 

Meanwhile the policy desired to be pursued by Natai in her 
external relations is one of amity and expansion. Did circumstances 
permit it, the colonists would be well pleased to see the rule of their 
government extended over Griqualand East and Pondoland on the 
southward, and over Zululand in th^ northward. The most impor- 
tant act of annexation that has just been announced may possibly 
prove the prelude to the ultiflfiate incorporation of Zululand with 
Natal. The present extension of British rule over the country will 
be recognised by the colonists of South Africa as the tardy but 
inevitable sequel of the Zulu war. It is tiirdy because the step 
ought to have been taken immediately after that war. It was inevi- 
table, because to have failed altogether in taking it would have been 
a default of obligation towards a conquered and submissive people 
of which no imperial power with any pretension to righteousness of 
purpose could conceivably have been guilty. That the measure will 
be warmly welcomed by the mass of the Zulu people cannot be 
doubted. Two or three aspirants for sovereignty, egged on perhaps 
by irresponsible advisers, may a^ect a show of^disappointment ; but to 
the people at large the announcement will have been hailed as a 
message of joy and deliverance. It may not be all that we in Natal 
desire. It is bjelieved by the colonists that imperial as well as local 
interests woulfl be served by an enlargement of the colonial 
boundaries, thwgh it must not be supposed that in this respect 
they — the colonists — are actuated by any greed of territory. They 
only desire to secure such political advantages as must come from 
a proper rectification of frontiers. Neither as regards trade nor 
boundaries does Natal desire to overstep legitimate geographical 
limits. The idea* of acquiring territory west of the Drakenberg 
has at no time found favour or expression. Nor has it ever been 
aeriously proposed to advance the southern frontier of the colony 
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beyond a convenient and appropriate line on the St John^s or 
TJmtata rivers. During the last session of its* legislature, the colony 
distinctly offered to relieve the mother country from any further 
trouble*' in connection., with J^ululand by pBoposing to accept the 
responsibilities of government there. It also intimated its readi- 
ness to enter into negotiations, if need be, for the incorporation of 
Griqualand East andTondoland with the colony. The first of these 
offers m&y appear to have been more adventurous than prudent, but 
it was made in all sincerity and with a full sense of what such a 
measure would involve. We “know in Natal .well enough that all 
the Zulus need now is firm and just government, such government 
as our own natives have enjoyed in peace and order for forty years. 
That is the sort of government they crave and ar§k for. In a certain 
measure it has been for some time past established in the Zultt 
Eeserve, under the rule of Mr. Osborn, the EeSident Commissioner. 
It need entail no large military expenditure, as the best possible 
materials for enforcing law and authority can be supplied by the 
Zulus themselves. All that is wanted in governing Zululand is that 
they shall be dealt with on right and just principles, applied by men 
who knowl3oth the people and their language, and who have had, 
if possible, some administrative experience amongst them. Natalians 
would have had no mistrust of their oto capacity to discharge 
effectually the responsibilities which<^they proposed to undertake had 
they been left with free hands to carry out the task invoked by them. 
A general desire exists throughout Natal — it permeates even the 
native population — to see the two countries united. In one respect 
they are already one. I may here quote the words of the Legislative 
Council as recorded last session, when it said — 

that the Zulus, whether in Natal or Zululand, are in reality one people ; that 
the uninterrupted good government in peace and ord^r of the native population of 
Natal affords a moral guarantee for the good government of Zululand ; that the 
administrative experience of Natal offers the best field of selection for the requisite 
ofiicial machinery ; that the Zulus, if left in tribal isolation, will assuredly come 
into collision with their Dutch neighbours, or fall out among themselves ; that the 
overcrowding of Natal by* refugees from Zululand in the past renders it necessary 
to leave an outlet open to them for their return in course of time ; that the inter- 
mixture of Zulus returning from Natal with their former compatriots in Zululand, 
after a sojourn in the colony, will tend to pacify, harmonise, aqd unite the several 
sections of the population; that the cost of government under such conditions 
would, ere long, altogether relieve the imperial exchequer fio|m any expenditure 
on account of Zululand, and the Imperial Government from any responsibility on 
account of administration in that country. 

Such were the reasons advanced by the colonial legislature for 

reiterated proposal < that Eastern Zululand and the Reserve be 
united to under an Administration charged with the govern- 
ment of the combined territories, and that a protectorate, as desired 
by the Swazi nation, be extended over that people.’ This appeal is 
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to be considered as a last effort made by Natal to secure for itself 
the territorial and polftical advantages which through past apathy or 
neglect had been lost to the colony. Natal suffers from fack of 
territory. The smallesst of all the So^Jh Af^pan sjbates— if ^e except 
the New Kepublic—she is at the same time the most thickly peopled. 
While the Cape Colony has but 5| persons per square mile of area, 
Natal has 22, the population of whites being ib eaoli case about the 
same. The fact that^fhe larger portion of this ^opulatioil consists 
of barbarian natives explains the anxiety shown in Natal to extend 
the colonial territory. It is generally held in fhe colony that the 
^country is congested*with natives, most of whom are refugees, or the 
children of refugees, from Zululand. The progress of the colony is 
thwarted by the prej^nce witBin it of a preponderant coloured popula- 
Siion, few of whom have as yet conformed to^the usages and accepted 
the obligations of* civilisation. - Could an outlet be found for a 
certain number of thefee natives in Zululand — their old home — more 
room would be found for such as stay behind, and many questions of 
social and domestic reform that are now in abeyance might be 
brought within the sphere pf action. The junction of Natal and 
Zululand would thus be a -matter of mutual benefit, 'and would 
undoubtedly tend to a more satisfactory and easy solution of the 
native question. 

I have purposely said little concerning the establishment of a 
new Boer Republic in Zululand. It would be idle to deny that the 
colonists of Natal have from the first viewed with much disfavour 
the creation of an independent government and community in a 
country which they have been accustomed to regard as their natural 
heritage. I firmly believe that had it been understood that the 
Imperial Grovemment would recognise the existence of a free State 
of European adventure^^ in Zululand, Englishmen would have en- 
deavoured to secure for themselves the advantages which the Boer 
settlers have won Jbr themselves. Be that as it may, the fact re- 
mains that the New Republic has been formally recognised, and the 
land claims of its burghers admitted. Whatever views may be 
entertained of the policy which* has led to such a result, it does not 
fall within the purposes of any sensible colonist to counsel the re- 
pudiation of a solemn covenant. The Legislative Council has spoken 
on this subject|'with no uncertain sound. 

If (said that bhdy) it is the fact that the agreement thus entered into wi^ 
the representatives of the New Republic has been formally made, and has been 
ratified alike by Her Majesty's Government and the Yolksraad of the New Republic, 
this House admits its inability t6 recommend any interference with such a com- 
pact, nor does it desire to countenance any breach of faith with a community 
whose relations with this colony in the fiiture must of necessity be those of close 
neighbourhood, if not of yet closer political union. 

It should not be forgotten that many of the grantees in the new 
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state were colonists of Natal, nor that Natal purchasers have in 
several cases bought out the original claimants and holders. There 
is thus a direct personal tie between the little republic and Natal. 
On the bther hand, Tra,nsvaa^, burghers and Transvaal interests are 
even more largely represented there, and the question of the future 
with the New Republicans is, which government shall they join ? 
Their leaders admit that they are too few, to(j> feeble, and too poor 
to stand 'alone. The cost of administering the government and main- 
taining law in a pastoral territory of less than 2,600,000 acres would 
impose upon its scaittered residents a burden of taxation greater than 
they could reasonably bear. Sooner or later the little republic will 
join one or other of its neighbours. We in Natal hope that its 
preferences will incline our way. Durban is'>j;heir natural port. 
Between the township of Dundee in Natal, and Vrijheid the town- 
ship of the republic, sixty miles' of comparatively level country 
intervene, and as it is pretty certain that Dimdee will ere long be 
united by rail with liadysmith, the trade route between Durban and 
Vrijheid is easy and direct. The high duties imposed upon imported 
commodities by the Transvaal renden Natalians more than ever 
desirous td limit the area within which they operate, and on fiscal 
grounds, if on no other, the abrorption of all Zululand into Natal 
would be a gain to British interests. Such 'a union will only come, 
however, in the event of responsible "government being extended to 
Natal. Neither the Boer settlers nor the purchasers who may buy 
them out would consent to come under the form of government 
which at present prevails in Natal ; and there is reason to believe 
that nothing would more effectually convert the colonists of Natal 
into supporters of self-rule than the prospect of such a political and 
territorial expansion as that which I have ventured to indicate. 
Before quitting this subject J should add ,that the New Republic, 
like the rest of Zululand, is rich in mineral wealth. The gold fields 
that exist there will at no distant date be found <to rival those near 
Barberton. Already considerable sums have been given for &rms 
believed to be aurifer,qus, and the opinion expressed years ago by 
experts that the richest gold deposits in South-East Africa would be 
found near the sources of the Ityotyozi is in course of practical fulfil- 
ment. The gold fields of Zululand are believed to be a continuation 
of the Kaap formation, which can be traced from Vrijheild in a southerly 
direction, passing right through Natal, where the precious metal has 
been found at different points almost to the southern border.* 

In spite of the wars and disturbances that have prevailed upon 
its Orders, Natal has steadily forged ahead ; though the returns for 
last year show a falling off from those of four years ago. In 1877 
th6 tonnage <4 shipping inward was 96,459 ; in 1885 it was 195,260. 
In 1877 i!Be imports were 1,167,4021!., and the exports 689,817?.; 
in 1885 the figures were 1,518,557?. and 877,483?. respectively. 
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During the same period the revenue advanced from to 

669,83 U., and the public debt from less than 1,000,000Z, to nearly 
4,000,000?. The length of the railways had increased from ^5 miles 
to 218 miles, and the inland ternfthus of the' line was planted 
temporarily at a point not more than thirty miles from the western 
frontier. The construction of this line and the successful execution 
of the harbour works aye the twcNmost memorable undertakicgs of the 
last decade. When Sir Bartle Frere visited Natabin 1878 he crossed 
the bar at the entrance of the port in a small steam tug, which 
touched the ground several times with a draught of barely six feet, a 
Tact to which he made humorous reference at a banquet held in his 
honour. That bar has now practically disappeared, swept away by 
the quickened tidaV forces generated by the new breakwaters ; 
steamers drawing fifteen and sixteen feet Sf water enter the inner 
harbour with ease, and all that remains to be done in order to open 
this natural dock to vessels of the largest tonnage is the removal of a 
ledge *of rock which stretches in smooth water across the ‘ sill,^ and the 
vigorous continuance of the dredging operations that are alrep.dy in 
progress. In the course of t\^ro years we may hope to see realised the 
.prediction of the indomitable chairman of the local Harbour Board, 
Mr. Escombe, to whose tireless energy and unselfish enthusiasm 
these results are greatly due — namely, that the largest ocean steamer 
will take in Natal coal from alongside the wharf in the inner bay. 

This harbour, now so soon to become one of the best upon the 
African coast, and this railway, for whose continuance toward the border 
the Legislative Council has made provision, are the national portal 
and highway to the two republics of the interior, a reference to 
which will appropriately close this brief survey of South Africa as 
it is. 

The Free State, as becomes an eminently pastoral country, is the 
most thinly populated region in South Africa. It has less than two 
inhabitants per square mile, but of these nearly half are white. Yet 
in some respects the State is the most thoroughly settled territory 
in the country. It has no fewer than 13,497 houses belonging to 
European owners, 115,000 acres are under cultivation, 5,000,000 sheep 
and 131,000 horses, besides other stock of all kinds, represent the 
mainstay of local wealth ; while as regards roads, bridges, schools, and 
churches, this ifcland State may well challenge comparison with any 
of its neighbouft^. The Free State, however, has other claims upon 
recognition. It has for thirty-three years maintained its constitu- 
tional independence without a break, and with scarcely a jar. It has 
Been fortunate enough, thanks to imperial intervention in 1869, to 
keep free from any serious native difficulty, the insurrectionary episode 
of a few years ago having hardly ruffled the normal serenity of the 
State, while occasional anxieties in connection with Basuto encroach- 
ments have been allayed by the timely co-operation of President 
VoL. XXI.— No. 124. 3 0 
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Bi^nd and Sir Marshall Clarke in sedative and remedial measures. 
The State over which Sir John Brand presides with so much tact 
and wigdom occupies a geographical position in South Africa that 
has no parallel. Its ffSntieitf^are conterminous with those of all the 
other European colonies and communities; the Cape, Natal, the 
Transvaal, ^Basutoland, and Bechuanaland, all touch its border line. 
From every port on the seaboard a main roacf or railway leads up to 
it. From Cape -Colony the line to Kimberley runs for fifty miles 
along its western (boundary. The midland line from Port Elizabeth 
to Colesberg terminates thirty miles from the Orange Eiver. The 
border line from East London has its terminus at Aliwal North, on the 
Orange Eiver. From Ladysmith, in Natal, the distance to the Free 
State is but twenty-five miles. There are trunk'rOads from Pretoria apd 
Potchefstroom, in the Iransvaal, that pass right^ through the republic. 
The State is flanked to the north-west by Kimberley— the financial 
heart and inland metropolis of Soutti Africa. Yet in the territory itself 
there ns not as yet a mile of railway either constructed or provided 
for, 9,nd at this moment it is uncertain whether immediate steps will 
be taken to connect all these converging lines by a system focalising 
at Bloemfontein, or branching forth from a more northern point at 
Heilbron. 

Of the Transvaal Eepublic it is less easy to give accurate infor- 
mation, as statistical knowledge has yet to be cultivated there. A 
country that has five times the area of Natal, and a white population 
fully as large as, and probably just now considerably larger than, 
that of the neighbouring colony, must manifestly be a region of 
large possibilities. Although the native population of the Transvaal 
is estimated to be twice as numerous as that of Natal, its presence, 
scattered over so much wider an area, does not attract observation as 
do the native races in the contiguous colofiy. It is needless that I 
'should here refer at any length to the political history of the South 
African Eepublio, or to its great natural resources. The world has 
long known that wool and com and tobacco are staple products of the 
region, but it is only of late that c attention has been drawn to the 
country by the discovery of vast gold fields there. After the able 
descriptive references made to the mineral resources of South Africa 
in the paper recently read by Professor Eupert i Jones before the 
Eoyal Colonial Institute, it is but necessary to say tbjat the gold fields 
of South-East Africa bid fair to rival those of Galifoynia and Australia 
Gold has been known to exist there since 1868, when the German 
explorer, Karl Mauch, startled the world by his description of the 
rapture which filled him when he gazed upon the white qtiartz reefs- 
ol the Tati. It took eighteen years, however, of fitful enterprise in 
iseyer^ dis^^ts to place the auriferous wealth of the southern con>- 
tinent Injyuhd the reach of doubt. At different points and at diffe- 
r^t times did the gold fever develop itself— at the Tati and in 
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Matabelelandy north of the Transvaal ; at Eersteling^ at Mac Mac, 
and at Pilgrim’s Best, in that territory, early in the seventies ;.<t the 
De Kaap and at Moodies, early in the eighties ; at Barberton, at the 
Komati, and at Witwsftersrand, during^ the last year ; in Swaziland, 
the New Eepublic, in the Zulu Eeserve, and in Natal, in Bechuana- 
land, and at the Knysnain in the Cape Colony. ^ Elsewhere in South 
Africa capital and ei^^gy ha^p been and are beiflg expended in 
eflforts to follow up to profitable ep.ds the traces pf gold that have 
been found there. ^ , 

The discovery and development of these gold fieldg could not 
|)ossibly have happened at a more critical and opportune moment 
for both the Transvaal and, its Government. Two years ago the 
finances of the republic were in so bad a condition that the gravest 
lears were expressed by local politicians ai^ to the possible conse- 
quences. They remembered what'had happened nine years previously, 
when the financial affairs of th^eountry.had drifted into a similar 
condition of confusion and bankruptcy, and they dreaded^ if they 
did not foresee, the possibility of danger to their regained and dearly 
purchased independence. Fortunately for the republic the (fogged 
persistency of gold seekers froln Natal and the subsequent operations 
of speculators from that colony, the Cape, and Kimberley, rescued the 
Government firom the embarrassments that beset it, and all at once 
converted an impoverished into an overflowing exchequer. It was 
reckoned that in January last the receipts from special gold sources at 
Barberton and Witwatersrand in the month had reached an amount of 
ld,000Z. respectively, representing an income for the month larger than 
that derived from other sources. As gold-inining enterprise in the 
Transvaal only stands on the threshold of development, it will be 
passing strange should the regular revenue obtained from these 
sources not relieve the«Government from any necessity to ask for 
fresh means of income in the form of new taxes. Let us hope that 
so timely a replenishment of the local treasury chest will enable the 
Volksraad to reduce the most vexatious and oppressive customs duties 
which came into force on the ] st of September last — duties which 
are so high as not only to encourage evasion but to restrict and 
divert trade. Charges of 6d. 'p&c lb. upon such necessaries of life as 
butter, cheese, Jams, and pickles; of Is. per lb. upon pork, lard, 
ham, bacon, and sausages ; of 58. per 100 lbs. upon maize, paper, 
com, and sugar;; of 15s. per 100 lbs. upon flour and meal, and of 
25 per cent, ad valorem upon tinned milk, fish, and meats, cannot 
but prove intensely vexatious to men engaged in mining operations 
who may and who have to depend upon imported supplies for their 
necessary commodities. The gold miner and the gold speculator 
are by far the most potential fsctors evolved by events in the 
Transvaal. They have already practically transformed the destinies 
of that country. When it is remembered that in January last not 

3 0 2 
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fewer than 213 gold companies had been registered in the republic^ 
it wilj be seen how deep a hold gold speculation and a belief in the 
prospects of gold mining have taken of the public mind out there. 
It may*be, as some say»j thah<only a small percentage of these com- 
panies will yield lucrative returns to the shareholders. It may be — 
indeed it is beyond denial or dispute — that the market value of 
shares is in many cases ridiculously in excess of any actually attained 
result ; *it may bg that the recorded outturh of gold is so far in 
absurd disproportion to the capital invested or to the current prices 
of stock. ^Such facts are but the ordinary incidents of gold mining 
everywhere, or indeed of mining speculation under any conditiona. 
No one regrets more than I do the inflation that has occurred, and 
the consequent losses that will be bomg by /ery many persons who 
can ill afford to bear them. Not the less, however, do I believe 
that the successful development of gold minfng in the Transvaal 
and in South Africa is but a question of time, patience, energy, and 
well-difected effort When adequate machinery has been Erected, 
when proper amalgamations have been effected, when nibbling at 
quarfz reefs has given place to proper mining or hydraulicking works, 
then we stall find that the gold of South Africa, like the gold of 
California and Australia, will yield results that will justify ordinary 
and legitimate speculation. 

The political conditions of the Ttansvaal during the last ten years 
form a theme that cannot be touched at this juncture with too light 
and delicate a hand. It involves events and considerations of complex 
and imperial interest, and it has aspects which for obvious reasons 
are best kept out of sight. All that we really need consider now is 
that the Transvaal has, after an interregnum of three years, been for 
five years once again in full possession of its independence, and that 
there is no present probability or expectation that that independence 
will in the future be either menaced or compromised. England has 
passed her word to that effect, and no true colonist would contemplate 
with any emotion other than dismay a proposal to unsay or repudiate 
that word. Foremost Jbeyond all other obligations that are incumbent 
at this moment upon the empire of Great Britain is the obligation 
to abide by imperial pledges and imperial engagements. Of greater 
importance to us as citizens of the Empire, and as colonial subjects 
of the Queen in South Africa, is it that the honour and faith of the 
Empire should be inflexibly maintained, than that the territory of 
the Crown should be widened or the rule of the Crown extended at 
the expense of either. As one who believes implicitly in the unity 
of the Empire, and who cherishes most loyally the pride of British 
citizenship, I do not hesitate to express my conviction that the 
integrity of that Empire and the loyalty of its subjects will depend 
more upof the faithful fulfilment of mutual engagements and under- 
standings between the mother country and the colonies than upon 
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fine-spun schemes of* political union or elaborately formulated 
covenants. ^ 

Having thus taken a cursory view of the four Euro][^n states in 
South Africa as separate communities, let us take a survey of South 
Africa as a whole. Comparing the conditions of to-day with those 
that prevailed ten years ago, we recognise these cardiijal changes : — 

1. Eace feeling is fast subsiding. • 

2. The native power as a cohesive force has disSppeared. 

3. The railway has shown that, when its several systems are 
linked together, it will be the true factor of union. • 

4. Independent native territories have practically ceased to 

exist. , ^ • 

^ o. The two colonial Governments have conceded to the inland 
republic a remission af duty upon goods bonc/ed in transit. 

6. The adoption of a very low tariff at Delagoa Bay and the pro- 
secution of railway works thercj, hive controlled the fiscal p<ificy of 
the British Colonies. 

7. Gold discoveries promise to revolutionise the financial, and 

commercial conditions of the Tfansvaal. • 

8. The coal fields liaving been brought by railway construction 
within access of the coast, the imperial hnd merchant navies'of England 
can at all times command on th§ South African seaboard an ample 
supply of fuel. 

Such are the leading changes wrought by the many incidents of 
the last ten years. Socially speaking, the subsidence of racial 
difference is perhaps the most important and far-reaching ; how 
much so, only those who have lived in South Africa during this 
period can understand. On two occasions since 1877 it has seemed 
as though the two branches of the white race in South Africa were 
about to be rent asunder *by an irreparable breach, but both times, 
the calamity was averted. If the present temper of all sections of 
* the population continues to prevail — as I believe it will — no such 
menace will again arise. If tension exists now it springs from fiscal 
inter-rivalry, not from race jealousies. It is qlfite true that in their 
resolve to compete with the low tariff at Delagoa Bay the Cape and 
Natal have entered upon a policy which must sooner or later termi- 
nate itself. EacljL colony has saddled itself with debt on account of 
railway works, whose financial prospects depend upon a large traffic 
with the interior. It is really to feed these railways, no less than to 
expand their trade, that the two colonies are contending. To some, 
and especially to outsiders, this strife may appear suicidal. Why, 
it may be asked, should two Governments deliberately resolve to cast 
aside good chances of earning revenue in order that one may prevent 
the other from increasing its trade? That may be one way of 
putting the case, but it is neither the fair nor the correct one. The 
real reasons are: (1) that each colony needs to secure an inland 
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traffic for its railway ; (2) that the time has^arrived when the claim 
of tife republics to be considered in regard to fiscal questions could 
no longer be ignored. In 1884 the Cape Parliament and Government 
met the action of the Natal*^ Legislature in reducing its tariff by 
authorising a rebate of duty upon goods passing in bond to the 
republics down^ to tke Natal level. In 1887 the Cape Government 
met the action of the Natal Legislature ini remitting duties upon 
certain leading afticles passing beyond the borders by a corresponding 
reduction of rebate. Eemember that the one colony has spent over 
thirteen millions, and the other has spent nearly three millions, upon 
its rafiways; remember, too, that for years past the republics have been 
pressing for some share of customs duties. Eemember, further, that 
the whole seaboard and all the ports of ingress* to these states belopg 
to the two colonies, tinder sucl? circumstances it was inevitable, 
either that an agreement would be come to beitween the four Govern- 
ments /joncerned, or that* a fiscal 'struggle would be entered upon. 
The last alternative has occurred, but I am greatly mistaken if the out- 
come of the struggle, at no distant date, will not be the establishment 
upon a* stable basis of common and reciprocal good-will of improved 
fiscal relations throughout South Africa. 

And the chief factor in bringing about this improved order of 
things will be the completion of ouf . several railway systems. It is 
impossible that the present spectacle of four separate lines running 
from four different ports up to four distinct points in the interior, with- 
out any common point of junction, can be maintained. Imagine all 
the lines of Great Britain stopping short just outside Yorkshire, while 
passing northward and southward through Lancashire. That is very 
much the position of railway enterprise in South Africa. We — and 
on this question the Cape Colony is divided in itself, as well as at 
issue with Natal — are all looking at and* fighting with each other 
instead of clasping hands and joining forces in ^a common effort to 
place the railway communications and the fiscal relations of the < 
several countries upon a basis that shall conduce to the common 
interests of each and all. 

So far as railways are concerned, there is but one really effective 
method of bringing about a consummation so devoutly to be desired. 
The Cape Colony has three lines of railway approaching close or near 
to the borders of the Free State. One runs thi'ough the Karroo, 
direct from Capetown to Kimberley ; one proceeds from Port Eliza- 
beth to Colesberg ; one passes from East London — ^which is the most 
easterly x>ort of the Cape Colony — to Aliwal North. It is proposed 
in certain quarters to extend the line from Kimberley to Pretoria, 
and steps are already in progress to secure the construction of the 
first s^titti%f such a line as far as the northern frontier of the 
colony (the Vaal Eiver), about thirty mfles distant. This line, 
however, would leave the Free State altogether on one side, and 
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wo^ld aim at carrying tjie traffic of the Transvaal along 700 miles of 
line to the western capital of the senior colony. This project ^uld 
undoubtedly meet with strenuous opposition from all the eastern 
districts of the Cape Colony, and it is likely to • meet with scant 
favour from the Transvaal Government and Volksraad, who look to 
Delagoa Bay as their proper seaport. The scheme most likely to be 
supported by the eastern and ^border districts is the proposal to 
extend the line from Cfolesberg up ip and through the Free State, 
where at some point in the north of that republic ^it could be joined 
by a line from Natal-, proceeding towards Pretoria and into the 
Transvaal from that pbint of junction. 

This is, in my opinion, the system of railway extension —centering 
in the Free State — K^liich ^o^ld do more to unify South Africa and 
{6 consolidate British interests therein than any other project. It 
would link both the republics to the two sister colonies, to the 
eastern and western dislricts of th^Cape Colpny in one direction, and to 
Natal tn the other. It would bring all the civilised governments and 
communities of South Africa into direct railway connection. It would 
secure to the inland states access to whatever port upon the seahoard 
they might elect to make use of. It would enable a passenger to 
travel overland from Capetown to Durban, or from Durban to Port 
Elizabeth, Kimberley, or Bloemfontein. It would be an iron bond of 
union, more effective in its practical daily operation than any political 
compact or diplomatic understanding. Its realisation depends, of 
course, in the first instance, upon the action of the Volksraad of the 
Free State, now in session. That body represents a community that 
is in the main pastoral in its pursuits, and, therefore, not largely 
concerned in considerations of commercial advantage. The Free 
State burgher has an instinctive dislike to taxation, and, as railways 
are regarded as the equivalent of taxation, it is possible that yet again 
the Kaad may decide to assume no responsibility in the matter. It 
would be possible, however, for both the Cape and the Natal Govern- 
ments to co-operate with the republic in such a manner as to silence 
this dread of added burdens. This is not the. place in which to dis- 
cuss matters of detail, but I am sanguine enough to believe that a 
policy might be jointly worked out which would enable the Free 
State to take part as a connecting and uniting link in the unifi^ 
cation of South [Africa. 

Did space |)fermit I should like to say something about the value 
of the British '^possessions in South Africa to the Empire as a whole. 
It is a large question, and I can only state the case in the form of 
these general conclusions, namely : — 

That the retention of the Cape is admitted to be absolutely 
necessary in the interests of the Empire. 

That, were the Suez Canal blocked, all the trade of the East 
would have for the time being to go round the Cape. ^ 
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That, were the Cape in the hands of a foreign hostile power, trade 
by th^t route would be in fatal jeopardy. 

That Natal, as the eastern extremity of British possessions in 
South Africa, is not less necessary to imperial and commercial 
interests. 

That the solidarity of interests in British South Africa cannot be- 
too fully recognised. 

That the time is not far distant when the ‘two republics of the 
Free State and the Transvaal will find it to their interest to enter 
into terms of closer relationship with the seaboard colonies. 

That the completion of existing railway systems will eflFectually 
contribute towards such a result. 

That the existence of vast coal deposit!^ in NjCtal is a factor in the- 
general question that ought not to be longer overlooked or ignorecT 
when the value of the Cape as a coaling station comes to be considered. 

That unity in feeling, and in p.ction on the part of the two 
English-epeaking and Dutch-speaking races is the true key-nbte of' 
all future policy. 

That, both in the mother country and in the colonies the neces- 
sity of such unity, and of the restraints in language, policy, and 
action, that may conduce theretq, cannot be too fully recognised. 

Much more might fairly be said in pursuance of this theme, 
but I may well say, in conclusion, that it will be strange indeed 
should the united intelligence of patriotic politicians in South Africa 
not succeed in working out on a basis of mutual conciliation and 
compromise a permanent readjustment of fiscal relations and an. 
abiding settlement of existing difficulties. For it may be accepted 
as an incontrovertible axiom that the affairs of South Africa can only 
be set right by the efforts and action of its own people. Interference 
from outside, however carefully considered ajid well meant, will but 
result in a repetition of past failures, if it be anything more than the 
outcome of local solicitation. If the policy that ‘has been so stead- 
fastly and successfully applied as regards the Canadian and Austral- 
asian groups of coloni,qs be extended to that other » great group of 
colonies and states which lies midway between them, I cannot doubt 
that in course of time a South African Dominion of self-governing 
British subjects, compacted together in the southe^t^ world, will add 
new testimony to the colonising genius of the parent yace. 


John Robinson. 
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Quickly — by far tof) /quickly for the sake of the student and the 
archaeologist — is the wave of foreign influence oversweeping Japan, 
ruthlessly effacing all, the most* marked characteristics of native 
manners and customs, and substituting the commonplaces of every- 
day European life. • 

Already this tendency to exalt and to adopt foreign novelties* 
meets the traveller at every thrn, and only he who turns aside* from 
the tracks most subject to foreign inSuence can liope now and then 
to find some staunch Conservative^ who in, that nation of ultra- 
Eadicals * (albeit most loyal Imperialists) has the courage to adhere 
to his own old-fashioned ways. 

I had the good fortune to meet with [such a one in the very 
interesting old city of Osaka— a compounder of just such strange 
medicines as were administered to our British ancestors in the Middle 
Ages. So rapidly has the scientific study of medicine been taken up’ 
by the Japanese medical practitioners, that the survival of such a 
chemist of the pure and unadulterated old school is quite remarkable,, 
and I was greatly struck by the evident annoyance of a Japanese 
gentleman to whom I expressed my interest in this medijeval chemist,, 
and who evidently felt it humiliating that a foreigner should have 
seen such a relic of the days of ignorance. 

The quaint old man whoset loyal adherence to the customs of 
his ancestors afforded me such an interesting illustration both of old 
Japan and old Britain was a seller of curoyalde^ i.e. carbonised 
animals, in othejr words, animals reduced to charcoal, and potted in 
small covered jajts of earthenware, to be sold as medicine for the sick 
and suffering. * Formerly all these animals were kept alive in the 
back premises, and customers selected the creature for themselves, 
and stood by to see it killed and burnt on the spot, so that there 
could be no deception, and no doubt as to the freshness of their 
charred medicine. Doubtless some insensible foreign influence may 
account for the disappearance of the menagerie of waiting victims 
and their cremation-ground ; now the zoological backyard has vanished, 
and only the strange chemist’s shop remains, like a well-stored 
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museum, wherein are ranged portions of the ^ried carcases of dogs 
and d^, foxes and badgers, rats and mice, toads and frogs, tigers 
and elephants. ^ 

The Varer the animal^, and •the farther it has travelled, the more 
precious apparently are its virtues. From the roof hung festoons of 
gigantic snake-skins, which certainly were foreign importations from 
eome land where pythons flourish, Jagan being happily exempt from 
the presence of su^ beautiful monsters. I saW one very fine piece 
of a skin, which, though badly dried and much shrunken, measured 
twenty-six inches across, but it‘‘was only a fragment ten feet in length, 
and was being gradually consumed inch by ibch, to lend mystic^ 
virtue to compounds of many strange ingredients. I was told that 
the perfect skin must have measured very pearly*fifty feet in length. 
I saw another fragment twenty-two feet long and twelve inches wideT 
this also had evidently shrunk considerably in drying, and must, 
when in life, have been a vpry fine specimen. 

Thero were also some very fine deer’s horns (hartshorn ‘in its 
pure and simple form), a highly valued rhinoceros horn, and ivory of 
variou*^ animals. My companion was much tempted by a beautiful 
piece of ivdry about ten feet in lengths I think it was the horn of 
XL narwhal, but the druggist wou^l only sell it for its price as medi- 
cine, namely ten cents for fifty-eight grains, whence we inferred 
that the druggists of old Japan, like Some nearer home, fully under- 
stand the art of making a handsome profit on their sales. Some 
tigers’ claws and teeth were also esteemed very precious, and some 
strips of tigers’ skin and fragments of other skins and furs proved 
that these also held a place in the pharmacopoeia of Old Japan, as 
they continue to do in China (the source whence Japan derived 
many branches of learning, besides the use of letters). 

Unfortunately for the little lizards whicht dart about so joyously 
in the sunlight, they too are classed among the popular remedies, 
being considered an efiScacious vermifuge ; so strings of their ghastly 
little corpses are hung in festoons in many village shops, where I 
have often looked won^eringly at them, marvelling in what broth of 
abominable things they might reappear. So lizards and dried 
scorpions (imported as medicine) also found a place in this strange 
druggist’s shop — an ‘interior’ so wholly unlike anything I have 
ever seen elsewhere, that the recollection of it remains' vividly stamped 
on my memory — the multitude of earthenware jars containing the 
calcined animals all neatly ranged on shelves, the general litter of 
oddities of various sorts strongly resembling an old curiosity shop, 
and, in the midst of all, the eccentric old man, who might have 
passed for a Japanese wizard rather than a grave physician. It was 
a st^ang^ly vi|^d illustration of what must have been the general 
appearance W Jihe laboratory of the learned ieech^ of Britain in the 
days of our forefsthe^s. 
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Before glancing atfthese, however, it may be interesting to note 
a few details of kindred medicine-lore in China, on which suligect a 
member of the French Catholic Mission writing from,Mongolia says : 

‘ May Heaven preservfe us from falliifg ill here 1 'It is imp<Jfeible to 
conceive who can have devised remedies so horrible as those in use 
in the Chinese pharmacopoeia ; such as drugs ^compounded of toads’ 
paws, wolves’ eyes, vultures’ clsiws, human skin and fat, |nd other 
medicaments stiU more horrible, of which I sp^ you the recital. 
Never did witch’s den contain a collecj^ion of similar horrors,’ 

Mr. Mitford has told us how, also at Peking, he say a Chinese 
physician prescribe a decoction of three scorpions for a child struck 
down with fever ; and Mr. GJll in his River of Oolden Sand mentions 
.having met a numb^ of coolies laden with red deer’s horns, some of 
them very fine twq^ve-tine antlers. They toe only hunted when in 
velvet, and from the boms in this state a medicine is made, which is 
one of the most highly prized in* the Chinese pharmacopoeia. 

"V^ith regard to the singular virtues supposed to atta(9i to the 
medicinal use of tiger, General Eobert Warden tells me that on one 
occasion when, in India, hb was exhibiting some trophies* of the 
chase, some Chinamen who Vere present became much excited at 
the sight of an unusually fine tiger skin. . They eagerly inquired 
whether it would be possible to find the place where the carcase had 
been buried, because from the* bones of tigers dug up three months 
after burial, a decoction may be prepared which gives immense 
muscular power to the fortunate man who swallows it 1 

I am indebted to the same informant for an interesting note on 
the medicine folk-lore of India, namely, that while camping in the 
jungle, one of his men came to entreat him to shoot a nightjar for 
his benefit, because from the bright prominent eyes of this bird of 
night an ointment is pftpared which ^ives great clearness of vision, 
and is therefore highly prized. 

Miss Bird, too,* has recorded some very remarkable details on the 
materia medica of China and Japan. When in a remote district of 
Japan, she became so unwell *as to deem necessary to consult a 
native doctor, of whom she says : — 

lie has great faith in ginseng and in rhinoceros horn, and in the powdered liver 
of some animal/^hich, from the description, I understood to ho a tiger — all 
specifics of the Clpnese school of medicines. Dr. Nosoki showed me a small box of 
* unicorn’s ’ horn, Iwhich he said was worth more than its weight in gold. 

She adds : — 

Afterwards, in China, I heard much more of the miraculous virtues of these 
drugs, and in Salangor, in the Malay peninsula, I saw a most amusing scene after 
the death of a tiger. A number of Chinese fiew upon the body, cut out the liver, 
eyes, and spleen, and carefully drained every drop of the blood, fighting for the 
possession of things so precious, while those who were not so fortunate as to secure 
any of these cut out the cartilage &om the joints. The centre of a tiger’s eyeball * 
is supposed to possess nearly miraculous virtues \ the blood, dried at a temperature 
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of 110^, is the strongest of all tonics, and gives stredj^h and courage, and the 
powder^^ liver and spleen are good for many diseases, . . . and were sold at high 
prices to Chinese doctors. A little later, in Perak, 1 saw rhinoceros horns sold at 
a high price Chinese drug marjfet, and was told JJiat a single horn with a 

particular mark on it was worth fifty dollars for sale to the Chinese doctors. 

One of the said rhinoceros horns was, as we have seen, among the 
most valued treasures of the old dru^ist of Osaka. This horn and 
that of the unicorn (which seems generally to mean the narwhal^) 
have ever been held in high repute throughout the East as an anti-' 
dote to poison, and cups carved* from these horns were used as a safe- 
guard because they possessed the property of nettralising poison, or ' 
at least of revealing its presence. 

And indeed the same virtue was attributed tait by the learned 
leeches of Europe. At th^ close of the sixteenth century the doctors** 
of medicine in Augsburg met in solemn conclave to examine a speci- 
men of unicorn’s horn, whicjti they fojmd to be true Monoceros, and 
not a forgery ; the proof thereof being that they administered •some 
of it to a dog which had been poisoned with arsenic, and which re- 
covered after swallowing the antidote. ‘^^They further administered 
nux vomica^'to two dogs, and to one they gave twelve grains of uni- 
corn horn, which effectually counteracted the poison ; but the other 
poor dog got none, so he died. Similar statements concerning this 
antidote, and also concerning the value of elks’ and deer’s horns 
powdered as a cure for epilepsy, appear in various old English medical 
works of the highest authority. 

Very remarkable also is the efficacy supposed to attach to ante- 
diluvian ivory, more especially the tusks of the mammoths, which 
have been so well preserved in Siberian ice that their very flesh 
is still sometimes found untainted. There they have lain hermetic- 
ally sealed for many a long century, and now, when the rivers from 
time to time wash away fragments of the great ice-cliffs, they reveal 
the strange treasures of that wondrous storehouse— ^sometimes a huge 
unwieldy hippopotamus, or a rhinoceros, or it may be a great woolly 
elephant with a mane lifce a lion and curly tusks ; and the hungry 
Siberian bears and wolves fight and snarl over these dainty morsels,, 
which are still as fresh as though they had fallen but an hour ago. 

Here, in these marvellous ice-fields, lie inexhaustible stores of 
finest ivory, and this it is which the learned professors of the Celestial 
medical hall value so highly. So these precious tusks are dragged 
forth after thousands of years to be ground down and boiled to a 
jelly for the cure of vulgar Chinese diseases of the nineteenth century ! 
Alas, poor mammoth I 

Nor are these the only antediluvian rhlics which are thus turned 
to account* Prgfessor H. N. Moseley tells us of the ‘dragon’s teeth 
f and bones * tvHlQb he bought from the druggists of Canton, where they 

* Monodon Ttumooeros, 
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are sold by weight a% a regular medicine^ and are highly prized in 
the materia medica both of China and Japan as specifics in/ertain 
•diseases. They proved on examination to be the fossil teeth and 
bones of various extiiiet mammalia q£ the dbertiary period, Including 
those of the rhinoceros, elephant, horse, mastodon, stag, hippotherium, 
and the teeth of another carnivorous animal unknown. 

He obtained a translation of the passage in the medical works of 
Li She Chan which st>ecially refers^ to the use o^this medicine. It 
states that ^ dragons' bones come from the southern parts of Shansi, 
and are found in the mountains.' fir. To Wang King says that if 
•they are genuine they will adhere to the tongue. ‘ This medicine is 
sweet and is not poison. Dr. Koon certainly says that it is a little 
poisonous. Care nanizt be^ taken not to let it come in contact with 
*nsh or iron. It cures heart-ache, stomach-^che, drives away ghosts, 
cures colds and djsentery, irregularities of the digestive organs, 
paralysis, &c., and increases the general health.’ 

Another medical authority, The Chinese Repository^ puMished in 
•Canton a.d. 1832, states that the bones of dragons are found on banks 
of rivers and in caves of the earth, places where the dragon died. 
Those of the back and brain are highly prized, being variegated with 
difierent streaks on a white ground.. The best are known by slipping 
the tongue lightly over them. The teeth are of little firmness. The 
horns are hard and strong; butfif these are taken from damp places, 
or by women, they are worthless. 

From his examination of these so-called relics of the dragon 
^which prove to belong to so many different animals, which in suc- 
cessive ages have crept to the same cave to die), Mr. Moseley points 
out how some imaginative person probably first devised a fanciful 
picture of the mythical animal, combining the body of the vast 
lizard with the wings o4 a bat, the head of a stag, and carnivorous 
teeth, which has become the stereotyped idea of the dragon in all 
lands. 

Even in Europe fossil bones thus found together in caves were 
long known as dragons’ bones, and accounted useful in medicine. 
Indeed so great was the demand for these and similar relics, that our 
museums and scientific men have good cause to rejoice that their 
ancestors failed.^f^ discover what stores of old bones lay hidden in 
our own seaboayd caves — as, for instance, in that wonderful Kirkdale 
cavern, where mortal remains of several hundred hyenas were 
found, guarding the teeth of a baby mammoth, a patriarchal tiger, a 
rhinoceros, and a hippopotamus; or the caves along the Norfolk 
coast, where Hugh Miller tells us that within thirteen years the 
oyster-dredgers dragged up the tusks and grinders of five hundred 
mammoths ; or those wonderful zoological cemeteries where the fossil 
bones of cave lions, cave hyenas, elephants, mammoths, hippopotami, 
woolly rhinoceros, red deer and fallow deer, oxen, sheep, and horses, 
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have lain so securely, stored for untold ages f^beneath Charing Cross 
and Trafalgar Square. 

After all, tjiis reduction of prehistoric bones and ivory to vulgar 
powderi^ for medicinal use io«not more strange than the fossil food 
which forms so large a part of the daily bread of multitudes of our 
fellow-creatures in Lapland, Finland, and Sweden, in Carolina and 
Florida, on the banks of the Orinocq and of ^the Amazon, wherfe vast 
tracts of earth are,^ound composed wholly of Aiyriads of microscopic 
shells, and this strqnge mountain-meal, being duly mixed with meal 
of the nineteenth century, is freely eaten by the people. In Lapland 
alone, hundreds of wagon-loads are annually* dug from one greau 
field, and there are men who eat as much as a pound and a half per 
diem of this curious condiment. We hea:?* of fiields, as yet untouched, 
having been discovered in Bohemia, Hungary, and other parts of 
Europe ; so perhaps we may ere lon^ add these primeval atoms to the 
delicacies of our own tables. 

Of the firm belief of the Chinese in the eflScacy of m^icines 
compounded of the eyes and vitals of the human body we have had 
too terrible proof ; for it is well known that one cause which led to the 
appalling I'ientsin massacre in 1870 was the widespread rumour that 
the foreign doctors (whose skill all were forced to admit) obtained 
their medicines by kidnapping and murdering Chinese children and 
tearing out their hearts and eyes. As this nice prescription is actu- 
ally described in their own books as a potent medicine, the story 
obtained ready credence, and we all remember the result. Moreover, 
the same accusation has repeatedly been spread on other occasions of 
popular excitement against foreign teachers. 

1 am not certain whether the Lamas of Peking have there intro- 
duced the fashion of administering medicine from a drinking-cup 
fashioned from the upper part of a wisee man’s skull ; but such 
medicine-cups are greatly esteemed in Thibet, where they are mounted 
in gold, silver, or copper. 

Such details as all these are apt to sound to us strangely unreal 
as we read them somewhat in the light of travellers’ tales, with refer- 
ence to far-away lands ; but it certainly is startling when, for the 
first time, we realise how exactly descriptive they are of the medicine- 
lore of our own ancestors — in truth, to this day may find among 
ourselves some survivals of the old superstitions still lingering in out- 
of-the-way corners. Thus it is only a few years since the skull of a 
suicide was used in Caithness as a drinking-cup for the cure of epi- 
lepsy. Hr. Arthur Mitchell knows of a case in which the body of 
such a one was disinterred in order to obtain her skull for this 
pinpose. 

It ww, however, accounted a more sure specific for epilepsy to 
the skull to powder and swallow it. Even the moss 
which gi^ew on such skulls was deemed a certain cure for various 
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diseases. liTor was thid simply a popular supersiitioo. In the official 
Pharmacopoeia of the College of Physicians of London, a.n. 16^8, the 
akuU of a man who has dtied a violent death, and (the horn of a 
unicorn, appear as highly approved iflediciaes. Again, in f724, the 
same Pharmacopoeia mentions unicorn’s horn, human fat, and human 
shuMa, dog’s dung, toads, vipers, and worms, among the really valu- 
able Snedical stores. The Pharmacopoeia was revisM in ^742, and 
various ingredients w^re rejected, but centipede^ vipers, and lizards 
were retained. , * 

Nor were these strange compounds prepared for hun^an subjects 
only. In the Angle/? a Fade Mecum, published in 1681, anglers are 
recommended to use an ointrnent for the luring of fish, consisting, 
amongst other hornffie ingredients, of man’s fat, cat’s fat, heron’s 
*fat, asafoetida, finely powdered mummy, camphor, oil of lavender, &c. 
and it was added thaij man’s fat could be obtained from the London 
cbyrurgeons concerned in anatomy. • 

Of ordinary skulls, multitudes are known to have been Exported) 
from Ireland to Germany for the manufacture of a famous ointment. 
But as regards the more predlous skull of the sinner who has died by 
his own hand, some faith in it& efficacy seems still to linger in various 
parts of Britain. The Eev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer quotes an instance 
of it in England in 1858; and some years later, a collier’s wife 
applied to the sexton at Buabon in Wales for a ragment of a human 
skull, which she purposed grating to a fine powder, to be mixed with 
other ingredients as a medicine for her daughter, who suffered from 
fits. Scotland likewise furnishes a recent instance of the same 
strange faith, which about thirty years ago happened to come under 
the notice of Sir James Simpson, in the parish of Nigg in Ross-shire, 
where, a lad having been attacked with epilepsy, which his friends 
vainly sought to cure by the charm of mole’s blood (the blood of a 
live mole being allowed to drip on his head), they actually sent a 
messenger nearly a hundred miles to procure a bit of the skull of a 
suicide. This treasure was scraped to dust and mixed with a cup of 
water, which the boy, ignorant of its contents, was made to drink I (An 
equally odd cure for consumption was, not long ago, fully believed in 
in the adjoining county of Sutherland, where the patient was made 
to drink warm blbod drawn from his own arm. An instance of this 
was rdated to James Simpson by one of the parties concerned. 
Dr. Mitchell h^ seen several epileptic idiots who had been snlyected 
to the same treatment.) 

Equally precious to the leech of the last century were the ashes 
of a burnt witch collected from her funeral pyre. Such were deemed 
a certain cure for gout or for fever, and eag^ly were i^ey gathered 
up and treasured. 

Whatever may have been the special merit thus attaching to 
criminals (and we know that a strand Seim the rope with which a 
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man had been hanged was long accounted ap. amulet against many 
ill8),^t is satisfactory to know that saints have had their share in this 
dubious honour. There is one sect of our fellow-Cfaristians in Syria, 
namelyv the Nestdrian^ wh()M while they e»ihew all veneration for 
relics, yet believe the remains of saints and martyrs to be endowed 
with such supernatural virtues, that at their wedding feasts the dust 
of some reputed saiht is invariably mixed with the wine in the mar- 
riage cup — a custom which would seem to require numerous additions 
to their saintly calendar. Doubtless, however, the holy dust multi- 
plies, that the supply may be equal to the demand. 

But to' return to this remarkable phase of cannibalism in Europe, 
we find that just as the Chinese doctor sets most store by the animals 
imported from foreign lands, so did our ancestors chiefiy prize a pre- 
paration of long-deceased Egyptians. Among the standard medicindfe 
quoted in the medical books of Nuremberg of two hundred years ago 
are ‘ portions of the embalmed bodies of man*^ flesh, brought from the 
neighbrurhood of Memphis, where there are many bodies that have 
been buried for more than a thousand years, called Mumia, which 
have -been embalmed with costly salves and balsams, and smell 
■strongly of myrrh, aloes, and other fragrant things.’ The writer 
further tells how, ‘ when the sailors do reach the place where the 
Mumia are, they fetch them out secretly by night, then carry them 
to the ship and conceal them, that ■-they may not be seized, l^cause 
■certainly the Egyptians would not suffer their removal.’ Nevertheless 
the sailors had no great liking for their cargo, believing it to be con- 
nected with unholy magic, and that ships having mummies on board 
would assuredly meet with terrible storms, and very likely be com- 
pelled to throw them as an offering to the angry waves. 

These medicinal mummies were also imported from Teneriffe, 
where in olden days the natives used to emljalm their dead, sew them 
in buckskin shrouds, and hide them in caves, whence they were stolen 
by traders. ‘ White mummies’ were also obtained from the coast of 
A&ica, where bodies of drowned mariners were sometimes washed 
■ashore, and became dned up and shrivelled as they lay unburied on 
the burning sands, ^ese became' so light as scarcely to weigh 
thirty pounds. They were, however, not considered so desirable as 
the genuine article from Alexandria, and were inoreover more ex- 
pensive. 1 

The learned doctors of France, Germany, and Italy all made 
great use of this eccentric drug, and in the seventeenth century 
grievous complaints arose of its adulteration. Monsieur Pomet, chief 
apothecary to the French king, records that the king’s phyucian 
went to Alexandria to judge for himself on this matter, and, having 
made friends with a Jewish dealer in mummies, was admitted to his 
■storehop^ where he saw piles of bodies. He asked what kind of 
"bodies were used, and how they were prepared. The Jew informed 
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him that ^ he took such*bodies as he could get, whether they died of 
some disease or of some contagion ; he embalmed them with the 
sweepings of various old drugs, myrrh, aloes, pitch, and gums^ wound 
them about ,with a cerecloth, and theft^dried them* in an oven, after 
which he sent them to Europe, and marvelled to see the Christians 
were lovers of such filthiness/ , 

But even this revelation did ||ot suflSce to put mummy physic out 
of fashion, and we knfew that Franqis the. First #f France always 
carried with him a well-filled medicine, chest, of which this was the 
principal ingredient. ‘ , 

• Old Sir Thomas Browne, after enumerating the various diseases 
for which divers great doctors, recommend mummy as an infallible 
remedy, protests agaiftffet such unworthy use of the ancient heroes, 
and declares that to serve up Chamnes and AAosis in electuaries and 
pills, or that Cheops and J^sammetichus should be weighed out as drugs, 
is dismal vampirism, more horrible than the feasts of the Ghoules. 

The^apothecaries of England were often well content to m^e use 
of a cheap substitute which answered quite as well, namely, the bpnes 
of ancient Britons. Dr. Toopd of Oxford, writing in 1685,, tells how, 
at the circles on Hakpen Hill ih Wiltshire, he had discovered a rare 
lot of human bones — skeletons, arranged in circles with the feet 
towards the centre. He says : ‘ The bones were large and nearly 
rotten, but the teeth extream arid wonderfully white.* Undisturbed 
by any questions of reverence for these ancestors of his race, he adds : 

‘ I dug up many bushella^ with which I made a noble medicine.^ 
The mummy trade was supported by various classes of the com- 
munity, for artists declared that mummy powder beaten up with oil 
gave richer tones of brown than any other substance, and modern 
perfumers found means of preparing the perfumes and spices found 
inside the bodies, so as to^make them exceedingly attractive to the 
ladies. Paper manufacturers found that the wrappings of the 
mummies could be converted into coarse paper for the use of grocers, 
and the cloth and rags were sometimes used as clothing — at least so 
we are told by Abdallatif, a traveller of the twelfth century, who also 
records how one of his friends found in the tombs at Ghizeh a jar 
carefully sealed, which he opened and found it to contain such ex- 
cellent honey that , he could not resist eating a good deal of it, and 
was only checked in his feast by drawing out a hair, whereupon he 
investigated furthWi and found the body of an ancient Egyptian 
baby in good condition, and adorned with jewels. He doqs not 
record how he enjoyed that meal in retrospect. Imagine dining off 
the honeyed essence of a baby Pharaoh 1 

Is it not pitiful to think that all the skill so lavishly expended 
by the sages of ancient Egypt in rendering their bodies indestructible 
should, after three thousand years, end in this ? And in truth the 
mummies thus dealt with had less reason to complain of their lot 
VoL. XXL— No. 124. ^ 3 P 
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than the multitude which were broken up add sold at so much per 
ton ^o fertilise the fields of a far-distant and insignificant islet 
peopled by barbarians I 

A vfery interesting point of similarity between the little shop of 
the old Japanese apothecary and those of early English druggists is 
suggested by the extensive use of calcined animal matter recom- 
mended in the prescriptions which were most highly valued in Eng- 
land before the Norman Conquest, and which ai-e recorded in elaborate 
Saxon manuscripts, carefully preserved in our national archives. 
These ‘ leechdoms ’ are written in ancient ‘black-letter characters, 
and are curiously illustrated with pictures of the herbs and animals 
which are recommended for medicinal use. 

Our Saxon ancestors appear to have' devoted vonsiderable attention 
to the subject of their hair. Though ignorant of macassar oil, they 
discovered that dead bees burnt *to ashes andt seethed in oil with 
leaves of willow would stop hair frqm falling off ; but should the hair 
be too <i}hick, then must a swallow be burnt to ashes -under a tile, and 
the ashes be sprinkled on the head. But in order altogether to pre- 
vent ‘the growth of hair, emmet’s eggs *rubl)ed on the place are found 
an eifectuSl depilatory ; ‘ never will any hair come there.’ 

Excellent also as a cure for .deafness is the juice of emmet’s eggs 
crushed, or else the gall of a goat, or, in 4>xtreme cases, boar’s gall, 
bull’s gall, and buck’s gall mixed *ln equal parts with honey and 
dripped into the ear, sometimes with the addition of very nasty 
ingredients. But if earwigs had entered in, then the sufferer is 
bidden to ‘ take the mickle great windlestraw with two edges, which 
waxeth in highways, chew it into the ear ; he, the earwig, will soon 
be off.’ 

Even this poor insect was turned to account. One prescription 
desires that ‘ the bowels of am earwig be pounded with the smede of 
wheaten meal and the netherward part (i.e. root) of marche, and 
mingled with honey.’ 

For a hard tumour or swelling, goat’s flesh burnt to ashes and 
smudged on with waf^r is found to be efficacious, as are also shavings 
off the horn of a hart to disperse illliumours and gatherings. Wood 
ashes seethed in resin, or goat’s horn burnt and mingled with water, 
or its dung dried and grated and^ mingled with lard, were all good 
remedies for swellings. 

For erysipelas the prescriptions are numerous. A plaster of 
earthworms, or of bullock’s dung still warm, is "recommended ; but 
better still, ‘For that ilk, take a swallow’s nest, break it away alto- 
gether, and burn it, with its dung and all ; rub it to dust, mingle 
with vinegar, and smear therewith.’ For pain of jowl, burn a swallow 
to dust, and^ingle him with field bee’s honey. Give the man that 
to eat fiij^^tly. 

To the value of every portion of a fox not even the fairy lore of 
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Japan can bear higher lestimony. The man who has disease of the 
joints is advised to take a living fox, and seethe him till the Jjones 
alone be left, and then bathe repeatedly in this foxy essence. And 
every year he shall prepare himsel^»this •support, and Ifet him 
add oil thereto, when he seetheth him. Wonderfully it healeth I 
For sore of ears and dimness of eyes a fox’s gall mingled with 
<iil or with honey is repommen^ed, and ‘ the fat of the fijx’g loin 
melted and dropped in*the ear also bringeth healthy, For oppressive, 
hard-drawn breathing, a fox’s lung sodden and pfit into sweetened 
wine and administered,* wonderfully healeth.’ A salve of fox’s grease 
mingled with tar wodld heal all manner of sores, while his liver 
worked cures quite as notable as those recorded in Japan. Shoes 
lined with vixen hide^.^ere ^recommended to those who suffered from 
foot addle, i.e. gout. ® 

Next in value to tlie fox ranks the hare, whose brain drunk in 
wine ‘wonderfully amendeth’ an indolent tendency to over-sleep. 
Its lung, bound on the sore, healeth both eyes and feet. Th# hare’s 
gall mingled with honey brighteneth the eyes. The lung and liver 
mingled with myrrh and boiled in vinegar cures giddiness ‘The 
sinews swallowed raw are an kntidote against bite of spiders ; and 
the rennet administered in wine, against that of serpents. The heart 
mingled with dust of frankincense heals various forms of disease, 
while baldness is averted by sitfearing the head with oil in which 
have been seethed portions of this poor little animal. ‘Then the 
hair holdeth on, and the salve compels that it shall grow.’ 

If the gums of a child be frequently rubbed with a hare’s brain 
sodden, then shall its teeth wax without sore. The milk of a she- 
wolf was held equally eflScacious, but more diflBcult to obtain I 

Next in order of merit comes the he-goat, whose liver pounded 
with vinegar is found valitable as a styptic, as is also his blood dried 
and reduced to dust ; goat’s gall is a cosmetic which will remove all 
, unsightly spots and specks from oflFihe face ; mingled with apple-juice 
it heals diseases of the ear, or with oil is a remedy for toothache. If 
a child be epileptic, ‘ draw the bjjsiin of a mountain goat through a 
golden ring ; give it to the child to swallow before it tastes milk ; it 
will be healed.’ ‘ To get sleep, a goat’s horn laid under the head 
tiimeth waking injto sleep.’ A goat’s horn roasted and pounded with 
acid reduces the inflammation of erysipelas. Goat’s grease and blood 
mingled with bafiegf meal forms a soothing poultice, while pills of 
goat’s grease and a draught of its blood are recommended for dropsy. 
Many and indescribably disgusting are the other remedies derived 
from the goat. A Brahmin reverentially swallowing a little of each 
product of the sacred cow would shrink with loathing from the 
leechdoms of the early English, so important a place do they assign 
to preparations of the excrement of divers animals, but cMefly of 
bulls, of swine, of dogs, and of goats. These and many other foul 
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ingredients are compounded in every ooncei4able manner, and pre- 
scribed not merely for medicinal baths and plasters for external use, 
but as most unsavoury physic for the inner man. 

A Ifess nasty remedy wa8«4)ulFs marrow, administered in wine to 
clieck spasms, while its gall was prescribed for divers diseases; 
moreover it was well known that snakes would flee from any place 
where bull’s Horn, burnt to ashes, had been sprinkled. 

The brain, lijpg, and liver of the boar ^re largely prescribed, 
while for nausea ‘ Roar’s suet boiled down, and with boar’s foam added 
thereto, is^ so sure a remedy that the patient will wonder, and will 
ween that it be some other leechdom that h^ drank.’ A pleasaift 
cure for sleeplessness is to lay a wolf’s head under the pillow ! while 
wolf’s flesh well seasoned counteracts deyil-sitliness and an ill sight. 
A draught of wolf’s milk mingled with wine and honey was a potent 
remedy for women in dire siifieriflg ; while an ‘ointment made from 
the right eye of a wolf was the b^st prescription the Saxon oculist 
could Command. The head-bone or skull of a wolf, when burnt 
thoroughly and finely pounded, would heal racking pain in the 
joints, and the ashes of a swine’s jaw nre to be laid on the bite of a 
mad dog. ‘ • 

Truly valuable was lion’s sqet, of which it is stated ^ it relie veth 
every sore.’ Elephant bone or ivory, pounded with honey, is an 
infallible cosmetic, removing all ble*ihishes from the face. ‘ For the 
kingly disease, jaundice, the head of a mad dog, pounded and mingled 
for a drink with wine, healeth. For cancer, the head of a mad dog, 
burnt to ashes and spread on the sore, healeth the cancer wounds ; 
while for laceration by a mad dog, a hound’s head burnt to ashes 
and thereon applied, casteth out all the venom and the foulness, and 
healeth the maddening bites.’ ^ For pain of teeth, burn to ashes the 
tusks of a hound ; sprinkle the dust in wi»e, and let the man drink. 
The teeth shall be whole.’ 

Another effectual remedy for cancer is to burn a fresh hound's 
head to ashes, and apply to the wound. Failing relief, human 
excrement, dried and /educed to dust, may be tried. ‘If with this 
thou art not able to cure him, tlbou mayest never do it by any 
means 1 ’ 

An excellent remedy for imperfect sight was an ointment of honey 
mixed with the fatty parts of all manner of river fishes. Another, 
equally efficacious, was a compound of dumbledord’s honey with the 
ashes of burnt periwinkle. It was however requisite that certain 
mystic words should be uttered while gathering the periwinkle, a 
wort which had special power to counteract demoniacal possession 
and devil-sicknesses. The ashes of the elder-tree were applied in 
oases of pajgy, for which a plaster of earthworms, well pounded, is 
also acoothted excellent. 

We may well believe that, for convenience’ sake, many of these 
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calcined plants and animals were prepared at leisure and stored, ready 
for use in cases of emergency. Consequently, thougli we can fiardly 
flatter ourselves that our ancestors wer^ as exquisitq in*their peatness 
as the Japanese, doubtless this little druggist^s shop in Osaka gives 
us a very fair notion of the surroundings of a learned Saxon leech, in 
whose repositories were earthenware jars of every size containing the 
ashes of goat's flesh, o^ dead bees, of wolf's skull or swine’^ jaw, of 
divers shell-fish, of worts and rinds ^ithorut nunfber — nay, even of. 
human skulls and bone«. On the walls hung buifbhes of dried herbs 
^d remains of birds^ and lizards, rats, moles, and such «mall deer, 
together with skins of serpents, portions of mummies, horns of stags, 
rhinoceros, narwhal, §lephantsp' tusks, and many other items of the 
strange materia medim of bur own ancestors. 

The foregoing ‘leechdoms’ a^e fair samples of the voluminous 
pharmacopoeia of Britain in the tenth century. But to us, who pride 
ourselves on the medical skill of *the present day, it is truly jnarvel- 
lous to find that the early part of the eighteenth century should show 
so little^ if any^ advame on the ignorance which prevailed at the 
date of the Norman Conquest.^ Here is a rare old voluma wfiich was 
printed in the Cowgate of Edinburgh in 1712. It is ‘ A Collection of 
useful Eemedies for most Distempers.*. . . Collected by John Moncrief, 
the laird of Tippermalluch, a person of extraordinary skill and know- 
ledge in the art of physick, and who performed many stupendous cures 
by these simple remedies.' 

His volume contains innumerable directions for the preparation of 
divers herbs, and also a multitude of prescriptions of animal sub- 
stances so inexpressibly loathsome as to make it a matter of marvel 
how any one could be found either to prepare them, or to submit to 
their application. Salts of ammonia in the crudest form were a 
favourite remedy for external or internal use. 

By far the least objectionable compounds were those prepared from 
carbonised animals in the Japanese or early Saxon manner. Thus 
‘ for a dangerous squinance or quinsy ’ Tippermalluch bids his dis- 
ciples 

take old Swallows, and burn them in a pot, take the powder thereof and mix 
it with Honey and ajaoint the Throat therewith. A plaister of a Swallow's 
Nest dissolves humodri of the Gorge and Chouks, Ashes of worms applyed with 
honey draws out little broken bones. 

For falling of the^ir. Make a Lee of the Ashes of Cow's Dung, wherewith 
wash the Head. The burnt Ashes of little Froggs applyed cures the falling of the 
hair, called Alopecia. The burnt Ashes of Goats Dung mixt with Oyl, anointed, 
multiplys the Hair. Tlie Ashes of a Goat's Hoof mixed with Pitch healeth tlie 
Alopecia. The Ashes of Bees mixt with Oyl, or the ashes of Southernwood mixt 
with old Oyl, causeth hair to grow. A Lee of the Ashes of Ivie-tree-Bark causeth 
hair grow yellow. The Blood of a shell Crab anointed, breeds much hair. But 
the Blood of a Bat, or a little Frog, the powder of a Swan’s Bones, or the Milk of 
a Bitch hinders the growing of the hair. The bark of the Sallow Tree dissolved in 
Oyl maketh the hair black. The decoction of the flowers of broom dye it yellow. 
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To make Curl’d hair. Ashphodele roots rubbed on tlie head, the same being first 
ras’d (Is. shaven). 

For the cure of the disease called Lethargie burn the whole skin of a Hare, 
with the'^ears and nails, an^ givei 4^he patient the powder thereof warm. The 
smoak of Kid’s leather burnt, holden to the Nose, awakens them powerfully. 
Ashes of Hartshorn burnt, mixt with the Oyl of Roses and anointed ^ on the 
forehead and temples, causeth a pleasant sleep. 

For G'lncer, the Ashes of a Dog’s head, pr bunit Iviman dung. 

The Ancle-bones ^f a Swine or the hoofs of a Cow, ‘burnt and drunk, cures the 
• Colick. Hare’s blood fryed, taken, Rosted Hare’s flesh eaten, the Ashes of a Hare, 
burnt whole, Ashes of burnt willn'\^, or Ashes of the bark of the Flm-trec^ cureth 
burning or stAilding. Powder of the burnt hairs of a harp cures St. Anthonies Fire, 
«.s. Erysipelas. 

Here are valuable styptics to stanch bleeding of the Nose. Make a powder of 
the blood of the Patient after it is burnt, and blow it fi^*in the Nose. It power- 
fully stays the bleeding. S^ils with the shells bruised, put in. Juice of Swine’s 
dung, put in. Hold before your eyes tlw herb sheepli^/d’a scrip, or Vervain, or 
Knot-grass. These herbs have that by looking cm themy to stamth blood. 

Ashes of a Frog well burnt in a Pot,‘gleweth Veins and Arteries and cures 
Burning. Ashes of lien’s feathers burnt, or ashes of Nettles snuffed dp. The 
blood of a Partridge, of an Ozell, of a Dove, applyed, stayeth the flowing of the 
blood mqjjt healthfully. The blood of a Cow put in the wound. 

Cause tht patient to ly on his back all naked, and drop on hLs Face Water and 
Vinegar. This is a most sure Cure. Steep a Hare’s hair in Water and Vinegar, 
put it in the Nose and it will produce marvellous effect. 

Or take a Toad, dry it very well before the Sun, put it in a Liimen cloath and 
hang it with a string about the party that Weedeth. Let it touch the breast of the 
Left side near the Heart. Spiders pulverised and snufied stops blood. 

I think the Japanese gentleman who was so much annoyed at my 
having obtained a glimpse of ^ the foolishness ’ of old Japanese medi- 
cine, might have wondered a good deal had he got hold of some 
English prescriptions of the last century ! 

From an almost endless catalogue of healing spells which are to 
thia day practised by the peasantry of variDus districts in England 
and Scotland, I will quote a few which are considered certain reme- 
dies. The Northumbrian cure for warts is to take a large black snail, 
rub the wart well with it, and then impale the poor snail on a thorn 
hedge. As the poor (Steature wastes* away, the warts will surely dis- 
appear. 

In the West of England eel’s blood serves the same purpose. For 
goitre or wen a far more horrible charm must be tried. The hand 
of a dead child must be rubbed nine times across the lump, or, still 
better, the hand of a suicide. It is not many y^ears since a poor 
woman living in the neighbourhood of Hartlepool, acting on the 
advice of a ^ wise woman,’ went alone by night to an outhouse where 
lay the corpse of a suicide awaiting the coroner’s inquest. She lay 
all night with the hand of the corpse resting on her wen ; but the 
mental shock^^of that night of horror was such, that she shortly after- 
wards died. 

In the neighbourhood of Stamfordham, in Northumberland, 
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whooping-cough is cured by putting the head of a live trout into the 
mouth of the patient, and letting the trout breathe into the tjhild’s 
mouth. Or else a hairy caterpillar is put in a small* bag and tied 
round the neck of thebhild, whose cou§h ce&ses as the insecf dies. 

A peculiar class of remedy is that of making offerings of hair 
as a cure for whooping-cough. In Sunderland, the crown of the 
head is shaved and the •hair hung upon a bush or tree, in full faith 
that as the birds carry away the haii, so will the »^ough vanish. In 
Lincolnshire, a girl suflFering from ague cuts a lock of her hair, and 
binds it round an aspen tree, praying it to shake in her pstead. In 
Koss- shire, where living cocks are still occasionally buried as a 
sacrificial remedy for epilepsy, some of the hair of the patient is 
generally added to the offering. And at least one holy well in Ireland 
(that of Tubber Qua^^ near Carrick-on-Suir) r^uires an offering of hair 
from all Christian pilgrims who come here on the last three Sundays 
in June to worship St. Quan ; part of the "ceremonial required is that 
they Siould go thrice round a neighbouring tree on their bare 
knees, and then each must cut off a lock of his hair, and tie \t to a 
branch, as a charm against head-ache. The tree, thus fringed with 
human hair of all colours, some newly cut, some sun-bleached, is a 
curious sight, and an object of deep veneration. . 

Travellers who remember the tufts of hair which figure so largely 
among the votive offerings in Japanese temples may trace some feeling 
in common between the kindred superstitions of these Eastern and 
Western Isles. 

Hideous is the remedy for tooth-ache practised at Tavistock in 
Devonshire, where a tooth must be bitten from a skull in the church- 
yard, and kept always in the pocket. 

Spiders are largely concerned in the cure of ague. In Ireland the 
sufiFerer is advised to fallow a living spider. In Somerset and 
neighbouring counties, he is to shut a large black spider in a box and 
leave it to perish, wliile in Flanders he is to imprison one in an empty 
walnut shell and wear it round his neck. Even in sturdy New England 
a lingering faith in the superstitions of the did mother country leads 
to the manufacture of pills of spider’s web as a cure for ague, and 
Longfellow tells qf a popular cure for fever 

By wepring a spider hung round one’s neck in a nutsholl. 


This was the a^yoved remedy of our British ancestors for fever 
and ague ; and I am told that in Sussex the prescription of a live 
spider rolled up in butter is still considered good in cases of obstinate 
jaundice. 

Many and horrible are the remedies for erysipelas. Thus at Loch 
Carron in Eoss-shire we know pf a case in which the patient was 
instructed to cut off one half of the ear of a oat, and let the blood 
drip on the inflamed surface. 
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It appears that the old superstition may even survive in such an 
atmosphere of strong common sense as that of Pennsylvania, where 
so recently as the year 1867 a case was reported in which a woman 
was foutid to have* administensU three drops of a black cat’s blood to 
a child as a remedy for croup. Her neighbours objected to her 
pharmacy, and proved their superior wisdom by publicly accusing her 
of witchcraft. ' c. • 

In Cornwall thp shedding of blood is not •required. The treat- 
ment prescribed for, the removal of ^ whelks ’ or small pimples from the 
eyelids of ^hildren is simply to pass the tail of a black eat nine times 
over the part affected. 

Of the burial of a living cock on behalf of an epileptic patient we 
have had many instances in the north of Sc'ottand in the present 
century, biit this savours rather of devil-propitiation and sacrifice 
than of medicine lore. * ^ 

In Devonshire the appnoved treatment for scrofula at the present 
day is tf) dry the hind leg of a toad and wear it round the neSk in a 
silken bag, or else they cut off that part of the living reptile which 
answers* to the part affected by scrofilla, and, having wrapped the 
fragment in parchment, tie it round *the neck of the sufferer. In 
cases of rheumatism a ‘ wise man ’ of Devonshire will burn a toad to 
ashes, and tie the dust in a bit of silk to be worn round the throat. 

So recently as 1822 one of these quacks travelled through England 
^ in his own gig.’ Each patient who consulted him was required to 
bring him a fee of seven shillings and a live toad. He pocketed the 
shillings and cut the hind legs off the luckless toads, placing them 
in small bags which he solemnly hung round the neck of the sufferer, 
who was required to wear this unfragrant appendage till the leg was 
quite decayed ! 

For the same malady the? same remedy«was in the last century 
recommended by a beggar wife to a girl at Gaddesden who had been 
a sufferer from her infancy. It is stated that the cure was effected, 
and that the girl never suffered afterwards. But it is worthy of note 
that the beggar wife explained that the efficacy of the charm lay in 
the death of the poor mutilated toad, which, deprived of its legs, 
would pine and die, but as it slowly wasted so would the distemper 
pass away. Here then, as in the offering of the live cbck, was involved 
the principle of sacrifice — a life for a life. 

Anotlier girl in the same village was partly cured of the evil ’ 
in her eyes by applying a sun-dried toad to the back of her neck, 
whereby blisters were raised. Poor toads are still made to do service 
in divers manners in Cornwall and Northampton for the cure of nose- 
bleeding and quinsy; while ‘toad powder,’ or even a live toad or spider 
shut up in a l)ox, is still in some places accounted as useful a charm 
against (g^tagion as it was in the days of Sir Kenelm Digby. The 
medicine known to our ancestors as Pulvis JEthiopicus (a valuable 
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remedy both for external and internal use in the treatment of small- 
pox and dropsy) was neither more nor less than powdered toad. 

Frogs are well-nigh as valuable as toads to the side poor, who are 
rarely lacking in the l)rimary necessitj^of fatth in Ihe means* adopted. 
Thus frog’s spawn placed in a stone jar and buried for three months 
till it turns to water has been found wonderfully.efficacious in Donegal 
when well rubbed into a rheun^tic limb. How much of tihe credit 
was due to the rubbing is not recorded. . In Aberdeenshire a cure 
recommended for sore eyes is to lick .the eyes of a live frog. The 
man who has thus been healed has henceforth the poweg: of curing 
all sore eyes by merely licking them 1 In like manner it is said in 
Ireland that the tongue whjeh has licked a lizard all over will be 
^for ever endued witfi. a marvellous power of healing whatever sore or 
pain it touches. , • 

Another Irish ren>edy is to apply the tongue of a fox to draw a 
troublesome thorn from the foot*; the tooth of a living fox to be worn 
as an*amulet is also deemed valuable as a cure for an inflamed leg. 
The primary difficulty is to catch the fox and extract his toothj 

With respect to deep-sea\^ed thorns, the application of a cast-off 
snake-skin is efficacious, not to attract the thorn towards itself, but ^ 
to expel it from the opposite side of the haud or foot. But once we 
touch on the virtues of the mystic snake, we find its reputation 
just as great in Britain’s medicine folk-lore as in Japan, where the 
great snake-skins held so conspicuous a place in the druggist’s shop, 
or in China, where the skin of a white spotted snake is valued as the 
most efficacious remedy for palsy, leprosy, and rheumatism. 

Strange to say, in the old Gaelic legends there is a certain white 
snake who receives unboimded reverence as the king of snakes, and 
another legend tells of a nest containing six brown adders and one 
pure white one^ which Matter, if it can be caught and boiled, confers 
wondrous medical skill on the lucky man who tastes of the serpent 
broth.^ 

In some of the Hebridean Isles, notably that of Lewis, the greatest 
faith prevails in the efficacy of. so-called ^ setpent stones,’ which are 
simply perforated water-worn stones. Some have had two plain 
circles cut upon them. These are dipped in water, which is then 
given to cattle e^'a cure for swelling or for snake-bite. Should such 
a charmed stone be unattainable (and their number is exceedingly 
limited), the head ^f an adder may he tied to a string and dipped 
in the water with equally good result. 

The oft-quoted remedy, ^ A hair of the dog that bit you,’ appears in 
many forms. In Devonshire, any person bitten by a viper is advised 
at once to kill the creature and rub the wound with its fat. I am 
told that this practice has surviyed in some’ of the northern states of 


* See In the Hebrides. By C. F, Gordon Gumming. Tiondon ; Chaifco & Windus. 
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America, where the ilesh of a rattlesnake is accounted the best cure 
for its -own bite. 

In Black’s very interesting volume on Folk Medicine^ he mentions 
that the‘ belief in the pd^ver <ff snake-skin as a* cure for rheumatism 
still exists among the sturdy New-Englanders, some of whom are not 
above the weakness of .wearing a snake-skin round the neck, or keeping 
a pet sn^ke as 'a charm. The use J^y American Indians of rattle- 
snake oil for the ^^ame malady seems not devoid of reason ; but the 
New-England faith in snake-skin is probably a direct heritage from 
Britain, w^gre Mr, Black tells of an old man who used to sit on the 
steps of King’s College Chapel at Cambridge, and earn his living by 
exhibiting the common English snake^ and selling the sloughs of 
snakes to l)e bound round the forehead and templeS of persons suffering^ 
from headache. • , 

In Durham, an eel’s skin worn as a garter round the naked leg is 
considered a preventive of cramp, while in Northumberland it is 
esteemed the best bandage for a sprained limb. 

So too, in Sussex, the approved cure for a swollen neck is to draw 
a snake ‘nine times across the throat of the sufferer, after which 
operation the snake is killed, and its skin is sewed in a piece of silk 
and worn round the patient’s neok. Sometimes the snake is put in 
a bottle, which is tightly corked and buried in the ground, and it is 
expected that, as the victim decays, the swelling will subside. 

The quaint little drug store at Osaka has led me into a long 
talk ; but the subject is a large one, and the chief difficulty lies in 
selecting a few examples from the mass of material before me. 
I am sure that should these pages ever meet the eye of my Japanese 
friend, he will acknowledge that my interest in the medicine lore of 
his ancestors was certainly justifiable. 


C. F. Gordon Cumming. 
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eighteenth CENTURY} ^ 


Mr. Lecky has lon^^go reached so high a position in the honourable 
company of contemporary historians as to pla®e him beyond the action 
of any fears and hopejji in connection with possible criticism, as may 
ruiBe or perturb the minds of .authors who have not yet obtained 
their USertificate. To treat him with less than freedom wohld be a 
bad compliment to such a man ; to pay him off with stinted approval 
an error certain to recoil on the offender. A writer in the Quarterly 
Review long ago made it a’ charge against Hallam that he dealt | 
rather in deduction than in detail. • Such a remark almost of neces- 
sity applies to a compressed historian. It cannot be applied to Mr. 
Lecky, who habitually labours* to place before his reader in the 
clearest light the evidence that has convinced himself, and to enrich 
the world with the harvest gathered from his wide fields of knowledge, 
his penetrating insight, his conscientious research, his habitual effort 
to present both sides, and his enviable powers of luminous expression. 

It is no great subtraction from the value of these volumes if I pre- 
sume to remark that his liberal fulness seems to come nearer than 
it formerly did to the borders of redhndance ; and that he lias the 
advantages and the drawbacks, like Dean Milman in his History of 
the Latin Church^ of treating history by gathering conspicuous 
persons and events around the centres of most commanding interest, 
rather than by a continuous presentation, in > the older manner, of a 
chain of occurrences. It follows that there is no difficulty in making 
choice from his pages of points, on which to exhibit and to canvass 
the views he has^t before us. 

Mr. Lecky hiM been bountiful beyond the ordinary practice of histo- 
rians in presentixig us with a summary account of what the eighteenth 
century ^ might have been ‘ if the fat^l influence of the French Revo- 
lution, and of the war which it produced, had not checked, blighted, 
and distorted the natural progress.’ We should probably have bad 
from it, he thinks, the abolition of the slave trade, a reform of Parlia- 

* A History of Er^gland in the Eighteenth Century. By W. E, H. Lecky. Vols. , 
y. and vi. (London : Longmans, 1887.) 

® Vi. 297. 
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ment, the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, and an immense 
reduction both of debt and of taxation. ‘ The great industrial trans- 
ition’ might have been accomplished with comparatively little 
suffering^ but for the fanrine jjAce of corn and^the absorption of the 
mind of Parliament ; ‘ and it was the introduction from France of the 
revolutionary spirit into Ireland that for the first time made the 
Irish problem almost insoluble.’ i. • 

So far as regapds the, use of the potential mood, and the sad 
contemplation of what might ,have been, I cannot but agree closely 
with the tystorian. The list of benefits which were in view might 
probably, and the list of evils which have had to be encountered 
might certainly, have been enlarged.. The mournful contrast is 
summed up in what there is a temptation to ^ll the cruel destiny, 
of Mr. Pitt. Never perhaps in history was the^e such a solution of 
continuity as that which severs his earlier fron his later life. 

Mr. Lecky’s fifth volum^e commences with a review, copious per- 
haps evSn to excess, but luminous, impartial, and valuable in the 
highest degree, of his character and career. It may be doubtful 
whether Macaulay, in treating of Pitt, ‘has bestowed on his subject 

1 all the pains it deserved, or has done j'ustice in all respects either to 
its greatness or to the extraordinary wealth of his own mind. But 
Mr. Lecky’s account, is not less conscientious than it is searching, and 
has a worth only to be measured by considering how vast a space that 
full but short existence covers in our British history. The first years 
of his parliamentary efforts constitute a brilliant romance of real life, 
presented within the walls of St. Stephen’s, which had no precedent, 
and which has had no parallel. It may be seriously doubted whether 
Mr. Pitt continued all along to grow in due proportion to the lapse 
of years ; but there surely cannot be a question that his youth was 
colossal, and his mental stature to the last superlative. His life pre- 
sents to us a restorative and a destructive epoch ; but, whether right 
or wrong, he was always great ; and, down to the period when the 
rather impossible New Zealander is to sit on the ruins of London 
Bridge, he must remain to every studqnt of English history — I wish I 
could add to every English minister and politician — a subject of 
earnest study and of profound interest. And he ^as not only great 
but upright. The love of power, nay the avarice of^^^wer, which Mr. 
Lecky ascribes to him,® is a dangerous propensity, and one most diffi- 
cult to bring in any manner within the lines of the Christian ideal ; 
but it does not of necessity import, and in Mr. Pitt’s case did not 
entail, any deviation from integrity. The worst act, of his life, so 
far as I know, was his formal abandonment of the Eoman Catholic 
claims in deference to the bigotry, and to the quivering sanity, of 
Greorge theJChird. This, however, seems to me to have been in his 

* mind hofthe base surrender of a purpose consecrated by association 

^ * V. 14 . 
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with the highest ideasW justice, generosity, and good faith, but part 
of a vast retrogressive or obstructive process, one example amongst 
many, although the most conspicuous, of the action of Jhose influences 
which had changed the colour of hto mipd; of the force of the 
torrent which had borne him leagues a^y from his earlier moorings, 
and which in a greater fulness of years might even have brought 
him to the point marked by the names of Eldon and of Sidmouth, 
whose followers appropriated his name and figured as his worshippers. 

What seems to me to be lacking in Mr. Lecky^s masterly delinea- 
tion of Mr. Pitt is an adequate appreciation, or perhaps any appreci- 
ation, of the chasm which separates the later from the Earlier life. 
In the main I hold with the proposition of Mr. Goldwin Smith in 
his remarkable Lectores, theft (altogether apart from Lord Chatham) 
•there were two Mr, f^itts ; and this not the Jess firmly on account of 
the untoward fact,* patent to all* who compare the earlier with the 
later utterances of the author, that, on tl^e great question of Ireland, 
to which he gave so deep a study, there have been two Mr.«Groldwin 
Smiths as well as two Mr. Pitts. I will quote a passage which may 
deserve Mr. Lecky’s attention. 

* * ■ 

Duriag the first part of his life Pitt is to he classed with the philosophic and I 

reforming kings and ministers before the Kevolution, whose names ought not to be 
forgotten. . . . During the second part he tends, though he does not actually sink, 
to the level of the Mettemichs, the Polignacs, the Percevals, and the Eldons. . . . 
This evening we speak of the happier Pitt : of Jhim whose monuments remain in 
free trade, an improved fiscal system, religious toleration, the first steps towards 
colonial emancipation, the abolition of the slave trade, the condemnation of slavery. 
Another evening we shall speak of the Pitt, whose monuments remain in six 
hundred millions of debt, and other evils, political and social, of which the bitter 
inheritance has descended to us, and will descend to generations yet to come.^ 

Apart firom its tempests and catastrophes, in the more silent 
portion of its annals,* and especially in that profoundly inward 
department which records the influence of circumstances, or as it is 
now said of environment, upon character, I do not know a page of 
history which presents a more touching subject of contemplation 
than is supplied by a comparison between Pitt before, and Pitt after, 
the outbreak of the Eevolutionary war. We see him in the first 
fervour of youth, combined with the full solidity of manhood, step 
forth upon the^’^^tage with all the ideas, and with the very highest 
aptitudes, of a minister of peace : but an unkind fate requires him to 
be the author and the champion of a war the most onerous and deadly 
that is known to the history of the nation ; a war which was in its 
silent and unnoted effects more mischievous, more pestilent, than 
the whole of them put together ; and finally which, as if with the 
malice of a wicked fairy, instead of the appropriate, beloved, and 
familiar offices of his earlier life, saddled him with a description of 

* Time Engl'Wi Statemeiif 1867, pp. 149-51. 
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duties which his fine genius did not greatly fi^ him to perform. His 
just apd noble dream, sustained by a capacity which has made him 
(as I think) clearly the first among British, , possibly among all 
ministers of finance, was^, to reUeve his country from those burdens 
and embarrassments, of which no man has had so just an apprecia- 
tion ; his doom was to disorganise his own admirable plans, and to 
lead Engjiand iiito a course the results of which, if they did not 
impoverish its capitalists and proprietors, nearly starved its popula- 
tion, The friend o;f freedom in trade, his policy brought us into a 
rigid and implicated system of protection, which it required genera- 
tions of suffering and of conflict to abolish. The champion in youth 
of early and provident reform, he died its enemy. The ardent advo- 
cate of the relief of conscience from disabilities, and especially of 
Boman Catholic Emancipation, he ‘ at the length ’ formally renounced 
its service. The projector of a full* autonomy, for Ireland under the 
bond and shield of an Imperial unity, he became the official author 
of an Adc which was obtained by a dismal mixture of violencte and 
fraud, which went to stifle her nationality, and which became a source 
of danger as well as discredit to the coiinection it was undoubtedly 
\ intended to confirm. Not a single marked feature of the sentiments 
that adorned the early life salutes us in the closing years. Of these 
lofty ideas, the genuine growth of his great mind, it was written, as 
of lover’s vows. 

In vento et rapidS. scribere oportet aquE. 

If we could speak of opinions as of cities, we might almost refer 
to the Korne of Augustus, and, inverting the process, say his first 
creed was of marble, and his last of brick. And yet there was no 
tergiversation, no spot of personal dishonour. It is a profound lesson 
of human nature ; and it shows us, how our b^st purposes may from 
without be circumvented and reversed : how the first imperceptible 
deviation of the tangent from the curve of the circle widens by 
degrees, and becomes at last immeasurable : how that which at the 
outset vexes and straip^ the will, winds gradually round it as a 
serpent might, and finally enlists the whole man in its service. 

And so the century, too, like Mr. I*itt, was robbed by a late frost 
of its ripening fruits. According to Mr. Lecky,® iUwas the French 
lievolution that did all the mischief in Ireland, by sowing there the 
seeds of a revolutionary temper ; and in England all the mischief 
was done by Hhe French Revolution and the war which it produced.’ 

I shall presume to challenge the first assertion broadly. To the 
second I reply, Dwtinffuo, Even in its inception without doubt the 
French Revolution was a great, even a terrible thing; but its infancy 
was dwarfish as compared with its eventual development. The 
French Ite^lution, on which we have now to look back, was the 


* vL p. 297. 
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developed Revolution? And as to this French Revolution, I ask, 
did the French Revolution make the war, or did the war make the 
Revolution ? I do not mean by war only the war made by England, 
but the precipitate apd feeble wars of, the continental Powers, com- 
pleted and sustained by the late, but sturdy and persistent, war of 
England against Revolutionary France. 

As in politics the mightiest events often ccftne from the feeblest 
beginnings, so the most devastating mischiefs may be due* to errors 
of judgment that were hardly censurable.* I sui?i)Ose it can hardly 
be doubted that Mr. .Pitt was reluctant to engage himself and his 
\jountry in the contest. Or that the splendour of Mr. Burife’s genius, 
on this one subject most unhappily misapplied, had profoundly 
coloured the mind^ef the Classes which then wielded all political 
•power. Or lastly, ttat the mind of Jlr. f itt moved towards war 
very far in the rear* of theirs. It may even be questioned whether 
Mr. Fox, had he been minister, might not have succumbed under 
the pressure of those social forces, which naturally enough* reached 
their climax on the execution of the King of France ; and might not 
thus have missed his greatest glory, that of almost solitary pit)testa- 
tion, maintained through a series of years. But though the war | 
may have been wrong, though it was not based upon clear and broad 
grounds of principle, and though its diversified consequences have 
been beyond measure deplorable, it may still be true that the con- 
ditions of human judgment in transcendent crises are such as to 
demand a mild and softened verdict on the decision of Mr. Pitt from 
those who, unlike Mr. Lecky, disapprove it. 

We can now see that a revolution in France had become inevitable 
long before the Convocation of the States-General in 1789. History 
rarely offers us an example of such a length of downward process, 
so veiled under the flojrers of ostensible glory and success, as that 
which began in France after the death of Henry the Fourth, and 
was maintained with a fatal continuity, until the unhappy Louis the 
Sixteenth ascended the throne together with the fascinating and 
brilliant wife, whose dazzling presence sub^ped all beholders from 
Horace Walpole to Burke, but on whom history appears to have 
pronounced the sentence that she was a calamity to France. The 
Ministry of Turgpt, and his dismissal precipitated through the agency 
of the Queen,® aie often taken to mark the era when the last chance 
was lost. But it is quite another question what was the time and 
what were the circumstances which, by an enchainment as of fate, 
brought on the period of crime and horror which before the war 
with England had already coloured the advancing stages of the 
Revolution. Mr. Lecky leaves us in no doubt as to his reply. He 
thinks that the time was the 14th of July, 1789, and the event 
was the capture of the Bastille': ^ It was not a revolt, but a revolu- • 

• Lecky, v. ^89. • 
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tion ; not a change of government, but a disfclution of all govern- 
ment ; and France began that terrible career of anarchy which was only 
completely terminated by the wars and the despotism of Napoleon.’ ^ 
I own it appeals to me ths^ it would have been as reasonable to 
prophesy at the time the ruin of England from the riots of Lord 
George Gordon, as ‘ the wars and the despotism of Napoleon ’ from 
the taking of the Bastille. There was a small difference in the horror 
of the t^o ® : but what was the difference in jthe provocation ! In 
London it was palfiy, in the eye of reason null. In Paris there was 
the terrible pressure of famine*, the dismissal op the pYeVSous evening 
of the min^oter on whom were hanging at the time the last hopes of 
the starving population, and the evil recollections of a century and 
a half, of which all the crimes against liberty and^ virtue were visibly 
concentrated in the doomed building as in' a living symbol, although' 
few of them had found actual place within its walls. From this time 
we seem to trace in Mr. Lecky’s narration of a^airs in France a strain 
of exaggeration, which perfiaps is required in order to sustain his 
estimate of the event of July the 12th.® His candour, indeed, leads 
him to allow that the danger of England ^ from the contagion of 
French example was as yet very small.’* Yet he fills several pages 
^ with minute particulars of our democratic or sympathetic manifesta- 
tions, with Dr. Price and Dr. Priestley, with Lord Stanhope and the 
Duke of Eichrnond, and with the eehops that came back to them 
from France. But the question remains whether, with certain 
necessary reserves, those manifestations were not substantially just ; 
whether, considering what France was suffering and had suffered, 
they were not in England too rare ; whether the case would not have 
created a wider feeling in an age more alive to the true value of 
freedom; whether the Birmingham mob has not sufficiently disposed 
of the terrors of Dr. Priestley ; ^whether the French acknowledgments 
do not show the willingness of Frenchmen to cherish the goodwill of 
Englishmen, together with their hunger for huipan sympathy ; and 
whether these acknowledgments may not in some respects be com- 
pared with the ceremonious reception by the Czar of a deputation of 
impresuming Quakers near the time of the Crimean War ? 

It is very interesting to observe, that while Fox, on the capture 
of the Bastille, gave the reins to an unmeasured enj^husiasm, Burke 
was still divided between admiration and misgiving. Two or three 
months later he had taken his line ; and, on the 6th of February, 1790, 
when Pitt spoke of the Revolution in language the most wise and. 
just, there appeared the beginnings of marked divergence between 
Burke and Fox. 

^ Leoky, v. 440. 

* Let tliose, who would estimate aright this first and small outbreak of ferocity 
' among the populace, consider what incredible specimens of cruelty and 

* horror hadften exhibited by their masters for their education in such an event as 
m the execution of Damiens : an execution much more demoniacal than human. 

® V. p. 451. 
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If it may be pemilted to me to suggest the main cause, which at 
length exasperated the Eevolution of France into its final /ury, I 
name it in the single phrase, foreign interference. Ip January 1791, 
Burke, in a letter to the English minister pt Turin, said ; i Nothing 
else but a foreign force can or will do. . . . Nor is it a small force 
that can do the business.’ Nor did he write these words under the 
delusive belief, in which comfort is sometimes sought by weaker men, 
that the revolutionists of France were only a tyrannising minority. 
‘God knows’ (he continues) ‘when the things^^ came to be tried, 
whether the invaders would not find tliat the enterprise was not to 
support a party but to conquer a kingdom. . . . Theoretic plans of 
constitution have been the bane of France; and I am satisfied that 
nothing can possiblydo it^any real service, but to establish it upon 
all its ancient bases.’ » 

In April 1791, flie^reorganisation of France might be considered 
well-nigh complete. But in thejpreceding month she had suffered an 
immeasurable loss by the death of Mirabeau. On the 20th*of June 
the flight to Varennes was undertaken, with the promise from the 
Emperor Leopold that, if Bouille would not be strong enough to 
receive and hold the King, Austria would find the necbssary force, j 
This was war in principle and essepce. Would any country, ought 
any country, having the means of self-defence, to tolerate, under any 
conditions whatever, the settidment of its institutions by foreign 
arms? May there not be some ground for a relative surprise that, 
after such an event as the flight, the downward course of royalty in 
France was not even more rapid ? On the other side, the first steps 
towards the ill-starred coalition quickly followed it. Before Varennes,. 
the Emperor limited his views to the protection of the French Royali 
family.'^ After it, on the 30th of July, the Queen addressed to him 
what Mr. Lecky well calls an ‘able and •statesmanlike letter,’ in which 
she assures him that moderate men had the upper hand in France ; 
that they were earnestly set upon terminating the Eevolution ; that 
with quiet times the monarchy would once more gain in dignity and 
authority, and that if the Emperor would, .jit the desire of King 
Louis, put an end to the fear of 'invasion, all would yet be well. But 
she followed up this letter by others, with the aid of cipher, in which 
she declared it had been written under constraint, and demanded an 
armed intervention. The alliance with Prussia was concluded. The 
sovereigns met at Pilnitz; and on the 27th of August, only two* 
months after the flight, was published the document which in effect 
declared war upon France. Is it too much to say that the Emperor 
and the King were the persons principally responsible for all that 
followed ? Happily, one door of hope was still open to the French ; 
for England — which, whatever be her faults, rarely goes into a war 
unless when meaning to go through with it-^was as yet sincerely 
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neutral. Bnssia approved the coalition, but* Pitt regretted the out- 
bre{^. From tips time it was perhaps idle to hope for a stable pause; 
yet When in September the King accepted the Constitution, France 
glowed with' enthusiasm., ^^here was fluctuation in the foreign 
councifs, but the G-emo&Ui armies approached\he frontier; hectoring 
and exasperation had their turn, and on the 20th of April, 1792, 
France issued hen declaration of war, but of a war properly de- 
fensive. ' ' ^ 

If we consider the stufi' of which at that time Prussian and 
Austrian resolutions were made, is it too much to hazard an opinion 
that, evfca after the enormous mischief already done, although the 
first horrible excesses which followed might not have been avoided, 
yet the war might have run a rapid course, and speedily have 
reached its goal, without any serious aihount of European changes, 
but for the appearance on the scene of doggud England ? If the 
policy of Pilnitz had a principal share in m ak ing the horrors and 
crimes^of the Eevolutionj was it hot British intervention that first 
gave a tenacious fibre to the conflict, and, driving France upon her 
last .political and military resources, ^brought up Napoleon to her 
rescue'? rescue which proved a rijin ; but after what unmeasured 
calamities and disgraces, with what frightful losses to civilisation, 
with what an awful seed-time of nearly all the troubles which have 
since distracted Eurt^, and of embarrassments, in most of the de- 
partments of nidional life, from which we have by no means, even at 
this distant date, effected an escape ! I wish I could dismiss from my 
mind the surmise that England was the true maker of the man 
whom, long years afterwards, it was her office to guard — and her mis- 
fortune to guard net noUy — on the rock of St. Helena. 

Mr. Lecky considers that the war was on our side amply justified 
by the French violation of t)iie Treaty relating to the Scheldt, and by 
the aims which, as he thinks, it involved. Into this argument I do 
not enter. But he places on record the feet that Mr. Pitt little 
knew what kind of war he was about to make. ‘ It will be a very ' 
short vrar, and certainly ended in one or two campaigns ’ were his., 
reported words. HaJ' he formed » truer estimate of its scope and 
magnitude, he might not have been so sure, as Mr. ILecky is, that he 
was justified in waging it. ^ 

Mr. Lecky has dealt powerfully and largely with the question of 
the Begency as it was handled in England. In cme of. his Irish 
chapters he makes upon his reader the rather startling demand that 
he shall ‘excuse some oonsiderable repetitipq.' .He then, for the 
purposes qf Irish hisfoiy, .gives a summary of the general argument 
^ike. .lucid and owimse. end one .l^ly to sngge^t that the origiaal 
rea<ihii(»g oyer siarty pages,, though ijt. not 

hh^J^^dtmfin^ within ^e limits of the shnnmu^i yif^.rieed not 

“ri.3314. 
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have reached its actual and perhaps over^arge dimensiou$4 But Mr. 
Lecky, though sometimes long, is never tedious. « 

At the outset of the discussions on the Regency, Fox*^ compromised 
his position by an assertion that the ri^ght of the Frince of Wales, on 
the King’s incapacity, to the Regency was as express as his right to 
the succession on.a demise. Pitt, with the eyg of a lynx, at once 
fastened on the error, and it wq^ now that he saidj^as is reported : 

‘ ril unwhig the gentlhman for the rest of his life^# But it was really 
agreed, on the side of the Opposition, tjiat the intervention of Parlia- 
ment was necessary in order that the Prince should apume the 
ttegency ; and by the 'Government, that the heir apparent was beyond 
all question the person who should be invited.*^ ‘ The essential question 
at issue was the qudStion of limitations.’ Fox held that the Regent 
should assume the Jloyal power in full. Pitt required that such 
powers should be doled out to hfm as, by an Act which was no Act, 
the two Houses should provide. • That is <o say, that a maimed and 
imperiect legislature, the* King’s Council without the King* should 
perform the very highest of all legislative acts, and should prp h&c 
vice reconstruct the Constitution at its central point. 

The Irish Parliament shunned the controversy of abstract rights, | 
and voted an Address of the two Houses to the Prince, which requested 
him to assume the Regency. ^ They did the right thing, and surely 
are not the less to be commended because, as Mr. Lecky says, they 
had a special reason for doing it — ^namely, the expectation that the 
new Ministry, whose advent was deemed certain, would give eflFectto 
some of Grattan’s long-desired reforms.'* Mr. Lecky indeed thinks 
that the Irish Parliament would have done better to wait for the 
decision in London.'^ But the essential question, as he says, was 
between limitation and no limitation. That means between Act and 
Address. They adhered to the sound* and constitutional principle ; 
they ran no risk of any serious practical dilemma. Yet Mr. Lecky, 
though a friend of Ihe latter method, says that Grattan’s haste to 
press on the question was the greatest political error of his life.'^ 

But in truth, while Mr. Lqcby’s honesty is as conspicuous on 
these pages as his ability, the volumes leave on my mind the impres- 
sion that his view of Irish affairs has, since he began to write, been 
coloured retrosp^tively by the vehemence of his hostility to the 
modem proposal of Home Rule. It might even seem that he has been 
obliged to tamper a little with his own manusenpt ; that, bjMb the 
bulk of the text was written, there have been set upon it poinM^md 
those not purpwei^ to countervail or qualify its effeot.i Nor does he 
appear adequately to have aj^re^ted the full' scope of the ideas of 
tiayiih respect to Ireland in the period hio ; not less wise than 
brilliant youth. ^ Our historian; i^ttotes privately 

*• V. 108. . vl 417. 

Vi. 419. *• Vi. 427. »» Udd, 
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ptinted correspondence of Mr. Pjtt irith the Doke of Eutland for 
certain puiposes quite just in themselves. But he has not set out 
Mr. Pitt’s views on behalf of Ireland in full, as they are ^to be gathered 
from that remarkable ^rresjlfondcnce. 1 shall offer no apology for 
gathering together the main propositions. They are as follows : — 

1. The two countries were to be ‘one in effect,’ but, ‘for local 

concern/;, undef distinct legidatures^’ (Pitt ^ Butland, Jan. 6, 1785 : 
Correspondence, 50). ^ ■ 

2. Ireland was, to have an ‘ almost unlimited communication of 

commerc^l advantages ’ {ibid. p. 39)f The countries were to be 
* one in the communication of advantages ’ (p.*50). " 

3c In return for commercial advantages, ^ some security was 
desiied that Ireland would contribute frpm tftae to time, in their 
increasing proportionsf to the common exigencies of the Empire^^ 
(p. 39). Again, p. 45 : ^ full equality in conj^merce was to be repaid 
by a very moderate contribution tOrOur burdens/ Also p. 46. 

4. For this purpose some Irish fund was to be appropriated in 
time of peace, which, Mr. Pitt seems to have assumed, would be a 
growing fund (pp. 61, 62). And the eltreme liberality of his plan is 
shown by 'his adding, ^ if Ireland does not grow richer and more 
populous, she will by this scheme contribute nothing^ (ibid.). 

5. Such being the plan for years of peace, it was left to Ireland 
to make in time of war a voluntary provision (ibid,). 

6. All this belongs to his idea of a * permanent settlement’ 
(p. 50). Nothing is said on the management of foreign relations ; 
but it is obviously taken for granted that this charge would be lodged, 
as theretofore, in London. 

7. Mr. Pitt desires a parliamentary reform for Ireland. ‘ If it is 
well dope, the sooner the better ’ (p. 69). Protestants were to be 
united by withholding from the Homan Ca/:holics ‘ any share in the 
representation or government/ He does not say from the franchise. 

Such were the views of Mr, Pitt in 1784 and 1785. They are 
propounded with a great anxiety, almost an eagerness, to give them 
effect. The seventh* head contains matter highly important, butf^ 
extraneous to the general plan. But as regards the first six, might 
they not be mistaken for an abbozzo or first sketch of the Bill which 
was presented to Parliament in April 1886, one ohundred and one 
years later ? It is surely a grave omission on the part of Mr. I.iecky 
not to have brought into focus these very remarkable declarations of 
Irish policy. 

On some points of great importance I am tempted to quote Mr- 
Lecky against himself, his earlier against his later views. For example, 
the Ifeciety of United Irishmen was founded by Wolfe Tone at Bel^t 
in fp^ob^ 1791. It is admitted on all hands that, seve^ yeaif^ 
lateTf i^^ntemiplated separation from England at all costs by the 
use of force. It is even held that the founder from the first person-^ 
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ally desired this se^Muration. But the society was wdl and wisely 
institated with a reform of Parliament for its object, and the union of 
Protestants with Boman Catholics for the means. Idl. Lecky states 
this in terms which leave nothing to be*desised. * - 

The .Society of United Irishmen was at first constituted for the simple purpose 
of forming a political union of Protestants and Catholic, and thus obtaining a 
liberal measure of parliamentwy reforo^” * , 

But he then proceeds to describe, very tidily, the* contrast between 
the policy of Grattan aqd the ideas of Tone ; and Vith Grattan in his 
¥iew he says : — • . ^ 

The spirit of the United Irishmen was from the beginning wholly different. 
They believed, in opposit#(^ to Graf tan, that it was possible for Ireland to subsist 
;tnd flourish as a separate* state, and their attitude to Great Britain, when it was 
not one of disaffection and hostility, woi^at least one o*( alienation and indifference. 

0 

I am wholly unable to reconcile Ijiese statements. 

Mrf Lecky observes that — 

The decadence of sectarian bigotry was indeed one of the happiest features of 
the time.**® * 

In 1791, he unhappily has to add — 

• 

The chief members of the Irish Government made it their deliberate object to 
renve the religious animosities which 'had so greatly subsided, to raise thestandai'd 
of Protestant ascendency, and to organise through the country an opposition to 
concession.*** 

Those baleful and shameful efforts reached their climax in the 
foundation, four years later, and in the progressive operations, of the 
Orange Societies. Our historian has faithfully recorded both the 
happy decline, and the factitious but effectual resuscitation, of the 
mischief. He has not (^escribed the relation between these two : 
lias not told us why bigotry declined by a natural process, and wliy 
it was artificially rekindled. I make bold to present my own view. 

‘ Sectarian bigotry, and the sense of national life, perhaps are in 
•^general, certainly were in the Ireland of the eighteenth century, two 
social factors in essential and deadly hostility to one another. In 
proportion as the spirit mounts in the arteries of national life, so 
religious hatred sickens and dies away. And if it be sought to baffle 
and to paralyse the operation of genuine nationality, there is txo 
better mode than to set up that^unchristian Christianity which makes 
men hate one another oq account of differing beliefs. The reason is 
evident enough. The spirit of nationality, supplymg to the entire 
nation a common Source of life, fuses them into a maps ; the spirit of 
sectarian bigotry draws them off from that which they agree, and 
inflames them on that in which they differ. Because the spirit of 
national life was fresh and buoyant, the Irish Parliament in both its^ 

p. 468. »• p. 446. « p. 602. 
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deposition by the Bnti^ Oabinet, Seoause it vas. too fresh, and 
buoyant for th^ ^ junto of monopolists ’ in Dublin, whose puppet iu a 
deplorable policy the British Cabinet condescended to be, the Orange 
lodges were called into existence, and the feuds revived which 
brought about the rebellion of 1798* 1 may remind the reader that, 
with a i^tal fidelity of reproduction,thenati<^almovement of Ireland 
in 1886 was mad^ the pretext for the riots of Belfast. 

It is due, 1 presume, to Mrs Lccky’s later leanings that he has 
learned to contemplate not corruption, cruelty and fraud, not hope 
deferred and broken pledges, as the main* cause of the. Irish 
troubles at the close of the century, but the French Revolution* He 
speaks of the] period ^when the French, Revtfkition called all the 
disaflFected elements in* Ireland into activity*’ ^2 But the period, at** 
which these elements were called into activy:y,‘wa8 not the period 
when the French Revolution exercised a fascinating power. Their 
activity Vas in and after 1795 ; when the recollections of the*‘Reign 
of Terror, when the triumphs of irreligion, when the catastrophes of 
power and the dissolution of order had* intervened, and when every 
attractive ihemory was blurred with gore. Aware, however, of the 
necessity of falling back upon spme earlier time in order to relieve 
Dublin Castle of its frightful responsibilities, Mr. Lecky in 1790 has 
a heading, upon his table of contents, which runs ^ Fascination 
exercised by the French Revolution in Ireland.’ But how is the 
promise of this heading fulfilled;in his text ? He says that two 
aspects of the French Revolution had a very special significance for 
Ireland : the abolition of religious tests, and the abolition of tithe. 
It is true, indeed, that the British Government in Ireland would not 
undertake that reform of the tithe which the British Government in 
liondon, at least in the mind ttf its head, decired to see, and that on 
this occasion, as was usual when the mind of London was ahead, it 
was worsted by vicious influence in Dublin. Thfe sweeping away of 
religious tests might have had charms for Ireland, had it not been 
followed by the sweeping away of religion. But the truth is that 
the downtrodden masses of the Irisfi were singularly inaccessible to 
foreign influence. Even in their extremities of misery and exaspera- 
tion, military aid from France was not always welcome. But in 
1790, the only proof which Mr. Lecky adduces of French influence 
is taken, not from the Irish masses, but from semi-republican 
Belfast.®* Again, when he returns to the charges in his account of 
the year 1792, the only real evidence he produces relates to the 
jiforth. Some delegates reported, after visiting Scotland, that it 
* was quite as ripe for an active democratic movement as Ulster 
itself/ ^ l^r. Lecky thus gives involuntary suppdrt to the statement 
of aix. »q 3 :ke, made very late in the day, that the Irish Roman 
** vi. 8S3. ** p. 461. a* p. 462. p. 608-10. 
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G&Cholics were eveiyvli^ loy^, gave at'ceitaaxi‘:)K^ttf'«iieird theit 
loyalty had been impaired by contact mth Froteiftaiit^^^ Spilttkkig 
of 1792, Mr. Dscky says,* ‘ In Ireland, as in gdl other eonniries, the 
Catholic gentry and priesthood lobked'vitll holrrdr <m' thefPitoch 
Eevolution.’ And again : • If the Catholic question 'bad been Settled' 
in 1793, the Thole subsequent history of Ireland Tould probably 
have been changed. Tbe rebelly}n of 1-798 would, afmost certainly, 
either never have takeh place, or have been confined to an ins^ifi- 
cant disturbance in the North.* So that, after all, it was not the 
French Revolution that’brought about the calamities of Ir^nd, but 
the neglect of golden opportunity. 

** Indeed, in what I take to pe his original text, he teaches ns where 
ip look for the true^urces of the re^Uion of 1798, with all those 
horrors and calamities which were its parents, or its brood. In de- 
scribing the brilliant but baleful <»reer of Fitzgibbon,** he Says : * He 
was the soul of that small party who, by procuring the recall of 
Lord pltzwilliam, and the Wusal of CathoUc Emancipation in 1795, 
drove the Catholics into the rebellion of 1798.’ I believe it would 
be impossible to shake the proposition to which Mr, Lecky has here 
given utterance; impossible to* show that disloyalty had before 1795 
any foothold among the Roman Catholics. of Ireland, who, more 
perhaps than any other population, were shielded against any undue 
influence from France. The movement in that country, which 
shocked England when it became a movement against religion, 
although it was against the Roman Church, was alike odious and 
repulsive to Ireland in each of these separate aspects. 

In the opinion of Mr. Lecky, the eighteenth century has not yet 
had its due,*® He quotes 

The victories pf Marlborough ; the statesmansliip of Chatham and his son ; the 
political philosophy of Burke and Adam Smith ; the religious movement of Wesley 
and Whitfield ; the concyiest of India ; the discovery of Australia ; the confirma- 

t tion of the naval, and the establishment of the manufaeturing supremacy of 
England. 

And he justly observes, that such a century was * certainly not with- 
out the elements of greatness,’ Mr. Lecky is so large in his know- 
ledge, and so sure^iu his reports, that, though I put the question, I 
put it not without misgiving, whether the ascription of greatness to 
the eighteenth century has been seriously contested among us? I 
should have supposed it to be the commoner opinion that in the 
world of intellect, and in the world of action, the greatness of that 
century at no point failed, and at some was transcendenii But 
there may be another order of questioning, in a region which lies 
apart from these, and with which the root and groundwork of our 
being are even more concerned. A centu^ or period may after 
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all be more great than it is good* Was oiir eighteenth century 
ethically great ? Did it tend to elevate or to depress the 
vofioL ? Did iteraise man in his moral and spiritual being ? Did it 
strengthen his hold upon the* mainstays of principle and of belief? 
Did it tend to reduce the sum total of individual sin and misery in 
the world ? Was it less or more worldly and selfish than the century 
which preceded f Did it cherish enl^husiasm ? Did it uplift us in 
the scale of our lifo^ Waa it a noble century ?* I have no sweeping 
reply to offer to these questions. But they are very partially 
touched bj^ Mr. Lecky’s recital ; and they m&y serve to show, that 
that recital does not dispose of the whole matter. I go no farther. 
We owe much to the age that gave us Johnson and Burke, Berkeley 
and Butler, and with them many more, c We^have much to learn 
from it; and I heartily tfollow the declaration of, Mr. Lecky that we 
should, regard it with tolerance and with modesty.®® 

But the historian has gone farther, and has enriched his pages 
with a Comparison of the two periods iiT reference to a sAected 
subject, namely, ‘ the standard of patriotism, of public duty, and of 
public honour.’®* I am disabled by a personal interest from a 
[judicial criticism of this comparison, and yet. compelled to notice it, 
for in it I enjoy the unfortunate honours of the pillory. While all 
other nineteenth century offenders are dealt with by generalities and 
in classes, I am chosen personally to represent the climax of iniquity. 
Mr. Lecky writes as follows ; * We have seen a minister going to the 
country on the promise that if he was returned to ofBce he would 
abolish the principal direct tax paid by the class which was {hen pre- 
dominant in the constituencies.’ ®® 

This is the alternative form of corruption which the genius of the 
nineteenth century, in its most depraved form, has substituted for 
the purchasing of boroughs and the handing of bank-notes to members 
of Parliament. I agree with Mr. Lecky that the sleepless energies 
of human cupidity are unrivalled in discovering mddes by which, when 
one avenue has been stopped, they may find access at another. But ^ 
it appears to me that thlfe historian of the past, before comparing its 
morality with the present, should well consider what he is about. In 
a much easier task, that of a mere comparison between opinions held 
by former and modem parties. Lord Stanhope, bne of the most 
candid and careful among writers, propounded a series of fallacies. 

1 do not remember any historian who has attempted the more 
ambitious task of comparing elements essentially moral, which is 
fearlessly undertaken by Mr. Lecky. It seems a little too near the 
business of the Day of Judgment. And, if the passage I have quoted 
be a &ir specimen of his qualifications, I frankly deny his competency 
to pronounce a judgment. 

1 nhSoiki not, however, deem the pages of this Review suitable for 
^ vl. p. SCO. « p. 299. « p. 300. 
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canvassing an imputation of this nature, were it not that the charge 
touches both principles of political conduct, and points o£ great 
public interest in our financial history. • 

Mr. Lecky appea« to be unaware^ that it is the uniforns practice 
of candidates for a seat in Parliament to announce to those whose votes 
they desire their views upon political questions either pending, proxi-* 
mate, or sometimes even rempte* The practice is** reasoi^ble, nay 
necessary, but of course liable to abuse,. and that in many forms; 
as, for example, when men promise to support phins which they know 
will be illusory, or which will never be placed before the^ ; or when 
they seek to realise a present benefit by what has well been termed 
» drawing bills of long date upon the future ; or when they appeal to 
the dominant prejudices or interests of class. 

The accusing sentence is inaccurately written. In January 1874, 
the date to which it refers, there was no question of returning to 
office. I addressed a constituency as •minister, and in a double 
capacity as Chancellor of* the Exchequer and as head of th^ Admin- 
istration proposed to repeal the income tax. But it is also untruly 
written.* It is untrue that iKe payers of income tax were then? the pre- 
dominant class in the constitrfencies. In Ireland, the payers of income 
tax had ceased, since the ballot* was introduced, to rule elec- 
tions. In England and Scotland, a very large majority of members 
were returned by the towns. ’*fn the towns, then as now, household 
suffrage was in full force, and the voters were as a body more 
independent of the wealthy than are the rural population. The 
repeal of the income tax, whether proper or improper in itself, 
was not then a thing improper in respect of the persons to whom it 
was announced. 

It has been held by some, that there should never be an appeal 
to the people by a Ministry on the subject of taxation. But why 
not ? The rights of the people in respect to taxation are older, 
higher, clearer, thdh in respect to any other subject of government. 
Now appeals on many such subjects have been properly made— on 
Reform in 1831, on the China^War in 1867Von the Irish Church in 
1868, on Home Rule in 1886 ; lastly, in 1852, by the Tories, whose 
creed Mr. Lecky appears in other matters to have adopted, on the 
finance proper to be proposed by Mr. Disraeli after, and in connec- 
tiou with, the repeal of the Com Law. 

Undoubtedly, although right in principle, such appeals and 
promises are eminently liable to abuse. But there is one touch- 
stone by which the peccant element in them may be at once detected. 
If the promise launches into the far future, it may straightway be con- 
demned. If, on the other hand, it is one certain to be tested within a 
few weeks, the case is different. .A minister casually pitchforked (so to 
speak) into office, and living from hand to mouthy might be tempted to 
a desperate venture. But can Mr. Lecky suppose that the Ministry 
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of 1868-74^ which had outlived the owlhwory teraii and (may it be 
said?) had made its mark in history, would thus have gambled with 
false coin, and have sought to add ‘ so ignobly, and with such com- 
promise of character^ a respite dmost infinitesimal to its duration? 

Was the engagement to the repeal of the income tax one either 
obligatory or proper in itself ? Was the time well chosen ? Was the 
proposer joiorally" bound to the projjpsal ? •! will answer yes to 
all these questions,.^ and I .will prove my affirmative; though my 
short recital will lead JVlr. Leckj^if he reads it, into a field of contem- 
porary histQipr, which it is quite plain that he bias never traversed. 

By a most remarkable prevision, Mr. Herries, about 1828, declared 
that nothing but an income tax could enable us to reform our intoler- 
able commercial legislation. The tax was ti;ien p^garSed with aver- 
sion and almost horror ; so much so that, in 1833, {he House of Com- 
mons seems to have been led by the prospect of it to rescind an 
incautious vote for the partial repeal of the malt tax. Only pro- 
longed financial disorder and discredit emboldened Sir Kobert Peel in 
1842 to propose it, for the restoration of the balance between revenue 
and charge, and for the relief of industry/ But it was then proposed 
^nly aa a tem]^orary measure. It was passed for three years. In 1 845 
it had achieved a marked success. • It might have been dropped with- 
out danger to revenue ; but Peel asked for its renewal, that he might 
repeat his operations on behalf of trade. Another period of three 
years ran off. Then came 1 848. The French Eevolution had broken 
out ; and the militaiy terrors, which disturbed the old age of the 
Duke of Wellington, were beginning to operate on our estimates. 
The tax Was renewed in that and subsequent years, but only from 
year to year; and the change to annual enactment was a new 
mode of signifying its temporary character. Experience had by 
this time opened to us new dangers. It was j^en by some, that the 
tax was fraught with temptations to immorality ; by others, that it 
would offer fatal facilities for extravagance ; it was held by those 
who paid it, especially under Schedule D, that its inequalities were 
absolutely intolerable. That they are manifold and grievous, Mr. 
Lecky, if he could give three or six months to a study of the subject, 
would not fail to perceive. The consequence was, that we gradually 
passed into a state of opinion which condemned theltax outright in 
its existing form, and would only endure it if differentiated, that is 
to say, imposed at varying rates on the several schedules. This 
alternative was approved, partly under the authority of Mr. Hume, by 
the great mass of the Liberal party. But, in the creed of the practi- 
cal authorities from Pitt to Peel, the reconstruction of the tax was 
impossible ; while its repeal, as matters then stood, would have involved 
the uttiar diiprganisation of our finance. In these circumstances 
‘*Mr. Disiu^^when proposing his Budget of December 1852, under- 
*^took, without the knowledge of the Board of Inland Revenue, to 
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diffeyentiEtethetftX by a reduction on Schedole®^ He ^defeated. • 
The Minietaryof Lord Aberdeen took office. Hxey had to iaoe a 
position of financial danger, to which I say without heeitatlon the last 
fifty-five years afford mo paralleL But they ^scaped from the^dilemma 
and obtained a renewal for seven years. And how ? By a large plan of 
finance, based upon the gradual diminution and the final extinction of 
the tax. The abandoojnent of the impost was thfis proiujlsed in a 
form the most binding that could be devised. Those, who gave the 
promise, believed the thing they promised to be politic and right, and 
for the promise they received large value in the stability ^th of the 
^finance and the Adm*Inistration. They bound themselves to get rid 
• of ‘ the principal direct tax ; ’ and none but the nation could absolve 
them from the attelS^t ta fulfil their offer. Public exigencies post- 
*poned for fourteen years the practical acknowledgment of the obliga- 
tion ; but it had nevex been forgotten. The way had been carefully 
prepared by the Ministry of 1868-74, through successive reductions 
of th8 tax from 8cZ. to 3d. In 1874, for the first time sitfbe 1845, 
the opportunity arrived. The nation had its opportunity, and took 
its choidfe. It may have been wise or unwise; but it was by 

competent authority. •The rdsult is told in our present •expenditure J 
of ninety millions. What in Mr. .Lecky’s mind is a piece of un- 
equalled political profligacy was in prospect, and is in retrospect, 
according to my conviction, the*payment of a debt of honour, and the 
fulfilment of a solemn duty. 

This cramped and contracted statement is, I am aware, charged 
with a vein of involuntary egotism. I therefore regret the less that 
want of space forbids me to expand it. It refers chiefly to my first 
query, but throws some light upon the others. As the thing was obli- 
gatory, so the time was eminently proper. We had the tax already 
lowered below any previous rate, and before us there lay a solidly 
estimated surplus of six millions. No such opportunity for a large 
and various improtement in our taxation had theretofore, or has 
since, occurred. Of this Mr. Lecky is not bound to know anything ; 

^ but he ought to have known, and to have statai, that with the proposal ^ 
to repeal the income tax came a proposal to reconstruct and enlarge 
the death duties. Direct taxation of a kind most vexatious to trade 
and industry wa^to be removed : direct taxation, the least of all un- 
favourable to trade and industry, and going, as a direct tax should 
wherever possible go, straight to property, was to be imposed. 

I must mention one other among the considerations which show 
the eminent propriety of the time. The Parliament was in its sixth 
year ; and would in regular course have been dissolved in the autumn 
of 1874. During the session, it would have been a moribund Parlia- 
ment ; the least fit of all to deal with great questions, the most prolific 
of dishonesty and intrigue. By the dissolution, we sent Antaeus back 
to kiss his mother earth, and we secured that a great subject should at • 
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any rate be considered by an Assembly exempt from personal fears 
and temptations, and clothed with the amplest and most unquestion- 
able authority. * ^ * 

One Word, lastly, as to^ the proposer of the plan. As Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he obtained the tax in 1853 by means of the pro- 
mise; as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1874 he was the person 
bound beyond all others to redeem jt., when at length it could be 
redeemed. He was^ not altogether a novice, fot he had already pro- 
duced and carried tea Budgets; and* he knew that what he proposed, 
for a Parligjment that was to meet in February, he must in March 
make ready to perform. Except under (what 1 think) the absurd 
contention that the nation is never to be consulted upon the exercise 
of its chief and primary right of giving or wiUiholjRng taxes, it appears 
to me, I frankly own, that in this case Mr. Lec^y’s condemnation 
ought to be itself condemned. But,lbeyond aH doubt, the sentence 
was passed by him as a debt due to‘ justice, such as he conceived 
justice to*^be ; and its appearance on his pag6s does not make nae one 
whit less grateful for these conscientious and able volumes, or less 
anxious that, in his noble profession as an historian, there naay still 
Jbo reserved to him many long years of happiness and fame. 

W. E. Gladstone. 


'TheJSi^V q/*THE Nineteenth Century cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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